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PREFACE. 

The  object  of  my  text-book  is  to  assist  students  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  mining.  Books  and  lectures  are 
not  intended  to  take  die  place  of  practical  teaching  at  mineSi 
but  they  render  the  training  more  thorough  and  complete 
in  many  ways :  they  serve  to  explain  the  principles  of  the 
art,  to  solve  difficulties  which  perplex  the  beginner,  to 
suggest  matters  which  he  should  observe,  to  tell  him  of 
things  beyond  lus  ken,  and  to  supply  him  with  a  system  for 
arranging  his  ideas  methodically. 

It  will  be  seen  by  my  numerous  references  that  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  avail  myself  of  very  varied  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  that  I  have  taken  care  to  avoid  dwelling  too  much 
upon  English  examples. 

As  far  as  possible  I  have  set  my  face  against  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  local  slang  of  any  particular  district 
Mining  is  quite  difficult  enough  without  introducing  unneces- 
sary technical  terms,  and  if  words  which  are  generally  under- 
stood by  English-speaking  nations  will  express  our  ideas 
clearly,  it  is  far  better  to  employ  them  than  to  fall  back  upon 
provincialisms  which  vary  from  one  district  to  another ;  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  expressions  may  sometimes  recommend 
themselves  by  reason  of  their  pithiness,  for  adoption  into  our 
tongue. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  preface  it  is  impossible  to  name 


vi  PREFACE. 

all  the  persons  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  matter  contained 
in  this  volume.  Many  useful  facts  have  been  picked  up 
while  visiting  mines  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  mj  colleagues.  I  therefore  gladly 
record  my  obligations  to  mining  men  generally,  whom  I 
have  invariably  found  ready  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Council:  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  Editors  of  Engineering  and  of  the  EngiTieering 
and  Mining  Journal,  M.  Faulin  Arrault,  Mr.  Augustus  Bowie, 
Mr.  William  Galloway,  Messrs.  Letcher  and  Michell,  and 
others,  for  permission  to  reproduce  some  of  their  figures.  A 
few  of  the  blocks  have  been  borrowed  from  Mr.  Hughes' 
*'  Text-book  of  Coal  Mining." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Lawn  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Cooke  have  given  me 
valuable  assistance  in  coirecting  proofs,  and  the  former  espe- 
cially has  saved  me  from  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
path  of  an  author  who  is  passing  a  book  through  the  press; 
The  very  full  index  prepared  for  me  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Price  will 
facilitate  reference  to  my  pages. 


LLAi^DUDNO,  NOBTU  WALES, 
May,  1894. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK 

OF 

ORE   AND  STONE-MINING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  mining,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  oonsists  of 
the  processes  by  which  the  useful  minerals  are  obtained  from 
the  earth's  crust.  This  definition  is  wide,  for  it  includes  under 
the  term  *'  mine  "  both  open  and  underground  excavations ;  but 
it  ezdudes  subterranean  workings  which  are  simply  used  as 
passages,  such  as  railway  tunnels,  sewers,  and  galleries  for  military 
purposes. 

The  word  ''mine"  is  derived  from  a  low-Latin  verb  meaning 
to  lead,  and  equivalent  to  **  ducere ; "  we  have  the  French  word 
**  mener,"  from  the  same  source.  No  doubt  originally  the  mineral 
deposit  itself  was  called  the  '*  mine  "  or  ''  lead,"  and  this  signifi- 
cation has  not  been  entirely  lost,  for  we  still  find  the  word  ^*  mine  " 
used  as  a  synonym  for  "  seam  "  in  the  case  of  coal  and  ironstone. 

I  must  remark  that  the  word  '^mine/'  or  its  equivalent  in 
oiher  languages,  varies  in  signification  in  different  countries  on 
account  of  legal  enactments  or  decisions  which  define  it.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  it  is  the  nature  of  the  excavation,  and  not  the 
nature  of  the  mineral,  which  decides  whether  the  workings  are  a 
mine  or  not.  For  legislative  purposes  the  term  "  mine "  is  restricted 
to  workings  which  are  carried  on  below  ground  by  artificial  light ; 
but  in  common  parlance  this  rule  is  not  observed,  and  the  word 
used  depends  upon  the  mineral  itself.  Thus  the  underground 
workings  for  buOding  stone  near  Bath,  and  for  slate  at  Festiniog, 
are  usually  spoken  of  as  quarries,  but  are  treated  legally  as 
mines. 

lu  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work* 
ings  for  mineral  are  classified  according  to  the  mineralogical 
nature  of  the  substance  wrought.  The  French  law  of  1810  makes 
three  claases  of  workings :  mineSf  minOres^  and  carrieres.  Deposits 
of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  coal,  and  beds  or  veins  of 
iron  ore  form  miTua,  Under  the  head  of  minQreBj  for  which  we 
have  no  equivalent  word  in  English,  are  included  bog  iron  ore^ 
pyritous  earths  fit  for  working,  sulphate  of  iron,  aluminous  earths 
and  peat,  whilst  the  carrieres j  or  quarries,  comprise  workings  for 
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stone,  day,  sand,  etc.,  whether  above  or  below  ground.  Tlie 
statute  of  1866  has  assimilated  the  minOrea  to  the  quarries,  and 
the  law  now  becomes  very  like  that  of  Italy  (1859),  which  dLstin- 
guishes  simply  mines  {mtniere)  and  quarries  (cave).  Deposits  con- 
taining metalUc  ores  (excepting  metal-bearing  sand  or  earth), 
sulphur,  bitumen,  coal,  or  lignite  aie  worked  as  '*  mines,**  whilst  pits 
from  which  sand  and  gravel  are  obtained  become  legally  '*  quarries.*' 
The  consequence  is  that  what  is  merely  an  underground  stone 
quarry  in  France  would  be  a  mine  in  England;  whilst  open 
workings  for  iron  ore,  such  as  those  of  Northamptonshire,  would 
be  ti  ue  mines  under  the  French  or  Italian  laws. 

In  a  general  text-book  upon  mining,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
go  beyond  the  Britif^h  definition  of  a  mine  and  to  include  the 
methods  of  working  minerals  in  excavations  open  to  the  daylight, 
as  well  as  in  those  which  are  purely  subterranean. 

The  mining  of  coal  is  a  subject  of  so  much  importance, 
especially  in  this  country,  that  it  requires  a  special  treatise; 
this  has  been  prepared  by  my  friend,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hughes,*  and 
my  task  consists  in  describing  the  methods  of  winning  and  work- 
ing all  other  useful  minerals,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
Furthermore,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  miner  to  cleanse  or  pre- 
pare his  ore  or  stone  for  sale,  I  shall  explain  the  processes  which 
are  usually  carried  on  at  the  mine,  and  can  be  fairly  included 
under  the  convenient  term  '^  drestdng."  Finally,  a  few  remarks 
will  be  made  concerning  legislation  affecting  mines  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  condition  of  workmen,  and  the  accidents  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 

The  subject  has  been  divided  into  the  following  chapters: — 

(i)  Ooourrenoe,  or  manner  in  which  the  useful  minerals  are 
found  in  the  earth's  crust. 

(2)  Prospecting^  or  search  for  minerals. 

(3)  Boring. 

(4)  Excavation. 

(5)  Supporting  excavations. 

6)  Exploitation,  or  working  away  of  minerals. 

7)  HanlagSy  or  transport  along  roads. 

8)  Winding,  or  hoisting  in  shafts. 

9)  Drainage,  or  removal  of  water. 
(10)  Ventilation. 
<ii)  Lighting. 

(12)  Descent  and  ascent. 

(13)  Dressing. 

(14)  Principles  of  employment. 

(15)  Legislation. 

(16)  Condition  of  workmen. 

(17)  Accidents. 

•  A  Text-Book  of  Coal  Mining,  London,  1892. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MODE  OF  OCCURRBNCE  OF  MINERALS. 

CUssificatioD  of  mineral  repositories. — Bedj. — Veias. — Masses. — Can«es 
affecting  the  pf'oductiveness  of  veins. — ^Theories  concerning  the 
formation  of  VHins. — Examples  of  mineral  deposits  arranged  alpha- 
betically. — Faults  or  oialocations. 

CLASSIFICATION. — ^Yarious  conditions  may  be  taken  as 
the  bases  of  classification  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  One  striking  characteristic  is  the  presence  or  absence  of 
beds  or  layers.  A  roc^  made  up  of  parallel  beds,  or  layers,  or  strata, 
is  said  to  be  strcUified  ;  a  rock  in  which  no  such  stTuctnre  exists 
is  called  unstraJtifwd.  When  we  examine  the  stmtffied  rocks 
closely,  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been  formed  at  Ibo 
bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers  by  the  gradual  deposition  of 
sediment,  by  precipitation  from  solutions,  and  by  the  growth  or 
accumulation  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms.  As  instances 
may  be  cited  beds  of  sandstone  or  clay,  formed  by  particles  of 
sand  or  mud  settling  down  in  water ;  beds  of  rock  salt,  resulting 
from  the  gnidual  drying-up  of  inland  seas ;  beds  of  limestone, 
formed  out  of  old  coral  reefs ;  beds  of  coal,  due  sometimes  to  plants 
growing  upon  the  spot  and  sometimes  to  pLmta  washed  into 
lakes  or  estuaries. 

The  unstratified  rocks  are  frequently  crystalline.  In  the 
case  of  recent  volcanoes  we  see  molten  rocks  issuing  forth  from 
Uie  earth,  spreading  over  it,  and  consolidating  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  many  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  now  met  with  at  the  surface  were  at  one  time  in  a  soft  fused 
condition.  Internal  evidence  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  process  of 
consolidation  often  took  place  at  a  very  great  depth,  and  on  this 
account  geologists  have  subdivided  the  crystalline  unstratified 
rocks  into  vdUxiniCy  which  hardened  like  recent  lavas  near  the 
surface,  and/^tt^onic,  which  became  solid  imder  the  heavy  pressure 
of  thick  masses  of  superincumbent  strata. 

One  class  of  crystalline  rocks  has  given  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy, viz.,  the  rocks  in  which  the  crystals  of  the  constituent 
minerals  are  arranged  in  roughly  parallel  layers.  The  rock  has  a 
flaky  structure,  and  is  known  as  a  crystalline  rchist.  Some 
cr}^lliite  schists  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  altered  sedi- 
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mentary  strata ;  in  others  the  foliated  structure  is  considered  to 
be  the  result  of  pressure  upon  pre-existing  crystalline  rocks. 
We  therefore  may  classify  the  principal  rocks  as  follows : 

Sedimentary  origin* 
I.  Stratified       •  -I   Chemical  origin. 


2.  XJnstratified  • 


{ 
{ 


Organic  origin. 

Yolcanic. 
Plutonic. 


The  crystalline  schists  must  be  placed  in  one  or  other  of  the»3 
two  great  divisions,  according  as  they  are  looked  upon  as  an 
altered  form  of  stratified  or  of  unstratified  rocks. 

This  classification  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  For  instance  it 
separates  two  of  the  products  of  a  volcano.  Volcanic  ash  falling 
into  the  sea  will  settle  down  and  form  a  stratified  rock,  whilst 
the  lava  issuing  from  the  same  vent  is  unstratified.  Again  it 
does  not  include  sea- water,  an  important  source  of  salt.  How- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  the  miner  a  simple  classification  is 
advisable,  and  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  his  purpose  so  long 
as  it  is  recollected  that  occasional  anomalies  must  be  expected. 

Any  one  of  the  five  classes  of  rocks  just  mentioned  may  be 
eidracted  from  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  commercial  purposes. 

Among  the  bedded  or  stratified  rocks  coal  is  the  most  im- 
portant, but  in  addition  we  have  beds  which  are  commercially 
valuable  on  account  of  the  metals  they  oontuin,  such  as  copper, 
gold,  iron,  lead,  manganese,  silver,  and  tin,  orpiecious  stones  such 
as  diamonds,  garnets,  rubies  and  sapphires ;  other  valuable  beds 
are  native  sulphur,  rock-salt,  and  innumerable  kinds  of  stone  for 
building,  decoration,  paving  and  road-making,  clays  for  making 
pottery  and  cement,  oil-shale  and  alum-shale. 

From  the  unstratified  rocks  we  obtain  supplies  of  stone  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes. 

In  addition  to  mineral  deposits,  which  consist  mainly  of 
original  constituent  members  of  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks, 
we  have  a  third  important  class  in  which  the  repository  of  the 
valuable  mineral  has  come  iitto  existence  subsequently  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  rocks  which  surround  it.  If  the  repository 
is,  roughly  speaking,  tabular  or  she<it-like,  it  is  called  a  minerctl 
vein  or  lodcy  and  if  in  any  other  form  it  is  a  niass. 

Hence  the  series  of  mineral  repositories  might  be  classed 
according  to  their  origin  as  follows : 


T.  •              •  •  (  Stratified. 

Primary  ongin  .   (  Unsti^tified. 

cs        J           .  .  f  Veins. 

Secondary  origin  .   ^  jj^^^ 
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T>ut  even  here  we  encounter  difficulties,  for  unstratified  rocks 
sometimes  occur  in  the  form  of  veins;  besides  which  primary 
origin  is  not  a  term  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  beds  formed 
from  sediment  which  consists  of  fragments  of  other  rocks. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  outward  form  should  have 
been  chosen  as  a  convenient  basis  of  classification,  and  accordingly 
~  repositories  have  been  separated  into : 


Tabular  or  sheet-like  .  I   ''  ^^' 

\  2.  Veins. 

Non-tabular        •        .       3.  Massa 


Masses. 

TABUIiAB  DEPOSITS. — These  are  repositories  which  have 
a  more  or  less  flattened  or  sheet-like  form.  They  may  be  divided 
according  to  their  origin  into  (i)  beds  or  strata;  (2)  mineral 
veins. 

(i)  Beds. — The  characteristic  feature  of  a  bed  or  seam  is  that 
it  is  a  member  of  a  series  of  stratified  rocks ;  the  layer  above  it  is 
called  the  roof,  the  one  below  it  is  the  Jloor.  Its  thiclmess  is  the 
distance  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  planes  of  stratification ;  its  dip  la  the  inclination  downward 
measured  from  the  horizontal;  its  strike  is  the  direction  of  a 
horizontal  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  stratification. 

The  thickness  of  workable  beds  varies  within  very  wide 
limits.  The  productive  part  of  the  copper-shale  at  Mansfeld  is 
only  3  inches  to  7  inches  thick ;  and  one  of  the  beds  of  gold- 
bearicg  coiiglomerate  at  Johannesburg  is  only  6  inches  to  2  feet 
across;  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lead-bearing  sandstone  of 
Mechemich,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  100  feet  (30  m.),  and  a  bed  of 
brown  coal  at  Briihl  in  the  same  neighbourhood  no  less  than  131 
feet  (40  m.)  thick.  The  principal  bed  of  slate  at  the  Oakeley 
Quarry,  Festiniog,  is  120  feet  thick  (36*5  m.). 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  thickness  of  a  bed  necessarily 
remains  uniform.    Occasionally  this  is 
the  case  over  a  very  large  area;  but  ^'®'  ^* 

frequently  the  thickness  varies,  and 
the  bed  may  dwindle  away  gradually, 
or  increase  in  size,  or  become  divided 
into  two,  owing  to  the  intercalation  of 
a  parting  of  valueless  rock;  but,  in 
spite  of  such  variations,  a  bed  is  much 
more  uniform  in  thickness  and  com- 
position than  a  vein.     Fig.  i  shows 

beds  of  shale,  limestone,  iron  ore  and  sandstone,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  the  object  of  a  mining  undertaking. 

(2)  Veins  or  Iiodes. — Veins  or  lodes  are  more  or  less  tabular 
or  sheet-like  mineral  deposits,  formed  more  or  less  entirely  since 
the  encloidng  rocks  (country),  And  either  occupying  cavities  formed 
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originally  by  figures,  or  conebting  of  rock  altered  in  the  vicinity 
of  fiBaures.  A  simple  and  typical  example  of  a  vein  is  ebown  in 
Fig,  3,  representing  a  lead  lode  in  slate  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann  in 
Corawali.*  It  ia  evident  that  a  fissure  in  the  slate  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  SQccesaiTe  deposition  of  bandfl  of  mineral  on  both 
sides.  The  unfilled  cavities  are  railed  locht  (Wales  and  Isle  of 
Man),  or  vrigsf  (Cornwall).  The 
•  ^  definition  given  above  differs  some- 

whnt  from    that  of  some  standard 
authors,  whoise  opinious  I  will  quote. 
Werner  says :%  "Veins  are  spedal 
tabular  mineral  repoeitories  which 
nearly  always  cut  across  the  strati- 
fication of  rocks  and  so  far  have  a 
different  lie  to  them,  and  are  filled 
with  a  mineral  maas  differing  more 
or  loiw  from  the  surrounding  rocks;" 
and  furtfaer,§  "  Mineral  veins  may 
be  more  exactly  defined  by  saying  that  they  are  fissures  in  the 
rocks    which   have    been    Bubsequenlly  filled    up   with  various 
miuernls   differing   more  or  \«i^  from    the  surrounding  rock." 
Game's  definition   is  this:||    "By  a  true   vein,    I    understand 
the  mineral  contents  of  a  vertical  or  inclined  fissure,  nearly 
straight,  and  of  indefinite  length  and  depth."     Ton  Ootta's  is 
shorter :i[  "Mineral  veins  are  the  contents  of  fir^^ures,"  whilst 
Grimm  says  :**  "  Veins  are  fissures  in  rocks  which  have  1>een 
wholly  or  partly  filled  with  minerals."     Yon  Groddeck's  explana- 
tion nins  thus  :tt  "  Veins  are  fissures  which  have  been  filled  up." 
In  Geikie's  text-book  we  find  :lt  "A  mineral  vein  consists  of  one 
or  more  minerals  deposited  within  a  fissure  of  the  earth's  crust." 
Piwf espor von  Sandberger's  idea  of  a  vein  is  the  same :§§  "True 
veins,  that  is  to  say,  figures  filled  with  ores."     In  France  ||||  aud 
Italy^^  similar  definitiuns  prevail. 


•  C.  Lo  Keyo  Foster,  "  lUmarks  on  the  Lode  at  WbeaJ  Marr  Ann,  Men- 
binl.i',''  TVntu,  It.  Gtoi,  Jioe.  Corvicalt,  vol.  ix.  p.  ly. 
ly  taksD  from  the  CoraUb  word  "  ft^n'^.  , 
Werner,  A'eue  TJ.firie  vim  der  EaMehu 
IT)!-  p.  3- 

g  Ibid. 

II  J.  Caitift,  "On  1h*  Relative  Aire  of  the  Veins  of  Cornwall,"  Traitt.  R. 
Geol.  fix,  Cormcail.     PeDzance,  1S22,  vol.  ii.  p.  $1. 

If  DU  Lekre  von  dt<a  Er^agtntdtttn.     Freiberg.  1859,  p.  102. 

**  Die  Lagertiaitfn  der  nufiCoren  Htnfrolien.    Prague,  iS6g.  p.  97. 

++  IHt  LfhTt  twn  den  Lagerttiitlen  der  Erzt.     Leiptic,  1879,  p.  31. 

tX   Text  Book  of  Oeology.     London,  1882,  p.  591. 

g§  Unltrtvchungen  itlier  ErzySoge.     WiBsbaocn,  1882,  p.  4. 

II II  HaioD  de  la  Goupilliiire,  iSoan  dExphiiatiim  dtt  ilintf.     Pdiis,  1SS3, 
p  l.V 

liT  V  Zoppclri,  Arte  Miierarla.    Milan,  i8Sa,  p.  16. 
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As  long  ago  as  the  year  1S64,*  Mr.  Richard  Pearce  brouglit 
forward  the  theoiy  that  miny  of  the  tin  lodes  of  Cornwall  hive 
been  formed  by  the  alteration  of  granite,  and  my  own  t  inveati- 
gallons  have  conv'ncad  me  th&t  he  is  right.  The  lodes  appeal 
to  bo  bunds  of  i-tanniferous  rock  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
granite  in  the  vicinity  of  fissures.  The  tabular  mass  oE  tin-bearing 
rock  10  or  15  feet  thick,  called  the  lode,  is  traversed  by  aundr; 
fiseures  and  pa^^aee  without  any  distinct  walls  or  boundaries  into 
noD-stanniferoua  gmnite;  sometimee  the  main  fissure  ia  a  few 
inches  wide  filled  with  crystallised  quartz  And  other  minerals. 
This  filled-np  crack  answers  to  the  common  definition  of  a  vein, 
bnt  the  rest  of  the  stanniferous  mass  does  not.  It  has  no  definite 
boonding  planes,  it  contains  no 
ftsgments  of  the  sorroanding  ^'O-  3- 

To^A,  and  preeents  no  appear-  * 

ance   of   having    been    formed  ■ 

by  the  deposition  of  minerab  * 

apon  the  sides  of  an  open  rent  „ 

(^^■3)-    As  much  of  the  Stan-  |* 

niferoas  rock  as  will    pay  for  1 

wcffking  is  known  as  the  lode.  \ 

I  think  the  geologist  must  give 
way  and  suit  his  deHuition  to 

the  wants  of  the  miner.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  the  miner  to 
give  up  a  term  consecrated  by  aniversal  usage,  simply  because 
geologists  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  lodes  have 
been  formed  on  the  name  plan. 

If  Cornwall  furnished  tiie  only  exceptions  to  the  time-honoured 
definition  of  a  mineral  vein,  one  would  perhaps  hesitate  in  pro- 
potdng  any  alteration ;  but  when  similar  or  somewhat  similar 
eases  are  met  with  in  other  pnrts  of  the  globe,  the  necessity  for 
some  change  becomes  apparent. 

Mr.  Kendall  J  says  that  the  luematite  veins  of  the  Ijike  District 
(England)  are  not  filled  tiesures,  but  are  substitutional  deporits, 
the  result  of  a  gradual  replacement  of  the  original  rock  by  other 
minerals. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Emmons  §  lakes  a  similar  view:  "I  consider  ic 
reasonably  certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  so-cailed 
fissure-veins  in    the  Rocky  Mount;un   region,  notably  those  in 

*  R.  Paarc«,  "The  Inflaenoe  ol  Lo<le«  on  Bocks,"  Sep.  Minen'  Aitoe. 
Contun'tt.     Traro,  lS6|,  p,  iS. 

t  C.  Le  Neve  Foimt.  "  Oa  tha  Great  Fl  it  Ltde  Banth  of  Rsdmth  ani] 
Cimbome  and  on  aoiDe  othrr  Tio-dspoaitB  formed  by  the  alteration  of 
GranlM,"  Quart.  Jour.  Oeci.  Soe.,  Load^D,  1S78,  vul.  ziilv.  pp.  640-653. 

t  3.  D.  Kendall,  ''On  the  Miaeral  Veina  of  the  Lake  Diatrict,''  Iraiu 
ilavA.  GeoL  Soe.     Hancbester,  I8S4.  voL  xvlii.  p.  293. 

S  R.  C.  HilU.  "Ore  Depusiia  oF  Snmmit  DUtrict.  Rio  Granile  Conntrt 
Coloiado."  Condenaad  tor  tbe  Eaj'tteering  ami  Mining  Jonrnal,  by  B.  V. 
BmmoM.    £iij-  ^*'*  •''•"^-    '8  3,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  334. 
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Colorado  and  Montana,  are  simply  the  alteration,  dlicificatfon, 
and  mineralisation  of  the  country  rock  along  certain  planes  which 
for  eome  reason  <n-  other  offered  exceptionally  eaay  aocesH  to  per- 
colating mineml  solutions,  and  are  not  the  filling  ap  of  pre- 
exiating  cavities  in  the  rock,  as  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
characterietic  of  a  true  fissure- vein." 

Some  of  the  lodee  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,*  may  be  described  as 
belts  or  Eones  of  anri- 
Fio-  4-  f  erouB  mica-schist  with- 

out any  definite  bound- 
aries ;  Fig.  4  shows  one 
of  them,whicb  is  worked 
at  Canton  mine.  AA  ia 
i  a  vein  of  quarts,  BB  a 
channel  or  zone  of  dis- 
torbed  and  distorted 
schist,  CC  a  folse  wall 
or  plane,  along  which 
there  has  been  a  shift- 
ing of  the  strata.  The 
vein  A  A,  which  has 
been  formed  along  one 
of  the  lines  of  fracture 
and  dislocation,  is  called 
the  "indicator,"  as  it 
acts  the  part  of  a  gnide 
to  ths  miner  in  his  en- 
desToars  to  follow  the 
auriferous  channel ;  but 
the  precious  metftl  is  not 
confined  to  the  fpace 
between  A  and  0. 

The  question    as    to 

what  constitutes  a  vein 

or  lode  has  been  more 

thoroughly  threshed  out 

in   the   United    States 

than  elsewhere,  because 

CANTON  MINE  in  some  parts  of   that 

country     the      miner's 

title  to  his  property  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the  word. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  term  "  lode"  has  been  defined  by 

judicial  decisions. 

In  the  year  i877,Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  the  celebrated  Riehmmi 

V.  Evartka  case,  gave  the  following  interpretation  'f  "  We  are  of 

•  Kckard,   "The  Oold-Selds  ot   Otago,"   Trant.   Amer.   Intt.   M,   E. 

M'Stlug  of  Jane  1S93. 

t  Traucript  ol  Kecoid.    Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Noi.  1038 
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opinion,  therefore,  that  the  term  lode,  as  used  in  the  Acts  of 
Congress,  is  applicable  to  any  zone  or  belt  of  mineralized  rock 
lying  within  boundaries  clearly  separating  it  from  the  neighbour- 
ing rock." 

This  definition,  which  has  been  framed  for  the  practical  work- 
ing of  an  Act  of  Congress,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one  for  the 
edentific  miner,  because  it  would  include  a  bed  or  seam,  whilst  it 
would  exclude  some  of  the  Cornish  tin  lodes  which  have  no  distinct 
boundaries. 

Some  subsequent  decisions  cover  more  ground,  for  they  ignore 
the  question  of  shape.  Judge  Hallett  *  gave  the  following  charge 
in  the  case  of  Uyman v.  TheAapen Mining  amd  Smdting  Company  : 
**  It  may  be  said  that  with  ore  in  mass  and  in  position  in  the 
body  of  a  mountain,  no  other  fact  is  required  to  prove  the 
ezistence  of  a  lode  of  the  dimensions  of  the  ore.  As  far  as  it 
prevails,  the  ore  is  a  lode  whatever  its  form  or  structure  may  be, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  decide  any  question  of  fissures, 
contacts,  selvage,  slickensides,  or  other  marks  of  distinction,  in 
order  to  establish  its  character.  As  was  said  in  another  case  t  in 
this  coturt :  '  A  body  of  mineral  or  mineral-bearing  rock  in  the 
general  mass  of  the  mountain,  so  far  as  it  may  continue  unbroken 
and  without  interruption,  may  be  regarded  as  a  lode,  whatever 
the  boundaries  may  be.  In  the  ezistenoe  of  such  body,  and  to  the 
extent  of  it,  boundaries  are  implied.' " 

While  quoting  these  decisions  on  account  of  their  importance 
to  prospectors  and  to  holders  of  mining  property  in  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  wise  to  adhere,  for  the  purposes  of  the  student, 
to  the  definition  I  have  proposed,  and  to  consider  tabular  shape 
and  origin  subsequent  to  that  of  the  enclosing  rocks  as  the  chief 
characteristics  of  mineral  veins  or  lodes.  No  doubt  a  very  large 
number  of  mineral  veins  are  simply  the  contents  of  fissures; 
others  are  bands  of  rock  impregnated  with  ore  adjacent  to  fissures ; 
others,  again,  have  been  formed  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
replacement  of  the  constituents  of  the  original  rock  by  new 
minerals. 

Veins  may  occur  in  stratified  or  unstratified  rocks,  and  in  the 
former  they  usually  cut  across  the  planes  of  bedding. 

like  a  bed,  a  vein  has  its  dip  and  strike ;  but  as  the  dip  of 
veins  is  generally  great,  it  is  often  measured  from  the  vertical, 
and  is  then  spoken  of  as  the  underlie^  underlay y  or  hade.  Instead 
of  being  expressed  in  degrees,  the  underlie  is  sometimes  measured 
by  the  amount  a  lode  plunges  under  cover,  or  away  from  the  vertical, 
in  a  distance  of  i  fathom  (6  feet)  measured  along  the  dip.     Thus 

and  1039.  The  Biehnumd  Mining  Company  of  Nevada  ▼.  Hie  Eureka  Con- 
$olidaied  Mining  Company,  Appeal  from  the  Circait  Coait  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Nevada,  p.  604.    Filed  January  17,  1878. 

*  "The  Aspen  Ca^e,"  Eng,  Min,  Jour.    New  Tork,  vol.  zliii.  1887,  p.  21. 

t  ''  The  Smuggler  Case/'  op,  cit,  p.  20. 
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if  AB  (Fig.  s)  represeDtsalode,  and  AC  =  6  feet,  AD  being veiti- 
ml,  draw  the  line  GB  at  right  angles  to  AD,  the  inclimitioii  is 
mensured  by  the  relation  of  EO  to  AO. 

If  EC—  2  feet  the  underlie  is  Baid  to  be  i  feet  in  a  fathom. 

Tbia   approaches  very   uloeely  to    a   dip   of   70*,  or 

Via.  5.       underlie  of  20°,  whilst   i  foot  in  a  fathom,  for  most 

A  practical  purposes,  corresponds  to  a  dip  of  80°,  or 

underlie  of  to".     This  method  of  expressitig  the  dip 

enables  it  to  be  determined  with  a  rule  or  tape.     11 

AB  (Fig.  6)  ia  a  lode  at  the  end  of  a  mining  tunnel 

{leoel},  the  miner  has  simply  to  measure  the  distance 

EO  =  6  feet,  drop  a  stone  from  C  and  ascertain  the 

distance  from  D,  where  tt  falls,  to    E.     However, 

there  is  the  disadvantage  that  some  miners  take  the 

standard  fathom  vertically  and  not  along  the  dip ; 

therefore,   to  avoid  any  chance   of    confusion  tt  is 

wiser  to  express  the  inclioatiou  of  veins  in  degrees, 

and  not  by  "  feet  in  a  fathom." 

The  bounding  planes  of  a  vein,  VV  (Fig.  7),  are  called  the  woH» 
or  cAeatf,  and  they  are  frequently  smooth  and  striated,  showing  that 
one  side  must  have  slid  against  the  other.  These  striated  surfaces 
are  oOIed  siickeneides.  At  the  Halkyn  mine,  Flintshire,  the 
whole  side  of  one  of  the  levels,  for  a  distance  of  ten  yards,  is  a 
smooth  flat  polished  surface,  with  small  strife,  precisely  like  the 
Bcratchings  produced  upon  rocks  by  the  action  of  gla^ers.  In 
this  particular  case  the  striations  are  horizontal ;  more  frequently 
they  are  inclineJ.     The  wall  above  a  lode  is  cilled  the  hanjing 

Fig.  6.  no.  7. 

r  A  c 


vmH,  AG,  the  one  underneath,  t\iQ  foot  wail,  CD.  The  rock 
surrounding  or  enclosing  the  lode  is  called  the  country,  EB.  I 
give  this  term,  not  because  I  wish  to  perpetuate  a  mere  Cornish 
provincialism,  but  because  it  has  crept  into  use  elsewhere.  To 
use  the  words  country  rock,  as  is  done  veiy  frequently,  is  to  be 
guilty  of  tautology.  I  may  here  remark,  once  for  all,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  best  to  avoid  local  technical  terms,  and  as  far  as 
jpoBtdble  employ  words  which  are  understood  by  every  one ;  but 
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some  expressions  are  so  oonvenient  on  account  of  their  brevity 
that  they  may  fairly  be  adopted  into  our  language.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  layer  of  day,  FG,  between  the  lode  and  the 
enclosing  rocks ;  such  a  layer  is  called  a  aehxigey  dig  (Cornwall), 
gtmge  (U.S.),  or  aUa  (California).  A  large  maps  of  the  adjacent 
rock  found  enclosed  in  the  lode  is  called  a  Aorse,  HH. 

The  valueless  components  of  a  lode  which  surround  the  ore  are 
often  spoken  of  as  forming  the  gangvA.  I  mention  the  word  in 
erdeiHowfifiter  a  protest  against  its  use,  because,  in  its  passage  to 
U8  from  the  Grerman  through  the  French,  it  has  lost  part  of  its 
original  meaning.  We  already  have  the  words  veinsUmej  lode- 
siuff',  and  nuUrixj  which  are  more  strictly  correct  and  more  easily 
understood  than  gangue,  which,  by  Englishmen,  should  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion. 

Veins  often  continue  for  a  great  distance  along  their  strike. 
The  Van  lode  in  Montgomeryshire  is  known  for  a  length  of  nine 
mUes,  whilst  the  Great  Quartz  Vein  in  California  has  been  traced 
for  a  distance  of  no  less  than  eighty  miles. 

Veins  are  of  less  luiform  productiveness  than  beds,  and  are 
rarely  worth  working  through- 
out. Rich  portions  alternate 
with  poor  or  worthless  portions. 
The  rich  paits  have  received 
various  names  according  to  the 
forms  they  assume  :  Yig.  8  re- 
presents a  longitudinal  section 
along  the  strike  of  a  lode,  and 
tbe  stippled  parts  are  ore-bodies. 
BBB  are  bunches;  A  is  a  lai-ge      , 

bunch  or  course  of  ore ;  when  an  ore-body  forms  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuous column  we  have  a  ehooi  {chitte,JJ,S.),  Ore-bodies  which  upon 
being  excavated  leave  chimney-like  openings  are  called  pipes  (C). 
In  the  United  States  the  Spanbh  word  bonanza,  literally  meaning. 
**  fair  weather "  or  "  prosperity,"  is  frequently  used  for  a  rich 
body  of  ore.  The  inclination  of  a  shoot  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike  is  called  its  pitch  and  sometimes  its  dip,  though  it  is  better 
to  restrict  this  woid  to  the  meaning  it  receives  among  geologists. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  miner  to  know  where  he 
may  expect  to  find  a  rich  ore-body  in  a  mineral  vein.  Experience 
bhowR  that  many  conditions  afiect  its  productiveness,*  viz. : — 

1.  Intersections  with  other  veins. 

2.  Nature  of  the  adjacent  rock. 

3.  Change  of  dip. 

4.  Change  of  strike. 

♦  S<e  al^,  L.  Hi  if  FC net,  Chaervatians  on  the  Bich  Pnrtu  of  the  Lo  '«#  €if 
Co'Hvcall.  Tian^lated  from  the  French  by  J.  U.  Collins.  London  tnd 
Truro,  1877. 
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(i)  InterteetioTU  of  veint. — AB  (Fig.  9)  is  a  vein  i 
another  CD  at  an  acote  angle  AEO ;  it  b  frequently  the  case  that 
there  is  an  enrichment  about  the  junction  E.     If  the  linea  A'B*, 
Ciy  repreeent    the    lodee  at  e  lower 
Fio.  9,  level,   then  EE'   indicates  the  line  of 

intersection,  which  ma;  be  the  axis  of 
a  aftoot  of  ore  upon  one  of  them ;  but 
when  the  angle  AEG  approaches  a  right 
'  an^e  a  fovourable  result  is  not  ex- 
it AB  {Fig.  10)  represents  a  section 
of  a  lode  along  the  dip,  and  CD,  KF, 
and  OH  are  small  veins  {Jieedert,  drop- 
pert)  falliug  into  it,  an  increase  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  lode  often  occurs  near  the  intersecti<m. 

(3)  Natwre  oj  lAe  adjacent  tocJc. — Few  facte  are  more  generally 
recognised  thtui  the  influence  of  the  enclosing  rock  upon  the 
productiveness  of  a  lode.  I  will  cite  some  well-known  ezampiee. 
In  the  Alston  Moor  dirtrict  the  veins  croes  alternating  beds  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  shale;  they  are  generally  more  pro- 
ductive  in  the  limestone  than  in  the  sandstone  or  the  shale. 
At  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  the  ulver  veins  are  productive  in  the 


"^6---,\- — " 


fahlbanda,  that  is  to  sny,  quartz  schist,  mica  schist,  hornblende 
schist, and  chlorite  schist  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites  and  other 
metallic  sulphides,  but  are  poor  where  they  croes  the  gneiss.  The 
lines  AB  and  CD  in  Fig.  1 1  represent  two  such  veins  in  plan;  the 
portions  ah  and  cd  are  worth  working,  but  the  other  parts  are  not. 
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In  the  Gympie*  gold  field,  Queensland,  the  veins  are  richest 
in  certain  bands  of  black  shale.  Four  principal  belts  of  black 
shale  have  been  recognised,  and  their  influence  is  so  thoroughly 
known  that  **  the  fact  has  determined  the  system  of  mining  on 
the  field." 

Turning  to  another  part  of  Australia,  we  may  notice  the 
**  indicators "  at  BaUarat.f  These  are  narrow  beds,  some  only 
^  inch  thick,  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification  of  th^ 
enclosing  slate,  and  full  of  small  cubical  crystals  of  iron  pyrites. 
Their  dip  is  nearly  vertical,  and  they  can  be  traced  for  miles. 
When  a  quartz  vein  crosses  an  "  indicator  "  there  is  usually  rich 
gold  along  the  line  of  intersection.  Mr.  Charles  King  says: 
**  About  ten  of  these  *  indicators '  are  known  within  a  width  east 
and  west  of  1,400  feet,  and  in  the  case  of  six  out  of  these,  the 
quartz  crossing  them  contains,  at  the  line  of  intersection,  exceed- 
ingly rich  patdies  of  gold,  frequently  in  nuggets  many  ounces  in 
w«ght."  Why  only  six  out  of  the  ten  indicators  should  have  the 
enriching  effect  is  not  stated. 

A  third  instance  of  the  enriching  effect  of  a  pyritiferous  rock 
is  afforded  in  the  Thames^  gold-field  of  New  Zealand,  where, 
instead  of  a  narrow  ^*  indicator,"  there  is  a  marked  belt  of  rock, 
60  to  80  feet  thick,  in  which  the  veins  prove  remunerative.  This 
**  congenial "  bed  is  a  felspathic  sandstone  containing  pyrites,  and 
is  probably  a  volcanic  ash.  The  veins  are  poor,  or  die  out 
altogether  on  entering  the  harder  diorite  or  underlying  slate. 

Even  in  the  case  of  earthy  minerals  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs.  At  Wotherton  mine,  in  Shropshire,  the  barytes  vein  is 
wide  and  worth  working  when  the  adjacent  rock  is  volcanic  ash, 
but  narrow  and  valueless  in  shale. 

Lead  veins  in  Derb3rshire,  which  are  productive  in  limestone, 
rarely  yield  much  ore  in  the  toadHone,  an  interbedded  lava. 

(3)  Change  of  dip, — In  a  given  vein  the  parts  approaching 
verUcahty  are  often  noticed  to  be  richer  than  those  which  are 
comparatively  flat. 

(4)  Change  of  sirike. — ^The  veins  of  a  mining  district  are  com^ 
monly  found  to  have  the 

same  prevailing  strike.  Fio*  12. 

Thus  the  tin  and  copper      ^       i,  ^^^^d.^       . .  ^^^.^^^f 

lodes  of  the  Camborne    *    ^T?**-.*B.i,-^— ^-^^■*-mu...__    . 

and  Redruth  districts, 

C(RHwall,§  usually  run  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  and  are  Espoken  of 

♦  B.  L.  Jack,  AfVKWsi  Report  of  Hit  Dqtartmeni  of  JUinea,  Queensland,  for 
He  year  1885.    Brisbane,  18S6,  |i.  58. 

t  C.  Lfc  Neve  Foster,  **  MinlDg  Indnstries/'  Reports  on  the  Colonial  iko 
iions  of  the  ExJiibition,    London,  1887,  p.  18. 

t  Op.dUV'ZS. 

§  Henwood,  '*  On  the  Metalliferous  Deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,*' 
Trang.  R.  Gtol,  Soe.  Com.    Penzance,  1843,  ^ol-  v.  p.  250. 
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as  east  and  west  lodes.  Slight  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike  are  sometimes  followed  by  variations  in  the  productive- 
ness ;  in  the  case  of  a  lode  with  an  average  strike  repre- 
sented by  the  dotted  line  a  b,  it  may  happen  that  the  parallel 
parts  ab,cd,eff  are  poor,  and  the  parallel  parts  b  c  and  d  e 
rich*  (Pig.  12). 

Too  much  stress  must  not  be  laid  upon  this  question  of  strike; 
because  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  certain 
strike  is  favourable.  For  instance,  the  two  principal  mines  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  Laxey  and  Fozdale,  are  wrought,  one  upon  a 
north  and  south  vein,  the  other  upon  an  east  and  west  vein,  only 
a  few  miles  apart ;  and  at  St.  Just,  in  the  extreme  west  of  Corn- 
wall, the  mean  direction  of  the  lodes  is  35*"  N.  of  W.,  and  there- 
fore quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  chief  metalhferous 
I'egion;  but  with  individual  lodes  changes  of  strike  should  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

Formation  of  Mineral  Veins. — Though  this  book  is  intended 
to  deal  mainly  with  the  working  of  mines,  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  veins  are  necessary — first,  because  the 
posteriority  of  their  formation  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics ; 
and,  secondly,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  useful 
minerals  came  to  be  concentrated  along  certain  lines  may  enable 
us  some  day  to  predict  the  precise  spots  where  subterranean  riches 
are  accumulated. 

The  principal  theories  are ; 

1.  Fracture  and  motion  with  mechanical  filling. 

2.  Fracture  and  injection  of  molten  matter. 

I  (a)  from  above. 
(6)  from  below, 
(c)  from  the  sides. 
4.  Fracture  and  sublimation,  or  deposition  from  gases, 
(i)  Mechanical  Filling, — If  a  rock  is  fractured,  and  one  side 
of  the  crack  slides  against  the  other,  a  vein  of  crushed  material  is 
formed.     If  the  rock  is  shale  or  slat«,  the  vein  is  a  band  of  clay 
more  or  less  mixed  with  uncrushed  fragments,  and  in  Cornwall  is 
known  as  Sijlookan. 

(2)  Injection. — Veins  formed  by  the  injestion  of  a  molten  or 
plastic  rock  into  fissures  are  usually  known  as  dykes. 

(3)  Deposition  from  Sdution. — The  lode  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann, 
Cornwall  (Fig.  2),  is  an  instance  of  a  vein  formed  apparently  by 
deposition  from  solution.  Many  of  the  common  constituents  of 
mineral  veins,  such  as  silica,  carbonate  of  calcium,  sulphate  of 
barium,  are  known  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  water,  whilst  the 
metallic  sulphides  can  be  formed  by  the  reduction  of  a  soluble 
sulphate,  or  by  the  reaction  of  a  soluble  sulphide  or  sulphuretted 

*  Gbarles  Thomas,  Remarks  on  the  Oeclogy  of  Cornwall  and  Dccon.  R.d- 
ruth,  1859,  p.  5. 
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hjdrogen  upon  metallic  compounds.  Some  metallic  sulphides  are 
aoluble  in  alkaline  solutions. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  the  place  whence  the 
mineral-bearing  solutions  came.  The  theory  that  they  came 
from  above  finds  few  upholders  nowadays,  and  the  battle  rages 
principally  between  the  advocates  of  the  (ucensioncd  theory,  or 
supposition  that  the  minerals  came  up  in  solution  from  very 
great  depths,  and  the  upholders  of  the  lateral  secretion  theory, 
in  which  it  is  assumed  that  they  were  leached  out  of  the  adjacent 
rocks  and  re-deposited  in  the  vein  cavity.  This  latter  theory  has 
been  powerfully  espoused  of  late  years  by  Professor  Fridolin  von 
Sandberger,*  who  has  pursued  his  investigations  with  great 
ardour.  He  showb  that  small  quantities  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  tin  are  contained  in 
silicates  such  as  aogite,  hornblende,  mica,  and  olivine,  which  are 
essential  constituents  of  plutonio  and  volcanic  rocks;  and  he 
concludes  that  these  rocks  are  the  sources  from  which  the  lodes 
have  derived  their  riches. 

Prof,  von  Sandberger's  views  have  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  for  Prof.  Alfred  Stelznerf  combats  his  methods  of 
analysis. 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  afifirm  with  certainty  that  a  given 
mineral,  such  as  mica,  contains  lead  for  instance,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  possibility  that  particles  of  galena  were  mixed  with  it.  The 
absolute  freedom  of  the  rocks  submitted  to  analysis,  from  any 
mechanical  admixture  with  pyrites  or  other  sulphides  is  a  neces- 
sary foundation- stone  of  von  Sandberger's  theory.  It  is  against 
this  point  that  Professor  Stelzner  directs  his  attack,  and  he  shows, 
by  the  results  of  numei*ous  carefully  conducted  experiments,  that 
the  metals  found  on  analysis  by  Professor  von  Sandberger  did  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  silicates,  but  may  have  been  derived 
from  mechanically  mixed  sulphides  which  had  resisted  his 
attempts  to  remove  them.  Stelzner  points  out  that  the  occurrence 
in  the  country  of  sulphides,  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  lodec, 
may  be  explained  quite  as  well  by  their  having  travelled  from  the 
fissure  into  the  adjacent  rock,  as  in  the  reverse  direction. 

\^th  reference  to  the  silver  fouod  in  the  rocks,  Stelzner  re- 
marks that  the  mica  of  granite  at  S  ilzbiichle  in  the  Black  Forest, 
stated  by  von  Sandberger  and  others  to  contain  o'ooi  to  0*006 
per  cent,  of  silver,  was  found  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any 
traces  of  the  metal  when  assayed  with  special  precautions  at  the 
Mining  College  of  Freiberg. 

Under  these  circumstances  von  Sandberger's  theories  must  for 
the  present  be  lopked  upon  as  not  entirely  proven,  much  as  one 

*  VfUenucJiuHffen  <iber  Erzgdngt.    Wicf^bader,  1882  and  1885. 

t  •*  Die  Lateralsecreiions-Theorie  und  ih  e  Bedeatnng  f Qr  da»(  Pfibramfir 
Ganggybiet,*' yoAr&ticA  derhJc.  Bergak€i(lemien  zu  TjCfhcn  und  PfiOram  vnd 
der  kgl.  ung.  Bcrgahudemie  zu  Schemniiz^  vol.  xzxvii. 
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would  like  to  be  able  to  account  in  so  direct  a  manner  for  the  in* 
fluence  of  the  country  upon  the  contents  of  the  lodes. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Becker,*  with  reference  to  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada,  deserve  special  mention,  because 
the  adherents  of  both  parties  will  probably  claim  them  as  support* 
ing  their  theories.  To  avoid  any  chance  of  mistake,  I  quote  ver- 
batim :  '^  The  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  cinnabar,  pyrites,  and  gold  of  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  the  Pacific  slope  reached  their  present  positions  in  hot  solutions 
of  double  sulphides,  which  were  leached  out  from  masses  under^ 
lying  the  granite  or  from  the  granite  itself."  Mr.  Becker 
supposes  that  the  hot  alkaline  solutions  were  the  products  of 
volcanic  agencies,  and  he  decidedly  leans  to  the  view  that  they 
took  up  the  heavy  metals  in  their  passage  through  the  granite 
itself,  and  not  from  rocks  underlying  it. 

Even  if  the  ore  was  not  leached  out  of  the  immediately  adjacent 
rocks,  these  may  have  influenced  its  deposition  either  chemically 
or  mechanically.  It  is  possible  that  a  certain  bed  may  act  as 
a  reducing  agent  upon  a  solution  which  touches  it,  and  so  cause 
precipitation;  this  may  be  the  reason  why  rich  gold  has  been 
deposited  where  the  pyritiferous  "indicators"  intersect  the 
Ballarat  lodes.  The  mechanical  effect  is  also  very  simple.  A  fissure 
formed  in  a  soft  rock  is  likely  to  be  filled  up  by  pieces  of  the 
sides  dropping  in,  especially  if  there  is  any  sliding  of  the  hanging 
wall  upon  the  foot  wall ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rock  is  hard, 
the  chasm  will  remain  open  and  leave  a  space  for  the  reception 
of  ores.  This  fact  gives  a  reason  for  the  steep  parts  of  lodes  being 
sometimes  richer  than  the  flatter  parts.  If  a  wavy  cut  is  made 
in  a  piece  of  card  or  paper  to  represent  the  fissure,  and  the 
*'  hanging  wall "  slid  down  a  little,  we  have  open  spaces  where 
the  fissure  is  steep,  whilst  the  "  walls  "  touch  where  the  fissure  is 
flatter,  leaving  no  room  for  any  depo&ition  of  ore  to  take  place. 
A  wavy  crack  of  this  kind  may  be  caused  by  variations  of  hard- 
ness and  fissility,  such  as  happen  when  shale  is  interbedded  with 
limestone ;  here  the  crack  will  be  propagated  more  readily  along 
the  planes  of  stratification  of  the  shale  than  across  them.  After 
a  slight  shift  of  the  "  hanging  wall "  downwards,  the  cavities  in 
the  limestone  become  receptacles  for  mineral  deposits,  whilst  the 
crack  contains  little  but  crushed  rock  in  the  shale. 

In  a  like  manner  the  variation  in  productiveness  noticed  upon 
a  slight  alteration  of  strike  may  be  due  to  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  "  country,"  which  not  only  caused  a  deviation  from  the 
general  direction  of  the  fissure,  but  also  afiected  its  ore-bearing 
qualities.  Here,  too,  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
called  "  ore  against  ore."      In  Fig.  13  let  ABCD,  and  EFGH 

*  "OeoloflTj  of  the  Qaicksilver  Mines  of  the  Pacific  SlopR,"  Monograpla 
9fUie  V,S.  Oeol,  S'lrvey^  vol.  xiii.  p.  449.    Washington,  1868. 
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icpresent  a  plan  of  two  parallel  lodes,  BC  and  FG  being  rich  part^; 

the  miner  notices  that  an  improvement  in  the  prodactiveness  takes 

place  in  both  lodes  when  the  strike  changes  from  £.  and  W.  to  £• 

25^  N.,  and  that  the  rich  part,  BC,  is  opposite  the  lich  part  F6. 

l&s  is  not  surprising  if  the  parts  BC  and  FG  are  in  a  special  belt 

or    zone,    included 

between    the   lines  ^^^-  i3- 

HE,  LM,   capable  *> 

of  exerting  either  a 

mechanical       effect 

upon  the  size  of  the 

vein-cavity    by    its 

hardness,     or     a 

chemical   effect    by 

its  composition. 

The  adjacent  rock 
may  likewise  have 
affected  the  lode  by 
its  porosity  or  by  its 
impermeability,  in 
the  former  case  by 
affording  an  easy  channel  for  the  solutions  which  brought  in  the 
minerals,  and  in  the  latter  by  interposing  a  dam  which  prevented 
or  delayed  their  escape. 

(4)  Sublimation, — ^The  sublimation  theory  meets  with  little 
favour  nowadays,  though  certain  minerals  known  as  constituents 
of  lodes  are  formed  in  furnaces,  or  can  be  produced  artificially 
from  gases.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Daubr^e  *  produced 
crystals  of  oxide  of  tin  by  passing  a  current  of  stannic  chloride 
together  with  steam  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  One  great 
objection  to  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  sublimation  theory  is 
that  many  of  the  minerals  found  in  lodes  would  be  decomposed  at 
high  temperatures. 

Farmationa, — The  lodes  in  some  districts  are  grouped  into 
different  classes  according  to  their  mineralogical  characters,  and 
careful  observations  have  shown  that  those  which  are  similar  in 
mineral  contents  usually  agree  in  strike  and  in  age.  Distinctions 
of  this  kind  have  been  skilfully  worked  out  at  Freiberg  f  in 
Saxony,  where  six  of  these  classes  or  ''  formations  "  are  recognised. 

Anomaliea, — Itmust  be  understood  that  we  cannot  expectNaturn 
to  make  distinct  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different  kinds  of 
mineral  repositories.    Though  we  may  be  able  to  see  clearly  that 

*  "  Becherohes  sar  la  production  artificielle  de  qoelqaes  espies  mioerales 
eristaliine*,  particuli^rement  de  Fozyde  d'6tain,  de  Toxyde  de  titane  et  da 
anartz.  ObMervations  Bur  rorigine  des  filons  titanif^ren  des  Alpes."  Ann, 
Mmet,  46  s^rie,  voL  xvi.  1S40.  p.  129.  CompL  Bend.,  vol.  xzix.  1849, 
p.  227,  <od  vol.  XXX.  i8jo,  p.  383. 

t  Frtibergs  Berg-  unit  Huttenwesen,     Freiberg  i.  S.,  1893,  p.  32. 
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a  seam  of  coal  is  contemporaneous  with  the  enclosing  rocks,  and 
that  a  vein,  intersecting  successively  beds  of  limestone,  shale,  and 
sandstone,  is  evidently  of  later  formation,  cases  frequently  occur 
in  which  the  origin  of  the  mineral  is  uncertain. 

For  example  we  have  the  lead-bearing  sandstone  of  Mechemich, 
the  silver-bearing  sandstone  of  Utah,  the  gold-bearing  conglomerate 
of  the  Transvaal.  The  grains  of  sand  and  the  pebbles  of  quartz 
are  unquestionably  of  sedimentary  origin;  but  opinions  differ 
as  to  whether  the  lead,  silver,  and  gold  were  deposited  originally 
with  the  sand  and  gravel,  or  were  introduced  subsequently  by 
metal-bearing  solutions,  which  found  a  passage  through  the  beds. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Becker*  that  ample  space  exists  in  an 
ordinary  sandstone  for  the  deposition  of  ores.  Supposing  that 
all  the  grains  were  true  spheres  of  the  same  size,  and  as  closely 
packed  together  as  possible,  there  would  be  26  per  cent,  of  inter- 
stitial space.  If  this  space  is  even  partly  occupied  by  an  ore,  the 
percentage  of  metal  may  very  easily  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
stratum  worth  working.  For  example,  a  sandstone  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  2*25  requires  only  37  per  cent,  of  its  interstitial  space 
to  be  filled  by  cinnabar  with  a  specific  gravity  of  8,  in  order  to 
furnish  an  ore  with  10  per  cent,  of  mercury,  about  the  average 
contents  of  the  rock  worked  at  Almaden.  This  37  per  cent,  is  '*  less 
than  half  the  interstitial  space  in  some  indurated  sandstones 
employed  for  paving  streets."  In  the  case  of  sandstones  worked 
for  mercury,  it  seems  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  dnnabar  was 
brought  in  by  aqueous  solutions  long  after  the  deposition  of  the 
sediment — indeed,  long  after  the  solidification  and  upheaval  of 
the  rocks. 

According  to  Dr.  Sorby,  the  iron  of  the  well-known  Cleveland 
bed  was  ^  derived  partly  from  mechanical  deposition  and  partly 
from  subsequent  replacement  of  the  originally  deposited  car- 
bonate of  lime.'*t 

Other  cases  of  more  or  less  complete  replacement  may  be  cited. 
We  find  chalk  changed  into  flint,  limestone  into  chert;  and  if 
^^  subsequent  origin  "  were  the  only  characteristic  distinguishing  a 
vein  from  a  bed,  we  should  be  landed  in  a  difi  cuVy.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  consider  as  seams  any  stiutiided  deposits  in 
which  the  impregnated,  altered,  or  pseudomorphous  maf  s  occupies 
the  position  of  an  original  bed,  and  to  call  the  sheets  veins  when 
they  cross  the  bedding-planes,  or  occupy  a  fissure,  or  have  been 
formed  by  the  alteration  of  a  rock  at  the  side  of  a  fissure. 

MASSES. — ^These  are  deposits  of  mineral,  often  iiregular  in 
shape,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  recognised  as  beds  or  veins. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  ceitain  of  the  red  hiematite  deposits  of 

*  "  Geology  of  the  Qnicksilver  D(  posits  of  the  Fftcifio  Slope,"  Mtmograplit  ' 

of  the  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey, .yo\.  xiii.  p.  399.     Washington,  1888.  J 

t  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol,  Soc^  vol.  xxxv.,  1879,  p.  85.     Anniversary  Address 
cf  the  President. 
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the  niverstoQ  district  {I^g.  14),*  which  occupy  Irregul&r  cavities 
in  the  Carbooiferous  Limestone.     They  m&y  h&ve  been  formed 


by  the  percolation  of  wat«r  briDging  down  iron  in  solution  from 
overlying  rocks,  which  by  gradual  repkoement  changed  part  of 
the  luneetone  into  a  mass  of  hamatite.  Other  examples  of  masses 
are  the  calamine  deposits  of  Altenbei^  (Fig,  15), t  Sardinia,  and 
1^0-  IS-  Fio.  16. 


Molbeny  Mine,  near  Bodmin. 

Lombardy,  the  huge  upright  "necks"  or  "pipes  "of  diamond- 
bearing  rock  in  South  Jiirica,  and  the  granite  decomposed  in  ntu 
worked  for  china  clay  in  Cornwall. 

Under  this  head  also  are  included  by  most  authors  the  so-called 
"  Btockworks,"  "  reticulated  masses  "  or  "  network  depoeits," 
namee  applied  to  masses  of  rock  intersected  by  bo  many  little 
veiiu  as  to  make  the  whole  worth  excavating. 

Vig.  16  shows  a  number  of  steeply  dipping  strings  of  cassi- 
terite,  generally  only  two  or  three  inches  apart,  intersecting  bedj 

*  "Beachreibmis  der  RotheiseaerelagerRtitten  von  West  CnmbarUnd 
NDd  Noith  I^ncaahire,*  SlaU  and  EUen,  t  Jahrgans,  No.  tz,  Plate  VI, 

t  M.  BraQD,  ZaUehr.  d.  d.  geoL  OacUtch.,  vol.  ii.  (1857) ;  and  A.  voa 
Ciroddeck,  Die  LAre  00a  den  LagenUitten  atr  Erze.  Leipiiii;,  1879,  p.  141. 
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.of  slate.  The  maas  of  rock  penetrated  by  this  network  of  little 
tin  vans  is  300  yards  long  by  more  than  30  yards  wide,  and  the 
whole  of  the  stanniferous  stone  is  qaanied  and  stamped.* 

BXAHPIjSS. — ^These abstract  definitions  are  not  sufficient; 
the  student  should  see  how  they  can  be  applied  to  particular  cases ; 
and  I  now  propose  to  give  a  series  of  examples  of  the  modes  of 
occurrence  of  the  most  important  nunerals.  As  the  same  mineral 
may  be  found  in  a  bed,  a  vein,  or  a  mass,  it  is  simplest,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  miner,  to  classify  these  examples  alphabetically. 
I  therefore  arrange  the  information  about  tin,  for  instance,  under 
one  head,  instead  of  separating  the  tin  veins  from  the  stockworks, 
and  these  from  the  alluvia.  The  minerals  to  which  I  propose  to 
refer  are : 

Alum,  amber,  antimony  ore,  arFonic,  asbestos,  asphalt, 
barytes,  borax,  boric  add,  carbonic  add,  clay  (including  china 
clay,  fire  clay,  fuller's  earth,  potter's  clay),  oobsJt  ore,  copper  ore, 
diiunonds,  flint,  freestone,  gold,  graphite,  gypsum,  ice,  iron  ore, 
iron  p3rrites,  lead  ore,  manganese  ore,  nitrate  of  soda,  ochre,  oil 
shale,  ozokerite,  petroleum,  phosphate  of  lime,  potassium  salts, 
quicksilver  ore,  salt,  silver  ore,  slate,  stone,  strontium  sulphate, 
sulphur,  tin  ore,  zinc  ore. 

A  him. — ^The  alum-stonet  obtained  at  Allumiere  and  Tolfa.  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  occurs  in  very  irregular  veins,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  action  of  heated  water  and  sulphurous  gases  upon 
the  felspar  contained  in  trachyte. 

An  important  deposit  of  alunite  has  lately  been  discovered^: 
in  New  South  Wales,  at  the  Bullahdelah  Mountain,  which 
rises  up  from  the  bank  of  the  Myall  River,  a  tributary  of 
Port  Stephens.  Marked  clifi*s,  overlooking  the  river,  consist  of 
alunite  in  varying  quality,  ranging  from  pure  alunite  to  a  mineral 
in  which  there  is  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  deposit 
is  traced  for  over  a  mile  in  length  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  the  thickest  bcmd  of  stone  being  from  60  to  70 
yards  in  width.  The  average  composition  of  the  rock  now  being 
worked  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Water 780 

Alaznina .    3470 

Oxide  of  iron i  -co 

Potash 6*10 

Bnlphiuic  acid                 •        .        •        .32*30 
Silica x8*io 


100*00 

*  0.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "  On  some  Tin  Stockworkfl  in  Cornwall/'  Quart. 
Jour.  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  zxxiv.,  1878.  p.  6qj. 

t  A.  K.  de  la  Orange,  Le  Trachtti  deila  Tolfa  e  lefonnaziantaUuminiftTe. 
Rome,  1881. 

t  MS.  iciforroation  from  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Coz,  A.R  S.M  ,  the  discoverer  of 
the  alaniie. 
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The  surrounding  rockd  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  alunite  has  been 
formed  by  solfataric  action  upon  dykes  of  a  felsitic  rock. 

Amber. — This  fossil  resin  is  found  in  a  bed  of  Tertiary  age, 
which  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from  Western 
Russia  to  Denmark.  Tbe  principal  workings  are  about  halfway 
between  Memel  and  Dantzig,  and  the  amber  is  obtained  by  diving 
and  dredging  in  the  sea  and  by  ordinary  mining  inland.  After  a 
storm  pieces  are  cast  up  on  tbe  shore.  The  stratum  containing 
the  amber  is  known  from  its  colour  as  the  "  blue  earth." 

Antiinony. — Antimony  ore  usually  occurs  in  veins.  In  York 
Ooanty,  New  Brunswick,*  the  veins  are  from  a  few  inches  to 
6  feet  wide  in  Lower  Silurian  slate.  The  veinstone  is  white 
quartz,  calcite,  and  iron  pyrites  in  small  crystals.  The  ore  raised 
from  the  mine  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  stibuite. 

Arsenio. — The  white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  mainly  obtained 
from  mispickel,  which  is  either  mined  by  itself  or  more  commonly 
in  connection  with  the  ores  of  copper,  tin,  or  gold.  It  is  there- 
fore in  most  cases  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  these  ores 
for  the  market. 

AsbeBtOB. — The  asbestos  of  commerce  is  in  part  chrysotile  and 
in  part  the  fibrous  variety  of  hornblende.  Italy  and  Canada  are  the 
chief  sources  of  supply,  and  in  both  countries  the  mineral  is  found 
in  veins  in  serpentine.  The  principal  Italian  mines  are  in  the  Susa 
and  Aosta  valleys  and  the  Yaltellina.f  In  one  of  the  mines  in 
a  tributary  of  the  latter  valley  the  rock  is  "  cut  in  every  direction 
by  thin  seams  of  asbestos,  which  seem  to  start  as  from  a  centre 
and  spread  out  in  every  direction,  and  these  again  are  traversed 
by  thin  seams  both  horizontally  and  diagonally.  Entering  into 
the  rock,  these  seams  generally  converge  to  a  centre,  where 
the  various  thin  seams  unite  themselves,  and  here  a  pocket  of  a 
ton  or  a  ton  and  a  half  of  asbestos  may  be  found,  and  then  all 
appearance  of  its  presence  ceases.  Continuing  to  work  inwards, 
the  seams  generally  re-appear  and  spread  themselves  out  as 
before." 

The  most  important  of  the  Canadian  quarries  are  situated  in 
the  townships  of  Thetford  and  Coleraine,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  A  belt  of  serpentine  runs  through  the  district,  and  it  is 
intersected  by  innumerable  small  veins  of  chiysotile,  varying  in 
width  from  a  mere  knife-edge  to  about  6  inches  at  the  most, 
the  fibres  of  the  mineral  running  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
walls.  The  common  width  of  the  veins  is  from  i  to  2  inches,  and 
as  they  ''cross  and  recroDS  each  other  in  every  direction  and  at 

•  R  M.  /,  vol.  xvi.,  1873,  P'  7  ;  *nd  B,  u.  /*.  Z.  1874,  P*  237. 

t  James  Boyd,  "  Asbetftos  and  its  ApplicatioDs,"  Jour.  Soc,  Arts, 
rot.  xzxIt.  (1886),  p.  583.  J.  A  Fisher,  '*  Mining,  Manufacture  and  Uses 
oi  Asbestos,"  Trans.  Inst.  Marine  En/f.,  vol.  iv.,  1892. 
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every  angle,"  *  the  whole  of  the  enclosing  rock  has  to  be  quarried 
in  order  to  get  out  the  asbestos. 

Asphalt. — ^The  various  modes  of  occurrence  of  asphalt  or 
bitumen  have  been  described  by  Malof  and  Greene,^  and  the 
following  table  is  made  up  from  their  works  : 


I.  Nearly  pare 


State.  Localit'es. 

viscous     •        •  Pitch  springy  in  Alabamai  France, 

Venezaela. 
solid        .        ,  Dead  Sea,  Caba,  Texas,  Utah. 

2.  Mixed  with  earthy  matter    .  Pitch  Lake,  Trinidad. 

3.  Mixed  with  sand  .  .  California,  France,  Utah. 

(bitnminons  sandntone) 

4.  Impregnating  limestone        .  Colorado,  Caba,  France,  Mexico^ 

(bituminous  limestone)  Sicily,  Spain,  Switzerland. 

The  nearly  pure  asphalt  does  not  occur  in  suf&ciently  large 
quantities  to  be  worked  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  the  Pitch 
Lake  of  Trinidad;§  long  known  as  a  natural  wonder,  has  not 
been  utilised  to  any  great  extent  until  of  late  years.  The  lake 
occupies  an  area  of  99  acres,  and  is  on  an  average  from  20  to  30 
feet  deep.  Its  surface  is  not  one  continuous  sheet,  but  la  broken 
up  by  pools  and  channels  of  rain  water ;  the  asphalt  is  nearly 
everywhere  solid  enough  to  walk  on.  The  crude  asphalt  has  the 
following  composition  :|| 

Per  cent. 

Bitumen       •••••..     34 

Water 30 

Clay 36 

100 

''The  bituminous  sandstone  of  California  is  found  in  large 
quantities  at  various  points  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  contains  about  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  and 
the  rest  is  quartz  sand,  in  grains  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
size."^ 

We  now  come  to  the  bituminous  limestone.  Val-de-Travers, 
in  Switzerland,  and  Seyssel,  in  France,  are  the  most  important 
sources  of  this  rock  for  paving  purposes.  At  Seyssel  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  beds  of  bituminous  limestone,  varying  from  10  to 
20  feet  (3  to  6  m.)  in  thickness.  One  analysis  of  the  rock**  was  as 
follows : 

*  Boyd,  op.  dt.  p.  586. 

t  L6on  Malo,  L'A/tpfuUte.    Paris,  1888,  p.  20. 

t  F.  y.  Greene,  **  Asphalt  and  its  Uses/'  Tranr.  Am.  Jnst.  M.E.,  toL  xtIL 
1888,  p.  355. 

§  Wall,  Meport  on  the  Geology  of  THnidad.    London,  i860,  pp.  94,  140. 

!1  Malo,  op.  cU.,  p.  75.  %  Greene,  op.  cit. 

**  Notice  8ur  la  Soci^  civile  de  bttume  et  cfafpJuxlte  du  Centre,  Paris,  1889, 
p.  7. 
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Per  cent. 

Bitumen 

670 

Clay 

3'oo 

Peroxide  of  imn       .        .        ;        .        , 

2'6o 

Lime ,        , 

•    4500 

Magnesia 

•      3*30 

Sulphuric  acid 

0*20 

Phosphoric  acid 

0*20 

Carbonic  acid,  water  and  loss 

.      38-60 

9960 

Barytes. — This  mineral  frequently  accompanies  lead  ore,  but 
veins  are  sometimes  worked  for  it  alone,  as  at  Wotherton  in 
Shropshire. 

Borax. — The  American  borax  deposits*  now  being  worked  are 
situated  in  a  vast  depression  known  as  the  Great  Basin,  which 
exists  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  West  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  East.  Much  of  the  region  is  a  desert  with 
rivers  and  lakes  which  have  no  visible  communication  with  the 
ocean.  The  rivers  lessen  in  volume  gradually  from  absorption 
and  evaporation,  and  end  in  lakes.  During  the  rainy  season  soda  is 
disBolved  out  of  felspars  contained  in  the  lava  which  covers  much 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  dry  season  the  salts  of  soda  crystallise 
out  at  the  surface  in  the  form  of  efflorescent  crusts,  12  to  18 
inches  in  thickness.  The  rain  dissolves  the  crust,  which  is  carried 
away  in  solution  into  the  rivers,  and  eventually  into  depressions 
which  form  tsaline  lakes. 

The  two  principal  deposits,  known  as  Borax  Lake  and  Teel's 
Marsh,  were  discovered  in  1873 ;  the  former  lies  in  the  Mojave 
desert  in  California,  450  miles  S.E.  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
latter  is  in  Nevada.  The  Borax  Lake  is  oval  in  shape,  its 
greatest  length  and  greatest  breadth  being  1 2  miles  and  8  miles 
respectively  (Fig.  1 7).  The  greater  peurt  of  the  lake  is  covered 
with  a  hard  crust  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  various  salts.  On  the  top  of  this  crust  there  is 
usually  white  efflorescent  matter  mixed  with  sand,  whilst  under  it 
is  black  mud  containing  much  iron  sulphide,  saline  matter,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  lake  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  containing  respec- 
tively: (i)  borax,  (2)  bicarbonate  of  soda,  (3)  common  salt. 
Near  the  centre  of  tiie  borax  section,  an  area  of  about  300  acres 
is  covei^  with  water,  i  inch  to  i  foot  deep,  and  the  mud  under- 
neath is  full  of  large  crystals  consisting  of  carbonate  of  soda  and 
common  salt,  with  a  large  proportion  of  borax.  The  ground 
around  this  '^  crystal  bed  "  is  a  dry  hard  crust  containing  car- 
bonate and  sulphate  of  soda  and  1  per  cent,  of  borax.  Upon  this 
hard  cnist  there  is  efflorascent  matter  containing  on  an  average  : 

*  C.  Napier  Hake,  "  An  Account  of  a  Borax  Lake  in  California,'*  Journ. 
Soe.  Chem,  Ind.,  vol.  viii.  (1889),  p.  854. 
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BuiA    .        .       . 
Snlplwle  of  aoda 


CftrbonMe  of  sodft 
Borax  . 


This  surface  effloreeceoce,  which  is  about  an   inch   thick,  is 
scraped  off  with  shovels  and  swept  into  windrows,  leaving  space 


enough  between  them  for  a  cart  to  pnEs.  'When  the  surface  has 
been  cleared,  the  moisture  finds  its  wny  up  again  by  capillary 
action  and  ik  evnporat«d  by  the  Kun.      The  formntion  of  the 
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effloresoenoe  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then 
the  new  crop  is  scraped  off.  The  sand  is  blown  on  by  high 
periodical  westerly  winds. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Why  is  the  borax  mainly  con- 
fined to  one  part  of  the  lake?  It  appears  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  the  efflorescence  that  the  crust  should  touch  the 
water,  so  as  to  get  a  supply  of  the  saline  matter.  The  borax 
section  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  hard  crust  dips  into 
the  water.  When  the  level  of  the  water  is  low  during  a  very  dry 
season,  the  formation  of  the  efflorescence  goes  on  slowly  or  ceases 
altogether.  In  addition  to  borax  there  are  sundry  deposits  of 
borate  of  lime  in  the  same  region. 

Borio  Add. — Boric  acid  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities 
from  gaseous  emanations  which  come  to  the  surface  through  in- 
numerable fissures,  probably  dislocations,  in  the  Eocene  and 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Central  Italy.*  The  best  known  localities 
are  the  four  contiguous  parishes  of  Pomarance,  Castelnuovo  di 
Yal  di  Cecina,  Massa  Marittima,  and  Montieri,  in  the  province  of 
Pisa.  A  pit  is  dug  around  any  natural ''  steam-puff,"  or ''  blower  " 
(tofficne)^  water  is  run  in,  and  the  steam  and  other  gases,  which 
boil  up  through  it,  leave  a  little  boric  acid  in  solution.  The 
gases  that  escape  are  steam,  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid  and 
nitrogen,  some  oxygen,  and  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
very  weak  boradc  solution  is  concentrated  by  heat  derived  from 
some  of  the  steam-puffit.  The  total  production  of  the  provinces 
of  Pisa  and  Grosseto  in  1891  was  1775  metric  tons  of  boric 
add,  worth  ;;^35,5oo,  and  2056  tons  of  borax  worth  ;;^ 5 3,45 6. 

Carbonie  Acid. — Liquefied  carbonic  acid  is  now  a  regular 
article  of  commerce,  and  Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  utilising 
the  natural  supplies  of  the  gas.  In  1883  a  bore-hole  was  put 
down  for  carbonic  acid  at  Burgbrohl,t  near  Andernach  on  the 
Rhine,  and  since  then  others  have  been  made  at  Obermendig, 
Tonnifitein,  Honningen,  and  Gtorolstein.  All  have  been  successful ; 
they  show  that  the  subterranean  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  are  very 
plentiful,  and  that  in  places  where  the  gas  is  already  known  to 
issue,  nothing  but  a  comparatively  shallow  hole  is  needed  to 
incroese  the  quantity  very  considerably. 

At  HOnningen,  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  (i  kilometre)  from 
the  Rhine,  an  emanation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  had  long  been 
known,  and  was  piped  off  to  compression  works  before  any  boring 
had  been  made.  The  rocks  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  occurs 
at  Honningen  consist  of  greywacke  and  day-slate,  with  vein-like 
masses  of  quartz ;  they  belong  to  the  Lower  Devonian  or  so-called 

*  Jerviff,  Guiila  alU  Acaue  Miner ali  d Italia,  Tarin,  1868,  p.  121 ;  and 
/  Tetari  wtterranei  deW  ItaUa,  Turin,  1874,  p.  427. 

t  Henfiler,  iSUzung$herickUder  niederrlieinhchen  GtuUschaft  fUr  Naiwr-  und 
IleHkunde  in  Bonni    W.eeting  of  July  9,  1888. 
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Coblentz  beds,  and  the  bore-holes  at  Burgbrohl,  Obermendig,  and 
TOnnistein  have  been  put  down  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 

The  Honningen  hole  was  bored  with  a  diameter  of  13  inches 
(33  cm.)  to  a  depth  of  230  feet  (70  m.)  from  the  surface.  The 
first  water  containing  carbonic  acid  was  met  with  at  a  depth  of 
92  feet  (28  m.),  and  it  still  remains  at  this  level.  The  quantity 
of  gas  is  greater  than  was  given  off  by  the  old  emanation  at 
the  surface,  and  is  reckoned  to  be  500  litres  (nearly  18  cubic  feet) 
per  minute,  corresponding  to  720  cubic  metres  (25,428  cubic  feet) 
of  gas,  or  I  kilog.  (2*2  lbs.)  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  twenty -four 
hours. 

The  Honningen  spiing  differs  from  some  others  by  the  fact  that 
at  a  depth  of  230  feet  (70  m.)  the  water  is  already  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  72**  F.  (22"  C),  and  probably  a  higher  temperature  would 
be  reached  if  the  hole  were  deepened.  A  second  hole  has  been 
bored  to  a  like  depth  by  another  company  at  a  distance  of  50  feet 
(15  m.)  from  the  first,  and  a  good  supply  of  gas  has  been 
obtained. 

At  Gerolstein  the  bore-hole  passed  through  alluvial  gravel  into 
solid  dolomite,  and  was  stopped  at  a  depth  of  156  feet  (47^  m.). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  hole  has  penetrated  into  a  wide  fissure 
filled  with  loose  fragments  of  dolomite.  The  water  which  flows 
out  contains  such  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  that  it  froths  up  at 
the  surface.  The  quantity  of  water  coming  up  is  8476  cubic  feet 
(240  cb.  m.)  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  an  estimated  minimum  of 
1060  cubic  feet  (30  cb.  m.)  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour. 

Though  natund  outflows  of  this  gas  are  common,  especially  in 
volcanic  regions,  the  number  of  places  where  they  are  utilised 
commercially  is  small.  In  addition  to  the  German  localities,  I 
may  mention  two  places  in  Italy.*  There  are  springs  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  emanations  of  the  gas  at 
Cinciano,  in  the  Valle  d'Elsa,  province  of  Siena,  which  are  used 
for  making  pure  bicarbonates  of  potash  and  soda  from  the  crude 
carbonates,  and  also  for  making  white-lead  from  the  acetate, 
the  gas  being  perfectly  free  from  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Similar  blowers  (soffiont)  at  Montione,  near  Arezzo,  are  em- 
ployed for  the  latter  purpose. 

Clay  (including  common  clays,  china-clay,  fire-clay,  fuller's 
earth,  pipe-clay,  potter's  clay). 

As  a  rule,  clay  occurs  in  the  form  of  stratified  deposits,  and  this 
is  the  case  with  an  important  British  clay,  the  fire-clay  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  which  is  found  in  beds  sometimes  several  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  usually  under  a  seam  of  coal.  The  coal  is  ofcen  too  thin 
to  be  worked  and  may  be  only  i  inch  thick,  but  both  coal  and  the 
underlying  fire-clay  may  be  worth  working  together.  Vai'ious 
beds  of  clay  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  age  are  dug  in  Englund 

•  Jervis,  Guida  alle  Acqu'  Mlnerall  (V Italia,     Tur(n,  1868,  pp.  54,  6^, 
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tre  mioed  in  Surrey  belong  to  the  Lower  Greensand. 

The  china  clay*  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  exists  in  iiregiilar 
depoeita  of  a  totally  different  nature ;  they  conaist  of  granite 
decompoeed  in  ntu,  not  by  atmoepberic  agencies  as  is  often 
fitAted,  but  far  more  probably  by  hydrofluoric  acid  brought  up 
b;  deep-£eat«d  fissuree.  That  the  decotnpoaitioa  was  due  to  the 
veins  or  fiaenTes  deems  evident  fram  the  fact  that  the  altered  rock 
occurs  in  baoda  adjacent  and  parallel  to  them.  Where  the 
veins  are  numerous  a  very  large  mass  of  china  clay  may  be  found, 
extending  for  a  width  of  a  hundred  or  more  yards,  and  a  length 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  along  their  strike;  the  depth 
to  which  the  alteration  of  the  granite  continues  is  quite  unknown. 
Hie  veins  are  often  tin-bearing,  and  workings  for  tin  have  led  to 
the  discovery  of  china  clay;  indeed  the  two  minerals  may  be 
wtx'ked  together.  The  altered  granite  consi^te  of  quartz,  white 
mica,  sometimes  a  little  gilbertite,  and  felspar  which  haK  been 
more  or  less  completely  converted  into  kaolin.  This  last  mineral 
is  easily  separated  when  the  soft  rock  is  washed  down  by  a 
current  of  water,  for  it  is  so  finely  divided  that  it  in  the  last  to 
i«tt1e  when  the  milky  stream  is  led  into  depositing  pits. 

Cobalt. — The  cobalt  ore  worked  at  Skutterud  in  Norway  is 
found  in  certain  bands  of  qnartz 
Khist  and   mica  schist  which  Fio.  18. 

contMn  small  particles  of  cobtilt       .  .  . /■  u  /s/c ■* 

glance,  skutterud ite,  cobalti- 
feroQs  mi^pickel,  ordinary  mifi- 
pickel,  ircm  pyrites,  and  other 
metallic  sulphides. 

The  accompanying  figure  (18) 
illastrateti  what  I  saw  at  Skut- 
terud some  years  ago ;  a,  a,  a, 
ue  bands  cJ  mica  schist  with 
little  or  no  cx>balt  ore ;  b,  b,  ave 

bands  of  qunrtz  schist  containing  d^  O    a^  b    efc-    c    a/" 

the    cobaitic    minerals   dissemi- 
nated through  them,  and  c,  a  cobaltiferous  band  of  mixed  qnartz 
Khift  and  mica  schixt. 

The  rocks  appear  to  be  altered  sedimentary  strata,  and  the 
deposits  must  be  spoken  of  as  beds.  The  strike  is  N.  and  S.,  and 
the  beds  dip  at  a  very  high  angle  to  the  east.  Quartz  schist  is 
the  rock  most  likely  to  be  oobaltiferous,  the  mica  schist  may  be 
s1m>  worth  working,  but  hornblende  schist  is  poor.  The  cobaitic 
beds  are  commonly  two  or  three  fathoms  wide,  but  a  number  of 

•  J.  H,  Colllnfc  TKi  R(n,barrou>  Oranilt  DUtrvi.  Tniro,  1878.  And, 
"On  tbe  Naiore  and  OriKin  of  Clays:  the  Cowpo.-i.iun  of  Kaoliiiiie," 
Min.  Uaj.    Luodun,  vol.  vil.  (leiSj),  p.  205. 
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adjacent  beds  may  produce  a  much  greater  ttiickneefi  of  cobalt- 
iferoua  rock. 

In  New  GoledotUK*  the  mode  of  occurrance  is  totally  different. 


The  cobalt  is  found  as  a  hydrated  oxide,  without  a  trace  of 
sulphur  or  arsenic,  intimately  associated  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
manganese,  in  irregulnr  "  pockets  "  of  red  clay  in  serpentine.  In 
Fig.  19  S  is  the  serpentine  and  A  the  red  clay ;  a  a  represent 
veins  of  chromic  iron  in  the  serpentine ;  a'  a'  is  a  little  stratum 
of  fragments  of  chromic  iron  derived  from  these  veins,  whilst  h  h 
are  beds  of  coba.ltiferoua  manganese  ore  in  the  clay.  The  ore 
lying  about  on  the  surface  or  obtained  from  these  pockets  has  from 
2^  to  3  pw  cent,  of  cobalt. 
At  Khyl,  in  Flintebire.t  there  is  a  curious  irregular  cavity  in 
Fio.  aa 


tlie  Mountain  Limestone  filled  up  with  red  clay  which  encloses 
Bmall  lumps  of  asbolane.  This  deposit  was  worked  on  a  small 
scale  for  esvetal  years. 

Copper. — The    most   important  capper  minee  of   the    world 

*  Levai,  '■  Mumoire  our  les  progrAs  de  la  motaUni^ie  da  Diclcel."    Atin. 
lliart,  ge  s£tie,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
f  'Jr«iu,  Jt.  Curnirtdl  Otd.  foe,  vol.  z.  p.  107. 
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nowadays  are  those  of  Mansfeld  in  Qermany,  Rio  Tinto  and 
Tharsis  in  Spain,  San  Domingoe  in  Portugal,  Lake  Superior, 
Aiixona  and  Montana  in  the  United  States. 

6€rmany, — Copper  mining  has  been  carried  on  near  Mansfeld,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxonj,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  district  is  specially  interesting  from  the 
h/ct  that  the  ore  is  found  in  a  bed  or  seam,  which  can  be  worked  with 
profit  in  spite  of  its  thinness  and  comparative  poverty  in  metal. 

The  Mansfeld  district  (Figs.  20  and  21)  is  mainly  occupied  by 
the  rocks  of  the  following  formations  : — 

Trias 3.  Bunter  Sandstone. 

•n •  (   2.  Zechstein. 

Permian      .        .        .         .  |  ^    Rothliegendes. 

(i)  <^  Das  Rothliegende,"  or  the  red  floor,  is  the  old  miners' 
name  for  the  sandstone  and  breccias  lying  almost  immediately 
below  the  bed  of  cupriferous  shale.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
ore-bed,  it  is  also  called  "  das  Todtliegende  "  (the  dead  floor).  It 
can  always  be  distinguished  by  its  characteristic  red  colour.  One 
of  its  most  constant  beds  ia  the  so-called  "porphyry  con- 
glomerate,'' oonsLBting  of  pebbles  of  milk-white  quartz,  hard 
siUoeous  slate,  and  grey  and  reddish  porphyry. 

(2)  The  Zechstein  formation  consists  of  three  divisions.  The 
lowest  division  comprises  the  "  Weissliegendes,"  the  bed  of  copper 
shale  and  the  Zechstein.  The  middle  division  consists  of  the 
anhydrite  or  older  gypsum,  or  of  its  equivalent  the  '^  Rauchwacke," 
"Asche,"  "Rauhstein"  and  Stinkstone;  the  upper  division  is 
made  up  of  variegated  clays  with  intercalations  of  gypsum,  the 
residues  left  when  some  of  it  is  dissolved  away  {Asche),  and  cal- 
careous or  dolomitic  concretions.* 

The  *'  Wdssliegendes  "  is  petrographically  like  the  "  Rothlie- 
gendes" below  it,  and  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  merely  an 
uppermost  bed  deprived  of  colour.  Above  it  with  great 
regularity  comes  the  ore  bed,  a  blackish,  bituminous,  marly  shale, 
about  15  to  18  inches  thick. 

The  ore  of  the  shale  bed  is  usually  disseminated  through  it  in 
the  form  of  fine  particles  (Speiae)^  which  impart  a  metallic  glitter 
to  the  surface  of  cross-fractures.  A  golden  yellow  colour  indicates 
chalcopyrite,  a  bluish  and  reddish  variegated  look,  bomite,  and  a 
steel  grey,  seen  more  rarely,  is  due  to  copper  glance ;  whilst  a 
greyish  yellow  denotes  a  predominance  of  iron  pyrites,  and  a 
leaden  grey,  galena.  The  following  minerals  also  occur :  cinnabar, 
blende,  kupfemickel,  speiskobalt,  and  compounds  of  manganese, 
molybdenum  and  selenium.   Oxidised  oies  are  found  at  the  outcrop, 

*  The  fignres  and  some  of  the  details  concerning  the  Mansfeld  mines  are 
borrowed  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Der  Kupferschieferbergban  und  der 
Huttenbetrieb  sur  Yerarbeitong  der  gewonnenen  Minem  in  den  beiden 
Mansf elder  Kreisen  der  Preussischen  Provinz  Sachsen.'*    fiisleben,  1889. 
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and  are  n&turaJly  of  secoodary  origin.  la  addition  to  the  finely 
disseminated  grains,  there  are  often  small  strings  of  bomite  and 
copper  glance,  generally  parallel  to  the  bedding,  and  thin  coatings 
of  copper  glance,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  and  naUveailTer  along  the 


r  Bduabd  II.  Shaft. 


S/imb/mt  and  "  Axil " 

BltaSlmU 

Stmlatnt  and'- AKhi" 


KtlhlitlliuUl  aia  AttJa/Ayrt 


planes  of  bedding  or  in  cross  joints.  Finally  tfaera  may  be  sm^ 
nodules  of  copper  ore  lying  singly. 

The  whole  of  the  bed  of  copper  shale  is  ore-bearing ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  lx)ttom  3  or  4  inches  are  rich  enough  to  be  worked 
with  profit.  Occasionally  6  or  7  inches  can  be  taken,  and  in  ex- 
ceptional oa:ws  the  whole  of  the  bed  goes  to  the  smelting  worktt. 

Although  theie  aie  minor  vaiialions,  the  shale  is  fairly  regular 
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■s  r^ards  oro-bearing  when  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale.  On  an 
arorage,  in  the  true  Mansfetd  district,  between  Gerbstedt  and 
EifilebeD,  it  coDtains  3  to  3  per  cent,  .of  copper  and  163  oz.  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  copper  (5  kil.  per  metric  ton). 

The  importanoe  of  the  copper  shale  will  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  ttuat  in  the  jear  1S88,  14,178  persons  were  employed  at 
the  minef,  or  more  than  all  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
The  output  of  ore  was  469,716  metric  tons,  wh:ch  produced 
13,600  metric  tons  of  refined  copper,  and  77,950  kilogrammes 
(208,845  ^I^y  pounds)  of  silver. 

Spain   and  Portugtd. — The    famous   mines    of    Bio  Tinto,* 

Bio.  22. 


Tharsis,  and  San  Domingos  are  contained  iu  a  great  metallirerons 
belt  of  countiy,  140  miles  long  by  30  miles  wide,  stretching 
acnws  the  province  of  Hnelva  in  Spain  and  into  Portugal,  The 
rocks  consist  of  slate  of  Upper  Devonian  age,  oft«Q  altered 
locally  into  jaeper,  talc  schist,  cbiastolite  schist,  etc.,  with  great 
intrusions  of  quartz  and  felspar-porphyries,  diabase,  qnartz- 
ryenite,  and  gnmite.  The  geological  horizou  of  the  slate  has  been 
determined  b;  finding  Foeidonomya  Bechtri,  P.  acuticosla,  a 
goniatite  allied  to  G.  gMtuletUvs  and  other  fossils.  The  strike  of 
the  slates  is  about  15°  to  25*  north  of  west,  and  the  dip  either 

*  Collins,  "  On  the  Geology  of  tbe  Flo  Tlnto  Hioei,  with  some  General 
Remarka  on  the  Pjiitic  Rrgion  of  the  Sierra  Horena,"  Quart.  Journ.  Otci, 
&«.,  tol.  ill.  (1885),  p.  MS- 
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vertical  or  at  a  high  aogle  to  the  north.  Tfakugh  having  the  same 
general  strike  as  the  slate  the  massee  of  porphyc;  may  appeat  to 
be  interstratified,  but  a  close  examination  of  the  junction  proves 
them  to  be  intrusive 

Aa  shown    by  the  map   (Fig     22),   there  are  four  principa] 
deposits  of  pyritee  at  Bio 
Fio  23.  _   Tmto,   viz.,    the    North 

Lode,  the  South  Lode, 
the  San  Dionisio  Lode, 
and  the  Valley  Lode. 
They  all  occur  at  or 
near  the  junction  of  the 
porphyry  and  the  slate ; 
and  they  are  supposed  by 
Mr  Collins  to  occupy 
cavities  produced  by  fis- 
sures. On  the  other  hand, 
the  somewhat  similar 
deposit  of  the  BammelK- 
berg  mine  in  the  Harts 
is  now  unanimously  cod- 
sidered  by  geologists  to 
be  of  sedimentary  origiD, 
aud  to  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  surround- 
ing beds  of  slate. 

The  South  Lode,  the 
one  meet  largely  wrought 
hitherto,  is  sometimes  as 
much  as  450  feet  (140  m.) 
wide,  and  is  known  along 
"■*■  *°-  the  strike  for  a  distaooe 

of  about  a  mile,  or,  in- 
deed, for  two  miles  if  the 
San  Dionisio  lode  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  extension 
of  it  to  the  west.  Fig. 
33  is  a  cross-section  of 
the  South  Lode  at  San 
Inooente  shaft,  and  Figs.  24,  25,  and  26  are  taken  at  pointe  a 
little  to  the  east. 

ISDKZ  roK  Fios.  33  TO  2S. 
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Itgnres*  17  and  38  show  the  curibus  manner  in  which  the  San 
DioDtHto  lode  swells  out  suddenly  at  a  depth  of  about  150  metres 
from  the  surface,  and  actually  attains  the  en'irmous  width  of  soo 
iiietrM.  A,  ia  slate;  B,  porphyry  ;  C,  cupreous  pyrites ;  D,  iron 
on,  the  "gozian"  or  iron  cap  of  the  lode.  The  alate  is  dipping 
■teeply  towards  the  lode,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  denoting  plunes 
of  bedding.  The  hatching  of  O  itself  does  not  represent  any 
ttmctnre.  It  will  be  interesting  genlogiatlly  and  important 
eooimercially  to  watch  the  further  development  of  the  workings 
upon  this  remarkable  lode. 

The  character  of  the  ore  varies  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Collins 
naiuM  fourte^i  different  kinds.  The  principal  are:  (i)  Ore 
treated  for  copper  on  the  spot,  and  (2)  that  which  is  expmted. 
Tiie  former  ronststa  td  fine-grained  and  compact  iron  pyrites 
with  I  to  3^  per  cent,  of  copper,  existing  as  copper-pyrites 
minutely  disseminated  throughout  the  mass,  and  the  latter  only 
diSeis  by  being  richer  in  copper,  and  containing  up  to  3J  per 
cent. 

little  veins  of  copper- pyrites,  erubescite,  and  ocea^onally 
copper-glance,  more  or  less 

mind    with     iron  -  pyrites,  Fio.  xj. 

qnutz,  blende,  and  other 
ninenla,  traverse  the  mass, 
and  there  is  eometimes  a 
compact  mixture  of  galena, 
blende,  chalcopyrite,  and 
iron-pyrites  reaembling  the 
"  blneetooe  "  of  Anglesey. 

Few  mines  in  the  world 
are  of  more  importance 
than  Rio  Tinto.  The  quan- 
tity of  ore  extracted  in 
1891+  was  1^401,063  tons  of 
II  cwt.,  of  which  995,1^1 
tons  were  for  local  treat- 
ment and  406,91a  for  shipment  fa  Great  Bricain,  Oennany, 
and  the  United  SUtes.     The  average  percentage  of  copper  was 

The  deposits  of  ircm  ore  marked  on  the  map  are  horizontal 
beds,  probably  formed  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Miocene  times. 
The  ore  is  brown  hsmatite,  with  varying  proportions  of  silica. 
The  sectjona  ahow  that  the  upper  part  of  the  pyrites  has  been 
omiTerted  into  a  goizan  ;  much  of  this  is  a  good  iron  ore,  and  is 
being  stocked  for  disposal  at  some  future  time. 

.;.szn"Ka, J'*'" "  "'■  ■'""  °""™' "» >•»»' 

T  Rio  TUiW  Co.  Ltd.,  Twentieth  Annual  Report,  April  iSgj. 
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The  TharpiA  and  San  Domingos  mines  are  likewise  vast  under' 
takings,  and  the  total  imports  of  cupreous  iron-pyrites  into  this 
country  alone  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1891  amounted  to 
608,000  tons,  worth  over  one  million  sterling.* 


Fig.  28. 
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United  States. — Crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  will  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  mines  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  productiveness,  and  which  are 
equally  attractive  to  the  geologist  and  to  the  miner. 

The  copper-bearing  districtt  lies  on  a  long  peninsula,  15  to  20 
miles  wide,  with  a  north-easterly  trend,  which  projects  into  Lake 
Superior  (Fig.  29  j:)  some  60  miles  beyond  the  general  run  of 
its  southern  shore,  and  terminates  in  Keweenaw  Point.  The 
western  half  of  the  peninsula  is  formed  by  rocks  belonging  to  the 
Keweenaw  Series,  considered  by  many  to  be  younger  than  the 
Huronian  and  older  than  the  Cambrian.  They  consist  of  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  interstrati£ed  with  flows  of  eruptive 
rocks  of  various  kinds. 

The  beds  dip  to  the  north-west,  at  an  angle  of  22"*  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  mineral  district,  and  in  going  south  the 
dip  increases  to  56''.  The  outcrop  of  the  actual  copper-bearing 
part  of  the  series  occupies  a  belt  of  country  from  4  to  5  miles 
wide. 


•  JUin,  Stat  for  i8gi,    London.  1892,  p.  59. 

t  R.  D.  Ii-ving,  "  The  Copper- bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Snpe rior,"  United 
States  Ofol.  Survey.  Washington,  1883.  Douulas,  '•  The  Coj  per  lirsourcen 
of  the  United  States,"  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  il,E.,  \o\.  xix.  1890,  p.  679; 
and  Jour,  Soc.  Arts,  vol.  xli.  1892,  p.  39. 

J  Enffineeringy\o\.  1.  1890,  p.  553;  and  Gaide-book  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1890. 
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The  iDodes  of  occurrence  of  the  copper  may  bo  classified  as 
fullo\F<» : 

A    Beds  /  '*  ^PP^^'^'^^^^'^^  conglomerate  and  sandstone. 

(  2.  Copper-beating  amygdaloid. 
B.  Veins. 

A.  (i)  The  deposits  of  the  first  class  are  beds  of  conglomerate 
and  sandstone  impregnated  with  native  copper.  In  most  cases 
the  cupriferous  becU  are  interstratified  v^ith  diabase  flows;  but 

Fig.  29. 


this  connection  between  the  proximity  of  diabase  and  the  presence 
of  copper  is  not  universal.  The  copper  occurs  as  the  cementing 
materud  of  the  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand,  and  also  replac&<«  the 
pebbles  themselves,  large  stones  several  inches  or  even  a  foot  in 
diameter  being  convertedJnto  the  native  metal.  The  copper  has 
evidently  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions.  By  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  is  obtained  from 
these  conglomerates. 

A.  (2)  The  cupriferous  amygdaloids  are  portions  of  the  old  lava 
flows,  and  are  not  strictly  speaking  beds  as  defined,  though  it  is 
convenient  to  call  them  by  that  name. 

Often  they  are  highly  altered  and  have  lost  all  sign  of  LaA'ing 
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opce  been  vesicular;  the  native  copper  which  they  contain  must 
have  found  its  way  in  long  after  their  eruption.*  It  is  usually 
very  irregularly  distributed,  and  the  parts  rich  enough  to  b^ 
worked  may  be  surrounded  by  much  poor  or  barren  rock.  The 
presence  of  epidote  and  caldte  is  regarded  as  a  good  indication 
for  the  proximity  of  copper. 

B.  As  the  cupriferous  lava  beds  and  conglomerates  are  locally 
called  *Weins,"  it  is  necessaiy  to  say  that  'he  real  veins  run  ixi 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  beds,  and 
are  almost   vertical.     Their  usucd  width  is  from  one  to  three 
feet,  but  it  may  become  as  much  as  lo,  20,  and  even  30  feet. 
They  are  largest  and  richest  when  they  have  amygdaloid  or  loose- 
textured  diabase  for  their  walls,  and  they  become  pinched  up  and 
worthless  in  the  compact  greenstone  or  sandstone.     To  a  great 
extent  they  consist  of  altered  rock,  and  are  an  instance  of  lodes 
formed  by  replacement  of  the  '^  country."    According  to  Irving' 
these  veins  were  formed  by  copper-bearing  solutions  which  found 
a  pnth  through  7x>nes  of  fissured  rock,  instead  of  following  certain 
easily  permeable  beds.     The  copper  is  in  the  native  state,  and 
generally  in  masses  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  found  weigh* 
infir  nearly  600  tons. 

The  following  statistics  relating  to  the  Lake  Superior  mines 
are  taken  from  a  guide-book  prepared  for  the  members  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  1890. 


Name  of  Mine. 

Nature  of 
depoait. 

Depth 
in  feet. 

Tons  roi'k 
boiiiied 

Z889. 

Tons 
Refined 

Tons 
Copper 
to  date. 

Percent 

copper 

in  roi'k 

stamped. 

Dtvidends 
to  date. 

Dollars. 

AUoacz  .    . 

Conglo- 
merate 

1700 

126,125 

881 

11,427 

076 

Calumet  and 

Hecla    .    . 

tt 

3750     807.918 

24.334 

301.538 

3'oi 

33.35o.a» 

Peiiitisala    . 

)t 

600         — 

368 

— 

— 

Tamanick    . 

»» 

a8i8     196,707 

S.5I8 

16,624 

326 

1,200.000 

Atlantic  .    . 

Amy^da- 
luld 

1660 

288,040 

1.849 

23,786 

0-66 

560,000 

Copper  Falls 

»» 

1500 

— 

435 

10.789 

0*70 

100,000 

Frnuklin 

tf 

2620 

186,740 

2,173 

31.961 

187 

960,000 

Huron     .     . 

»» 

1800 

159.333 

1.109 

10,652 

0-98 

Koamrge    . 

M 

1000 

76.541 

960 

1.384 

171 

80,000 

Ottcoola  .     . 

>• 

2162 

208,299 

2.631 

25,312 

129 

1,222.500 

Quincy    .     . 

*« 

3070 

123,998 

3.203 

53.250 

272 

5,250,000 

Central   .     . 

VciuB 

2900 

Mostly 
mass. 

63s 

20.355 

1,930,000 

As  will  be  seen  from  these  figures,  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mine  is  the  most  important  on  Lake  Superior,  llie  bed  of 
copper- healing  conglomerate  is  from   8  to  25  feet  thick,  and 


IrviDg,  Op.  cit,  p.  421. 
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about  J  2  feet  on  an  average.  The  dip  is  3  7 1*"  to  the  north-west. 
The  depth  of  the  mine  which  is  given  in  the  table  is  measured 
OQ  the  dip,  and  would  be  about  2,280  feet  if  measured  vertically ; 
hat  these  figures  are  now  greatly  exceeded,  and  shafts  are  being 
Bimk  which  will  enable  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  and  the  Tamarack 
niines  to  be  worked  to  the  enormous  depth  of  5000  feet. 

The  very  low  percentage  of  copper  in  the  Atlantic  amygdaloid, 
which  nevertheless  is  worked  at  a  profit,  is  remarkable;  but, 
unlike  the  amygdaloids  generally,  the  Atlantic  reck  is  very 
rpgolar  in  its  yield.     This  makes  up  for  its  poverty. 

Arizona*  produces  large  quantities  of  oxidised  ores  of  copper, 
especially  the  oxide  and  carbonates,  wh'ch  occur  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  Carboniferous  limestone.  Sometimes  there  are  irregular  ore- 
bodies  at  the  contact  of  the  limestone  with  granite  or  with  sand- 
stone. Masses  of  sulphuretted  ores  which  have  escaped  decay 
show  whence  the  oxidised  ores  have  been  derived. 

The  Batte  district,  Montana,t  has  surprised  the  world  of 
Ute  years  by  the  enormous  quantities  of  copper  ore  which 
it  has  sent  into  the  market.  The  deposits  are  east  and  west 
lodes  in  granite,  usually  dipping  steeply  to  the  south.  The 
main  lode,  which  supports  the  celebrated  Anaconda  and  Parrott 
mines,  has  proved  productive  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  along 
the  strike.  The  principal  ores  are  erubescite,  copper  glance, 
and  chaloopyrite.  Everywhere  near  the  lodes  the  granite  is  soft 
and  friable,  and  often  contains  ore-bodies.  Though  the  granite 
has  been  greatly  fi.«8ured,  it  seems  likely  that  much  of  the  ore 
does  not  fill  up  cracks,  but  has  gradually  taken  the  place  of  the 
rock  by  a  process  of  substitution.  The  width  of  the  lodes  varies 
considerably ;  however,  on  an  average  it  may  be  taken  at  ten  feet. 
The  copper  ore  is  silver-bearing,  the  proportion  varying  from  ^  oz. 
per  unit  of  copper  to  2  oz.  per  unit. 

The  upper  pairts  of  the  veins  consisted  of  oxidised  minerals,  from 
which  the  copper  had  been  leached  out  almost  entirely,  but  in  which 
the  silver  was  retained  and  formed  the  original  object  of  the  mining. 
At  the  Anaconda  mine  there  was  no  copper  worth  speaking  of 
for  the  first  400  feet  in  depth;  then  came  a  rich  zone  of 
exisulphides  and  erubescite,  considered  to  contain  some  of  the 
copper  which  had  been  dissolved  out  of  the  vein  at  a  higher  level, 
and  after  lasting  for  200  feet  it  was  succeeded  by  the  unahered 
sulphideq. 

Biamonds. — By  far  the  most  important  diamond  district  in 
the  world  is  Kimberley,  in  Cape  Colony,  648  miles  by  rail  from 
Cape  Town.     Btrange  to  say,   most  of  the  precious  gems  ai'e 

•  Douglas,  Op,  cU. 

t  Dooelas,  Op.  eU.  Voye'saug,  "Miftheilnnaren  Uber  den  Kapferberg- 
oao  in  Nord-America,"  ^ei<>»c/*r.  B,-  IT.-  u.  S.-lf'esen,  vol.  xxxix.  1801, 
Ij:  23!.  G.  vom  Ba^h,  "  Ueber  das  Ganjfrevier  von  Butte,  Moutana/'  N, 
^«.'«rfc./.  J/wjer.  GeA  u.  Paidont,,  voL  i.  (1883)  p.  158. 
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obtuned  from  four  depoeita  situated  in  close  prosimity  to  each 
other ;  indeed,  all  four  are  included  io  a  circle  three  miles  ia 
diameter.  The  masses  of  diamond- bearing  rock  maybe  described 
as  huge  vertical  columns,  of  round,  oval,  or  kidney-shaped  section, 
as  shown  by  Figs.  3oand  31.*     The  un  weathered  diamond-bearing 

Vie,  30. 


Fig.  31. 


rock,  locally  known  as  "blue  ground,"  or  "blue,"  is  ft  breoda, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  shale,  basalt,  dJorite,  and  a  little 
sandstone,  cemented  together  by  olivine  rock  containing  diamonds 
and  various  other  minerals,  such  as  bronrit«,  biotite,  talc, 
garnet,  graphite,  magnetite,  and  iron 
pyrites.  The  surrounding  rocks,  locally 
called  "  reef,"  are  beds  01  carbonaceous 
and  pyritiferoUR  shale  lying  horizontally, 
and  sheets  of  basalt  and  melaphyre, 
under  which  comes  quartrite.  The  mela- 
phyre  is  a  hard  amygdaloidal  rock, 
which  has  also  been  called  olivine  dia- 
ba.se.t  Large  detached  masses  of  the 
surrounding  rocks  are  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  "blue,"  and  are  then 
known  as  "floating  reef."  The  upper 
parts  of  the  deposits  have  been  decom- 
posed by  atmospheric  Agencies,  and  changed  into  a  soft  friable 
earth  to  a  depth  varying  from  45  to  60  ft^et,  and  the  colour  is 
yellow,  instead  of  the  slaty  blue  of  the  unweathered  rock.  The 
surrounding  rocks  have  naturally  shared  in  this  weathering. 

■  De  Boera  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  Second  Annuel  Report,  iSgo, 
incindfog  a  UchEical  report  with  pl.te*. 
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The  diamond-bearing  rock  appears  to  be  the  filling-ap  of  the 
necks  or  throats  of  old  volcanoes  by  a  mud  from  below.  From 
tt*e  frequent  occurrence  of  broken  diamonds  it  is  fairly  inferred 
that  the  gems  were  not  formed  in  situ,  but  were  carried  up 
with  the  "  blue." 

!Not  only  does  the  yield  in  diamonds  vary  in  the  different  mines, 
but  the  diamonds  themselves  have  th^ir  peculiar  characteristics, 
which  enable  the  expert  to  say  at  once  from  which  mine  a  stone 
has  been  obtained.  The  average  yield  of  the  ''blue  ground" 
prr  load  of  16  cubic  feet  ♦  is  as  follows : — 

Valne  p«r  carat 
Ana.  CmxM  per  load.  In  1889. 

Baltfontfin      •  •  •itoj.  •  .£177 

De  Beers  .        •  •  •     f|toi|      •  «  .176 

DaToioftPdo  .  .'  .      i  to   ^      ,  •  .       i  19  loj 

Kimberlay        .  .  .     i^  to  i  J      .  •  •       i     7    9I 

In  addition  to  these  four  mines  there  are  some  other  workings 
in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  Wesselton  and  St.  Augustine; 
whilst  at  Jagersfonttsin,  80  mUes  to  the  soiith  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  there  is  a  similar  deposit,  producing  stones  of  the  finest 
water. 

The  commercial  importance  of  the  diamond  deposits  cannot  be 
overestimated,  for  the  value  of  the  diamonds  produced  annually 
at  KimberleyiB  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling,  or  more 
than  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  by  any  one  of  the  British 
Golonies.t 

Until  lately,  the  largest  diamond  found  weighed  428^  carats 
in  the  rough  state,  and  228|-  carats  after  cutting  ;  it  came  from 
De  Beers  mine.  This  large  stone  has  been  eclipsed  by  one  of  969} 
carats  discovered  at  Jagersfontein  in  the  month  of  June  last. 

In  addition  to  diamonds  found  in  a  solid  matrix,  there  ard 
those  from  the  river  diggings.  It  was  in  the  recent  alluvium 
of  the  Yiial  River  that  diamonds  were  first  di.9covered  in  1867, 
and  though  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  output  of  the  mines, 
the  gravel  is  still  washed  by  parties  of  men  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  70  miles. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  alluvial  gravel  and  in  conglomerate  in 
LraziU  India,  and  other  localities. 

Flint. — It  may  be  thought  strange  by  some  that  I  give  flint  a 

*  Sixteen  cnbio  feet  of  broken  ground  correspond  to  about  9  cubic  feet 
of  K)li<l  ground. 

t  Further  information  about  the  Eimberley  diamnnd  mines  will  be  found 
in  I  he  foUowine  publications : — T.  Reunert,  '*  Diamond  Mining  at  the 
Cape,"  HUtory,  Production^f  and  JResaurres  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cape 
To^rn,  1S86.  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  **Mioiog  Induhtiies/'  BeporU  on  the 
Cdoaial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  London,  1887.  E.  Bontan,  **Sur  T^tac 
aci  uel  des  mines  de  diamanUt  du  Gjtp,"  Gtnie  CicU.  Paris,  January  26, 
I0S9. 
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plare  among  the  important  minerals  which  deserve  speda]  de- 
scription.   My  reasons  for  mentioning  it  are  twofold.    First,  the 
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earlieet  underground  worliingfi  in  this  country  wpre  prt  bally  for 
flint ;  and  secondly,  flint  afibrda  a  good  instuuce  of  the  txplace- 
Sient  of  an  original  bed  by  another  mineral. 
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Pits  in  the  chalk  known  as  ''  Grime's  graves,"*  were  at  one 
time  a  puzzle  to  the  antiquary,  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  they  are  the  mine  shafts  by  which  beds  of  flints  were  worked 
for  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements  in  Neolithic  times. 

This  old  trade  of  flint  mining  still  survives  at  Brandon  in 

Suffolk,  for  though  stone  hatchets  and  arrow-heads  are  no  longer 

mated,  there  is  still  a  market  for  gun-flints  in  parts  of  Africa.    The 

node  of  mining  the  stone,  splitting  ofi*  flakes  and  ktiapping  them 

into  gun-flints  has  been  admirably  described  and  illustrated  by 

Mr.  Skertchlyt  in  one  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey 

of  England  and  Wales."    Fig.  32  represents  a  section  of  the  beds 

in  which  the  flint  occurs.     It  shows  that  the  layers  of  flint  are 

sometimes  continuous,  and  sometimes  consist  merely  of  a  succession 

ci  nodules  which  do  not  touch  each  other.     Some  of  the  flint  has 

knobs  and  even  hom-Uke  projections,  the  transformation  from 

chalk  into  silica  not  being  confined  strictly  to  one  particular  layer 

of  the  original  sea-bottom.    The  principal  bed  is  the  "  floor-stone," 

Na  20,  about  8  inches  thick,  but  other  layers  are  mined  from 

time  to  time  for  building  stone  or  gun-flints.:t: 

Freestone. — Freestone  is  largely  quarried  in  England  from 
beds  of  Jurassic  age,  and  the  so-called  "  Bath  stone  "  is  not  only 
qaarried  but  also  mined  at  Corsham  in  Somersetshire,  and  at 
Weldon  in  Northamptonshire.  The  bed  worked  in  the  Corsham 
nndei^ground  quarries  varies  from  8  to  24  feet  in  thickness,  lying 
almost  flat ;  it  is  a  typical  oolitic  limestone  which  can  be  sawn 
freely  in  any  direction. § 

Gol± — ^This  metal  is  so  widely  distributed  over  the  earth  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  compress  into  the  space  at  my  disposal 
anything  more  than  a  very  summary  description  of  the  principal 
modes  of  occurrence  in  beds,  veins,  and  masses. 

Beds. — During  the  last  few  years  the  attention  of  cap- 
itahsts,  miners,  and  geologists  has  been  often  directed  to  the 
marvellous  resources  of  the  WitwatersrandU  or  simply  "  Band  " 
goldfleld,  in  the  Titmsvaal  or  South  African  Bepublic,  and 
dtnated  about  35  miles  south  of  Pretoria,  the  capital.  The  gold 
iR  obtained  enf^irely  from  beds  of  conglomerate  or  puddingstone 
called  banketj  which  is  the  Dutch  name  for  almond  rock,  the 
hardbake  of  the  British  schoolboy,  because  the  pebbles  look  like 

*  The  word  **  grave  "  no  doubt  corresf  onda  here  to  the  German  Orahen, 
a  ditch  or  trench,  and  has  no  refprence  to  burial. 

\  (hike  Manufacture  of  Oun-FUnts,  <&c    London,  1879. 

X  A  mora  or  lei>8  regular  and  continaona  layer  of  flints  U  locally  called  a 
•ose  or  iete,  which  recalls  the  French  word  "  assise." 

S  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "  Some  Mining?  Notes  in  iSS;,**  IVans,  Min.  Attoe. 
OMdlnd,  Cornwall,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.     Camborne,  1888. 

^  8  A  very  complete  summary  of  papers  upon  South  African  Geology  ia 
giiren  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  memoir,  '*  The  Geology  of  the  Gold-braring  and 
Aflodated  Rocks  of  the  Southern  T.ansvaal,"  Quart,  Jour.  Geol.  Soc., 
▼oLxlvUi.(i892).p.4o6. 
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tbe  almoD^s  in  the  sugar.      The 

-SM  layers  of  auriferous  oonglomer&te 

tS  I  lie    conformably    among    beds    oF 

<^S  ttandstone,  ahale,  clay,  and  qu&rtzite. 

^^-g  At  Jofatmnesburg  the  beds  strike 

°  £  8  east  and  west  and  dip  to  the  south. 

^v,%  The  conglomerate  cooeists   mainly 

^  "  I  of  pebbles  of  white  quarts,  and  in 

1 2  « jjj  the  upper  parts  of  the  workings 

J  2  "^^  3  they  are  cemented  together  by  oxide 

I^S  ^_  of  iron,  sand,  and  clay.     Below  the 

■%J     °~  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies, 

t  g  e  S  the  cementing  material  is  found  to 

tf'S  ^  £  consist  largely  of  silvery-grey  mi- 

n^-^H  auMous  matter  with  cubical  crystals 

5  s  .2  °  of  iron  pyrites,  and  the  colour  of 

B  t>o  g  tbe  banket  changes  from  red  and 

« J  ^  J  brown  to  blue  iind  bluish  grey.     It 

1^  |>^  „  is  quite  evident  from  the  ezamina- 

"u  ^>IU  ''i'^i  "f  epscimens  that  much  of  the 

g  |«"o  ferruginous   matter  in   the  tipper 

Z  -^  ^  J  parts  of  the  conglomerate  is  derived 

•o"^  g^-  trom     the    decomposition   of    iron 

"  -S  -  pyrites,  and  visible  gold  is  seen  in 

2  "-^J  the  cavities  formerly  occupied  by 

'I  S  ^  n  ciystals  of  that  mineral.     The  bulk 

^■^  t  S  of  the  gold  is  said  to  exist  in  the 

""'  ^  %  cement  and  not  in  tbe  pebbles;  but 

£  a  s'g  K)me  assiiys  made  by  the  late  Mr. 

*"  ^  ^  i^  Kichard  Smith  show  that  this  is  not 

^B 1  -s  invariably  the  case. 

i  ^  tel  *''g-   33.*   »  section  across    the 

^  a  ■-*  Salisbury   Mine  at  Johannesburg, 

=  ^l"!  shows  four  beds  of  auriferous  con- 

»  S  X'^  glomerate,   kuown   respectively   as 

B  B  .T  tlie  North  Ri*f,the  Main  Reef,  tbe 

*-£"£.?  Main  Reef  Leader,  and  the  South 

ll^l  'Eeef, 

l^l"^  As  would  nuturally  be  expected 

B  g  £  8  in  the  case  of  beds  which  must  have 

£.0  Sti  been  deposited   in  shallow  water, 

^_£  S   .  there    are    frequent  variations  of 

?i3'^^  character  and  thickness  in  a  short 

« ■^"  i  ?  distance. 

^-J    ""  Whilst  certain  beds  of  conglome- 

S  nj  ^  rate  are  auriferous,  others  are  not, 

"  ^  '*  "  GibsOD,  Ihid.  p.  411, 
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or  oontaiQ  merely  traces  of  gold.  The  sandstone,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  auriferous,  bnt  layers  within  the  banket  may  be  worth 
working.  The  richest  beds  are  the  Main  and  South  Reef  with 
some  of  the  thin  "leaders."  The  gold  is  not  distributed 
uniformly  through  the  bed  of  banket ;  but  upon  the  whole  there 
i^£ar  greater  regularity  of  yield  than  can  be  expected  in  a  vein, 
and  as  a  rule  the  whole  of  the  bed  is  worked  away  like  a  seam  of 
coal,  without  poor  portions  being  left.  The  fact  of  being  able  to 
form  a  rough  approximate  estimate  of  the  probable  yield  of  a 
given  area  of  banket  is  of  the  utmost  commercial  importance. 

The  Rand  output  in  1892*  was  1,210,865  ounces  of  bar  gold  ; 
the  average  total  yield  of  the  conglomerate  stamped  was  12^  dwt. 
el  gciid  per  ton,  of  which  about  four-fifths  were  obtained  at  once 
by  amalgamation  at  the  mills,  and  one-fifth  by  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  the  tailings  and  concentrates. 

The  gold-bearing  strata  are  supposed  to  be  of  Devonian  age. 

Whether  the  gold  was  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the 
pebbles  of  quaixz,  or  whether  it  was  brought  by  the  subsequent 

FiQ.  34. 


^i^ftkf 


>/ir*r 
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a,  hard  grey  Biliccons  shale :  5,'  massive  qoartzite,  becoming 
talcose  and  highly  auriferous  in  zones ;  c,  schistose  quartzite, 
becoming  argillaceous  in  places ;  d^  impure  sandstone  quartzite, 
e,  qaartzose  breccia  wiih  fragments  of  felsite  and  clay  shale;  ^, 
bard  grey  siliceons  shale;  j/,  highly  auriferous  sandy  matter 
resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  the  bed  6. 

infiltration  of  mineral  solutions  which  found  their  easiest 
channels  of  escape  through  the  most  readily  permeable  beds,  has 
net  been  decided ;  but  where  the  bulk  of  a  depobit  consists  of 

*  Phlllipe,  **  Address  to  the  Rand  Chamber  of  Mines/'  January  2Gth 
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materials  of  undoubted  Bedimentaiy  oii^n,  it  is  best  for  the 
miaer  to  call  it  a  "  bed  "  or  "  seam,"  and  leave  the  question  of 
origin  to  be  settled  later  od  by  the  geologist. 

Fig.  34  represents  a  section  of  the  Sheba  mine,  Barberton,* 
where  the  gold  is  obtained  from  a  bed  of  auriferous  quartzite. 

Fig.  35  is  a  section  of  an  auriferous  alluvium  in  the  Caratal 
disti'ict  c^  Tenezuela.t 

F10.3S. 


Tlie  following  is  the  tinc'eFBinn  of  the  bcdi:— i.  Soil.  a.  Crd 
cla;,  showiiig  no  bicdb  of  btrutiQcation.  3.  Sott,  clatey  "  mocu  do 
hierro."  4.  Hard  browo  iron  ore  ("moco  de  bierro"),  wilh 
piecM  of  qaarti  in  it  and  a  liti  le  olaj.  5.  Blocks  of  vein-qiiartz, 
otlrn  noriferoai.  6.  "Greda,"  or  ptiy-dirt,  a  ;ellow  ferr  ginous 
da;  coniaining  nnggeta  and  smRLI  gniiDs  of  gold.  7.  "  Cut.ajo." 
deuompoaed  uSiiat,  lomiiDg  the  "  bi.d-ruck." 

Fig.  36  expluns  how  a  superficial  gold-benring  ^'rainwash" 
may  result  Irom  the  denudatioii  of  a  bod  of  auiiferuus  gravel. 

Some  of  the  deposits  of  gold  in  Brazil  occur  under  totally 
difiitreut  conditions.  The  precious  met^d  is  found  in  beds  of 
JtKotinga,  the  local  name  for  a  friable  mixture  of  micaceous  iron 
earthy  brown  iron  ore,  oxide  of  manganese,  lithomarge  or  talc,  a 
little  quartz,  and  small  lumps  and  granules  of  gold.  The  beds  of 
jaootinga  occur  as  subordinate  bands  in  the  rock  known  as 
itabirite,  composed  mainly  of  micaceous  iron,  specular  iron,  ma^- 

*  MS.  of  C.  J.  Alford,  F.a.S. 

+  C.  Le  Neve  Fo-ttr,  "On  the  Caratal  Gold-field,"  (Juarl.  Jour.  GeoL 
Sjc.,  vol  XXV.  1S69,  p.  340. 
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netite,  and  granular  quartz.    Some  of  the  beds  of  itabirite  i.ra 
worked  as  iron  ores. 

Fig.  3S. 


I.  Schist  ("Cascajo**}  or  feUtone  forming  the  bed-rook  of  afer- 
mginoos  gold-bearing  gravel  ("  moco  de  hierro ")  2 ;  3.  Ked  fer- 
mginoos  earth  (**  Tierra  de  flor  **)  oontaining  nuggets  of  gold. 

Though  the  jacotinga  forms  beds,  the  gold  is  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  it,  but  is  concentrated  in  productive  shoots. 

Veins. — ^The  veins  usually  consist  in  great  part  of  quartz,  and 
contain  in  addition  iron  pyrites,  or  some  other  heavy  metallic  sul- 
phideSySuch  as  galena,  zinc  blende,  copper  pyrites,  magnetic  pyrites, 
scibnite  and  mispickel.  The  gold  is  principally  in  the  metallic 
state,  even  when  enveloped  in  pyrites,  which  is  so  frequently  the 
case;  but  it  occurs  also  in  combination  with  tellurium,  and  with 
bLsmuth. 

The  "  Great  Quartz  Vein,"  or  "  Mother  Lode,"  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  California  is  the  first  deposit  that  must  be  noticed ; 
for  it  is  remarkable  by  its   length,  its  width,  the  number  of 
mines  which  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  their  annual  yield  of 
the  precious  metal.     Some  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning 
it  have  been  described  by  Whitney.*    The  axis  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  is  a  mass  of  intrusive  granite,  which  is  flanked  by  meta- 
morphic  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks ;  the  existence  of  fossils  proves 
the  gold 'bearing  strata  to  be  of  Secondary  age.     The  rocks  in 
which  the  principal  gold  veins  of  this  region  occur,  are  slates 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  clay-slate,  talcoae  slate  and  chloritic 
slate,  which  form  a  marked  belt,  sometimes  18  miles  wide,  running 
through  t>he  country  for  fully  150  miles.     The  slates  are  accom- 
panied hy  a  band  of  serpentine  sometimes  a  mile  wide.     *'  Asso- 
ciated with  the  serpentine  is  the  very  remarkable  mass  of  quartz 
known  as  the  '  Great  Quartz  Vein,'  which  may  be  traced  for  a 
distance  of  So  miles  from  Amador  County  to  Mariposa  County  in 
a  general  S.E.  by  S.  direction."t     "This  powerful  lode  is  made 
Qp  of  irregularly  parallel  plates  of  white  compact  quartz  and 
crystalline   dolomite  or  magnesite,t    more  or  less  mixed  with 

*  The  AuriftTOUM  GraveU  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  Cambridge, 
U.S.,  1880,  p.  45. 

t  Oto.  ^.  p.  46. 

X  Wbitney  adds  the  note — "  In  the  only  specimen  which  has  thns  far 
beenchemically  examined,  the  supposed  dolomivic  portion  proved  to  La 
ao  miimate  mixture  of  quarts  ana  magnetite. ^ 
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green  talc;  and  these  plates^  which  Bomewhat  resemble  the 
'  combs '  of  ordinary  lodes,  are  either  in  contact  or  separated  from 
each  other  by  intercalated  layers  of  talcose  slate."  *^  The  quartz 
is  the  auriferous  portion  of  the  lode,  although  it  is  far  from  being 
uniformly  impregnated  with  gold/'  ''  The  talcose  slate  bands  in 
the  vein  are  often  themselves  more  or  less  auriferous."  In  one 
place  the  vein  is  261  feet  wide  measured  horizontally  across  it, 
and  it  dips  to  the  north-east  at  an  angle  of  60^.  Whitney  says 
it  is  not  proved  to  be  a  fissure  vein,  and  he  is  more  inclined  to 
consider  it  as  a  metamorphosed  belt  of  rock. 

The  map  of  the  lode  given  by  Collins,*  shows  seventy-seven 
mines  which  are  now  being  worked,  or  which  have  been  profitably 
worked  in  recent  times,  and  we  learn  from  him  that  the  auri- 
ferous quartz  contains  small  quantities  of  metaUic  sulphides,  such 
as  iron  pyrites,  mispickel,  marcasite,  chalcopyrite,  and  galena. 
The  quantity  of  gold  produced  from  the  quartz  treated  varies  from 
3  dwts.  to  15  or  20  dwts.  per  ton,  and  the  ''  Great  Quartz  Vein" 
or  '<  Mother  Lode  "  is  estimated  to  yield  about  two  million  dollars 
worth  of  gold  annually. 

The  gold  veins,  or  *'  reefs,''  in  Victoria  are  found  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  rocks.    The  gold  is  especially  associated  with 

Fig.  37. 
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SADDLE. 

iron  pyrites ;  when  it  decomposes  a  cellular  honeycombed  qnartz 
is  left  behind,  and  the  gold  is  unmasked  and  rendered  visible 
in  the  little  rusty  cavities.  Other  heavy  metallic  sulphides  are 
common  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  so-called  ''saddle-reefs"  of  the  Sand- 

•  "  Notes  on  the  Great  Mother  Lode  of  California,"  /oar.  Eoy.  Inst, 
CornwaU,    Truro.     Vol.  ix.  (18S6),  p.  64. 
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Fio.  38. 


hnrsfc  or  Bendigo  gold-field,  Victoria,  which  differ  ooDsiderably 
from  typical  veins,  have  been  very  clearly  explained  by  Mr.  T. 
A.  Eickard,*  from  whose  useful  memoir  the  following  account  is 
borrowed.  These  reefs  are  arch-like  masses  of  quartz  conform- 
able to  the  bedding  of  the  surrounding  Lower  Silurian  slate  and 
sandstone,  as  shown  by  the  letters  £  ACin  Fig.  37.  The  part 
A  is  called  the ''  cap"  or  ''  apex  ";  B  is  the  "  west  leg  "  and  C  the 
*' east  leg,"  because  the  main  anticlinal  axes  strike  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.  The  part  D  is  known  us  the  ''  centre  country,"  the  rocks 
to  the  east  of  C  form  the  "  east  country,"  and  those  to  the  west 
of  B  the  ''  west  country."  The  inclination  of  the  line  of  the 
ridge,  northwards  or  southwards,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  *'  pitch,"  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  dip  of  the 
strata.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
such  saddle,  or  a  long  succession  of 
them,  one  below  the  other  (Fig.  38), 
but  they  are  not  all  equally  auriferous. 
TbuSy  out  of  five  which  have  been 
discovered  and  explored  at  "  180" 
mine,  only  three  have  proved  to  be 
worth  working  for  gold. 

Similar  masses  of  auriferous  quartz 
bave  been  found  at  some  of  the 
8]rnclines  ("inverted  saddles"),  and 
worked  to  a  slight  extent.  Very 
large  dividends  have  been  paid  by 
many  of  the  companies  wor^ng  the 
"saddle-reefs." 

Masses, — Having  given  examples 
of  auriferous  beds  and  veins,  I  come 
to  masses.  Treadwell  mine,t  situated 
on  Douglas  island,  Alaska,  owes  its 

existence  to  a  mass  of  auriferous  altered  granite,  400  feet  wide 
and  of  considerable  length.  The  rock,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  hornblende  granite  originally,  now  consists  principally  of 
quartz  and  felspar,  with  a  little  calcite  and  specks  of  iron  pyrites, 
and  it  is  traversed  by  strings  of  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  and  calcito. 
The  original  rock  was  probably  crushed  and  fissured,  and  then 
brought  under  the  action  of  solutions  which  penetrated  into  it 
in  all  directions,  and  so  produced  the  alteration.  The  yield  is 
considerably  less  than  ^  oz.  per  ton,  but  as  the  deposit  can  be 
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•  "The  Bendigo  Gold-Field,"  Trans.  Amer.  Inst,  M.E.,  vol.  xx.  (1891), 

P-463. 

t  G.  M.  DawsoD,  "  Notes  on  the  Ore-deposit  of  the  Treadwell  Mine, 
Alaska,*'  American  Geologist,  1889,  p.  84 ;  and  Frank  D.  Adamp,  ♦*0n  the 
Microscopical  Character  of  the  Ore  of  the  TreadwtU  Mine,  Aiabka/'  Hid. 
p.  88. 
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worked  opencast,  the  cost  of  getting  ib  low.  Much  of  the  gold  is 
free,  and  can  be  extracted  by  amalgamation  in  spite  of  its  belu^ 
enveloped  by  pyrites. 

This  mass  may  be  called  a  stockwork  or  net-work  deposit. 

The  productive  Mount  Morgan  mine,*  near  Bockhampton,  in 
Queensland,  while  astonishing  the  world  by  its  richnesfl,  affords  a 
puzzle  to  geologists  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorUy  solved. 

The  auriferous  deposit,  which  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  is  a, 
mass  of  brown  btematite,  sometimes  stalactitic  and  containing  a 
little  silica,  which  passes  gradually  into  a  ferruginous  siliceous 
sinter.  Some  of  it  is  spongy  and  frothy  in  appearance,  and  so 
full  of  cavities  that  it  will  float  upon  water  like  pumice.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  gold-bearing  mass  is  well  illustrated  by 
twenty  views  which  accompany  the  "Third  Report"  of  Mr. 
It.  L.  Jack,  the  Government  geologist. 

Both  the  sinter  and  the  brown  iron  ore  contain  gold,  and 
yield  on  assay  several  ounces  to  the  ton.    The  auriferous  stone 

Fig.  39. 


a,  pipe  of  geyser  (theoretical) ;  h,  cap-deposit  of  gejser ;  e,  over- 
flow deposit  of  geyser ;  «,  metamorpfaic  rocks ;  d,  rbyolite  dykes. 

cap«i  a  hill  rising  about  500  feet  above  the  neighbouring  table- 
land, and  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  the  actual  top  or  crown, 
an  oval  mass  300  yards  long  by  170  yards  wide. 

Mr.  Jack  considers  that  the  deposit  is  the  product  of  a  geyser, 
and  he  explains  his  views  by  the  section  (Fig.  39).  This  naturally 
represent^s  the  present  condition  of  the  hill,  much  of  the  original 
greyser  deposit  being  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation. 

The  gold  exists  in  a  state  of  great  fineness,  and  the  metal 
extracted  is  of  extreme  purity,  for  it  contains  99*7  of  gold, 
the  rest  being  copper,  a  trace  of  iron,  and  a  minute  trace  of 
silver.  Dr.  Leibius,  of  the  Sydney  Mint,  speaks  of  it  as  the 
richest  native  gold  hitherto  found. 

Without  having  examined  the  deposit  upon  the  spot,  one 
scarcely  likes  to  criticise  the  conclusions  of  so  able  an  observer 
as  Mr.  Jack;  but  looking  at  his  section  of  the  No.  i  tunnel, 
we  find  that  the  auriferous  mass  must  repose  upon  highly 
pyritous  rocks,  such  as  quartzite  full  of  fine  pyrites,  in  which  the 
latter  constituent  may  sometimes  predominate.     The  suspicion 

*  R  L.  Jack,  "  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Deposits."  Brisbane,  18S4.  Second 
Report,  1S89;  and  Third  Report,  1892. 
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Dsturdlj  crosns  one's  mind  that  the  gold-bearing  cap  may  simply 
ba  doe  to  the  decompoBition  aad  weatberiiig  of  the  pyritiferous 
TodL  ULr.  Jack  combats  this  theoty,  and  says  that  it  is  dis- 
proved by  three  facts:  ist.  A  dyke  of  dolerite  in  the  quartsite 
does  not  reach  up  into  the  overlying  einter.  and.  The  pyn- 
tiferons  quartzite  is  poor  in  gold.  3rd.  The  silica  of  the  sint^  is 
hydrated.  He  therefore  still  maintains  his  original  opinion  that 
the  sinter  and  ironstone  were  deposited  by  a  thermal  spring  oil 
tiu  pyritous  quartxite,  and  are  not  altered  portions  of  it.* 

1^,  Rickard,t  while  disagreeing  with  the  geyser  theory, 
GODCors  in  iS.T.  Jack's  opinion  that  the  deposit  is  not  an  alteri^l 
portion  of  the  pyritous  quartsite,  though  he  remarkn  that  the 

Fio.  40. 


Hoont  Morgan  rock  bears  a  strong  outward  reeemblance  to  the 
deoompoeed  outcrop  of  the  Broken  Hill  lode  in  New  South  Wales, 
lliis  can  be  easily  imagined  from  an  inspection  of  the  views  given 
in  Ur.  Jack's  third  report,  from  which  the  outlines  of  Fig.  40 
hnve  been  copied.  The  theory  propounded  by  Mr.  Rickard 
(F^.  41)  is  that  the  auriferous  stone  of  Mount  Morgan  is  rock 
shatteied  by  the  intrusion  of  dykes,  and  then  altered  by  tho  per- 
colation of  underground  mineral  solutions,  which  found  an  easy 
pHBge  through  the  cracked  and  fissured  mass.  He  pcunts  out 
that  the  gold  may  have  been  derived  from  the  poor  pyritos 
dinemina^  through  the  quartzite,  or  from  the  sandstone  of  the 
district,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  auriferous. 
The  quantity  of  stone  treated  by  chlorination  at  Mount  Morgan 

*  Saeond  Report,  p.  4. 

t  "KonntHoivau  Uine,  QneensUDd,"  Trant.Aner.  Iiut.  M.E.  vol.  3Z. 
0891),  p.  133. 
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in  the  twelve  months  ended  30th  November,  i88g,  wm  75.415 
tons,  from  whioh  333,543  oz.  of  gold  were  obtained,  equal  to 


4  OE.  6  dirt,  per  ton.  The  gold  was  sold  for  ;^i.33i,484,  and 
p^i, 100,000  was  paid  in  dividends. 

Graphite. — The  great  graphite  mines  of  the  world  are  those 
of  Ceylon,  where  the  mineral  is  found  in  layers  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet  in  width,  in  gneiss  and  mica  echist.  The  graphite 
Li  associated  with  quartt  and  a  little  iron  pyrites. 

There  are  various  graphite  deposits  in  Austria  and  Bavaria.* 
At  Eaiserbei^,  in  Styria,  the  mineral  is  fonnd  in  graphitic  schist ; 
the  beds  vary  in  thickness  very  rapidlyfromafew  inches  to  zo  feet. 

In  Lower  Austria,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria  graphite 
occurs  in  gneiss  usually  accompanied  by  gmnulor  limestone.  The 
Fassau  graphite  is  in  the  form  of  small  black  scales,  and  spears 
to  take  the  piece  of  some  of  the  mica  in  a  highly  felspathic  gneiss ; 
the  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  greatly,  but  may  be  as  much  as 
16  feet  (s  m). 

The  Bavarian  mines  produced  3351  tons  of  graphite  in  1S8S. 

Oypaum. — As  one  of  the  principal  uses  of  gypsnm  is  for 
making  plaster-of-paris,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  French 
metropolis  for  an  example  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  this 
mineral.  The  gypsum  is  found  in  beds  from  50  to  60  feet  thick, 
which  are  of  Upper  Eocene  age  (Fig.  352). 

In  England  and  elsewhere,  the  Triassio  rocks  hsvo  long  been 
remarkablo  for  containing  valuable  beds  of  gypsum,  and  thoy  are 
largely  worked  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire.  Fig.  43  re- 
presents the  layers  of  nodules  in  a  gypsum  mine  at  Kingston-on- 
Soar,  Nottinghamshire.  There  are  three  beds  a  few  feet  apart  in 
the  New  Red  Marl.  The  bottom  bed  consists  of  large  spheroidal 
mosaes,  varying  from  5  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  5  to  10  feet  in 
diameter;  above  it  are  two  layers  of  "  balls"  and  nodules,  more 
or  lees  continuous.     The  highly  gypeiferous  marl,  locuUy  called 
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"huIt,"B,  between  the  big  balls,  A  A,  Uleft^Boaa  toformpillara, 
which  supp<nt  the  roof  of  the  workings. 

White  tranalucent  alabaster  for  statuary  purposes  is  nuDed  at 
Chstellina  Marittima,*  in  the   province  of  Pisa.     Its  mode  of 
occurrence  resembles  that  just    de- 
scribed, for  it  is  found  in  irregular  Fig.  42. 
Bpheroidal  or  kidnej-shaped  niaEses 
<illed"ovuli"  by  the  workmen,  from 
&  few  inches  to  sereral  feet  in  dia- 
meter,   and    occasionally    weig'hing 
mtve  than  a  ton  each.     The  grey 
marl  surronndiiig  the  nodules  is  of 
Pliocene  age.     The  alabaster  ia  sac- 
charoidal  and  very  fine  grained. 

Ice. — Bysome  persona  this  mineral 
maybe  considered  beneath  notice,  but 
the  trade  in  ice  is  so  large  that  it 
deaerves  at  least  a  passing  mention. 
The  United  States  t  axe  the  largest 
producers  of  natural  ice  in  the  world, 
and  in  some  years  12,000,000  tons  are  gathered  tiom  the  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  especially  from  the  Hudson.  The  gathering  in  of 
tbe  ice  crop  afEbrds  employment  to  "  1 2,000  men  and  boys,  1,000 
kaseB,  and  100  steam  engines."  Much  ice  is  exported  from 
Boston,  and  Norway  also  is  a  country  with  a  large  ice  trade. 

lion. — This  metal  ia  very  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
and  affords  examples  of  many  modes  of  occurrence,  though  veins 
of  iroo  oro  are  quite  driven  into  the  background  by  the  yield  of 
beds,  and  especially  those  of  the  Jurassic  age. 

The  most  productive  European  deposits  at  the  present  time 
are :  the  bed  of  iron  ore  in  the  Cleveland  district,  the  masses  of 
red  hematite  in  Cumberland  and  North  I^Dcashire,  the  bed  of 
brown  hematite  in  German  and  French  Lorruine,  and  Luzem- 
bni^,  and  the  beds  of  red  and  brown  hematite  near  Bilbao,  in 
Northern  Spain. 

The  bed  of  ironstone  worked  in  the  Cleveland  district  of  North 
Yorkshire  is  found  in  the  Middle  Lias.  Mr.  Kendall }  gives  tha 
following  general  section  of  the  rocks : — 


*  ItMt.ItetoriMoUarraneiddtllalvi.  toL  IL  p.  419,  and  vol.  W.  p.  318. 
t  "TtiB  Ti*d«  in  loe,"  Jour.  3oe.  Aru.    IiOodon,  1890,   vol.  zziviU. 

;"  The  Iron  Oiei  of  tbe  Bogliab  SecoDdar;  Rocks,"  Trani.  f/.  ofEng. 
Jut.  id.  £m.,  vol.  xzzT.  (1886),  p.  113.   Bacrow,  "Tbeaeologrof  Noitb 


Jut.  «m.  itM.,  Tol.  niT.  UBSol.P-  H' 
Omtaad,-  Atm.  Otal.  atrvey  iSSS. 
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'8b«le     witb    oement   Btooe 

nodolM  (kIhiii  Ehale  isrlw) 

Shale  with  dogger**  (jet  rock 

■eriee) 
.  Qraj  flhale  with  doggen 
'Ironetone  (Halo  teun)  . 
BbaJe  wMi  doggera 
IroEitono  (boUAm  aeun) 
Shale  with  nodnlea  of  elay 


rShale  with 
■I  Umaatonea 
{    300  feet 


A.  oflprioorniu,  Ja- 
meaoni,  anutiu, 
oiTDOtoi^  Bnok- 
laudli  angulatua, 
and  planorbla 


Tig.  43t  illustiatee  sections  of  the  bed  at  Estoo  and  TJpleatham. 
Fio.  43. 

Crty  tiaU  imd/tm^ntia  mdulti        ,       . 


,{maimMKk).tiit,*mHttm'i^M\ 


nulam  {iglltm  Mtck)  mtl  vmr*ti 


The  Main  Seam  practically  fumisheB  all  the  Cleveland  ore.     It 
probably  extends  over  an  area  of  350  square  milee,  though  it 
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oumot  be  profitably  worked  over  anything  like  the  whole  of  this 

district     The  average  thicknees  where  worked  is  about  10  feet. 

The  beds  dip  very  gently  about  i  in  15,  to  the  south-east.    The 

seam  is  thickest  and  best  at  Normanby,  Eston,  and  Upleatham ; 

in  proceeding  to  the  south-east,  partings  of  shale  appear,  and 

split  up  the  main  seam  into  numerous  comparatively  thin  layers 

of  ironstone,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  metal.     Some  of  the 

ironstone  is  oolitic  and  of  a  greenish  grey  colour,  but  much  of  it 

is  not  oolitic,  and  is  bluish  grey  in  colour,  resembling  a  mudstone. 

The  iron  exists  chiefly  as  carbonate,  some  of  which,  according  to 

Dr,  Sorby,  was  deposited  mechanically,  whilst  the  rest  was  formed 

chemically  by  replacement  of  carbonate  of  lime.    As  a  general 

average,  it  may  be  said  that  the  ore  contains  30  per  cent,  of 

iron.    The  district  produced  5,128,303  tons  of  ore  in  1891. 

The  masses  of  red  haematite  worked  in  Cumberland  and  North 
lancashire  have  already  been  noticed  (Fig.  14). 

The  groat  iron-field  of  Lorraine,*  much  of  which  became  the 
property  of  Germany  in  187 1  after  the  Franc  >-Prus8ian  war, 
stretches  out  from  Nancy  past  Metz  and  Diedenhofen  into 
Luxemburg.  It  may  be  called  60  miles  long  by  10  to  12  miles 
wide  (100  km.  by  15  to  20  km.). 

The  iron-bearing  strata  belong  to  the  Lower  Dogger  or  Brown 
Jura  (Inferior  Oohte),  and  consist  of  marly  sandstone,  marl  and 
sandy  clay,  interstratified  with  beds  of  limestone  and  iron  ore. 

In  i^aoes  there  is  no  iron,  and  in  others,  especially  in  the  south 
and  on  the  eastern  edge,  the  beds  of  ore  are  thin.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  Esch,  in  Luxemburg,  four  beds  of  iron  ore  and  their 
partings  of  limestone  and  sandstone  make  up  a  total  thickness  of 
65  feet  (20  m.),  and  at  Deutsch-Och  and  Oettingen  three  beds  and 
the  partings  are  32  feet  (10  m.)  thick;  then  at  Hayingen  the  total 
thickness  sinks  to  20  feet  (6  m.),  and  at  Ars  there  is  only  one  bed 
5  to  6  feet  thick.  The  strata  are  slightly  undulating,  but  the 
general  dip  is  i  to  2^  in  a  hundred  to  the  south-west.  The  iron 
exists  in  the  state  of  hydrated  oxide,  probably  for  the  most  part 
as  2Fe,033H,0,  which  constitutes  the  roe-like  grains  which  ai*e  so 
characteristic  of  the  ore. 

The  oolitic  particles  are  enclosed  in  a  calcareous  matrix,  which 
may  contain  quartz.  The  matrix  is  always  more  or  less  ferru- 
ginous, and  sometimes  consists  of  a  greenish  mineral,  which  is 
{Hnobably  a  silicate  of  iron.  The  ore  has  usually  from  32  to  38 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  from  ^  to  2  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  there  is 
also  a  little  sulphur,  due  to  occasional  small  strings  of  iron 
pyrites.  The  name  *'  minette,'*  or  "  little,  unimportant  ore,"  was 
given  many  years  ago  to  this  bed  in  contradistinction  to  the 

*  Wandesleben,  "  Das  Yorkommen  der  oolithischen  Eisenerze  (Minette) 
In  LothriDgen,  Laxembug  nnd  dem  aAtlichen  Frankreich/'  Der  IV.  AU' 
aemane  DetUiche  Bergmanrutag  in  IfaUe  (8aaU).  Futberic/U  umd  Ver- 
^amUungen.    Halle,  1890,  p.  297. 
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"  mine  "  or  "  minerai  de  fer  fort,"  a  much  richer  ore  found  io  the 
neig'hbaiirhood,  nhich  is  now  qo  longer  worked. 

Nearly  a  hundred  blast  furnaces  are  dependent  upon  the 
"minette"  for  their  supplies  of  ore,  and  in  1888  they  produced 
3,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  production 
of  Germany,  Luxemburg,  and  France.  More  than  four-fifths  of 
all  the  iron  ore  raised  in  this  last  country  is  obtained  from  this 
bed.  The  amount  of  ore  Btill  available  in  German  Lotraioe  la 
estimated  at  3,100  million  tons,  or  enough  to  maintain  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  production  for  750  yeare. 

Sweden  is  justly  famous  for  its  great  depoeita  of  magnetite. 
These  are  generally  lenticular  masses,  often  similar  in  shape  to 
the  Rio  Tinto  copper  veins,  and  enclosed  by  highly  metsmorphoeed 
rock«,  such  as  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  the  bard  compact  halle/linia 
of  the  Swedish  geologists. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  quit  the  subject  of  iron  ore  without 
tnontiouing  at  least  one  of  the  mines  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lake  Superior,  where  the  Menominee,  Gogebic,  Termtliou 
aud  Meeabi  districts  are  producing  laigs  quantities  of  mineral. 

At  Obapin  Mine*  near  the  town  of  Iron  Mountain  (Micb.) 
thei-e  are  huge  lenticular  masses  of  hematite,  which  lie  parallel 
to  the  encloaiug  Huronian  strata  (Fig.  44).t    One  large  lens  is 


half  a  mile  long,  130  feet  wide  in  the  middle,  and  gradually 
t.tpeting  out  to  a  point  at  each  end ;  it  strikes  15°  N.  of  W.,  and 
dip  from  70"  to  80°  N.,  and  the  axis  of  the  lens  pitches  30°  W. 
The  ore  contains  about  63  percent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  only 
007  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

'  Larsson,  "The  Cbapin  Iron-miDb,  Lake  Sapeiior,"  Traiu.  Amtr.  Intt. 
iI.E.,ytA.  zvL  (1SS7),  p.  iig. 
t  Mtigintering,  voL  1.  (1890),  p.  5J2. 
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Load. — ^Though  lead  ore  is  largely  wrought  from  veins,  one  of 
the  great  mines  in  the  world  obtains  its  supplies  from  a  bed.  The 
lead-bearing  sandstone  at  Mechernich,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,*  is  of 
Triassic  age  (Bunter)  and  is  on  an  average  nearly  loo  feet  thick. 
It  rests  upon  and  is  covered  by  conglomerate,  and  is  often  split  uj) 
into  two  or  more  beds  by  thick  partings  of  conglomerate.  The 
are  exists  in  the  form  of  little  concretions  of  galena  and  grains  of 
quartz,  but  these  are  not  uniformly  distributed  through  the  sand- 
stone.   The  concretions  are  from  -^^  inch  (i  mm.)  to  |  inch  (3  mm ,) 

FiQ.  45. 


m» 


A,  greywacke ;  B,  conglomerate  ;  C,  lef*d-bearing  sandstone ; 
D,  coDglomerate  ;  E,  ao^alled  '*  red  rocks,"  consistiDg  of  red, 
jeDow,  and  white  sandstone,  with  variegated  shales  and  clay. 

in  diameter,  and  are  harder  than  the  surrounding  sandstone, 
which  is  generally  very  friable.  When  the  rock  is  pulverised 
the  little  shot-like  masses  remain,  and  are  called  ''knots"  (Knotten)^ 
whence  the  name  "  Knottensandstein  "  given  to  the  bed.  The 
amoant  of  metallic  lead  in  the  sandstone  is  between  2  and 
3  per  cent. ;  but  the  concretions  themselves  contain  from  20  to  24 
per  cent.  According  to  the  statement  of  accounts  presented  to 
the  8hareholder8,t  the  average  percentage  of  lead  contained  in 
the  whole  of  the  sandstone  treated  in  1890  was  2*318;  347,706 
cobic  metres  (454,806  cubic  yards)  of  sancUtone,  were  raised  from 
the  mine  and  open  work,  and  yielded  36,345  tons  of  lead  ore  for 
niielting  and  733  tons  of  potter's  ore.  This  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  io4lal.  of  dressed  ore  per  cubic  metre,  or  i  J  cwt.  per  cubic  yard, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bulk  of  the  ore — i.e.,  that 
which  goes  to  the  furnaces — is  not  highly  concentrated  and  con- 
tains only  54  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  proportion  of  silver  in  it  is 
5}  ounces  (180  grammes)  per  metric  ton. 

The  history  of  Leadville,  in  Colorado,  seems  like  a  romance 
when  we  read  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  mines,  the  creation 
of  a  large  and  important  town,  the  erection  of  smelting  works 
and  the  building  of  railways,  under  very  adverse  conditions,  in 

*  Der  Berghau  und  H&Uenbetrieb  des  Mediernicktr  Berqwerks-ActUn- 
Vereint.    Cologne.  1886. 
t  Mining  Journalf  voL  bd.  (1891},  p.  499. 
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the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  within  the  space  of  four  or 
five  jeara.  It  affords  additional  proof  that  the  miner  is  the  true 
pioneer  of  civilisation.  The  Leadville  deposits  have  been  ad- 
mir&blj  described  hy  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmons,*  from  whose  exhaustive 
report  I  borrow,  not  only  the  following  facts,  but  also  a  section 
across  one  of  the  mines  (Fig.  46). 

The  principal  deposits  of  the  region  are  found  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  white  porph3rry  with  the  underlying  Blue  Limestone, 
which  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  Oarbomferous  formation. 
This  bed  is  about  150  or  200  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  dark-blue 
dolomitic  limestone.    At  the  top  there  are  concretions  of  black 
chert.    The  porphyry  occiurs  in  intrusive  sheets,  which  generally 
follow  the  bedding,  and  almost  invariably  a  white  porphyry  is 
found  overlying  the  Blue   Limestone.      This  porphyry  is  of 
Secondary  age.     It  is  a  white  homogeneous-looking  rock,  com- 
posed of  quartz  and  felspar  of  even  granular  texture,  in  which  the 
porphyritic  ingredients,  which  are  accidental  rather  than  essen- 
tial, are  small  rectangular  crystals  of  white  felspar,  occasional 
double  pyramids  of  quartz,  and  hexagonal  plates  of  biotite  or 
black  mica.    Along  the  plane  of  contact  with  the  porphyry  the 
limestone  has  been  transformed,  by  a  process  of  gradual  replace- 
ment, into  a  so-called  '*  vein  "  consisting  of  argentiferous  galena, 
cerossite,  and  kerargyiite,  mixed  with  the  hydrous  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  chert,  granular  cavernous  quartz,  clay,  heavy  spar, 
and  ''  Chinese  talc,"  a  silicate  and  sulphate  of  alumina.    The  vein 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  aqueous  solutions,  which  took  up 
their  mineral  contents  from  the  neighbouring  eruptive  rocks,  and 
brought  about  the  alteration  of  the  limestone  as  they  percolated 
downwards  through  it.    In  Carbonate  Hill  a  gradual  passage  may 
be  observed  from  dolomite  into  earthy  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese.    The  masses  of  workable  ore  are  extremely  irregular  in 
shape,  size,  and  distribution.    They  are  often  from  30  to  40  feet, 
thick  vertically,  and  occasionally  80  feet,  but  only  over  a  small 
area.     The  rich  ore  bodies  are  commonest  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  ore-bearing  stratum.    At  Fiyer  Hill  the  Blue  Limestone  is 
almost  entirely  replaced  by  vein  material.      The  metallic  ores 
appear  to  have  been  deposited  originally  as  sulphides ;  the  oxidised 
or  chloridised  ores  found  near  the  surface  are  the  products  formed 
by  the  percolation  of  surface  water  like  any  ordinary  gozzan. 

Manganese. — ^The  great  manganese-producing  countries  of  the 
present  day  are  Russia  t  and  Chili,  and  in  both  the  ore  is  derived 
from  beds,  and  not  from  veins  or  masses.  At  Tschiatoura  in  the 
Cancasos,  about  thirty  miles  from  Kwirilly  station  on  the  Poti- 
Tiflis  Railway,  there  are  beds  of  manganese  ore  of  Miocene  age. 
The  beds  worked  are  from  5  to  6  feet  thick  (1*5  m.  to  2  m.),  and 

*  (Mogy  and  Mining  Industry  of  Leadville,  Colorado,     Washington, 
18S6. 
tB,ikh.2.  1890,  pp.  32»  215. 
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are  made  up  of  several  small  seams  of  clean  manganese  ore, 
separated  bj  partings  of  soft  sandstone  and  day.  The  manganese 
exists  principally  in  the  form  of  MnO,,  and  the  ore  contains 
50  to  55  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  mines  are  at  present  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  long  and  expensive  carriage  to  Kwirilly 
station,  but  this  will  be  reduced  when  a  railway  is  made. 

Both  in  Wales  and  Belgium  there  are  beds  of  manganese  ore  in 
the  Cambrian  rocks.   The  Welsh  beds  are  about  a  foot  thick  (Fig. 

47),  sometimes  running  up  to 
Fi<^-  47*  t8  inches  or  2  feet.   The  man- 

ganese is  principally  in  the 
form  of  carbonate,  though 
there  is  a  little  silicate,  and 
near  the  surface  these  have 
been  converted  into  hydrous 
oxides.  The  ore  is  inter- 
bedded  with  fine  -  grained 
I   *     ^  V    *     ^  ^      "^  sandstone,    hard     mudstone, 

'.■.■.  >  M  ..\       .:".  ,.  .L.-  and  shale,  also  manganjfer- 

'  'y.-^r^r.-T^T^  .^p^r"  A  ous,    and    often    oontainuir 

"l-.  .  .  ;    .  .''':' Ay-. '  chlonte,    iron    pyntes,    and 

magnetite;  the  whole  man- 

tcAiM ganiferous  series  is  enclosed 

2>««»«/  «        •       •  //fc«f.        in  the  regular  Cambrian  grits 

and  conglomerates.     The  ore 
a     '    «•    '    j#  '     iij^'^"'^^  contains  from  20  to  32  per 

A,  fine-grained  sandstone  with  maj?-    ^^  maiiganese. 
netite,  ch'orite,    and  iron  pyrites ;    B,         MaXDle.  —  The      famous 
manganese  ore;  C,  fine-grained  sbalj    white    statuary    marble     of 
Bandstone.  Italy  is  found  in  the  Apuan 

Alps  from  Carrara  to  Staz- 
zema,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  from  Fivizzano  to 
Vagli  Sotto  on  the  N.E.  slope.*  It  occurs  in  very  thick  beds, 
with  the  stratification  sometimes  well  defined,  but  generally 
completely  obliterated,  and  it  rests  upon  compact  limestone,  which 
in  its  turn  lies  upon  pre-palreozoic  mica-schist  and  talc-schist. 
The  age  of  the  marble  beds  has  not  been  ascertained  without 
doubt;  some  geologists  say  they  are  Triassic,  whilst  Jervis  calls 
them  pre-pal{BOzoic. 

Mica. — ^This  mineral  is  obtained  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
present  time,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  prehistoric  mound 
builders,  from  veins  of  giant  granite,  or  granite  in  which  the  con- 
stituent minerals  have  crystallised  on  a  huge  scale.  According  to 
rhillips,t  a  single  block  of  mica  has  weighed  nearly  a  ton,  and 

•  Jervis,  I  Tesori  aofterranei  dtW  Italia^  voL  iv.  p.  261. 
t  "Mica  Mining  in  North  Carolina,"  Eng,  Min.  Jour,,  voL  zlv.  (x888), 
p.  2S6. 
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pieces  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide  are  sometimes  met  with ;  a  single 
crystal  of  felspar  weighing  800  lb.  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Raleigh.  The  veins  are  from  30  to  40  feet  wide,  and 
are  endoeed  in  mica  schist^  of  which  they  follow  the  strike  and 
dip ;  but  they  occupy  fissures  which  took  place  along  planes  of 
easy  fracture,  and  being  of  subsequent  origin  to  the  surrounding 
rodcB,  are  veins  and  not  beds. 

natural  Gas.* — Though  the  Chinese  were  before  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  use  of  natural  gas,  it  is  to  the  United  States  that  we 
most  look  for  examples  of  gas  springs,  which  have  been  so  largely 
turned  to  account  during  the  last  ten  years,  more  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 

According  to  the  late  Mr.  Ashbumer,t  the  gas  in  these  States 
comes  from  beds  of  Palaeozoic  sandstone  and  limestone.  He 
considers,  with  many  others,  that  both  gas  and  petroleum 
have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  in  the  rocks,  and  that  in  order  to  have  a  productive  gas 
region,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  porous  or  cavernous 
rock,  to  contain  the  gas,  and  an  impermeable  covering,  such  as 
shale,  to  prevent  its  escape,  conditions  resembling  those  required 
for  artesian  wells.  A  further  condition  is  that  the  strata  should 
be  bent  into  a  dome,  anticlinal  or  arch,  at  the  crown  of  which 
the  gas  will  be  found ;  but  if  the  rocks  have  been  much  disturbed, 
contorted,  and  fissured,  natural  vents  have  been  formed,  through 
which  the  gas  will  have  escaped.  The  rocks  now  containing  the 
gas  are  often  those  in  which  it  was  generated. 

There  are  several  gas-producing  beds  of  sandstone  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Carboniferous  rocks ;  but  the  most  important  supplies 
are  obtained  from  sands  of  the  Venango- Butler  oil-group,  belong- 
ing to  the  Catskill  Rocks  of  the  Devonian  period.  There  are 
ot£er  gas-sands  in  the  Chemung  and  Portage  rocks,  also  of  the 
Devonian  Period,  but  lower  down.  Some  of  them  produce  both 
gas  and  oiL 

The  most  productive  gas-bearing  rocks  in.  Ohio  are  the  Berea 
grit  in  the  Sub-carboniferous  period,  and  the  Trenton  Limestone 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  period. 

The  section  (Fig.  48),}  shows  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata 
bent  into  an  arch  or  dome  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  gas  and  petro- 
leum are  obtained  by  boring  into  the  Trenton  Limestone,  the 
reservoir  in  which  they  are  confined  by  the  Utica  Shale. 

The  gas  varies  in  composition,  not  only  from  well  to  well,  but 
also  fit>m  time  to  time  in  the  same  well.  Some  analyses  given  by 
Prof.  Lesley  show  that  the  gas  of  a  certain  well  contained  upon 

*  Topley,  " The  Sources  of  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas,"  Jour,  Soc.  Arts, 
vol.  zzxix.  (1S91),  p.  421. 

t  *'The  Geolc^c  Distribution  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  United  States," 
2VaM.  Amer.  Jtut.  M.K,  vol  xv.  (1886-87),  P-  S^^ 

t  Toplejp  Op.  eit.  p.  413. 
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Fio.  48. 
Bacnoa  thbouoh  Firdlat,  Ohio.    (Orton.) 


Ohio  shklo. 

Upper  Hetdorberg  limeBtontt 

Lower  Helderberg  limestoM. 

Niagu>  llmsstone. 

Niagam  shale. 

Clinton  limestone. 

Hndun  Rivec  ■hid& 

Medina  ibalft 

Utica  Ebale. 

Trenton  llmeitone. 


different  occadons  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  marsh  gas,  9  to  35 
per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  4  to  13  per  cent,  of  ethylic  hydride  with 
email  quantities  of  olefiant  gaa,  oxygen,  carbonic  oxide  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  in  one  ioetance  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  though  usually  this  gas  was  absent.  The  pressure  of 
the  escaping  gas  is  c^ten  very 
Tig.  49-  gfeat,  and  in  one  case  reached 

450  lb.  per  square  inch, 

nickeL  —  Until  recently 
our  supplies  of  this  metal 
were  obtained  from  sulphides 
or  aulpbarsenides,  and  enpe- 
<ually  from  nickel-beanng 
pyrrhotine.  The  dtscorery 
by  Qarnier  of  hydrated  nli- 
cate  of  nickel  and  magnesium 
in  New  CaledoniA  revealed 
the  existence  of  an  unsuBpected'  source  of  wealth.  The  nickel  is 
found  in  serpentine,*  either  at  the  contact  of  this  rock  with 
"  pockets"  of  red  day,  or  near  such  a  contact,  but  novo*  in  the 
day  itself. 


i  Oar. 
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FigB.  49,  50,  and  51  are  examples  of  various  types  of  such 
d^Msits.  In  all  three  cases  A  is  the  pocket  of  red  day,  and  &  is 
"  e  serpentine.     In  Fig.  49 


Fig.  50. 


the  niuel  ore  lies  between 
the  rock  and  the  clay. 
Fig.  50  there  an  a  number 
of  interlacing  reins  in  the 
■erpectine  forming  a  net- 
work depodt  vhich  is  quar- 
ried, wHlat  in  the  case  re- 
presented hy  the  Fig.  51, 
the  original  fissures  were 
bigger,  bat  lees  numerous, 
and  are  now  filled  up  with 
ni^d  ores  forming  veins 
20  to  36  feet  in  width.  The  ferruginous  red  clay  often  contuns 
the  bydiated  oTidee  of  manganese  and  cobalt,  beeidas  chromic  iron 
(Fig.  19).  lAi^lnmpeof 

limronita  are  frequently  Fia.  51. 

found  lying  apon  the 
day.  Fig.  49,  The  ore 
wluch  is  exported  has 
from  7  to  18  per  q^nt,  of 
nickel. 

Of  still  later  date  are 
the  disooveriee  of  nickel 
ore  at  Sadbui;*  on  the 

Canadian  Fadfio  Railway,  aboat  40  miles  north  of  Oeoi^jan  Bay. 
Here  the  ore  is  a  nicksl-beariDg  pyrrhotine  associated  with 

Fig.  5a. 


a,  Htmmlan  itrata ;  b,  diorite  ; 


e-bodj ;  1,  ihaft ;  x  x,  bordiolell 


ehalcopyrite.     These  two  minerals  form  large  ore  bodies  (Figs. 
52  and  53)  in  or  near  a  belt  of  diorite  in  a  district  occupied 

"  Collini,  "  On  the  Sadbory  Copper  DepoilU,"  Q.  J.  O.  8.,  toL  illv, 
(188^  p.  834.  from  whkh  paper  the  two  Bgatet  are  borrowed.  Snelas 
and  ColqaboaD  in  the  ■pedal  volame  ot  Froceeding*,  Tht  Irm  and  Sltd 
iMdiMt  i*  Amviea  in  1S90,  pp.  313,  359. 
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by  rocks  belonging  to  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  Bystenifl. 
The  shape  of  the  ore  bodies  is  very  irregular,  but  their  size  is 
great;  some  are  hundreds  of  feet  long,  by  a  hundred  or  more 
feet    in  breadth.     The  two  minerals  are  worked  and   treated 


«,  Huronian  rocfca  ;  b,  iiiorite ;  e,  ore-mass ;  (,  shaft  on  di^tonal  vdn. 

together,  for  picking  by  hand  has  been  found  to  be  impracticable 
on  a  commer^al  scale,  and  separation  hy  the  ordinary  washing 
process  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  small  difference  between  their 
specific  gravitiee. 

Ore  of  good  average  quality  contains  4  per  cent,  of  nickel. 

mtrate  of  Soda. — The  existence  of  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
cubic  nitre,  in  the  rainless  regions  on  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America  had  been  noticed   ;' 


Fio.  54. 


•?vr^;.'  ■ ' ■■■■yjrZ.-'-r^ ^J""^ 


a,  soft  earth ;  i,  "oaUche 


books  on  mineralogy  for  many 
years  ;  but  it  was  not  till  this 
mineral  was  found  to  be  a  valu- 
able fertiliser  that  stepe  were 
taken  to  work  it  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  raw    niti'ate    of    soda 
(caliche)  is  found  in  beds  from 

6  inches  to  1 3  feet  thick,  be- 

^i^^^JSyW"  Death  a  covering  of  hard  con- 
'-'---''  ■■-■!-■■'■    glomerate  {oogtra)  from  1  to  10 
feet  thick,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
It  is  supposed  that  it 


Elofflerato:dl,EiB'd;e,chwKeo('gQi>-  M*  "  "  sunposed  that  it 
powder ;  /,  tamping ;  g,  Babt;-f nsa.  has  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  aniDuU  and  vegetable 
matter  upon  salt  left  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  and  this 
theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  guano  and  the  remains  of 

*  Harvej,  "Hachiner;  for  the  Manafactaie  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the 
Kaminn  Faotorj*,  Northern  Chill,"  Proc  latt.  C.E.,  vol.  liaril.  (Session 
1884-85).  P  337. 
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Urds  and  &h  are  found  close  to  the  caliche,  and  also  by  the 
praaenoe  of  iodine,  an  element  pertaiDing  to  the  Bea,  in  the  form 
of  iodidea  and  iodatea. 

Another  theory,  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Ochsenius,*  is  that  salt  Inies 
were  formed  by  the  elevation  of  a  barrier  which  shut  out  the  sea, 
that  these  gradually  evaporated,  that  carbonic  acid  due  to 
volcanic  a^ncies  converted  some  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  into 
carbonate,  and  that  finally  guano  dust,  wafted  by  the  prevaihog 
braese  from  guano  islands  near  the  coast,  brought  nitrogenous 
matter,  which  eventually  became  oxidised  and  converted  the 
carbonate  into  nitrate. 

An  analyBia  of  caliche  given  by  Mr.  Harvey  is  as  follows : — 

FwCSDt. 

Nitrate  of  Bcda 51 

Commcoi  talt 26 

Sulphate  of  mda 6 

Snlpbata  of  nugnesia  .        .        .        •        •  3 

Inaolnble  matter 14 


This  sample  was  richer  than  the  average ;  for  the  best  caliche 
contains  about  40  to  50  per  cent.,  middle  30  to  40,  and  poor 
caliche  17  to  30  per  cent,  of  nitrate. 

Oiok«Tite. — The  most  productive  ozokerite  minee  are  found  at 


Via.  Si. 


Boryslaw,  near  Drohobycz,  in  Galicin.     The  mineral  occurs  in  an 
oval  area  some  1,500  yards  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at 
the  broadeat  part,  with  the  long  axis,  AB,  running  in  a  N.  W.  and 
*  Eng.  MIh.  Jmm.,  vol.  iWL  (18S8),  p.  152. 
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S.  E.  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  C&rpafchians*  (Fig.  5  5). 
The  surrounding  rocka  are  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  of  Miocene 
age,  bent  into  a  dome  like  a  dish-cover,  whilst  the  productive 
Area  itself  oonsiste  of  the  same  strata  traversed  by  a  main  set  of 
Fia.  56. 


fractures  in  the  direction  AB  (Fig.  55),  and  numerous  cross- 
fractures.  In  this  mass  of  shattered,  crushed,  and  faulted  rock 
the  ozokerite  has  been  deposited ;  it  fills  every  crack  and  crevice 
into  which  it  could  penetrate,  sometimes  crossing  the  atratificatioa 
Fio.  57. 


and  sometimes  following  the  pUnes  of  bedding  for  some  distance, 
aad  then  breaking  across  in  an  irregular  manner  (AB,  Fig.  57), 
The  veins  vary  in  thickness  from  a  mere  knife-edge  to  several  feet. 
Fig.  56  is  a  diagrammatic  section  along  the  lino  CD  (Fig  55), 
and  is  intended  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  jumble  of  rocks  between 
E  and  F,  the  centre  part  from  G  to  H  being  specially  cracked, 
squeezed,  and  faulted.  The  richest  mines  are  those  sunk  in  the 
deeply-shaded  part  of  the  plan,  corresponding  to  GH  of  the 
section.  Petroleum  is  fonnd  in  the  rocks  within  the  ozokerite 
area  and  also  in  those  surrounding  it  for  a  certain  distance,  but 
there  is  leas  on  the  north  side  thaju  on  the  south, 

•  For  mnch  of  the  Informatioa  conMrnloR  Boiyslaw,  I  am  indebted  to 
•xpUoatloDB  giveo  to  me  on  tbs  spot  b;  Mr.  A.  PUtt,  '    ' 

largest  miae. 
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Petroleum. — ^The  conditions  under  which  rock-oil  is  found 
in  the  earth's  crust  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  described  in 
speakin|(  of  natural  gas,  viz.,  a  porous  bed  for  storing  the 
mineral,  an  impermeable  bed  for  preventing  its  escape,  and 
veiy  often  an  anticlinal  arrangement  of  the  strata,  though  this  is 
of  less  importance  than  in  the  case  of  gas. 

The  three  great  oil  regions  of  the  world  at  present  are 
Baku,  Bnrmah,  and  Pennsylvania.  I  put  Baku  first,  because 
the  existence  of  the  eternal  fires  of  the  Apsdieron  Peninsula 
on  the  Caspian  Sea  has  been  known  for  about  2,500  years, 
and  because  some  of  its  wells  have  surpassed  in  productiveness 
anything  met  with  elsewhere.    The  principal  wells  are  in  the 

Fio.  5& 


Balakhani-Saboontshi  district,  some  eight  miles  North  of  Baku, 
and  at  Bibi-Eibet,  a  little  to  the  south.  The  rocks  are  of  Lower 
Miocene  age,*  and  consist  of  sand,  calcareous  clays,  marls,  and  in 
places  compact  sandstone.  The  sectionf  (Fig.  58,  after  Abich) 
shows  the  wells  on  the  crown  of  a  low  anticlinal.  The  petroleum 
is  found  in  three  well-defined  beds  of  sand ;  these  sands  are  in  a 
semi-fluid  condition  and  contain  salt  water  in  addition  to  petroleum 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  amounts  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

At  some  of  the  wells  it  is  necessary  to  pump  up  the  petroleum, 
bat  at  others  it  rises  naturally  and  occasionaUy  with  great  force 
and  in  immense  quantities.  In  fact,  Tagieffs  spouter}  in  1886 
actually  threw  up,  on  the  eighth  day  after  oil  had  been  struck, 
the  immense  quantity  of  1 1,000  tons  or  2f  millions  of  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  flow  then  diminished  and  was  got  under 
control  by  the  engineers,  and  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  million 
gallons  a  day.  Pig.  59,  copied  from  a  photograph,§  represents  a 
spouting  well  at  Baku. 

The  principal  oil-flelds  of  Burmah||  are  situated  near  the 
villages  of  Twingoung  and  Beme,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of 
Yeoangyaung  on  the  Irrawaddy,  and  130  miles  south  of 
Maodalay.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  Tertiary  period  and  are 
prohably  of  Miocene  age,  the  prevailing  strata  being  clayey  sands 

'Vaolieff,  "The  Oil  Wells  of  Baka,"  Proc.  Inst.  C,B.,  vol.  Ixxxiii. 
(1SJ5-6;,  p.  406. 
f  Toplej,  Op,  cU.,  ip.  429« 

i  Marvin,  The  Ccmdng  Dduge  o/Mugnan  Petroleum.    London,  1886,  p.  9. 
I  Lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Boverton  Redwood. 

I  Y  Noetling;  "  Report  on  the  Oil  Fields  of  Twingoung  and  Beme, 
Burffli"  Beeords  of  Geol,  Survey  of  India,  voL  xxii.  (1889),  p.  75. 
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and  soft  sandstone.  The  petroleum  is  found  in  beds  of  soft  sslti3^ 
stone,  which,  together  with  partings  of  blue  day,  have  been  proved 
to  be  260  feet  thick,  and  are  probably  very  much  more.  The  s&nd' 
stone  is  soaked  with  petroleum,  which  oozes  gradually  into  the  -wells^ 
but  certain  layers  are  richer  in  petroleum  than  others.  ThkG 
lower  strata  of  the  formation  are  more  productive  than  the  upper 
ones.    The  oil-bearing  rocks  are  overlain  by  thick  beds  of   l>Jue 

Fig.  59. 


clay  which  prevent  the  petroleum  from  rising.  The  greatest  depth 
reached  by  a  Burmese  well  is  310  feet.  Noetling  thinks  that  the 
oil  was  produced  in  the  sandstone  formation  in  which  it  is  now 
found,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  uppermost  beds. 

At  present  there  are  no  flowing  wells,  but  these  might  be  obtained 
if  the  oil-bearing  strata  were  tapped  at  a  greater  depth,  for  then 
the  gas  which  accompanies  the  petroleum  would  be  under  greater 
pi*essure.  Where  beds  lie  as  shallow  as  they  do  at  the  existing 
workings,  the  gas  has  already  drained  off  to  a  great  extent  through 
cracks  in  the  strata.  The  highest  daily  yield  of  a  single  well  was 
500  vis8,*  but  many  of  what  can  be  called  fairly  rich  wells  pro- 
duced upwards  of  100  viss  a  day.  The  yield  decreases  rapidly 
during  the  first  two  years  to  the  extent  of  at  least  25  per  cent., 
and  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  well  does  not  produce  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  what  it  did  at  first.  The  total  daily  production  of 
the  two  fields  ranges  from  15,000  to  20,000  viae  per  day. 

*  I  i>/m= 3-0857  lbs. 
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The  year  1859  marks  the  first  discovery  of  petroleum  on  a 
eommercial  scale  in  the  United  States,  though  the  oil  had  been 
known  as  long  ago  as  1627. 

Hie  strata  which  yield  oil  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
belong  to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods.  They  are 
beds  of  sand  and  sandstone,  sometimes  coarse-grained,  and  are 
the  same  as  those  producing  gas ;  in  fact  a  well  may  often  produce 
lioth  gas  and  petroleum,  or  first  gas  and  then  a  little  oil.  In 
Ohio  the  two  chief  sources  of  oil  are  the  Trenton  Limestone 
[Lower  Silurian]  and  the  Berea  Grit  near  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  rocks.* 

Phosphate  of  Lizne.— The  trade  in  this  fertiliser  is  very 
lirge,  and  fortunately  the  sources  ,of  supply  are  numerous. 
Deposits  of  phosphate  of  lim&  are  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from 
the  Laurentian  to  the  recent  j>eriod.  I  may  mention  specially 
apatite  from  Canada,  and  various  kinds  of  phosphate  from  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  in  Europe,  from  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

llie  Laurentian  rocks  are  the  home  of  the  apatite  in  Canada. 
The  principal  mines  are  in  the  county  of  Ottawa  (Q.),  and  the 
mineTal  occurs  mainly  in  pyrozenite,  sometin>es  as  a  contem- 
ponmeous  bed  and  sometimes  as  a  vein  of  posterior  origin. 

The  beds  are  from  i  foot  to  3  or  4  feet  thick,  and  the  veins  from 
a  few  inches  to  8  or  10  feet  wide. 

Though  worked  to  some  extent  in  Bedfordshire,  Buckingham- 
fthire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  the  Cretaceous  rocks  have  of  late 
yean  yielded  far  more  abundant  supplies  of  phosphate  in  France 
than  in  England.  In  the  mining  district  of  Arras  t  deposits  of 
phosphate  of  Time  are  worked  in  three  horizons :  (i)  At  the  base 
of  the  Gault,  in  the  form  of  a  bed  of  nodules,  generally  about  2 
inches  thick,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  6  inches  thick ;  (2)  above 
the  Gault,  in  the  form  of  beds  of  nodules,  6  inches  (15  cm.)  to 
3  feet  3  inches  (i  m.)  thick ;  (3)  in  the  state  of  sand,  in  more  or 
less  regular  pockets,  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Chalk.  This  sandy 
phosphate  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay  with  flints,  above  which 
comes  brick-earth  (Fig.  60).  The  sides  Of  the  pockets  are  formed 
by  the  chalk  with  Micraster  cor-anrfuinum,  or  "Santonien"; 
whikt  the  fossils  in  the  pockets  belong  to  the  base  of  the 
'^S^onien,"  or  chalk  with  Belemnites  quadratus.  The  pockets 
are  generally  contiguous  to  each  other,  but  vary  a  good  deal 
in  depth  up  to  65  feet  (20  m.).      The  phosphatic  deposit  is  a 

*Aahbanier,  Op.  eiL  Topley,  Op.  cU.  Weeks,  "Petroleam,"  Mineral 
^aounet  cf  tU  United  Stales.  Calendar  Year  1886.  Washington,  1887, 
p.  45S;  and  Calendar  Years  1889  and  1890,  p.  287. 

t  StatUtiqtie  de  VIndustrie  Minirale  et  des  appareiU  A  vapeur  en  France 
J«  AUfirie  pour  Fannie  1886.  Paris,  1888,  p.  243.  Figure  60  is  taken 
from  my  own  notes,  and  differs  slightly  from  the  one  given  in  the  official 
voliune. 
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reiy  fioe  ^Uowttih  and  occasionall;  white  sand,  which  audor  Iha 
mioroecope  is  found  to  consist  of  tmnsparent  concretioDaiy  graiDs, 


made  up  of  concentric  layers;  its  average  thickness  may  be  taken 

at  3  feet  4  inches  (■  m.)    The  chalk  adjuient  to  the  pockets  is 

often  phoephatic.     M.  Merle  and 

Fia.  61.  other  geologists  think  that  the 

phosphate    is   derived    from  the 

B    lixiviation   in  ntu.  of  the   chalk 

.    with  belemnites  by    rain   water 

containing  carbonic  acid, 
^       The    famoaa    beds    of    South 
.    Carolina,*  besides  satisfyinfc  to  a 
(treat   extent  the   wants    of  the 
BOALEa  United  States,  are  able  to  supply 

'  '    ?■?■;?!?■>■')  "."■"  Urge  quantities  of  the  fertiliser 
I)  I  t  inT^a   to  other  countries.      They  were 

A.A«hlern.arl<Boc«ic);B.bed  ^j^/**?^  in  .867,  and,  owing  to 
of  phcphitio  nodulea  j  C,  ferm-  **>»  facJity  with  which  they  can 
ginons  MDd ;  D,  daj^  sand.  be  worked  and   their  proximity 

to  a  seaport,  the  trade  has  in- 
creased veiy  rapidly.  The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  man's  head,  in  a 
bed  from  a  few  inches  to  z\  feet  thick,  the  average  thickness  being 
7  to  9  inches  (Fig.  61).  With  the  nodules  are  found  bones  of  fish 
and  especially  teeth  of  great  sharks,  together  with  teeth  of  the 


I.ime."  Bvlltitin  of  tht  I 
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hoftw  and  other  land  animals.    The  deposit  is  considered  to  be  of 
Post-Pliocene  age. 

The  existence  of  valuable  deposits  of  phosphate  in  Florida* 
was  not  known  till  1887.  .There  are  four  different  kinds 
of  the  fertiliser — (i)  "hard  rock"  phosphate,  (2)  "soft" 
phosphate,  (3)  "land  pebble"  phosphate,  (4)  "river  pebble" 
phosphate. 

The  "hard  rock"  is  a.  hard,  massive,  light  grey  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  cavities  lined  with  secondary  mammUlary  incrustations 
of  the  mineraL  It  has  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
Eocene  and  Miocene,  limestone,  and  yields  about  36  or  37  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride  (P,0^). 

The  "soft"  phosphate  includes  material  resulting  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  hard  phosphate,  and  also  highly  phosphatic 
sands  and  days,  rarely  averaging  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride. 

The  "  land  pebble  "  phosphate  is  made  up  of  pebbles  of  various 
81268,  up  to  that  of  a  walnut.  They  consist  of  an  earthy  material 
carrying  pisolitic  grains  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  a  substance 
resembling  the  hard  rock  phosphate.  The  percentage  of  phos- 
phoric anhydride  is  about  32. 

The  "river  pebble"  phosphate  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
present  rivers,  and  also  in  their  ancient  channels.  The  pebbles 
are  blue,  black,  and  grey  in  colour,  and  contain  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  various  animals.  They  yield  from  20  to  28  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  anhydride. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  worked  at  Aruba  and  Sombrero,  in  the 
West  Indies,  was  originally  a  coral  limestone;  its  conversion 
into  phosphate  has  been  effected  by  the  percolation  of  water 
containing  phosphoric  add  derived  from  the  dung  of  sea-fowl. 
This  interesting  fact  is  made  very  plain  by  finding  corals 
themselves  changed  into  phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  idand  of 
Redonda,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  rocks  acted  on  by  the 
drainage  from  the  excrement,  the  mineral  produced  is  phosphate 
of  alumina. 

Potassium  Salts. — ^The  deposits  of  various  potassium  salts  at 
Stansfurt  belong  to  the  Bunter  Sandstone  formation  of  the 
Magdeburg-Halbentadt  basin,  and  workings  have  now  shown 
that  they  attain  a  thickness  of  very  nearly  3600  feet  (900 
metres). 

The  beds  may  be  divided  according  to  their  chemical  com- 
podtion  into  four  regions,t  which  in  descending  order  are  :— 

*  Eldridge^  '*A  PreliminaTy  Sketch  of  the  PhoRpbates  of  Florida/' 
TWdm.  Amer.  Inst.  M.E,,  vol.  zxi.  (1892),  p.  196.  Wyatt,  Tlie  P/ioaphatei 
of  America.    New  York,  1891. 

t  Fskrer  zum  vierten  BergmannUagf  i88g.  Halle  a.  d.  Baale,  18S9,  p. 
xsziv. 
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4.  CtmaUiit  nvion.— CanialUte   is   tha   donUe 

obloriila     of   potassium    and     magnesiom 

(KCl,  HgC]i  +  6H,0) 8s  35 

3.  Eiatritt   refficm,— Rock    salt  with    beda   of 

kiMerita(HrS04  +  H,0)        ....    183  ifi 

a.  PatyhaUU  region.— Rock  salt  with  strinfn  of 

poljhalile  (EjSOi.  HgSO,,  2CBSO4,  +i^fi)      I97  ^ 

I.  Amt-an^— An  exceeding!?  thick  bed. 

M  in  ehown  by  the  Bection  (Fig  62),  the  edgs  of  the  camallifw 
ngion  coneiaU  of  kainite  (K^«,  UgSO^  UgCI,+  6H,0);  this 


and  alluvlam.    The  depths  marked  are  la  11 

IB  GonBidered  to  be  of  Becondary  origin,  and  bo  also  is  regarded 
the  Gylviuite,  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  with 
their  sulphates,  which  occurs  in  workable  quantities. 

Above  the  potassium  saltB  is  a  bed  of  saliferous  clay  26  feet  (8  m.) 
thick,  and  then  390  feet  (90  in.}  of  anhydrite,  which  forms  the  floor 
of  the  Bunter  beds.  At  seveml  places  there  is  a  younger  bed 
of  rock-salt  from  130  to  400  feet  (40  to  110  m.)  thick. 

BoclC'«a]t  is  worked  to  a  small  extent,  but  the  potassium  Baits, 
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especially  camallite  aad  kainite,  are  the  main  objects  of  the 

mining.* 
QnioksilYer. — ^The  principal  quicksilver  producing  mines  at 

the  present  time  are  Almaden,  in  Spain,  Idria,  in  Camiola,  and 
Kew  Almaden,  in  California.  There  are  also  several  other  mines 
in  Galifomia,  and  workings  of  some  importance  in  Russia  and 
Italy.  Peru  was  at  one  time  remarkable  for  its  quicksilver 
deposits  at  Huancavelica,  but  these  are  no  longer  worked.  China 
poflsesses  some  little-known  mines  in  the  province  of  Kwei-Chau. 
The  relative  importance  to  the  world  of  the  principal  deposits 
iii  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Becker's  mono- 
graph.t 


Fboduct  of  thb  pbincipal  districts,  in  Spanish  flasks  of 
75  Spanish  pounds,  or  34*507  kilogrammes. 


Fint 
Becord. 

Up  to 

X700. 

XTOotO 
iBoo. 

zSooto 
1850. 

1850  to 

1886. 

Total  to 
Jan.  1886. 

Almaden    .    . 
Idii».    .     .    . 
UaaaeaTelic* . 
CyiforniA  .    . 

1564 

«5a5 

1571 
1850 

517.684 
399.861 
881.867 

1.221,477 

608,743 
543.642 

1.091,075 

242,226 

75.604 

I.I35.576 
301,549 

1.439.346 

3,965,812 

1.553,379 
1,501,113 

1.429.346 

1.799.412 

2,373.862 

1,408.905 

2.866,471 

8.448,650 

Mr.  Becker  has  brought  together  a  vast  array  of  useful  facts 
concerning  the  occurrence  of  quicksilver  in  his  valuable  mono- 
graph, which  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : — X 
Cinnabar  Ls  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages  and  of  all  descriptions, 
viz.,  congiomerate,  sandstone,  quartzite,  limestone,  shale, 
date,  serpentine,  crystalline  schist,  and  basic  and  acidic 
volcanic  rocks,  but  it  exhibits  a  preference  for  sand- 
stone. The  quicksilver  deposits  are  found  along  lines  of  country 
marked  by  past  or  present  volcanic  disturbances.  This  fact  is 
made  very  plain  by  a  map  of  the  world  on  which  are  indicated 
•U  important  occurrences  of  the  metal.§ 

Some  cinnabar  has  certainly  been  precipitated  from  hot  solutions 
brooght  up  by  volcanic  springs,  and  it  seems  likely  that  many 
of  the  quicksilver  deposits  have  been  formed  in  this  manner.|| 

The  cinnabar  is  often  found  filling  up  interstitial  spaces  of 
the  rock,  and  if  the  rock  is  sedimentary  it  sometimes  cuts  across 
the  planes  of  stratification,  and  sometimes  runs  parallel  to  them. 

*  Precht,  Die  Salz^InduHrie  von  SUu$furt  und  Umgegend,  4th  edition, 
Branfort,  1889. 

t  Becker,  "  Geology  of  vhe  Qaicksilver  Dp  posits  of  the  Pacific  Slope/' 
iioHogrtaks  of  V.  &  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  xlii.    Washington,  1888,  p.  7. 

♦  Ibid,  p.  5a  g  ibid,  p.  15.  I  Ibid,  p.  55. 
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Spain, — The  famooa  mud  prodoctiTe  Almaden  mine  is  ntnatei] 
OD  the  Dortbeni  slope  of  the  SioTk  Horana,  where  the  rocks 
anaing  dp  to  the  sorfaoe  are  ot  Sflorian  and  Deronian  age. 
Tbeae  to^m  are  beds  of  sandstone  and  qnartnte  iDterstrati6e<l 
with  slate  and  a  little  limratcMie.  He  dniwbar  ocean  iinpra^ii&&- 
ing  the  sandstone ;  the  slate  is  rarely,  if  ever,  qiuckEilvei^betutng. 
There  are  three  principal  depoeita  extending  for  adistance  of  300 
to  2ZO  ^rards  (iSo  to  200  m.)  along  the  strike,  the  dip  is  almoeti 
vertical.  The  total  useful  thickness  of  the  three  beds  is  reckoned 
to  be  40  feet  (13  m.),  and  the  tnercorial  rock  yieldt;  on  an  average 
10  per  cent,  of  metel.  It  seema  probable  that  these  Bandetone 
beds  were  impregnated  by  aqneoos  solations  which  came  tip  from 
below.  They  may  be  called  veins  or  beds  acconling  to  the  defini- 
tioDS  one  chooses  to  adopt  for  a  vein.  No  donbt  the  onnabar  is 
of  subsequent  origin  to  the  main  part  of  tiie  stratum  ;  but  the 
same  may  be  said  for  the  copper  in  die  conglomerate  beds  of  I^ko 
Huperior,  and  possibly  for  the  gold  in  the  "banket"  of  Routh 
Africa.  The  quickiiilver  solutions  deposited  their  metal  in. 
cavities  existing  between  the  particles  composing  the  sand- 
stone, and  I  think  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  more  than 
90  percent,  of  the  deposit  is  matter  of  detrital  origin,  it  is  most 
convenient  to  speak  oC  the  deposite  as  beds.  However,  in  two  of 
the  mercurial  strata  there  are  little  strings  and  seams,  either 
parallel  to  the  bedding  or  crossing  the  planes  of  atmtdfication  in  all 
directions.  Looked  at  on  a  small  scale,  these  strings  could  be 
called  veins,  but  when  one  has  to  deal  with  the  workable  stmtam 
as  a  whole  it  may  be  called  a  bed. 

Austria. — At  Idria,  in  Camiola,*  cinnabar  occurs  in  theTtiassio 

Fio.  63. 


A,  cnmpact  saadBtone  ;  B,  less  ci 
wiib  cinmibaT  13  lo  16  feet  (4  to  5 : 
Iwdded  undrtoDS. 

rooks  in  three  ways  :  (1)  impregnating  beds  of  shale,  conglomerate 
and  dolomitic  breccia ;  (3)  filling  up  of  cracks  like  ordinary  fissui'O 
veins  ;  ^3)  in  irregular  veins  across  the  mass,  making  a  stock- 
work.  Lipoid  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  watery  solu- 
tions  in  late  Tertiary  times. 

•  Dai  k.  k.  QiudnlbiTaeTl:  zu  JdHtt  in  Krain.    Vienna,  1S81. 
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Ruttia. — An  interesting  and  important  deposit  is  being  vorked 
■t  EkaterinoelaT  in  Southern  Rnseia,  a  section  of  which  is  given 
in  Tig.  63.  The  cinnabar  is  diBseminated  through  a  sandstone, 
which  lies  between  another  bed  of  sandstone  of  a  more  compact 
ntan  and  a  bed  of  ahalo.  Once  more  w&  have  a  case  in  which 
the  mercurial  solutions  made  their  way  upwards  along  the  easiest 
<^niiiil«  they  could  find. 

(7aJi/onHa.— The  quicksilver  depodts  of  California*  are  found 
in  miooB  parts  of  the  State,  from  the  extreme  north  to  Los 
Angelee.  The  most  important  mine  is  Naw  Almaden,  dtuated 
about  fiftj  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  San  Francisco. 

In  California,  as  in  Aostria,  the  deposits  of  dnnabar  are  of 
Eeveial  types,  even  at  one  and  the  same  mine.     Thus,  &t  New 
Almaden    the    oommoneet   kind  of 
we-body  is  a  network  of  veins  and  I^<3-  ^ 

vcinlets  through  the  rock,  in  fact  a 
clockwork.  If  the  distnrbonce  pro- 
duced a  clean  fissure  instead  of  a 
multitude  of  irregular  cracks,  then 
the  single  rent  was  filled  up  and 
produced  what  some  would  call  a 
typical  vein.  lastly,  if  the  mercu- 
ml  solutions  traveraed  beds  of  Band- 
stone,  they  deposited  some  of  their 
contents  in  the  interstitial  spaces 
between  the  gruna,  and  so  formed 
an  ore-bearing  stratum.  AU  three 
ktndfl  of  ore-bodiee  were  formed  by 
the  tame  process  of  deposition,  the 
diflereDce,  if  I  may  ose  the  simile, 
(Upending  upon  the  lodgings  that 
hippened  to  be  vacant,  and  not  upon 
the  lodger  who  came  to  take  up  his 
■bode  there,  nor  upon  the  vehicle 
that  brought  him  to  his  new  home. 

The  ore-bodiee  at  New  Almaden 
occur  dose  to  faults  filled  with  clay  and  fragments  of  rock,  more 
or  leas  rounded  by  the  attrition  produced  by  movements  of  the 
"coautry."  The  name  given  to  these  faults  by  the  miner  is 
"  •has,"  a  Spanish  term  refraring  to  their  usual  position  on  the 
hanging  side  of  the  deposit.  It  seems  as  if  the  impenneable 
cUy  bad  arrested  and  directed  the  course  of  the  ore-bearing  solu- 
tion as  it  ascended ;  this  is  highly  probable,  and  it  is  an  explana- 
tion which  has  been  ofiered  in  many  caeee  when  the  ores  of  other 
metals  have  been  found  to  "  make  up  against  a  slide." 

Ti»  surrounding  rocks  at  New  Almaden  are  metamorphosed 

*  Bmker,  <p.  tit,  p.  31;. 
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sedimentfi  of  Neocomian  age,  pseud  odiorite^  paeadodlabase, 
phthacitefl,  sandstone,  shale,  and  serpeutino.  The  minentls 
accompanyiog  the  cumabar  ore  iron  pTiitee,  marcasite,  quartz, 
calcite,  dolomite,  iitagnesit«,  and  rarely  cbalcopyriU. 

The  depont  worked  at  Great  Western  mine,  70  milee  north  of 
San  Francisco,  is  a  tabular  reticulated  moss  of  rock  (Fig.  64),* 
impi-egnated  with  cinnabar  sjid  a  little  native  quicksilTer.  It 
lies  between  serpentine  and  a  very  slightly  altered  Neocomian 
sandstone.  The  serpentine  is  accompanied  by  a  belt  of  black 
opaline  rock,  called  the  "quicksilver  rock"  by  the  miners.    The 


longitudinal  secdon  (Fig.  65)  explains  that  the  ore-bodiee  are 
separated  by  spaces  of  barren  ground,  just  as  they  are  in  an 
oHinary  lode. 

The  Sulphur  Bank  mine  is  of  interest  because  the  solfatario 
action,  which  no  doubt  caused  the  deposition  of  the  cinnabar,  is 
still  going  on.  At  first  the  surface  was  worked  for  sulphur, 
which  had  been  formed  by  deposition  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
escaping  through  basalt,  just  as  it  does  in  so  many  places  in  the 
other  volcanic  areas.  A  few  yards  below  the  surface,  the  sulphur 
proved  to  be  cinnabar- bearing,  and  lower  down  cinnabar  waa 
found  in  large  quantities. 

Cinnabar  has  since  been  worked  from  the  strata  underlying 
the  basalt.  There  are  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone  of  Neocomian 
age,  in  which  the  quicksilver  ore  is  found  as  impregnations  and 
irregular  seams.  The  ore  is  accompanied  by  quartz,  opal,  iron 
pyrites,  calcite,  bitumen,  and  maroasite.  This  last  mineral  con- 
tainRsmall  quantities  of  gold  and  copper.    Hot  springs  are  common 

*  Bucker,  op.  at.  p.  36 
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in  the  mine,  and  many  of  them  give  off  gases,  viz.,  carbon  dioxide, 
8ii]phiiretted  hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  nitrogen  and  ammonia. 

Ifevada. — ^From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting mineral  deposits  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Steam- 
boat Springs  in  Nevada,  only  six  miles  from  the  Comstock  lode. 
A  number  of  hot  springs  exist  along  a  series  of  fissures  about  a 
mfle  in  length ;  siliceous  sinter  is  being  deposited  by  them,  and 
there  are  also  mounds  of  sinter  formed  by  springs  that  are  no 
longer  flowing,  or  whose  only  sign  of  activity  consists  in  emana- 
tions of  steam,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
solphnrous  anhydride.  These  solfataric  gases  also  escape  with 
the  water  at  some  of  the  living  springs. 

The  sinter  is  found  on  analysis  to  contain  many  of  the  heavy 
metals,  viz.,  antimony,  arsenic,  cobalt,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead, 
manganese,  mercury,  silver,  and  zinc,  some  of  them  certainly 
existing  in  the  form  of  sulphides. 

A  sample  of  the  water  taken  from  a  spring  with  a  temperature 
varying  from  167  to  184*  Fahr.  (75  to  84.5''  C.^  was  analysed;  it 
showed  weighable  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  a  trace 
of  mercnry ;  as  it  cooled  it  could  be  seen  to  deposit  the  sulphides 
of  antimony  and  arsenic  together  with  silica. 

In  one  part  of  the  district,  instead  of  sinter,  a  deposit  like  that 
at  Sulphur  Bank,  consisting  of  sulphur  and  cinnabar,  has  been 
formed ;  and  it  has  been  worked  for  the  commercial  extraction  of 
mercury. 

Salt. — Sea  water,  salt  lakes,  brine  springs .  and  wells,  sali- 
feroos  marls  and  rock-salt  are  the  sources  of  this  very  important 
mineraL 

The  extraction  of  salt  from  sea-water  is  carried  on  in  Southern 
Europe  and  other  countries,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient 
to  evaporate  the  water  which  has  been  led  into  shallow  ponds ;  and 
the  industiy  is  fostered  in  many  cases  by  the  traffic  in  salt  being 
a  Government  monopoly. 

In  South  Africa  and  elsewhere  salt  is  obtained  from  *^  pans  "  or 
shallow  inland  lakes,  which  become  partially  dried  up  in  the  hot 
season. 

'  Natural  springs  yielding  brine  are  not  uncommon,  and  brine 
wells  are  dug  or  bored  so  as  to  reach  a  salt-bearing  stratum. 

At  North wich,*  in  Cheshire,  there  are  two  main  beds  of  rock- 
nlt,  eadi  from  84  to  90  feet  thick,  separated  by  a  bed  of  hard 
marl  30  to  33  feet  thick.  All  these  beds  belong  to  the  Eeuper 
division  of  the  Triassic  rocks.  The  amount  of  rock-salt  mined  in 
England  is  small,  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  obtained  from 
brine,  which  is  pumped  from  flooded  mines,  and  from  wells  or 
boreholes  penetrating  salif erous  strata. 

•  Dickinson, «« Report  on  the  Salt  Diistricts,"  Reporh  of  the  Intpeetors  0/ 
Mmafor  the  Year  1881,  p.  55. 
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Silver. — AU  galena  carries  some  silver,  and  in  very  many  caseif 
there  is  enoagh  to  make  the  extraction  profitable.     Copper  ofrets 
also  are  frequently  argentiferous :  the  silver  in  the   Mansfelcl 
cupriferous  shale  has  already  been  mentioned,  and    the    ores 
of  the  Butte  district,  Montana,  are  often  rich  in  the  precioos 
metal ;   it  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  upon  this  and  similar 
sources  of  silver,  though  they  are  of  great  commercial  importanoe. 
Among  well-known  silver  mines  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
great  Ck)mstock  Lode  in  Nevada,  the  Eureka  and  Richmond 
mines  in  the  same  State,  Huanchaca  in  Bolivia,  and  Broken  Rill 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Comstock  Lode, — This  remarkable  lode  strikes  about  north  and 
south  and  dips  about  43**  to  the  east.  The  vein,  which  is  usually 
from  20  to  60  feet  thick  and  as  much  as  several  hundred  feet  thick 
in  some  places,  consists  in  the  main  of  crushed  and  decomposed 
portions  of  the ''  country  "  together  with  clay  and  quartz.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  syenite  and  propylite,  according  to  King,*  or 
diorite  and  diabase,  according  to  Becker.t  The  latter  says  that  the 
so-called  propylite  is  only  a  decomposed  form  of  other  rocks.  The 
silver  is  found  native  and  in  the  form  of  silver  glance,  polybasite, 
stephanite,  and  occasionally  pyrargyrite ;  other  minerals  in  the 
vein  are  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  besides  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  car- 
bonates of  magnesium,  calcium,  lead  and  copper.  The  ore-bodies 
are  soft  and  irregular. 

The  heat  of  the  Comstock  lode  is  noteworthy.  In  the  2700 
feet  level  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine,  Mr.  Becker  found  the  temper- 
ature 6f  the  water  to  be  153**  Fahr.  and  that  of  the  air  126"*  Fahr., 
whilst  the  water  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  shaft  at  a  depth  of  3065 
feet  had  a  temperature  of  170"*  Fahr. 

EurekchEichmond. — ^The  nature  of  the  curious  lode  worked  at 
the  Eurekar>Bichmond  .t  mines  will  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  66 ;  much  of  it  is  a  mass  of  crushed  limestone  of  Cambrian 
age  lying  between  two  faults,  a  main  one  dipping  N.E.  at  an 
angle  of  70°,  and  a  secondary  one  which  is  much  flatter. 

The  main  fault  is  a  fissure  filled  with  clay  or  with  decomposed 
rhyolite  and  clay,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  15  feet  in  width. 
It  shifts  the  rocks  many  hundreds  of  feet,  and  at  Eureka  the 
throw  exceeds  1400  feet.  The  valuable  parts  of  the  lode  are  ore- 
bodies  of  every  possible  shape  and  size,  some  measuring  upwards 
of  100  feet  in  all  directions.  Above  the  water  level,  or  horizon 
of  decomposition  by  atmospheric  agencies,  the  minerals  constitut- 

*  King  and  Hague,  "  Mining  Icdastry/*  U.  S,  OeoL  Exploration,  of  the 
Fortieth  Parallel.    Washington,  1870. 

t  "  Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode  and  Washoe  District,"  Monograph 
HI.  of  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,    Washington,  1882. 

X  Cartis,  "The  Silver-lead  Deposits  of  Eureka,  Nevada,**  Monogi-aph 
VIII.  of  U.  8.  Qeol,  Survey,    Washington,  1884. 
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ing  the  ore-bodieA,  ara  galena,  ceniBsite,  mimetito,  wulfenite, 
with  very  little  quartE  and  calcite,  the  remainder  of  the  veinsttiff 
being  mainly  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  carrying  silver  and  gold, 
with  BOtne  carbonate  and  silicate  of  sine  Below  the  water  level 
the  minenls  are  pyrites,  arsenical  pyrites,  galena,  blende  and  a 
few  other  eulptiidee,  besides  Bilver  and  guld.     One  of  the  char- 
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)  of  the  ore  is  the  presence  in  it  of  gold  in  paying 
qiiantiiie&  It  is  considered  by  Mr,  Curtis  that  an  eruption  of 
rhyolite  caused  the  upheaval  which  made  the  main  fault  in  Ruby 
HiU;  this  eruption  occurred  in  the  Tertiary  period.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  solfataric  action  decomposed  some  massive  rock  and  so 
formed  metaUiferous  eolations,  which  ascended  and,  penetrating 
ioto  the  iimestone,  deposited  the  ore.  Some  of  the  ore  is  pro- 
bacy peeudomorphous  after  limtwtone.  The  average  contents  of 
ill  Lbe  Richmond  ore  worked  in  1879  wet«: 

Lead        ,        ,        -33  per  cent. 
Silvt  r      .        .        .     374  OS.  per  ton  (2000  lb.) 
Gold        .        .        .       I  59  oz.      „  „ 

Iron         .         .        .24  pw  cent.  correKpoDding  ■□  34 
per  cent,  of  Fefi^ 
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HitancJtaca, — ^The  mines  of  Huanchaca  are  situated  near  the 
town  of  that  name  in  the  department  of  Potosi  in  Bolivia,  &t  a 
great  altitude,  for  the  entrance  of  the  San  Leon  adit  is  13,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  silver  lodes  occur  in  a  soft  de- 


1';  composed  trachyte;  the  actual  silver-bearing  mineral  is  fahlerz^ 

■!{  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  precious  metal.     Fortunately 

Ijl  for  the  shareholders  the  percentage  of  silver  increases  with  the 

depth  of  the  mine.  The  accompanying  minerals  are  galena, 
blende,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  with  heavy  spar  and  quartz, 
and  rarely  a  little  stibnite  and  pyrargyrite.  The  main  lode  runs 
about  east  and  west,  and  is  from  3  to  10  feet  in  width  (i  to 
i'  3  metres);  it  has  three  particularly  rich   shoots  which  incline 

|j|  from  west   to  east.     The  total  output  of  silver  in    1887   was 

1*1  4,214,510  oz.  (131,086  kil.). 

\  At  the  famous  Potosi  mines  also,  the  silver  occurs  in  a  fahlerz. 

jil  Broken  Hill, — The  mines  at  Broken  Hill  are  remarkable  for  their 

enormous  output  of  silver  and  lead  during  the  last  few  years. 
They  are  situated  in  the  Silverton  or  Barrier  Ranges  district  of 
New  South  Wales,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  colony.  The 
deposit  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  vein  or  lode,  but  there  seems 
some  doubt  whether  this  appellation  is  correct ;  further  develop- 
ments of  the  workings  may  prove  that  it  is  a  bed.  The  vein,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  runs,  roughly  speaking,  N.E.  and  S.W. ;  the  dip 
varies,  being  sometimes  to  the  S.E.  and  sometimes  to  N.W.,  and 
is  always  steep.  At  and  near  the  surface,  the  vein  *  consisted  of 
dark-brown  haematite,  often  blackened  by  psilomelane,  together 
with  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lead,  kaolin,  and  the  chloride,  chloro- 
bromide  and  iodide  of  silver ;  besides  these  there  were  pyromorphite, 
atacamite,  cuprite,  malachite,  and  chiysocoUa,  with  quartz, 
quartzite,  and  garnet  rock.  Below  this  upper  weathered  zone, 
containing  minerals  usually  met  with  in  gozzans,  come  the 
sulphides,  especially  galena  and  zinc  blende,  together  with  pyrites, 
chiJcopyrite,  and  mispickel.  Some  of  the  galena  is  so  intimately 
mixed  with  the  blende  as  to  render  its  separation  by  any  ordinary 
dressing  process  very  difficult,  if  not  commercially  impossible. 
Ores  of  this  class  f  contain  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  lead,  15  to  30 
per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  8  to  24  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  at 
present  the  owners  of  the  mines  have  not  settled  what  method  of 
treatment  will  prove  the  most  efficacious  and  economical.  The 
width  of  the  lode  is  from  15  to  316  feet.  The  enclosing  rocks  are 
gneiss  and  garnetiferous  mica  and  talcose  schists,  and  the  vein  lies 

•  John  Provis,  "Report  on  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Ca's  Mines," 
contained  in  the  Company's  lUportt  and  SUitements  of  Accounts  for  the  Half 
Year    ended    Nov.   30tA,     1886.       Melbourne,    Victoria.      Jamieson    and 
il  j  Howell,  "Mining  and  Ore-treatment  at  Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,"  Proe,  Inst, 

I  ]  O.B,,  voL  cxiv.  (1892-93),  Part  IV. 

t  Schnabel,  "Vorschlage  zar  Verarbeitang  australischer  fiilberhaltiger 
Blcude-Bleiglanzcrze,"  R  u,  K  Z.,  1882,  p.  429. 
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parallel  to  tbe  planes  of  foliation.  In  the  seven  years  ending 
3i8t  May,  1892,*  the  principal  mine,  owned  by  the  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company,  produced  984,349  tons  of  ore,  which  yielded 
36,512,445  ounces  of  silver  and  151,945  tons  of  lead,  worth 
altogether  ^8,252,138,  of  which  ^£^3,896,000  has  been  paid  in 
dividends  and  bonus. 

Silvers-bearing     Sandstone,  —  Silver  is    found  in    workable 
quantities  in  certain  beds  of  sandstone,  interstratified  with  shale, 
considered  to  be  of  Tria^sic  age,  at  Stormont  in  Southern  Utah.f 
All  the  strata  contain    at  least    some   traces    of    silver,  but 
three  or  four  special  horizons  were  rich  enough  to  be  worked ; 
even  here  the  precious   metal  was  distributed  irregularly,  and 
mining  was  confined  to  rich  ''shoots"  or  chimneys,  which  some- 
times followed  one  particular  stratum  of  the  general  ore-bearing 
bedy  and  sometimes  cut  across  it.     It  is  supposed  that  silver- 
bearing  solutions  came  up  through  the  rock,  and  flowed. along 
tbe  portions  which  they  found  most  porous.     The  precipitation 
of  the  silver  was,   perhaps,  caused  by  the  presence  of  organic 
matter.    The  metal  exists  in  the  form  of  sulphide  and  chloride, 
though  there  is  a  little  native  silver.    These  minerals  are  dissemi- 
nated through    the  sandstone,  and  occur  especially   along  the 
plaDes  of  bedding  and  of  fracture.    The  ore-beds  were  mined  for 
a  thickness  of  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  feet,  though  the  whole  of 
the  rock  was  not  always  worth  milling.     Much  of  the  ore  milled 
about  1879  contained  from  20  to  30  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
yielded  by  amalgamation  i  c  to  24  oz4 

Ganfidd  Mine,§  near  Cahco,  California,  owes  its  existence  to  a 
network  deposit  or  stockwork.  The  surrounding  rock  is  liparite 
or  rhyolite,  which  is  traversed  near  by  a  number  of  irregular 
fissures.  The  cracks  contain  kerargyrite  and  embolite,  with  chry- 
socolk  and  heavy  spar,  and  the  stock  work  may  be  described  as  a 
breccia  of  liparite  cemented  by  the  argentiferous  and  other 
minerals. 

Blate.^Wales  is  so  renowned  for  its  slate  that  the  example  of 
a  deposit  of  this  mineral  may  fairly  be  taken  from  the  Principality. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  Welsh  slate  are  got  from  beds  of  Cambrian 
age  in  Camarvonshii'e,  and  one-third  from  beds  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  (Ordovician)  rocks  in  Merionethshire.  The  quarries  in 
the  former  county  aie  mostly  open,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  local 
conditions  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  true  mining,  especially  at 
Festiniog,  which  can  boast  of  the  most  extensive  underground 

•  Qmpani/8  Ea^f- Yearly  Bepart,  dated  July  27,  1892,  p.  86. 

t  R.  P.  Rothwdl,  "  Report  on  the  Stormont  Silver  Mining  Company's 
Property,  SUver  Reef.*'    Utah,  1879. 

t  Jackson,  "  Silver  in  Sedimentary  Rocks,"  Btwrt  qftJte  Directors  of  the 
U.8,Mint,    Washington,  1881,  p.  384. 

I  W.  Lindgren,  "  The  Silver  Mines  of  Calico,  California,"  Tram.  Amcr. 
hit,  M.JS^  vol.  XV.  (ifc86-87)  p.  725. 
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workings  for  slate  in  the  world.  The  northern  part  of  the  parish 
of  Festiniog  is  oooupied  hy  the  outcrop  of  a  thick  series  of  slaty 
rocks  (K,  Fig,  67*),  resting  upon  coarse  volcanic  agglomerate,  U, 
and  interstratified  with  thinner  beds  of  volcanic  ash,  and  inter- 
sected from  time  to  time  by  intrusive  dykes  of  diabase,  locally 
called  whinstone.  The  beds  have  a  general  northerly  or  north- 
westerly dip  of  20^  to  35^,  whilst  the  cleavage  planes  throughout 
the  district  dip  at  a  greater  angle  than  the  bedding  by  about  15^, 
and  very  nearly  in  the  same  direction. 

Owing  to  peculiarities  of  texture,  due  apparently  to  the  fineness 
of  the  sediment  deposited  upon  the  old  sea-bottom,  certain  beds 
or  sets  of  beds  furnish  a  slate  which  can  be  split  into  very  smooth 
sheets,  as  thin  as  -^  inch  and  even  less.  Any  set  of  beds  worked 
as  a  whole  is  known  locally  as  a  "  vein,"  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
furnish  saleable  roofing  material  for  its  entire  thickness.    Some- 
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A,  granite ;  B,  Tremadoc  rocks ;  C,  Garth  Grit ;  D,  Lower  Slate  ; 
E,  Arenig  rocks  above  the  grit ;  F,  Lower  Agglomerate;  F',  Middle 
Agglomerate ;  G',  Middle  Slate;  G,  Upper  Slate ;  H,  Upper  Agglomer- 
ate ;  K,  Llandeilo  slates. 

times  unpiofitable  rock  is  taken  away  above  the  good  slate  in 
order  to  reach  a  firm  layer,  such  as  a  bed  of  volcanic  ash,  or  a 
''  whinstone  "  dyke,  which  can  be  trusted  to  stand  as  the  roof  of 
the  underground  chambers,  and  at  others  the  fine-grained  slate 
has  beds  of  coarser  sediment  interstratified  with  it,  which  cause 
irregularities  in  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  so  give  rise  to  inferior 
products. 

The  '*  Old  Vein,"  famous  for  the  quality  of  its  slates,  is  120  feet 
(36.5  m.)  thick  at  the  Oakeley  quarries,  where  other  "  veins  "  of 
less  importance  are  also  being  worked  (Fig.  68).  At  some  of  the 
other  quarries  of  the  district,  beds  of  slate  in  the  underlying 
rocks  of  the  Arenig  series  are  found  to  be  profitable,  such  as  G' 
in  Fig.  67,  and  i  in  Fig.  68. 

The  property  possessed  by  the  slate  of  rending  along  planes, 
cutting  across  both  dip  and  cleavage,  must  not  be  forgotten,  for 
upon  it  depend  both  the  getting  of  the  rock  and  the  direction 
given  to  the  supporting  pillars.  At  the  Oakeley  quarries  the  'Mine 

*  Jennings  and  Williams,  *'  Manod  and  the  Mosl  vyns,"  Q,  J,  OecL  Soc 
▼ol.  xlvii(i89i),  p.  368. 
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of  pillaring,"  th^  is  to  my,  the  dimctioD  along  vhich  the  ctose- 
nadiog  w  rifting  taltea  plac«  most  readily,  runs  about  N,  7°  W., 
iriMNu  tJie  dip  u  N.  40  W,  The  planea  along  which  the  elate 
mdi  or  "  pillan  "  best  are  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  planes, 
not  qoita  vertical,  bat  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  east;  the 
oxneiiaence  is  that  the  eastern  side  of  an  nnderground  chunber 
st  Uiese  qnamea  overhangs  slightly. 

The  value  of  a  slate  bed,  or  "  vein,"  depends  greatly  upon  the 
nomberand  nature  of  the  natural  joints  by  which  it  is  iutetwctod. 
If  ttunr  are  very  numerouB,  the  workings  will  yield  blocks  too 
small  for  making  the  larger  and  higher  priced  sizes  of  slates ;  if 
they  are  rare,  more  expeuse  will  be  incurred  in  severing  the 
'  1  from  its  bed.     Disturbaooes  of  the  strata  resulting  in 


Bsenos  or  thk  (Ukmum  QOABBua,  Vxstihios.* 


A^,  A^,  Ag,  volcaiiio  agfflomeratei ;  I,  slata  rsln  worked  at 
WcT^cin  and  New  Qiiair?,  Dipfawjs  ;  a,  naw  or  south  vein ;  3, 
old  tein  -,  4,  lA  vain  ;  5,  teok  vata ;  6,  north  vein  ;  WD,  "  whln- 
■tODo  '  djkea  (diabase) ;  P,  porphjrlte  ;  A«,  volcsoio  aab. 

fauree  filled  either  mechanically  with  olay  and  broken  slate,  or 
ehemically  by  the  depoaition  of  quartz,  may  render  the  "  vrin " 
utterly  worthless  in  places;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  bedded 
depceite,  changes  in  productiveness  are  far<  less  frequent  than 
with  lodes. 

Solpliar. — ^The  industrial  sources  of  sulphur  are :  (1)  depoaite 
of  native  snlpbur,  and  (3)  iron  pyrites. 

Illative  stUpbur  occurs  as  a  product  of  volcanic  emanations,  and 
in  Mdimentary  deposits. 

^te  amount  of  sulphur  obtained  from  deposits  of  volcanic 
origin  is  small ;  but  this  mode  of  occarrence  is  of  geological 
interest,  because  we  can  observe  the  processes  of  accumulation  in 
■ctoal  operation,  whereas  usually  the  secrets  of  Nature's  laboratoiy 
are  hidden  from  us. 

■  Hade  bj  Mr.  O.  J.  WUliami,  F.0.3. 
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Depodtsof  this  kind  are  generally  found  at  or  near  spent  vol- 
canic craters,  the  emanation  of  sulphurous  gases  being  one  of  t>Iieii* 
last  dgus  of  activity.     Sulphur  has  been  worked  on  a  small  0C»1& 

at  the  famous  Solfatara-  of 
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Pozzuoli,  near  Naples, 
YulcanOy  one  of  the  Lipexi. 
Islands,  and  in  volcanic  re- 
gions in  various  parts  of  f;lie 
world. 

In  Iceland  a  little  oolamn 
of  vapour  may  be  seen  issu- 
ing from  the  ground,  and  tlio 
low  mound  around  it  con- 
sists of  a  crust  of  sulphur 
covered  by  a  thin  coating  of 
blown  sand.    The  gases  com- 
inc;  out  of  the  earth  contain 
sulphuretted    hydrogen    in 
addition     to     steam,     and 


when  they  reach  the  surface  some  of  the  former  is  oxidised, 
and  sulphur  is  deposited  as  shown  in  Fig.  69 ;  a  is  the  under- 
lying rock,  a  decomposed  lava,  h  clay,  0  the  native  sulphur, 
and  d  sand  blown  over  the  little  mound,  and  retained  by  the 
moisture  due  to  condensation  of  the  steam.  I  have  already  alluded 
to  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat  Springs,  in  speaking  of  quick- 
silver. 

Seams  or  beds  of  sulphur  occur  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  the  Bomagna, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  also  in  Croatia,  Spain,  and  France. 
By  far  the  most  important  beds  are  those  of  SicUy. 

The  accompanying  section,  borrowed  from  Baldacci  *  (Fig.  70), 
shows  a  section  of  the  country  near  Caltagirone.     The  letter  a 

Fig.  7a 


denotes  beds  of  clay  (Tortonian),  h  is  tripoli  (Sarmatian),  c  is  the  bed 
of  sulphur-bearing  Umestone,  c^  white  marl  or  marly  limestone  with 
foraminifera,  called  **trubi"in  Sicily;  «,  blue  clay;  /,  calcareous 
tufa.  The  beds  a,  6,  0  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  Upper 
Miocene,  whilst  d  is  placed  in  the  Lower  Pliocene,  and  e  BiSi^fm 
the  Upper  Pliocene. 

The  beds  of  tripoli  are  made  up  chiefly  of  the  siliceous  remains 
of  mdiolaria,  diatomacese,  and  sponges,  together  with  marl. 

*  Descrizione  geologica  deW  Isola  di  Sicilia,    RomCi  iS36,  p.  296. 
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The  snlphar-bearing  bed  varies  from  a  hard  white  limestone 
to  a  grej  marly  limestone,  and  from  this  to  a  marl ;  the  sulphur 
itfldf  18  always  in  the  native  state,  forming  little  globules,  laminae, 
orxrregnlar  lenses,  varying  in  thickness  and  extent.  It  is  often 
oystallised,  and  associated  with  it  are  celestine,  gypsum,  caldte, 
and  amigonite ;  in  the  clayey  beds  there  is  also  bitumen,  which 
is  objeetionable,  as  it  gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  product  obtained 
by  liquation* 

The  thickness  of  the  sulphur  seams  varies  within  very  wide 
limits.  Beds  20  feet  thick  are  common,  and  at  Lercara  the 
stratum  reaches  the  enormous  thickness  of  164  feet  (50  m.). 
Freqaently  there  are  two  or  three  beds ;  at  the  great  Somatino 
mine,  for  instance,  the  deposit  is  100  to  115  feet  (30  to  35  m.) 
thick,  divided  into  six  separate  seams,  from  6  to  25  feet  (2  to  8  m.) 
each,  by  partings  of  barren  rock. 

As  a  rule,  a  bed  less  than  5  feet  (1.50  m.)  in  thickness  is  not 
worth  working,  unless  it  is  exceptionally  rich  or  conveniently 
ntoated  for  working. 

The  yield  of  the  sulphur  rock  may  be  taken  on  an  average  at 
aboat  32  per  cent.,  though  occasional  rich  seams  give  as  much  as 
45  per  cent. 

Faiodi*  subdivides  the  seams  according  to  quality,  thus : 


Amount  of  Salphnr. 
Bt  AnalysiB.  Aetnia  Yield  by  the  Kllot. 

Per  cent.  Par  cent. 


Very  rich 

Rich 

Poor 


30  to  40 

20  to  25 

25  ,»  30 

15  „  20 

IS  „  25 

»o  „  15 

The  Sicilian  deposits  are  considered  to  have  been  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutions  in  lakes.t 

The  deposits  on  the  Italian  mainland  also  belong  to  the  Miocene 
period,  and  the  sulphur  beds  are  known  to  extend  for  a  long 
distaoce  on  the  east  of  the  Apennines.  Often  there  is  but  one 
seam  6  to  10  feet  (2  to  3  m.)  thick  ;  the  rock  is  poorer  than  in 
Sunly,  for  it  contains  only  18  to  20  per  cent.,  and  the  yield  by 
the  kiln  {caicarone)  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  on  an  average. 

After  the  description  of  the  deposits  of  cupreous  pyrites  at 
Bio  Tmto,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  anything  further  about 
Bach  sources  of  sulphur.  Iron  pyrites  containing  no  copper  is 
sometimes  worked,  and  Gae  Ooch  Mine,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
affords  an  example  of  a  deposit  of  this  kind. 

Tin. — Tin  ore  is  obtained  from  veins,  beds,  and  a  variety  of 
hr^golar  deposits. 

It  is  natoral  for  an  Englishman  to  take  his  illustrations  of 

*  &aP  utrtmone  ddh  Scifo  in  Sicilia.    Floience,  1873,  p.    10. 
t  "  No'hie  RuUe  condiaioni  dell'  iadostria  aolfifera  e  di  qaeUe  ad  essa 
wfini,"  MivUta  dd  teroizio  miner  or  io  rul  18SS.     Florence,  1890,  p.  tlxv. 
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veiiis  from  Cornwall.   Figs.  71  and  7a  represont  two  vtauB  in  tbe 
puiab  of  St  AgneB.* 
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A,  ilate  {hSai) ;  B,  eopel— tbat  Ii  to 
■a;,  slate  altered  Into  k  bard  dark- 
colonred  man  of  qnarti  and  achorl 
with  short  lenticnlar  veins  of  quarts, 
and  tmvened  by  little  stringB  of  ras- 
dterite  and  chlorite;  CC.  the  itader, 
contdtUnfc  of  qoarts,  cassiterite.  chlo- 
rite, a  little  iron  pjiitcs,  and  pieces  of 
oapeL 


AA,  abta  [kOlai);  BB,  cofM/ 
as  above ;  CC,  small  laader  or 
vein  of  tioatooe  and  quarts ;  DD, 
main  UaJer,  consUtioK  of  iron 
pjiites,  casait«rit«,  and  chlorite, 
coDtalofng  about  i}  per  ceut.  of 
tinstone, 

Many  of  the  veins  in  granite  are  due  to  the  alteration  of  tb» 
rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fissures,  aa  has  been  already 
explained  (Fig.  3).  The  so-called  earbonaa  of  the  St.  Ives  district 
are  essentially  masses  of  stanniferous  f<chorl  rock,  very  irregular 
in  shape  and  connected  with  a  main  lode  by  a  cross  joint  or  fissure. 
Xhey  seem  to  be  altered  granite. 

Mulberry  Mine,  near  Bodmin  (Fig.  iG),  has  already  been  cited 
as  an  instance  of  a  network  deposit  or  stockwork. 

At  Alt«nberg,  in  Saxony,  there  is  a  huge  mass  of  tin-bearing 
rock,  locally  known  as  "Zwitter"  or  "Zwittet^eatein."  Yon  Cottar 
has  shown  by  analyses  that  it  is  merely  granite,  which  has  lost 
about  3  per  cent,  of  silica  and  a  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  has 
taken  np  about  4  per  cent,  of  ferrous  oxide  and  }  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  tin.  It  has  been  worked  for  tin  during  a  period  of 
several  centuries. 

Beds  containing  tin  ore  in  the  foi*m  of  rolled  pebbles  and 
sand  occur  with  the  alluvial  deposits  of  existing  valleys  in 
many    countries.      The   principal    Coinish    deposits  have  long 

•  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  ■■  Remarks  npoo  some  Tin  Lodes  in  the  St.  Afcnea 
DUtriot,"  Tnitui.  B.  Oeol,  Soe.  Obmaali,  vol.  ix.  p.  306. 

t  B.  von  Cotto,  "  Die  Steingruppe  im  Hofo  der  Berfiakadenia.*  Ftt- 
»c!irift  turn  huruUr^dhrigta  JuiiUivm  der  KSni'^  Hatlia.  Bngakademit  nt 
Freiberg.    Dresdee,  1SE6,  p.  157. 
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been  exhausted,  though  as  lately  aa  1873  tin  ore  was  raised 
from  a  bed  under  Beetrongaet  Creek,  a  bnnch  of  Falmouth 
Harboor  (fif;>  3^4)-  !■>  ^^  Malay  Peninsnla  allunal  deposite  or 
"stream  worka"  are  yielding  large  quantities  of  ore;  and  New 
Boath  Wales  U  remarkable  not  only  for  its  recent  BtaDniferoiu 
allavia,  but  also  for  lauch  older  deposits,  which,  like  the  andent 
gold  gravelH,  bare  been  preserved  under  a  coTeriog  of  basalt.  The 
■occMnpanying  map  (Fig.  73)  shows  part  of  Vegetable  Creek,  New 
Booth  Walee ;  the  stippling  by  the  side  of  the  creek  repreeanta 
the  tin-bearing  alluviam,  which  has  been  worked  by  open  pito. 
The  rest  of  the  courtry  is  granite,  except  the  shaded  port  at  AB 

Fio.  73- 


which  denotea  basalt ;  this  flowed  down  an  old  valley  and  filled  it 
op  entirely,  as  shown  by  the  section  (Fig.  74),  The  hard  cover  of 
lava  has  preserved  the  stanniferous  alluvium  and  the  white  clay 
from  deaudatioD.  Old  alluvia  of  this  description  are  knowD  as 
"  deep  leads." 

Zino. — Zinc  ore  is  found  in  veios,  beds,  and  irregular  maasee. 

Liiderich  mine,  situated  near  Bensberg,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  not  very  far  from  Cologne,  derives  large  quantities  of 
blende  from  a  huge  vein  in  the  Devonian  rooks.  The  actual 
homrai  is  that  of  t£e  "  Lenneechiefer,"  which  is  classed  as  Middle 
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Dergmsn.  Tbe  rocks  ue  date,  mterBtratifietf 
witib  sandstone  and  slatj  mjidstooe.  The  lodes 
of  tbe  district,  as  a  mle,  nm  S.  and  W.,  or  a 
little  nortfi  of  west ;  the  LUderich  mine,  however, 
is  an  exception,  for  the  lode  strikee,  roughly 
speaking,  north  and  soath.  It  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  cone  or  belt  d  brc&en  and  disturbed 
rock,  40  to  50  metres  wide^  containing  ore  ia 
irre^lar  veins  and  masses.  The  ore-bodies  are 
osoally  lenticular  in  shape,  dying  ont  giadoally 
in  every  direction;  they  sometimes  consist  of 
solid  blende  for  a  width  of  several  yards.  The 
minerals  fonnd  in  the  lode  are :  blende,  galena, 
copper  pyritee,  iron  pyrites,  fahlen,  qnuls  and, 
rarely,  chalybite.  The  fablers  is  silver-bearing, 
and  the  blende  always  contains  cadmium, 
and  occasionally  gallium.  The  total  production 
of  the  mine  in  1890  was  8304  tons  of  bl^ide 
ready  for  the  smelter,  and  433  tons  of  lead  ore. 
It  is  therefore  of  more  importance  ss  a  zinc 
mine  than  any  in  this  country. 

The  largest  zinc  mine  in  the  BriUsh  Isles  &1 
the  present  time  ia  Miners,  near  Wrexham.  It 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  its  name  that  it 
was  worked  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  the 
country ;  but  the  object  of  the  mining  in  those 
days,  and,  indeed,  until  quite  a  recent  date,  was 
lead  and  not  zinc  ore. 

The  surrounding  rocks  are  Carboniferous 
limestone  and  Milktone  grit,  and  as  the  lode 
is  a  well-marked  fault,  the  Coal  Measures  are 
met  with  on  the  downthrow  side.  There  are 
two  principal  veins  running  parallel  to  one 
another  in  a  general  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction, 
and  dipping  steeply  to  the  N.E. ;  and  where  pro- 
ductive they  are  nearly  perpendicular.  They 
vaty  in  size  from  a  mere  cleft  in  the  rock  to  a 
width  of  18  feet ;  a  fair  average  size  is  6  feet. 
Besides  these  two  main  veins  there  are  numerous 
branches  and  ram  ideations.  The  valuable  mine- 
rals are  zinc  blende  and  galena,  and,  as  would 
be  expected,  the  matrix  consists  mainly  of  cslc- 
epar.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  mine  to  a  depth 
of  330  yards,  galena  was  met  with  in  large  quaji- 
tities,aod  the  mine  mode  conaiderable  profits  upon 
its  sales  of  lead  ore  ;  but  during  the  last  twelve 
yean  blende  has  greatly  predominated.  At  the 
present  time  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  "  stuff  " 
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brought  up  from  the  mine  yields  7^  percent,  of  blende  and  i|  per 
cent,  of  galena.    The  total  production  of  the  mine  in  189 1  was 
,  5433  '^^'^  o^  ^^^  ore  and  906  tons  of  lead  ore  ready  for  the 
market.^ 

At  ^Ammebergy  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Wetter 
lAke,  in  Sweden,  zinc  blende  occurs  in  beds.  The  surround- 
ing' rock  is  a  schist  consisting  of  felspar  and  quarts,  with  a  little 
mica,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  gneiss.  The  blende 
is  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  pyrrhotine,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
garnet,  tourmaline  and  other  minerals,  and  in  places  it  may  be 
plainly  seen  to  replace  the  mica  of  the  gneiss.  The  Ammeberg 
beds  are  worked  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Yieille  Montague 
Company. 

Diepenlinchen  mine,  near  Stolberg,  in  Prussia,  is  interesting 
not  only  on  account  of  being  a  large  producer  of  zinc  ore,  but  also 
because  some  of  it  is  deriv^  from  a  great  stockwork,  a  form  of 
deposit  less  common  with  zinc  than  tin.  The  stockwork  consists 
of  an  oval  mass  of  limestone,  about  i3o  metres  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  50  metres  across  from  north  to  south.  In  this  region 
the  limestone  is  full  of  cracks,  which  have  been  filled  up  with 
zinc  blende,  and  this  mineral  is  also  seen  lining  small  irregu- 
lar cavities  in  the  rock;  judging  by  its  structure  it  has  been 
deposited  layer  after  layer,  and  probably  from  an  aqueous  solution. 
The  rock  is  so  intermingled  with  blende  that  the  whole  of  it 
has  to  be  worked  away,  and  the  separation  of  the  valuable  con- 
stituent from  the  waste  is  effected  by  dressing. 

Fig.  15  is  a  section  across  one  of  the  irregular  masses  of 
calamine  at  Altenberg,  in  the  neutral  territoty  of  Moresnet,  be- 
tween Belgium  and  fVuRsia. 

FAUItTS. — ^All  kinds  of  deposits  are  subject  not  only  to 
irregularities  dependent  upon  their  mode  of  formation,  such  as  a 
gradual  thinning  out  or  thickening, 
but  to  others  which  have  taken  place  Yia.  75. 

subsequently.      Sometimes  a    bed, 

such  as  AB,  has  had  a  portion  de-  \  \  '^  \'  t  \j  \  ,\  "T^ 
nuded  by  a  current  during  the  \  .  J .  .  ^  ..  .  .' .  ■  T'^TT 
general  period  of  deposition.  Such  5^^': ':;:;  '!•''-''  ''''^ 
an  occurrence  is  called  a  "  wash  A  Tl/.y/^v — '-'       '  ^ 

out  "  fault,    or    **  dumb    fault  "        ■  r  •*■>%•«  W  «.'^«,B 

{^^'   75).  '^  "^       ' 

In  addition  to  irregularities  of  this  kind,  deposits  suffer  from 
the  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  in  the  rock  masses  which 
contain  them.  Slight  undulations  of  the  strata  are  common,  and 
when  the  disturbance  has  been  greater,  the  beds  are  bent  into 
arches  and  troughs,  or  arUidinala  and  syndlrMU.     Further,  a 

•  A.  von  Groddeck,  Die  Lehrt  von  den  LagerstdUen  der  Erze.     Leipsio. 
1879,  p.  III.  '^  ^     ' 
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Iat6r&l  preBSare  may  have  been  suffiiaent  to  cKtise  gTMtomiDpIfziCS 

\j  uid  contortions,  and  in  pl&oes  to  iDTert  the  order  of  siiccewiozk.  i^ 

; ,  other  words  to  m&k«  the  newer  beds  lie  under,  instead  of  abowe, 

j  the  older  ones.      When  beds  are  moch  bent  there  is  ofteia     m. 

I         1]'  thickening  in  the  antiolinals  and  synclinals,  and  a  corresponding 

i         ' ,     ,  thinning  in  the  connecting  limbs. 

1  A  bed  may  be  so  folded  and  crampled  as  to  lose  its  ariginal 

\        i\  sheet-like  form  in  places,  and  assume 

,1        \  ^^^-  7^                  the   shape   of   an   irregnlar    mass. 

<,    .    ''  This  may  happen  even  with  a  ooaJ 

I  The  disturbances  of  the  rocks  ma^ 

!]    '  finally  produce  rents,  accompanied  hy 

.     J    ;  displacement,  which  are  called /aw^, 

'i     '  heaves,  throtnt,  or  didei. 

We  will  take  the  case  of  a  bed 

ij  (^V-  76)'    AB  is  a  seam  which  ends 

l|  suddenly  at  B,  whilst  the  continua- 

4  tion  is  found  at  a  lower  levri,  CD.    The  two  parts  <A  the  bed 

I      '  't    ,  must  have  originally  been  on  the  same  horizon,  but  subsequently 

1       |1  a  fracture  took  place  along  the  line  XY,  followed  by  a  movement 

i        i   •  of  one  wde  or  both  sidps.     As  a  rule  the  portion  of  rock  on  the 

I  upper  or  hanging  wall  side  appears  to  have  slid  downwards,  <^ 

the  under  portion  to  have  been  thrust  upwards. 

i{   '.  The  rent  may  be  clean,  sharp,  and  narrow,  with  the  shifted 

'j  I'  portions  of  rock  touching  each  other;  or  there  may  be  a  euo- 


ii 


fjo.  77.  no.  78. 


cession  of  fissares  producing  a  step- like  arrangement  d  the  seam 
(Fig.  77)  ;  frequently  the  cracks  are  tilled  up  with  clay,  car  there 
is  a  sons  several  yards  in  width  composed  of  broken  fiagments 
and  clay,  produced  by  the  attrition  en  the  sides  of  the  two  rock 
massea  (Fig.  78).     Signs  of  rubbing  may  be  seen  upon  the  walls 

I  Mining,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  and  Atlae,  Plata  VIII., 
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in  the  fotm  of  grooves  and  ecratchea,  or  polished  surf acee  known  as 
"  itk^ensides."  A  fault  is  of  the  same  origin  as  a  mineral  vein  ; 
the  filling  is  doe  either  to  mechanical  or  chemical  agencies,  or  to 
bath  combined,  bnt  does  not  happen  to  be  worth  working  com- 
menaall^.  The  prolongation  of  a  valoable  mineral  vein  maj 
be  impndactive  on  entering  certain  rocks,  and  will  then  be  looked 
npoD  as  a   faolt.     Tlias,  some  of  the 

*     the    CJarboniferous  Fio-  79- 


. , Flintshire  appear  to    be 

eonttnned  aa  faolt«  in  the  Coal  Measnres. 

The  tArow  of  a  hiolt  is  measured  by  _ 
the  uooont  of  vertical  displacement.  If 
XY  is  a  fault  shifting  a  bed  AH  (Fig. 
79),  draw  BE  vertical  and  GF  at  right 
u(^to  BE.  Then  BF  is  the  vertical 
downthrow,  CF  represents  the  borisontal 
diqilaeemeut,  and  BC  the  shift  along  the 
Ene  of  dip. 

The  study  ct  fanUs  is  important  be- 
tMuethe  miner  working  the  bed  AB  (Fig.  78),  wants  to  know  after 
Rsehing  the  fault  XY  where  to  find  we  continuation  of  the  de- 
pcst.  The  rule  is  to  follow  the  greater  angle.  The  angle  ABT 
ii  greater  than  the  angle  ABX,  and  the  missing  part  may  be 
sxpected  somewhere  along  the  line  BY.  If  the  miner  were  work- 
ing from  I>  to  O,  the  same  rule  would  ap[^y,  for  the  angle  DCX 
ii  grater  tbanDOY. 
Tbii  mle  gives  the  direction  of  the  throw,  but  affords  no  indi- 

otion  as  to  its  amount,  which  may 

nry  considerably.     If  tjie  beds  are  ltd.  io. 

distiiKtlj  marked  by  lithological  pe-  * 

cnliirities  or  by  fossils,  the  miner 

can  obtain    tisefnl    information    by 

drifing  throagh  the   fault  into  the 

neks  upon  the  other  side.     Snppose,   / 

for  instance,  that  a  valuable  bed  of 

thale  AB  {Vig.  80)  ended  off  suddenly 

tffunit  a  fault  FCl.     A  continuation 

of  the  workings  in  the  diroction  AB 

onnet  open  a  bed  of  conglomea%te, 

vliidi  the  miner  ren^nises  as  one 

tint  is  TUDsUy  40  feet  above  him.     He  can  fairly  conclude  that 

the  distance  BE  at  right  angles  to  the  prolongation  of  1X3  will 

0040  feet.    As  the  respective  dips  of  the  bed  and  of  the  fault  are 

known,  die  angle  EBC  can  at  once  be  ascertained  and  the  distance 

BCnlcolsted. 

Tb»  throw  of  a  fault  is  not  always  the  same ;  it  varies  along  the 
rtrike,  and  finally  dies  away  altogether.  This  will  be  understood 
b]  making  a  slit  with  a  penknife  through  a  sheet  of  cardboard 
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or  india-rtibber,  and  preamng  down  one  eide ;  the  throw  dimtn- 

iitbes  from  a  mazimum  at  C  to  nothing  at  A  and  B(F!g.  Si}. 

Change  in  the  direction  of  throw  may  be  due  to  the  b^   on 

Fio.  81.  Pio.  8a. 


one  side  oC  a  fault  being  puckered  or  beot,  whilst  they  are  flat  or 
dip  evenly  on  the  other  (Fig.  82). 

The  distance  to  which  eome  faults  may  be  traced  is  very  great. 
The  Qorze-Ars-Metz  fault*  extends  from  St.  Julien  in  France, 
right  acrcfls  Lorraine  to  beyond  the  Saar,  near  Wacheren,  a  totaj 
distance  of  5;  miles  (85  kilometres),  and  another  fault  in  the 
same  district  is  known  for  38  miles  (45  kilometres).  The  throw 
(d  a  fault  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  hundreds  and  even  thousands 

Near  a  fault  a  bed  is  often  found  to  dip  more  steeply,  as  if  it 
had  been  bent  before  it  broke.  This  is  the  caae  with  the  great 
iron  ore  bed  of  Lorraine. t    The  usual  dip  is  very  slight,  only  i  to 

3  j  in  a  hundred,  but  near  faults  it  is  decidedly  more,  and  reaches 

4  in  a  hundred. 

The  rule  that  the  portion  of  the  hanging  wall  side  has  shifted 
downwards  along  the  dip  of  the  fault  is  not  without  exceptions, 
FiO.  83.  Fio.  84- 


^ 

r'  1-  "1 

-^ 

especially  in  localities  where  rooks  are  much  bent  and  foliled. 
Heim  sliows  by  a  series  of  figures  the  various  sta^  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  displacement  of  this  kind,  which  is  known  as  a 
reverted  or  ovedapfauU  (Fig.  83).  Fig.  84  also  shows  a  reversed 
fault. 

As  mineral  veins  have  been  formed  in  regions  where  rocks 
have  been  broken  and  dislocated,  it  is  only  natnral  to  expect  that 

•  Wandesleben, "  Das  Vorkommen  dsr  i>oUtiBc>ien  Eisenene  (Hinette)  In 
LothrlDgea,  Luxemburg  und  dam  SdtUchen  Krankreicbe."  Fe*ttdtrifl 
uitfj  Vtrliaadlaitgeii  Der  1 V.  AUgtmtinv  DeiUtdiv  Berjataimilag  ta  Bdilt 
(aSaaie.)    Halle,  1890,  p.  301. 

t  Ibid.  p.  301. 
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tbej*  also  shofold  be  affected  by  movements  and  shiftings  of  the 

earth's  crust.    Owing  to  the  fact  that  veins  are  usuidlj  highly 

inclmed,  and  that  there  is  often  much  difficulty  in  deciding  how 

tiie  dislocated  rocks  fitted  together  before  they  were  shifted,  the 

vein  miner  speaks  of  faults  in  different  terms  to  the  bed  miner. 

Instead  of  talking  of  downthrows  and  upthrows,  he  looks  at  the 

ffliift  ptroduoed  sideways  and  calls  it  a 

Aeoee.    The  miner  driving  a  horizontal  Fig.  85. 

tunnel  AB  (Fig.  85)  in  a  vein,  comes  f 

into  the  fault  XY  at  the  point  B,  and 

finds  that  his  vein  ends  off  suddenly ;  _ 

in  order  to  regain  it  he  is  obliged  to  -  y7 

drive  sideways  in  barren  ground  from  // 

H  to  O,  where  he  meets  with  the  con-  j^ 

tinuation  along  the  line  CD.  The 
miner  says  that  there  has  been  a  left- 
hand  heavBy  because  whether  driving 
in  the  direction  A  to  B  or  D  to  C,  ^ 

lie  finds  the  faulted  portion  to  the  Plav. 

left  hand.  It  is  evident  in  many  cases  from  the  Ktriations  upon 
the  walls  of  the  faults,  that  the  displacement  of  the  two  adjacent 
lock  masses  took  place,  not  along  the  line  of  greatest  dip,  but  in 
a  diagonal  direction,  causing  a  shifting  sideways  as  well  as 
downwards.  Nevertheless,  where  beds  or  veins  are  not  horizontal, 
a  mere  shift  along  the  line  of  dip  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a  Aeave  sideways.  This  will  Fig.  86. 
be  understood  from  Fig.  86.  Let  AB 
and  CD  represent  two  portions  of  the  lode 
dislocated  by  the  fault  EF.  The  point  B' 
corresponded  originally  with  B,  and  the 
diidocation  was  caused  by  the  simple 
sliding  of  B'  along  the  line  of  dip  of  the 
fault.  Here  again  the  miner  would  speak 
of  the  heave  as  taking  place  to  the  left. 

The  subject  of  the  heaves  of  lodes  and 
beds  has  been    elucidated    by    Schmidt,*  Zimmermannf   and 
others. 

Zimmermann's  rule  for  finding  the  lost  part  of  a  vein  on  the 
other  side  of  a  fault  is  as  follows : 

Lay  down  upon  paper  the  line  of  strike  of  the  lode  and  the 
line  of  strike  of  the  fault  (cross-course)^  and  by  construction 
ascertain  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  line  of  their  intersection ; 
from  the  point  where  the  cross-course  was  struck  by  the  lode, 
draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  former  and 
directed  to  its  opposite  wall.    Notice  on  which  siile  of  the  line  of 

•    *  ITkeorie  der  Versehiehung  dJierer  Gdnqe,    Frankfort,  i8ia 

t  Die  Wiederausrichtung  verworfiner  Gdnge,  Lager  und  FlMze^    Darm- 
stadt and  Leipeic,  X82& 
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inteneotion  thia  perpendicular  falls,  and,  after  catting  thnras'^ 
tbe  croes-course,  seek  the  heaved  pert  of  the  lode  oa  that  side. 
Thus  let  AB  (Fig.  87)  represent,  at  some  given  depth,  the  1£k>^ 
'  strike  of  a  fault  or  c 


Fiu.  87. 


comae  dipping  east,  and  CX> 
the  lice  of  strike  of  a  lode  dii>- 
ping  south,  and  we  will  mp- 
poee  that  in  driving  from  O  to 
D,  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
fault  has  been  met  with  at  I>. 
Knowing  the  dip  of  the  lodo 
and  that  of  the  fault,  it  is  eas^ 
^  to  lay  down,  on  any  given  scale, 
'  A'B'  and  C'C,  the  lines  of 
strike  of  the  faolt  and  lode 
respectively  at  a  certoin  depth, 
say  ten  fathoms,  below  AB. 
Tbe  point  D",  where  A'B'  and  Ciy  meet,  is  one  point  of  tbe 
line  of  intersection.  Join  D  and  D"  and  prolong  on  both  sides. 
The  line  MN  represents  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  line  of 
intersection  of  tiie  two  planes.  At  D  erect  D£  at  right  angles 
to  AB)  and  directed  towards  tbe  opposite  wall  of  the  fault.    As 

Tia.  83. 


DE  falls  south  of  MN,  the  miner,  after  cutting  through  the  fault 
would  drive  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  eventually  strike  tbe 
lode  again  at  F.  It  will  be  at  once  understood  that  if  the  miner 
were  following  tbe  lode  from  O  to  F,  the  perpendicular  would  lie 
to  the  north  of  tiie  line  of  intersection,  and  following  tbe  rule 
be  would  drive  in  that  direction,  after  cutting  through  the  fault. 

When  several  faults  dislocate  lodes  one  after  the  other  very 
great  complications  may  arise. 

Fig.  88*  is,  fortunately  for  the  miner,  an  aausual  instance  of  a 
succeadon  of  fanlta. 
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Gbuioe  discoveries. — ^AdTsntitiaDs  finds. — ^Uses  of  geology. — ^Associated 
minerals. — Snr&ce  indications :  form,  colour,  goszans,  springs,  indica- 
lire  plants^  bnrrows  of  animal8.~Shoading. — Hashing. — ^^ing. — 
Lode-lights. — ^AlteredT  egetation  and  other  indications.-— Old  workings, 
slag  heaps,  mins. — Names  of  places. — Divining-rod. — Dipping  needle. 
— Qualifications  of  the  prospector. 

Chance  DUooreries. — ^The  number  of  discoveries  ci  valuable 
mineral  deposits  by  pure  chance  is  very  great.  I  will  mention  a 
few  caaes,  mosUy  recent,  taking  the  minerals  in  alphabetical  order. 

Amber. — ^Pieces  of  amber  cast  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
after  storms,  no  doubt  were  the  first  sources  of  supply  of  the' 
mineral,  and  eventually  led  to  a  search  for  the  parent  beds. 

CobaU. — ^The  cobalt  ore  recently  worked  in  Flintshire  was  dis- 
eovered  in  1870^  by  Mr.  Gage,  who  happened  to  test  with  the 
blowpipe  some  black  matter  which  formed  strings  in  the  CSarboni- 
ferous  limestone. 

Copper, — ^The  owner  of  a  sheep  run  on  Torke's  Peninsula, 
South  Australia,*  picked  up  some  atacamite  on  the  coast  in  1859, 
and  became  convinced  that  there  were  deposits  of  copper  ore 
inland.  In  i860  he  came  across  the  workings  of  a  wombat  which 
bad  thrown  out  a  quantity  of  this  green  ore  in  making  its  burrow. 
Pits  were  put  down,  and  the  great  Wallaroo  lode  was  thus  dis* 
covered.  Other  lodes  in  the  district  were  afterwards  hit  upon  in 
the  same  way,  or  from  green  ore  thrown  up  by  some  burrowing 
iDseot. 

Diamonds. — ^The  fate  of  South  Africa  has  been  wholly  changed 
by  the  finding  of  diamonds.  Air.  O'Beilly,  a  trader,  describes  his 
discovery  in  these  wortls : — 

**  In  March  1867, 1  was  on  my  way  to  Colesberg,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Yaal  and  Orange  Bivers ;  I  outspanned  at  Mr. 
Niekerk's  farm,  where  I  saw  a  beautiful  lot  of  Orange  Biver 
stones  on  his  table,  which  I  examined.  I  told  Niekerk  they 
were  very  pretty.  He  showed  me  another  lot,  out  of  which  I  at 
ODce  picked  the  *  first  diamond.'  I  asked  him  for  it,  and  he  told 
me  I  could  have  it,  as  it  belonged  to  a  Bushman  boy  of  Daniel 

*  S.  Higgs,  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Mining  District  of  Torke's  Pecinsala, 
Sooth  AnstrsJia,"  J^ans.  B.  Geol.  JSoc,  Cornwall,  vol.  iz.  p.  127. 
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Jacobs."     Mr.  O'Reilly  then  Bent  the  stone  to  Cap«  Town    for 
examinatioii,  when  it  turned  out  to  be  &  true  diamond,  woi*ti> 

£i^.'  ,  .     ^ 

The  value  of  the  diamonda  produced  annually  far  exceeoB  tna.fc 
of  the  gold  of  any  one  of  our  colonies. 

Gold. — The  story  told  of  the  findin};  of  gold  in  California,  in 
1848,  is  that  MaTBhsll,  who  was  Bnperintending  a  sawmill,  hct|>- 
pened  to  see  something  glittering  in  the  mill  lent.  It  turned  out 
to  be  gold.  He  found  more  Doggets,  and  soon  the  discovery  was 
noised  abroad. 

In  Australia  the  first  discoreriee  of  gold  were  by  chance. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Plassard  was  mrected  to  the  existence  of 
gold  in  Teneiuela  from  seeing  some  specimens  in  the  poseessioti 
of  a  iiative. 

Iron. — Traces  of  soft  luematJte,  noticed  among  the  roots  of  an 
overturned  tree,  led  to  the  discovery,  in  1891,  of  the  important 
Biwabikt  iron  mines  of  the  Mesabi  range,  Minnesota. 

Nickid. — The  Sudbury  nickel  deposits  were  discovered  in 
making  a  cutting  for  the  Canadian  and  Pacific  Btulway,  and  even 
then  it  was  the  copper  which  first  attracted  notice. 

PhotphcUe  of  Lime. — In  May  i386,  a  geologist,  M.  Merle,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  analyse  the  sand  of  an  apparently  abandoned 
[Ht,  which  had  been  worked  for  centuries  in  order  to  give  bricku 
a  vidflt  tint  much  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  found  it 
contained  77'85  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  workings  in  the  Upper  Chalk  at  Beanval,  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme.t 

Thediscovery  of  the  phosphate  beds  of  Florida§  was  made  in  the 
autumn  of  1S89  by  an  orange-grower,  who  out  of  curiosity  sent 
to  a  chemist  a  sample  of  the  white  subsoil  of  his  grove ;  this 
turned  out  to  contain  80  per  cent,  of  phosphate. 

Quvikeilver. — ^The  Redington  Quic&ilver  Mine,[|  in  California, 
was  discovered  in  making  a  cutting  for  a  road. 

Stiver. — A  man  made  a  fire  to  cook  his  food  and  protect  himself 
from  the  cold,  near  the  site  of  Oatorce,^  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
morning  found  silver  shining  in  the  ashes.     This  was  in  1775, 

*  T.  Beanert,  "  Diamond  Mining  at  the  Cape,"  Official  Handbook  to  the 
Colonial  Sibibition.  Hittory,  Produetiom,  and  Setourta  0/  tJte  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    Cape  Town,  1886,  p.  178. 

+  Winchell.  Tasenlieih  Annual Beport  o/tht  OeoL  and  Nat. HM.  Snrve^of 
Miinaota,  p.  157.     Hinneapolis,  1893. 

t  StalUque  (fe  [Indiulrie  MitUraie  en  Iranct  pour  Vannie  1SS6.     Paris, 


\  Chigm,  "Thib  Catorce  Uioing  DbtricI,"  i 
(i8«9).  P-  340. 
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and  three  years  later  another  man  pulled  up  a  bush  to  throw 
upon  his  fire,  and  found  native  silver  in  the  roots.  Mining  soon 
began,  and  between  1779  and  181 3  the  district  yielded  ore  woi-th 
from  thirty  to  forty  million  pounds  sterHng.  Tradition  relates 
that  the  famous  sOver  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  were  dis- 
oorered  in  a  similar  manner  in  1538,  by  the  accidental  displace- 
ment of  a  bush  which  had  small  lumps  of  native  silver  among  the 


The  existence  of  silver  in  the  Province  of  Famatina,  in  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,*  was  made  known  by  a  pure  accident.  Leita 
and  Echavarria  were  making  a  journey,  in  181 1,  across  the  Andes, 
and  during  a  terrible  storm,  took  refuge  in  a  cave,  and  there 
passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  they  found  that  the  stones 
they  had  put  round  the  fire  at  night  were  white,  and  on  further 
examination  silver  was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  them. 

Adrentitioiis  Finds. — Search  for  one  mineral  often  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  another.  The  working  of  veins  for  tin  ore  has 
revealed  the  presence  of  the  decompose  granite  which  furnishes 
china  clay. 

The  finders  of  the  Ck>mstockt  lode  worked  it  at  first  for  gold, 
being  quite  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  rich  silver  ore. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-59,  some  prospectors  washed  a  panful  of 

earth    from  a  broad-topped    mound  which  one    of    them  had 

noticed  previously.    This  gave  gold  to  the  value  of  fifteen  cents, 

a  high  average  return.    They  then  noticed  a  gopher  hole  in  the 

mound,  and  took  up  the  earth  which  had  been  thrown  up.    This 

they  washed,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  at  once  staked  out 

dauns.    Another  part  of  the  lode  was  discovered  by  some  other 

prospectors,  who  had  dug  a  hole  in  order  to  make  a  little  reservoir 

for  water.    They  chanced  to  wash  some  of  the  earth,  and  to  their 

surpiose  found  it  rich  in  gold.    The  upper  part  (back)  of  the  lode 

was  then  worked  for  this  metal.   They  threw  away  bits  of  a  black 

rock  which  they  found  mixed  with  the  earth  and  yellow  sand, 

and  when,  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  they  came  upon  a  vein  of  the 

black  mineral,  they  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it  was  valuable. 

Pieces,  however,  were  carried  away  by  curious  visitors,  and  one 

was  given  to  Mr.  Melville  Attwood  for  assay.     He  discovered 

that  it  was  worth  $3,000  per  ton  for  silver  and  $876  for  gold. 

The  black  mineral  was  sulphide  of  silver,  and  the  yellow  sand 

proved  to  be    the    chloride.      The  working  of    the  Gomstock 

lode  for  silver  dates  from  this  discovery,  which  was  in  June  1859. 

There  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  original  discoverers 

of  the  Gomstock  lode  were  two  brothers  na  med  Grosh  who  had 

found  a  rich  vein  of  silver  in  1856.     But  one  brother  died  from 

*  Hoskold,  La  B^jpMique  Argentine,  p.  19. 

t  Lord,  **  Gomstock  Mining  and  Miners,"  Monographs  «/  the  U.S,  Ctvi. 
Smrvegf  voL  iv,  pp.  34-55' 
X  Op.  at.  pp.  27-31* 
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the  effecta  of  R  slight  aoadeottMid  the  other  soon  ftfter  Buecombed 
under  the  hartUbipe  he  h«d  undergone  in  crosfiing  the  b&omv  of 
the  Sierras  in  December  1857.  The  knowled^  ol  thia  vein  ^ras 
then  lost  for  a  time. 

In  1885*  some  n&tiTee  or  Spaoiuds  took  to  H.  Bastide  speca- 
meoi  of  what  the;  thought  was  calamine  treat  the  top  of  Djebel 
Toomal-Eelar,  Department  at  Orao,  Algeria.  It  tunied  oat  to 
be  phcephate  <d  lime. 

When  bcning  for  rock  nit  in  1839  near  Stassfart,t  tbe 
Fmsuan  Goremment  found  brine  irith  chloride  of  magneaiaro 
and  chloride  of  potassium.  I^ter,  in  1 85  3,  thej  sank  two  shafts 
through  the  beds  containing  theee  minerals,  irithont  in  any  w&^ 
recognising  Uieir  value,  in  order  to  work  the  rock-salt  undemeatli. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  this  TnutfaiVA  was  corrected,  and 
the  potassium  salts  soon  became  the  main  object  <tf  the  mining. 

The  sub-wealden  bore-hole  near  Battle,  which  was  pot  down 
toe  general  information  concerning  the  underlying  strata,  met 
unexpectedly  with  a  bed  of  gypsum,  which  is  now  regularly 
mined. 

The  bed  of  salt  in  the  Cleveland  district  was  discovered  in  1 863 
by  a  boring  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  water.  The  total  ana 
now  proved  is  30  square  nules ;  and  if  the  approximate  average 
thickness  of  the  bed  is  taken  at  only  90  feet,  it  may  be  estimated 
to  contain  115,300,000  tons  of  salt  per  square  mile.t 

A  bore-hole  was  put  down  in  £x>uiBiana  near  lake  Charles  on 
the  New  Orteons-Tezas  Bailway  in  search  of  petroleum,§  and  a 
rich  bed  of  sulphur-bearing  rock,  100  feet  (30  m.)  thick,  was 
pierced  unexpectedly.  Owing  to  the  watery  nature  of  some  at 
the  strata  by  which  it  is  overlain,  it  has  not  yet  been  worked. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Broken  Hill  Froprietary 
Company,  £imited,|  the  original  claims  of  this  productive  silver 
mine  wem  pegged  off  tinder  the  impression  that  the  ontcrop  was 
that  of  a  tin  lode. 

The  Sulphur  Bank^  in  California  was  originally  worked  for 
sulphur,  and  the  fact  of  there  being  quicksilver  was  long 
unsuspected. 

Instances    of    valuable    minerals    passing    unrecognised    are 


It  is  related  that  the  original  proprietor  of  the  ate  of  Konnt 

*  Statitfiqse  de  VlndvMrit  minirale  «n  Fratue  pour  TanaA  1886.  Foria, 
1888,  p.  385. 

t  JllArer  Kun  mertrn  al'.gemtiitrn  Druf.teke»  BergmamuUig.  1S89.  Halle 
a.d.  Saale.  1S89,  p.  ziiiit 

X  Uarley,  "  On  tbe  Cleveland  and  Sontli  Darham  Bait  Indnstiy,"  Trmu. 
Fe.1.  Iittt.  M.E.,  vol  i.  (1889-90),  p.  341. 

§  Rlvitta  dd  Strvaio  Minrrarw.  i»88,  p.  clxiiiiL 

II  JUpori  and  Staiemeat  nf  Accountt  for  Si^fstar  etuliag  Hoetmber  30, 
1SS6.    Helboorne,  Victoria,  iSSU,  p.  S7- 

^  Becker,  op.  cU.  p.  10. 
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Morgan  gold*  mine  used  to  sell  some  of  the  auriferous  stone, 
whieh  resembles  pumice,  as  hearthstone  for  cleaning  doorsteps. 

Geology  S8  a  Guide  to  Minerals. — A  knowledge  of 
geology  will  often  serve  to  guide  the  miner.  Coal  has  been 
disooTered  in  the  south-east  of  England  by  very  careful  reasoning^ 
based  upon  the  geological  structure  of  South  Wales  and  Somer- 
setshire on  the  west  and  that  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium  on 
the  east. 

M.  Metigy,t  Inspector-Greueral  of  Mines,  hearing  of  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  Lower  Greensand  of  England, 
concluded  that  similar  deposits  might  occur  in  the  Cretaceous 
rocks  of  France.  Search  was  made,  and  valuable  deposits  were 
found  in  1852. 

Geology  s\^o  affords  the  miner  aid  by  enabling  him  to  identify 
certain  horizons  in  stratified  rocks  by  their  fossils.  The  valuable 
bed  itself  may  not  always  be  foesiliferous,  but  definite  horizons 
above  or  below  it  may  be  recognisable,  and  so  guide  the  miner  in 
his  explorations. 

ABBOciated  Minerals. — The  existence  of  valuable  minerals  may 
be  suspected  from  meeting  with  some  of  their  common  associates^ 
and,  even  for  the  sake  of  its  importance  to  the  prospector,  the 
subject  of  the  paragenesis  of  minerals  deserves  careful  study. 

The  facts  are  specially  marked  in  the  case  of  tin  ore.  Cassit- 
erite  is  usually  associated  with  minerals  containing  boron  and 
fluorine,  such  as  tourmaline,  topaz,  fiuor-spar  and  lithia  mica, 
and  also  with  wolfram,  chlorite,  and  ai'senical  pyrites ;  masses  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  are  frequently  accompanied  by  rocks  containing 
garnets,  hornblende,  and  epidote. 

Zinc  blende  is  a  common  hanger-on  of  galena,  which  likewise 
often  has  barytes  in  its  train.  Galena  invariably  contains  silver, 
and  frequently  enough  to  enhance  its  value. 

The  associates  of  gold  in  quartz  veins  are  various  metallic 
sulphides,  such  as  iron  pyiites,  magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites, 
mispickel,  galena,  zinc  blende,  stibnite,  tetradymite,  and  bis- 
muthine. 

Salt  is  accompanied  by  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  and  frequently 
has  its  habitat  in  red  rocks.  Mottura  explains  this  by  pointing 
oat  that  when  sea  water  is  evaporated,  the  first  precipitate  is  oxide 
of  iron,  that  gypsum  crystallises  out  next,  and  later  the  sodio 
chloride. 

SURFACE  INDICATIONS.— The  indications  which  guide 
the  prospector  are  precisely  those  upon  which  the  geological  sur*- 
veyor  depends  in  making  his  maps,  viz.,  form  of  the  ground,  colour, 
nature  of  the  decomposed  outcrop,  ordinary  springs,  mineral 
springs,  indicative  plants,  altered  vegetation,  burrows  of  animals, 
old  workings,  slag  heaps,  ruins,  names  of  places  and  old  records. 

*  W.  H.  Dick.  A  Mountain  of  OM.    Brisbane,  1S89,  p.  ii. 
t  Stat.  Mia.  France,  1S86.    Paris,  188S,  p.  280. 
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Form  of  the  Qround. — If  tlie  valuable  minera]  la  harder  or 

Ktfter  than  the  Eurroundiiig  rocks,  it  will  aflect  tbe  maUDcr  io 

vhich  the  surface  is  eculptiued  hy  atmospheric  ageades.     Hard 

rocks  will  project  im  some  way,  soft  ones  will  be  cut  into  hollows. 

eppecialJy  if  thej  are  impermeable.     Tbe  outcrop  of  a  hard  bed  will 

be  denoted  hy  a  steep  fiice  or  escarpment,  and  unyielding  mineral 

veins  project  above  the  surface  in  the  form  of  huge  crags  (Fig.  89). 

In  parts  of  our  country,  these  out- 

Tig.  89.  crops  have  been  worked  away  and 

are  no  longer  appiuent;    but  lode- 

.  quarts  blanched  by  weathering  maj 

often  be  seen  standing  up  Eever^ 

feet  above  the  surface  on  toe  Welsh 

hUIe,  and  the  run  of  some  lodes  can 

be  traced  for  a  lung  diatance  by  a 

succeesion  of  such  outcrops. 

Id  the  United  States  and  in  Australia  this  phenomenon  is 

common. 

At  the  Great  Western  Quicksilver  Mine*  in  California,  the 
outcrop  of  the  vein  appears  as  a  dike  over  100  feet  wide,  and 
having  predpitous  sides  in  places  75  feet  high. 

Some  of  the  silver  veins  of  Butte,  Montana,  crop  out,  according 
to  vom  Rath.t  as  great  wall-like  ridges  of  brown  and  black  rock, 
which  is  quartE  containing  the  OKides  of  iron  and  manganese ;  the 
Buinbow  lode  stood  up  20  feet  above  the  surface. 

The  Broken  Hill  lode  at  Silverton,  New  South  Wales,  was 
traceable  for  fourteen  mOea  by  the  outcrop  of  huge  black  crags 
consisting  of  ferruginous  quartz,  brown  ironstone,  pyrolusite  and 
other  minerals,  which  in  places  rose  to  a  height  of  50  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  were  10  to  lao  feet  wide. 

Speaking  of  the  outcrops  of  gold  veins  of  the  Hodgkinson  gold- 
field  of  Queensland,  Mr.  B.  L.  Jack,}  the  government  geologist, 
says,  "  they  can  be  followed  from  hill  top  to  hill  top,  forming  at 
times  insurmountable  walls  a  hundred  feet  high ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  peaks  west  of  Mount  Tenison  Woods.  In  other  places 
denudation  has  left  their  remains  on  hill  sides  or  hill  tops  in  the 
form  of  huge  cubes  of  qnartzite,  from  which  the  surroundiitg  soft 
rocks  have  crumbled  away.  These  cubes  stand  up  weird  end 
solitary,  like  the  '  perched  blocks '  of  Alpine  and  Arctic  lands." 

The  tin  lodes  of  San  Jacinto  in  California  are  found  in  a 
country  destitute  of  all  vegetation  except  grass,  and  their  black 
outcrops  are  said  to  be  unusually  diHUnct.§ 

*  Lulbei  Wagoner, "  The  Geolog;  of  tbe  Quicksilver  Mines  of  Califomii,' 
£ng.  JUin.  Jvar.,  vol.  *ix\i.  (iSSz],  p.  334. 

t  Keven  Jahrh.  f.  Miner.,  On)/,,  h,  AWwKofojw,  1885,  p.  i&t 

t  Bandbook  of  Qveenstand  Gtciogy.     Loudon,  |386,  p.  27. 

S  Benedict,  "The  SanJadutoTin  Mines,"  £np.  Jf». /ovr.,voL  L  (1S90), 
p.  453. 
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The  Great  Quartz  Vein  of  California  has  ''a  very  conspicuous 
oatcropy  fonning  the  crest  of  the  hills,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
Been  fran  a  distance  of  several  miles."* 

The  "  main  reef ''  of  auriferous  conglomerate  at  Johannesburg, 
in  the  Transvaal,  could  be  traced  in  places  by  the  pebbles  on 
the  surface. 

Soft  minerals  L'ke  clay  offer  less  resistance  to  rain,  flood,  and 
frost,  are  more  deeply  cut  into,  and  give  riso  to  hollows.  Thus 
the  bed  of  clay  known  as  the  Grault,  occupies  a  depression  between 
the  hard  and  pervious  beds  of  the  Chalk  and  the  Lower  Greensand. 
The  presence  of  the  masses  of  decomposed  granite  which  fur- 
nish china  clay  t  is  almost  always  indicated  by  a  slight  depression 
of  the  surface. 

The  ore  bodies  in  the  Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico,  are  softer  than 
tlie  enclosing  rocks,  which  often  stand  out  when  the  ore  has  been 
worn  away  by  weathering.t 

Colour. — Colour  is  an  important  factor  in  the  discovery  of 
mineral  depoidts.  Sometimes  the  ore  itself  has  a  distinct  hue. 
When  Garnier  was  exploring  New  Caledonia  in  1863,  he  was 
rtmck  by  the  special  green  colour  of  the  rocks,  and  he  found 
that  it  was  due  to  coatings,  veins,  and  lumps  of  a  hydrous  silicate 
of  nickel  and  magnesium,  which  is  now  largely  worked. 

Copper  minerals  will  produce  green,  blue,  and  red  stains, 
which  catch  the  attention  very  quickly.  Iron  gives  a  red  or 
brown  colour,  manganese  a  black ;  lead  may  furnish  a  green,  a 
yellow,  or  a  white  coating,  cobalt  a  pink  one,  whilst  cinnabar  is 
the  natural  vermilion.  Coloured  minerals  are  often  used  as  pig- 
ments by  savages,  and  in  this  way  may  be  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  explorer. 

Gossan. — ^A  mineral  deposit  near  the  surface  is  frequently  so 

altered  by  atmospheric  agencies  that  it  bears  little  resemblance  to 

the  nndeoomposed  bed  or  vein  which  will  eventuaUy  be  met  with  at 

a  greater  depth.    A  bed  of  hard  shale  will  crop  out  at  the  surface 

as  a  soft  day ;  but  the  most  common  cases  of  change  are  furnished 

by  the  conversion  of  sulphides  into  oxides  or  oxidised  compounds, 

and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  mineral  in  the  form  of  a  soluble 

Bolphate.    Thus  iron  pyrites,  which  is  such  a  frequent  constituent 

of  mineral  veins,  is  converted  into  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 

vein,  originally  consisting  of  iron  pyrites  and  quartz,  becomes  a 

'  honeycombed  brown  and  yellow  rock,  the  removal  of  the  iron 

pyrites  in  the  form  of  a  soluble  sulphate  leaving  cavities  which 

are  only  partly  filled  up  by  oxide.    The  ferruginous  solutions 

which  flow  away  stain  and  discolour  the  adjacent  rock. 

*  THiitn^,  The  Auriferoui  OravtU  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Califarnta. 
Cifflhridge,  ir.S.,  1880,  p.  46. 
f  J.  H.  Collins,  ••  The  UeDsbarrow  Granite  District."    Truro,  1878.  p.  7. 
t  Cbism,  *'  Ore  Depoeits  of  Sierra  M«^da/'  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  M.E.,  voL 

XT.  (1S86-87).  P-  549- 
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ORE  AND  STONE-MINING. 


The  f erraginoos  oatcrop  of  mineral  vebis  has  been 
all  mining  ocmntries.  In  Cornwall  it  is  called  ffozzan^ 
term  has  been  carried  by  the  nbiquitons  Cornish  miner 
English-speaking  ooantries,  though  in  Australia  we  hear 
Btone  blows. 

In  Germanj  the  iron  hat  gives  the  proverb^ 

Es  ist  kein  Bergwerk  nie  so  gnt, 
Bs  bat  denn  einen  eisem  Hut; 

translated  by  the  late  Sir  Warington  Smyth  as  follows — 


m 


M 


A  lode  will  ne'er  cut  rich  and  fat. 
Unless  it  have  an  "  iron  hat." 


In  France  the  chapeau  en/er  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Germazi 
expression,  whilst  the  Italian  miner,  ascribing  the  cindery,  burnt- 
up  appearance  to  the  action  of  fire,  calls  such  outcrops  bruocian%,* 
The  Spanish  term  colorados  has  reference  to  the  red  tint  due  to 
iron  oxides.     In  some  parts  of  So^th   America,  such  as  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Bolivia,  the  word  pacos  is  used  for  the 
oxidised  ores. 

The  nature  of  a  gozzan  varies  naturally  very  greatly,  not  only 
in  different  districts,  but  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  lode. 
If  the  vein  originally  consisted  very  largely  of  iron  pyrites,  the 
gozzan  will  be  mainly  ochre  and  brown  iron  ore,  often  in  botry- 
oidal  and  stalactitic  forms.  If  quartz  was  present  also,  a  cellular, 
cindery,  cavernous,  ferruginous  rock  is  the  result  of  the  atmos- 
pheric weathering. 

Other  metallic  minerals  will  leave  their  traces.  Galena  be- 
comes changed  into  angleslte,  cerussite,  pyrpmorphite,  and  mime- 
tite.  The  sulphides  of  copper  yield  native  copper,  melaconite, 
cuprite,  malachite,  chessylite,  together  with  phosphates,  arseniates, 
and  silicate  of  the  metal,  and  sometimes  the  oxychloride  or  oxy- 
sulphide.  Carbonate  of  manganese  gives  rise  to  black  oxides,  whilst 
argentiferous  minerals  furnish  native  silver,  kerargyrite  and 
emboiite. 

Gold  is  unlocked  from  enveloping  sulphides,  and  specimens  of 
quartz  may  be  seen  from  nearly  every  gold-field  in  wh?oh  cubical 
carities,  left  by  the  removal  of  iron  pyrites,  are  partly  'Ued  up 
with  ochre  and  delicate  skeletons  of  the  precious  metai  €k>1d 
may  exist  in  combination  with  other  elements  and  be  libc  ^ed 
by  the  weathering  process. 

The  depth  to  which  the  oxidising  and  leaching  action  proceeu 
is  often  considerable.     In  the  Comstock  lodef  ''the  quartz  is 
reddened  and  the  iron  minerals  more  or  less  oxidised  to  a  depth 
of  500  feet,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  lower  100  feet  are  chiefly 

*  Zoppetti,  Arte  Mineraria,    Milan,  18S2,  p.  85. 

t  Hague,  Mining  Industry  of  tfie  Fortieth  ParaUeL    Washington,  1870^ 
p.  7v"     '•'       • 
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coloarad  by  the  pei-colation  of  the  surface  wntors."     Sometimes 

then  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcatioa,  soutetimos  r  gradual  passage, 

between  the  gozzan  and  the  sulphides. 

In  the  sections  of  a  minei-al  vem,  Fi^.  go  and  91,  A,  is  the 

goaan,  showing  itself  occasionally  by  rough  ci-ags  at  the  surface ; 
C,  repreeents  the  undecomposed  sulphides,  and  B  is  an  interme- 
diate Eone  where  the  process  of  alteration  is  incomplete.  At 
Huanchaca  silver  mine,  Bolivia,  the  oxidised  ores  near  the  sur- 
face an  called  paeot,  the  transition  oxysulphides  mvlatoa,  whilst 
the  unchanged  sulphides  are  known  as  mitaiet  frioa.  In  the 
longitudinal  section,  Fig,  91,  the  alteration  is  shown  as  ceasing 
Fio.  9a  no.  91. 


>■'-   ^  Y  ^  -i  *■  t 


Boon  after  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  reached,  that 
is  to  say  when  the  water  no  longer  has  an  easy  exit ;  but  cir- 
cumstances may  bring  about  a  system  of  circulation  causing  the 
tainwater  to  penetrate  below  this  level,  and  then  the  gozzan  will 
naturally  extend  to  a  greater  depth. 

Gozian  is  important  to  the  miner  not  only  because  it  is  an 
indication  of  a  lode,  but  also  because  the  ore  is  sometimes  more 
Talo&ble  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides.  This  is 
specially  the  case  with  gold  and  silver.  Gold,  as  already  esplained, 
ia  set  free  from  a  tight  covering  of  pyrites,  or  possibly  From  a  state 
of  combination  with  some  other  element,  and  can  now  be  easily 
caught  by  quicksilver.  The  miner  speaks  of  the  ore  as  "  free- 
milling  "  on  this  account.  Silver,  when  brought  into  the  native 
state,  or  converted  into  chloride,  is  likewise  readily  extracted  by 
amalgamation. 

In  the  case  of  argentiferous  lead  veins,  chloride  of  silver  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lead  and  oxide  of  iron  is  more  acceptable  to 
tiie  smelter  than  a  complex  mnss  of  metallic  sulphides.  The 
removal  of  zinc  blende  by  atmospheric  agencies,  no  doubt  through 
itt  ooDversion  into  a  soluble  sulphate,  is  of  much  importance ; 
for  the  ore  is  thus  freed  from  an  ingredient  which  gives  trouble 
in  the  lead  furnaces,  and  which  cannot  be  satiefactonly  separated 
nuebsDicsJly  when  veiy  intimately  mixed  with  galena,  iron 
nyntesand  other  sulphides.     Furthermore  the  removal  of  some 
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of  the  heavy  worthless  ingredients,  whilst  the  silver  remMna 
fixed  as  insoluble  chloride,  raises  the  tenour    of    the  ore 
the  precious  metal.     Lastly,  the  upper  parts  of  the  vein 
more  cheaply  worked   from  their  softness,  and  the  small   oosL 
of  pumping  and  winding.    Under  these  circumstances  the  fact; 
of  a  mine  sometimes  becoming  less  profitable,  or  wholly  izn. 
profitable,  when  the  zone  of  sulphides  is  reached  will  eamly  be 
understood. 

These  points  must  not  fail  to  be  considered  by  the  miner ;  be 
must  recollect  that  the  zone  of  the  oxidised  ores  will  be  succeeded 
by  sulphides,  more  costly  to  work,  and  sometimes  requiring 
totally  different  treatment. 

Gozzans  should  be  carefully  assayed,  especially  for  silver. 
Instances  could  be  given  of  gozzans  having  been  stamped  and 
worked  for  gold,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  silver  which  was  by 
far  the  more  valuable  ingredient. 

In  Cornwall  gozzans  of  copper  lodes  have  been  worked  for  tin 
ore,  which  was  originally  enclosed  in  or  mixed  with  copper  and 
iron  pyrites.  Owing  to  its  insolubility  it  resisted  the  weathering 
which  carried  away  the  copper  and  some  of  the  iron  in  solution. 

The  Anaconda  mine*  at  Butte,  Montana,  now  famous  for  its 
enormous  output  of  copper,  was  originally  bought  as  a  silver 
mine.  For  a  depth  of  400  feet  the  ores  contained  no  notable 
quantity  of  copper ;  this  metal  had  been  carried  off  in  solution, 
whilst  the  silver,  converted  into  an  insoluble  chloride, .  was 
rendered  proof  against  any  further  action  of  rainwater^ 

Deposits  of  cupreous  iron  pyrites  may  have  the  copper  and 
sulphur  so  completely  removed  that  the  remaining  oxide  of  iron 
is  worked  as  an  ore  of  this  metal.f 

The  iron  ores  of  Bilbao  are  the  decomposed  portions  of  deposits 
of  the  carbonate.  The  weathering  has  had  two  useful  effects, 
it  has  raised  the  percentage  of  iron,  and  it  has  lowered  the 
amount  of  sulphur  by  decomposing  the  iron  pyrites,  which  occurs 
in  small  quantities  in  the  unaltered  ore. 

The  seams  containing  native  sulphur  in  Sicily  often  show  no 
trace  of  that  element  at  the  surface,  as  the  sulphur-bearing 
limestone  weathers  into  a  soft,  white,  grey,  or  yellowish  white^ 
granular  or  pulverulent  variety  of  gypsum,  called  briacalei 
by  the  miners,  and  considered  by  them  to  afford  important 
indications  concerning  the  bed  itself.  In  this  case  the  sulphur 
has  gradually  become  oxidised  and  has  combined  with  some  of 


*  Douglas,  "  The  Copper  Resources  of  the  United  States,"  Drans,  Amer^ 
Jnst.  M.E.f  vol.  xix.  (1890-91),  p.  679. 

t  Moxham,  "The  '  Great  Gossan  Lead '  of  Virginia^*'  Trant,  Amer.  Imt. 
M.E.f  vol.  zxi.  (1892),  p.  134. 

t  Lorenzo  Parodi,  SuW  e$trazione  detto  Mfo  in  SicUia.  Florence,  1873. 
pp.  7,  24;  and  L.  Baldacci,  Descrizione  geologica  deW  Isala  di  SicUia, 
Rome.  i88(3  p.  106.  ' 
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the  Ume  to  form  a  sulphate;  and  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  thicker  and  the  richer  the  original  bed  was,  the  greater 
will  be  the  amount  of  brisccUe  produced,  and  the  mora  apparent 
its  signs  on  the  surface. 

£ach  mineral  therefore  has  to  be  considered  separately,  and  I 
may  mention  a  few  other  special  cases. 

Veins  of  asbestos  have  been  discovered  by  noticing  a  white 
jmwdeary  substance  in  cracks  in  the  rocks,  which  led  to  fibrous 
asbesstos  when  worked. 

Steam-puffi)  are  indications  of  the  small  superficial  deposits  of 

sulphur  in  volcanic  districts;  and  here  sight  is  aided  by  the  sense 

of  sniell,  for   I  recollect  remarking  the  odour  of  sulphuretted 

hydroi^en  long  before  I   rode  up  to  some  sulphur  banks  in 

Iceland.    In  Tuscany  the  natural  steam-puffs  which  yield  boracic 

add  are  plainly  visible,  and  bore-holes  *  are  also   put  down  to 

produce  them  artificially  where  the  rocks  are  hot  at  the  surface, 

and  so  give  hopes  of  tapping  vapour  at  a  shallow  depth. 

Some  of  the  successful  bore-holes  for  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
£ife],  (Germany,  were  planned  on  account  of  natural  emanations 
of  the  gas  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Attention  has  been  directed  to  petroleum  by  a  layer  or  an 
iridescent  film  of  the  oil  upon  pools  of  water,  and  the  odour  is 
sometimes  perceptible  for  a  long  distance.  Off  Baku,  on  the 
Caspian,  even  the  sea  is  sometimes  covered  with  an  oily  film  of 
petroleum. 

Brine  springs  point  to  salt,  chalybeate  springs  to  iron,  but  not 
necessarily  to  deposits  of  any  commercial  value ;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  an 
indication  of  native  sulphur.  Springs  of  ordinary  water  may  be 
expected  to  appear  where  a  pervious  bed  rests  upon  an  imper- 
vious one,  so  that  the  outcrop  of  a  bed  of  clay  under  sandstone 
is  often  denoted  by  a  succession  of  springs,  in  addition  to  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  ground. 

Even  when  the  valuable  deposit  presents  no  striking  outcrop, 
it  may  be  followed  by  observing  some  more  marked  attendant. 
Thus  the  "  red  bar  "t  of  the  Johannesburg  district,  is  a  bed  of 
dark  red  slate  which  is  seen  protruding  above  the  surface,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  gold-bearing  conglomerate,  for  a  distance  of 
20  miles  along  the  strike. 

In  California  t  a  dark  opaline  or  chalcedonic  rock,  known  to 
the  miners  as  "  quicksilver  rock,''  is  associated  with  the  deposits 
of  cinnabar,  and  owing  to  its  comparative  hardness  stands  out 
sometimes  as  a  projecting  outcrop. 

Indicative  Plants. — As  plants  derive  part  of  their  nouri^-h- 

*  Jenis,  J  tetori  BoUerranei  deW  ItaUa^  vol.  if.  p.  428. 
t  Quart.  Jour.  ChoL,  8oc.^  vol.  xlvi.  (i89o)«  Proceedings,  p.  4. 
X  Becker,  **  (Jeolo^y  of  the  Qnicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
Ilonoffraphu  cftlie  U.S.  GeoL  Sarvef/,  vol.  xiii.  p.  36b.     Washington,  i8S3. 
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nent  from  tbeir  rootJ^  and  wm  diflerent  plants  rcqiiiie  diHeren^ 
foods,  ti  tf  onlj  Datiind  to  suppose  thst  a  cbmnge  of  sofl  causes  sa 
cbaoge  in  the  regetatioo. 

Bedsof  poroofl  limestone  let  the  rain  soak  down  at  oneeylhesMi 
is  sballow,  and  the  foothold  for  trees  is  not  so  good  as  in  the 
case  of  dajs.  Thus  the  chalk  hills  are  bare,  and  the  Weald  dajr 
is  the  home  of  the  oak  from  a  mechanical  reason,  in  addition  to 
the  chemical  one  of  nonnshmeDt. 

Clajs  will  retain  water  and  natnrallj  be  the  habitat  of  rashes 
and  other  moisture-loving  plants. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  the  rocks  is  e^pedallj  marked,  and 
GatzschmsDn*  giTCB  a  long  list  of  plants  which  either  flourish  best 
when  getting  salt,  or  cannot  exist  without  it. 

The  flora  of  Monte  Gatini,t  in  the  province  of  Lucca,  well 
known  for  its  brine  baths,  resemUes  that  of  the  coast,  although 
24  miles  awaj  from  the  sea,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  PL»ui 
Hills. 

Mj  friend,  Mr.  8.  Ilerbert  Cox,  tells  me  that  the  run  of  the 
deposit  of  alunite  which  he  is  working  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
marked  by  a  lighter  green  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the 
eucalyptus  trees  which  cover  the  district.  He  has  also  noticed 
in  New  Zealand  that  the  Karacca  trees  growing  upon  limestone 
have  darker  leaves  than  those  growing  upon  slate.  A  band  of 
limestone  can  be  traced  in  this  way. 

The  subject  of  indicative  plants  is  dealt  with  in  an  interesting 
paper  by  Raymond,t  who  gives  some  additional  details  concerning 
the  calamine  pausyof  Rhenish  Prussia,  mentioned  by  Gatzschmann. 
This  pan^y,  called  by  botanists  Viola  calaminariaj  is  peculiar  to 
the  calamine-beanng  hills  near  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  in  West- 
phalia. The  blossoms  are  almost  always  yellow;  but  on 
the  borders  of  the  zinc  regions  some  are  light  violet,  or  bluish, 
or  mixed  yellow  and  blue,  and  are  supposed  to  be  hybrids 
between  V,  calamviaria  and  the  ordinary  wild  pansy,  V,  tricolor. 
Analysis  has  revealed  the  presence  of  zinc  in  the  plant 
and  in  the  sap.  This  plant  is  said  to  have  been  recognised  at 
Horn  Silver  Mine  in  Utah,  the  ore  of  which  contains  zinc 
blende. 

The  lead  plant,  Amorp/ui  canescens,  Nutt.,  is  a  low  shrub,  i  ft. 
to  3  ft.  high,  whitened  with  hoary  down.  The  plant  is  most 
abundant  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  and  minei-s 
believe  that  it  flourishes  best  where  lead  ore  exists  in  the  soil. 

Dr.  F.  Stapff  found  that  prospectors  for  phosphorite,  in 
Estremadura  were  guided  by  a  creeping  plant  with  bell-shaped 
flowers,   Convolvulus    aUhaoides ;    in  Montana   the    Erigonum 

*  Die  Av/nuchung  wui  Untersudiung  von  LogerstdUen "nutzharer  Jfineralien, 
lMp»\Ct  1866,  p.  321. 
t  JervlB,  Cividu  aUle  acque  minerali  d^ltalia,     Turin,  1868,  p  12. 
X  1)rans,  Am,  Jnst,  M,E.,  vol.  xv.  (1886-87),  p.  647. 
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ondifolium^  Nutt.,  is  looked  upon  as  an  indication  of  silver  ore  in 
the  ▼idiiitj. 

AwimoiM  as  Indicators. — Animals  also  may  occasionally 
render  services  to  the  prospector.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
eve  of  the  wombat,  by  whose  burrows  copper  was  discovered  in 
Sonth  Australia.  Prospectors  seeking  for  tin  lodes  in  Victoria* 
have  also  been  guided  to  success  by  the  ore  thrown  out  from 
deoomposed  dykes  by  this  animal.  Ledouxf  says  that  a  useful 
indication  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  Florida  was  furnished  by  ant< 
hills  and  gopher  holes,  which  showed  small  whitish  giuins  of  the 
mineral  in  the  earth. 

Gatzschmannt  mentions  cases  of  the  discovery  of  valuable  ores 
by  the  scratchiugs  of  the  beaver,  the  bear,  and  the  marmot,  as 
well  as  by  the  wallowing  of  pigs ;  he  also  brings  forward  in- 
stances in  which  the  first  indications  of  mineral  wealth  were 
aiTarded  by  stones  kicked  up  by  a  horse,  or  tossed  out  by  a 
ball,  or  lying  in  the  nest  of  a  vulture,  or  found  in  the  crop  of  a 
grouse. 

At  the  Caratal  diggings  in  Venezuela,  a  bird  called  the  minero 
was  thought  to  mark  the  site  of  gold-bearing  gravel.  I  often 
heard  its  notes  when  passing  pits  where  gold  was  being  obtained, 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  preferred  certain  trees  which  grew  upon 
the  dd  alluvia.  In  fact,  as  so  many  animals  obtain  their  food 
from  special  plants,  it  is  evident  that  the  fauna  dependent  upon  the 
flora  must  be  affected  indirectly  by  the  minerals  of  the  soil.  The 
special  case  of  there  being  more  genera  and  species  of  snails  in  a 
limestone  country  is  a  case  in  point.  Lastly,  the  tracks  of  animals 
may  lead  to  salt  springs  which  they  frequent. 

Sheading. — ^The  prospector  seeks  for  natural  sections  of  the 
rocks  such  as  occur  in  clifis,  or  in  river  valleys  and  their  tributary 
gullies  and  gorges.  He  examines  the  materials  constituting  the 
river  beds,  especially  when  the  water  is  low  in  the  dry  season, 
often  digging  up  and  washing  portions  in  a  pan  or  in  a  batea,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  contain  traces  of  the  heavy  ores 
or  metals. 

If,  while  prospecting  in  a  valley,  he  discovers  stones  that  have 
the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to  veins  or  other  valuable 
deposits^  he  endeavours  to  trace  them  to  their  source,  and  is, 
perhaps,  rewarded  by  finding  similar  fragments,  but  less  water- 
woniy  as  he  goes  up  the  stream.  Further  on  he  may  come  upon 
large  blocks  of  veinstuff  lying  about,  and  finally  find  the  veins 
laid  bare  in  a  gorge,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  brook,  or  possibly  pro- 
jecting above  the  soil  in  the  form  of  huge  crags  of  quartz  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

*  Victoria,  BepcrU  and  Siatisttcs  of  the  Mining  Department  for  the  Quarter 
wUd  MareA  $1,  1890,  p.  15.     llelbonme,  iUgo, 

t  A.  R  Ledoux,  *'The  Phosphate  Beds  of  Florida,"  Eng,  Jilin,  Jour., 
vol.  xlix.     Feb.  1890,  p.  176.  t  Ol*-  rif.  p.  311 
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Loose  pieces  of  veinstaff  found  lying  abont  on  the  surface 
known  in  Cornwall  as  ^oad-tianes ;  and  shoading  is  the    lerm 
given  to  the  prooess  of  tracking  them  to  the  parent  lode. 

If  the  prospector  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  lode  by 
shoad-stoneSy  and  has  some  idea  of  the  position  of  the  ontcpop 
which  lies  concealed  under  the  soil,  he  proceeds  to  dig  trencher 
across  the  presumed  line  of  strike,  until  he  hits  upon  the  (HMck 
oi  the  lode.  When  the  covering  of  soil  is  too  deep  for  trenching, 
a  little  shaft  is  sunk,  and  a  tunnel  is  driven  out  at  right  sngles 
to  the  supposed  course  of  the  vein. 

Loaming  in  Australia  corresponds  to  shoading.  The  prospector 
washes  earth  from  the  base  and  slope  of  a  hill  till  the  speckfl 
oi  gold  are  pretty  frequent,  and  then  endeavours  to  trace  the  gold 
uphill  to  the  reef  that  furnished  it.  When  he  can  no  longer  get 
gold  by  washing  he  concludes  he  has  gone  past  the  outcrop  of  the 
reef,  and  he  proceeds  to  seaitsh  for  it  by  trenching.  Beefs  ha\re 
been  discovered  in  this  way  which  showed  no  surface  indication 
whatever.* 

Hushing. t — Hushing  consists  in  causing  a  streim  of  water 
to  rush  down  a  hillside,  and  cut  a  ditch  through  the  soU,  which 
will  lay  bare  the  outcrops  of  veins,  if  any  exist.  A  reservoir  is 
made  at  some  suitable  spot  on  the  high  ground,  and  a  shallow 
gutter  is  dug  down  the  slope  along  the  line  which  it  is  pro- 
posed the  stream  should  take.  The  water  is  allowed  to  run  down 
gently  at  first,  and  then  as  a  torrent,  which  scours  out  a  trench 
to  the  solid  rock.  An  examination  of  the  trench  and  of  the  stones 
washed  out  of  it  may  result  in  the  discovery  of  a  vein. 

Pieroing. — In  some  special  cases  when  the  mineral  lies  very 
near  the  surface,  and  is  either  harder  or  softer  than  the  surround- 
ing rock,  the  searcher  miakes  use  of  a  sharp  pointed  steel  rod, 
which  he  thrusts  into  the  ground.  The  well-known  French  } 
burr-stones,  lying  in  soft  sand  and  clay  at  a  depth  of  lo  tt>  i8 
feet,  are  found  in  this  way ;  whilst  in  the  Isle  of  Man  superficial 
pockets  of  umber  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  are  detected  by 
the  ease  with  which  the  rod  runs  down. 

Kauri  gum,  a  semi-fossil  resin  of  New  Zealand,  which  occurs  in 
lumps  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  high  ground,  and  a  few  feet  in  the  swamps,  is  sought 
for  by  a  similar  tool. 

Mr.  Lawn  informs  me  that  in  the  Fumess  district  a  pointed 
iron  rod  is  occasionally  used  in  searching  for  shallow  deposits 
of  haematite,  lying  within  6  or  8  feet  of  the  surface.  The  miner 
examines  the  point  of  the  rod  after  thrusting  it  through  the  thin 


•  <«' 


The  Gold- fields  of  Victoria,"  Reports  of  tlm  Mlnifiy  Registrars  for  ths 
Qiutrter  emhd  March  31.  1888.     Melbourne,  1888,  p.  68. 

t  Williams,  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  Edioburgh,  17891 
Vol.  i.  p.  370. 

7  Culloii,  I^cture^  on  Mininrj,     London,  iSSi,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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oovaring  of  soil,  and  if  he  fiads  it  to  be  red,  he  concludes  that 
there  is  iron  ore  underneath.  If  the  indications  are  sufficient, 
ha  Rinks  a  little  pit  and  begins  to  work  the  ore. 

The  Taloable  bed  of  phosphatic  nodules  in  South  Carolina  *  is 
mnch^  harder  than  the  overlying  sand  and  clay ;  the  prospector 
canying  a  steel  rod  works  it  down,  until  he  meets  with  the  resist- 
ing stratain.  He  notes  the  depth,  which  is  under  15  feet,  as 
no  phosphate  is  at  present  worked  deeper  than  that,  and  after 
walking  on  100  feet  further  forces  the  rod  down  again.  By 
thrasting  down  the  rod  at  regular  intervals  in  this  way,  and 
noting  the  results,  he  obtains  a  general  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  phos- 
phate bed,  and  proceeds  to  make  a  more  minute  examination  by 
sinking  exploratory  pits,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  at  intervals  of  500 
feet.  The  phosphate  rock  laid  bare  is  taken  out,  carefully 
sampled  and  analysed,  and  in  this  way  a  very  fair  estimate  can  be 
made  of  tbe  yield  of  a  given  area. 

The  process  of  testing  a  bed.  of  mineral  by  pits  is  sometimes 
carried  ont  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  According  to  Winchell 
t6o,ooo  have  been  spent  in  mere  explorations  at  the  Biwabik 
Iron  Mine,t  ii^  the  Mesabi  Range,  Minnesota ;  but  in  this  case  tbe 
fMts  were  practically  small  sh^ts,  many  of  which  exceeded  100 
feet  in  depth. 

IfOde-lights. — Appearances  of  flame  above  mineral  veins  are 
s^id  to  have  been  seen,  and  at  all  events  are  sufficiently  well  estab- 
lished to  have  received  a  special  name,  "  lode-lights,"  in  Cornwall. 
It  is  possible  that  a  will-of-the-wisp  (phosphoretted  hydrogen)  may 
have  been  produced  occasionally  by  the  action  of  organic  matter 
and  water  upon  phoi^hates,  which  are  so  common  in  the  upper 
parts  of  mineral  veins. 

Marsh-gas  is  known  in  the  workings  of  some  lead  lodes,  and 
may  have  occasionally  issued  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
flame  when  ignited  accidentally. 

Altered  Vegetation  and  other  indications. — One  hears  of 
diflferences  in  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation  along  the  line  of 
mineral  deposits,  of  places  where  the  snow  will  not  lie  in  the 
winter,  and  of  vapours  hanging  over  the  ground.  Though  some 
writers  refuse  to  put  any  value  on  these  indications,  they  should 
not  be  entirely  overlooked,  because  the  outcrop  of  a  lode,  of 
different  nature  and  texture  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  may  readily 
cause  the  phenomena  just  mentioned.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
rubbish-heaps  of  some  mines,  especially  those  yielding  pyrites, 
which  remain  year  after  year  bare  and  barren,  to  understand  the 
blighting  and  withering  action  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
bome  minerals  upon  vegetation.     It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 

*  Wratt,  Th€  Phosphates  of  America,    New  York,  1S91,  p.  49. 

t  "tbe  Biwabik  Mine,"  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  ME,,,  vol.  xxi.,  1892-3, 
p.  951  ;  and  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota.  Ttventulh  Ann, 
lUp.for  tJie  year  1891.     Minneapolis,  1893,  p.  156. 
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grass  would  grow  less  luxuriantly  upon  a  wide  pjritous  vein  tlian 
upon  adjacent  slate,  and  that  a  decided  streak  of  altered  coloiur 
and  growth  would  be  visible  upon  the  turf. 

A  very  simple  experiment  will  convince  the  student  more 
readily  than  the  mere  statement.    Spread  a  thin  layer  of  eax-th 
upon  a  tray,  and  imitate  the  outcrop  of  a  lode  by  scraping  av^ay 
some  of  the  earth  and  re-placing  it  by  powdered  iron  pyrites   or 
marcasite.      Now  scatter  mustard  seed  over  the  suirface,  and 
^ater  frequently.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  there  will  be  a 
crop  of  mustard  on  the  earth,  but  the  track  of  the  pyrites  will  be 
marked  by  a  bare  streak  on  which  the  seeds  have  been  killed  by 
sulphate  of  iron  formed  by  its  decomposition. 

The  rapid  disappearance  of  snow  on  the  outcrop  of  a  lode  has 
been  noticed  at  Ducktown  Mine,  Tennessee,*  among  other  places. 
The  oxidation  going  on  in  a  pyritous  lode  near  the  surface  must 
produce  a  certain  amount  cf  heat,  which  would  make  the  outcrop  of 
a  lode  warmer  than  the  adjacent  rock ;  but  one  need  not  have 
recourse  to  this  hypothesis  in  order  to  account  for  phenomena  of 
this  kind.  Mineral  veins  are  often  channels  along  which  under- 
ground waters  circulate  ;  this  water  may  come  near  to  the  surface 
in  places,  or  even  issue  forth  as  a  spring,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  comparatively  warm  water  may  keep  the  outcrop  warm  enough 
not  to  freeze.  In  a  porous  cavernous  gozzan  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  existence  of  slow  currents  of  the  air  which  would  have  the 
same  effect. 

The  fact  of  a  vein  often  being  a  channel  of  water  will  also 
explain  the  rising  of  vapours  from  lodes  under  certain  favourable 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Where  the  surface  is  cultivated  and  the  natural  springs  are 
tapped  by  adit  levels  or  other  mine  workings,  these  appearances 
cannot  be  looked  for  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  old  miners,  who  have  handed  us  down  traditions  con- 
cerning the  signs  of  mineral  veins,  were  keener  observers  of 
nature  than  some  of  their  successors,  just  as  the  savage  may  be 
guided  by  marks  which  do  not  catch  the  eye  of  the  civilised 
traveller. 

Old  Workings,  Slag  Heaps,  Buins. — Signs  of  old  workings, 
such  as  pits  and  rubbish-heaps,  often  tell  useful  tales.  When 
workings  were  shallow,  miners  put  down  shafts  in  close  proximity, 
and  the  line  of  a  series  of  shafts  and  rubbish-heaps  will  give  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  strike  of  a  lode.  The  rubbish-heaps 
will  show  what  was  the  ore  worked,  and  with  what  it  was  asso- 
ciated. 

It  even  happens  that  mining  refuse,  thrown  away  as  worthless 
in  the  days  when  dressing  appliances  were  crude  and  rough,  will 
pay  for  being  worked  over  again.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  safe 

•  Wendt,  ••  The  Pyrites  Deposits  of  the  Allegbanies,"  Enj.  Min.  Jowm., 
vol.  xli.  {1886),  p.  408. 
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to  eonclade  that,  because  it  paid  to  work  a  mine  some  centuries 
ago,  the  same  ore  will  yield  a  greater  profit  or  even  be  worth 
working  nowadays.  The  change  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  change  in  the  remuneration  of  the  labourer,  must 
be  duly  weighed  before  a  decision  can  be  arrived  at. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  why  the  old  mines  were  abandoned. 
If  no  good  reason,  such  as  a  sudden  inrush  of  water,  or  the  break- 
ing out  of  a  great  war,  for  instance,  can  be  assigned  for  the  stop- 
page, it  is  usually  safe  to  assume  that  no  great  riches  have  been 
left  in  sight ;  statements  to  the  contrary  must  be  very  carefully 
sifted. 

Minerals  that  were  at  one  time  worthless  or  even  regarded  as 
obnoxious,  such  as  nickel  and  cobalt  ores,  or  zinc  blende,  become 
valuable  by  the  discovery  of  new  or  improved  processes  of  manu- 
facture or  smelting.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  occurred  quite 
lately.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  outcrops  of  beds  of  impure  car- 
bonate of  manganese  in  North  Wales  were  worked  for  the  black 
oxides,  the  gozzans,  in  fact,  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
weathering  of  the  deposit  near  the  surface.  The  undecomposed 
carbonate  was  at  that  time  of  no  value  and  was  carefully  separated 
by  cobbing  and  rejected ;  and  the  workings  had  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  black  oxide  diminished  in  quantity  at  a  shallow  depth, 
and  was  replaced  by  unweathered  ore.  Owing  to  the  use  of  f  erro- 
manganese  in  making  steel,  the  carbonate  can  now  be  utilised, 
and  the  ore  is  regularly  mined  and  sent  to  the  blast  furnaces  to 
be  smelted  with  iron  ore. 

On  the  other  hand  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  may  be  the 
means  of  causing  a  mine  to  be  unprofitable.  The  discovery  by 
Wddon  of  a  method  of  regenerating  the  oxide  of  manganese  used 
in  making  bleaching  powder,  seriously  affected  manganese  mining 
by  lessening  the  demand  for  the  ore. 

Old  mine  plans,  reports,  and  deeds  should  be  consulted  when 
available ;  and  information  should  be  sought  from  official  geological 
surveys  and  mining  records  when  they  exist,  as  they  do  in  this 
country.  A  prospector  told  me  a  few  years  ago  that  he  missed 
securing  some  manganese  properties  in  North  Wales,  from  not 
being  aware  that  a  government  geological  map  of  the  district  had* 
been  published,  showing  some  d  the  outcrops  of  the  manganif  erous 
bed. 

Slag  heaps  afibrd  indirect  evidence  of  mining,  and  like  old 
rubbish-heaps  may  occasionally  be  worth  smelting.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  late  years  has  been  the  profitable  treatment 
of  such  heaps  at  Laurium,  in  Greece. 

Ruined  cities,  or  other  indications  of  a  country  having  been  more 
thickly  populated,  are  sometimes  adduced  as  proofs  of  its  mineral 
wealth.  Where  it  is  possible  to  show,  from  remains  found  in  the 
towns  or  encampments,  that  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
mining  or  smelting  operations,  the  prospector  may  fairly  lay  stress 
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upon  evidence  of  this  kind.  It  has  often  been  supposed  that  some 
of  the  old  entrenchments  in  Cornwall  were  made  for  the  protec- 
tion of  diggers  or  smelters  of  alluvial  tin  ore ;  and  after  the  careful 
explorations  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  at  Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonalancly 
most  persons  will  be  disposed*  to  agree  with  him  that  this  old  city 
and  its  fellows  owed  their  existence  to  gold  mining. 

KamoB  of  Places. — Local  names  may  sometimes  supply  in- 
f ormationy  either  by  denoting  some  natural  feature  connected  with 
the  deposit^  or  by  recording  in  some  way  the  existence  of  mine  work- 
ings. They  will  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  I  need  only  give  a  few 
instances.  ''  Cae  Goch/'  near  Trefriw,  in  Carnarvonshire,  means 
the  ''  red  field/'  from  the  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  bed  of  iron  pyrites  now  being  worked.  "Graig 
Goch  "  or  *'  red  rock,"  a  name  which  is  not  uncommon  for  mines 
in  Wales,  denotes  no  doubt  that  the  vein  was  discovered  by  a  red 
ferruginous  outcrop,  and  so  does  the  name  '*  Eron  Goch  "  or  ''  red 
breast.''  Bed  Mountain,  near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  owes  its 
name  to  the  outcrop  of  an  important  bed  of  iron  ore.  "  Glasdir," 
meaning  ^'  blue  ground,"  is  the  name  of  a  copper  mine  in  NoriJi 
Wales.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  locality  was  so  called 
in  consequence  of  the  blue  colour  given  to  rocks  or  stones  by 
coppery  minerals  derived  from  chalcopyrite  near  the  surface. 
^'  Balmynhir  "  or  the  '^  diggings  at  the  long  stone,"  denotes  work- 
ings for  tin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  *^  menhir  "  or  erect  stone  in 
Cornwall.  Sometimes  the  substance  is  named,  as  in  the  words 
Tincroft,  Stahlberg  ^steel  mountain),  Porto  Ferraio  (iron  port)  in 
Elba,  Gebel  Zeit  (oil  mountain)  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
Yenang-yaung  (Creek  of  oil),  the  site  of  the  petroleum  wells  in 
Burmah.  The  names  Leadhills  (Scotland),  Bleiberg  (Germany), 
and  €rebel-el-Kohol  (Tunis),  all  have  the  same  signification,  and 
have  been  given  from  the  existence  of  workings  for  lead  ore. 
'*  Al  maden  "  means  *'  the  mine,"  and  turning  from  Spain  to  our 
own  country,  we  find  '*  Minera,"  near  Wrexham,  with  a  similar 
signification  given  in  this  case  by  the  Bomans,  instead  of  the 
Moors.  The  Smoky  Mountains,*  in  North  Carolina,  were  called 
by  the  Indians  "  XJnaka,"  from  their  word  '*  IJnakeh,"  meaning 
'*  white,"  because  they  obtained  white  kaolin  from  them. 

Salt  is  indicated  by  the  prefix  ''  Sal,"  «<  Salz,"  or  its  equivalent 
^*  Hall,"  in  numerous  names  of  places. 

The  German  word  for  miner,  ''Bergmann" — %,e.,  mountain 
man  or  highlander — reminds  us  that  the  old  ore-seekers  were 
hillmen,  and  found  their  treasures  among  the  mountains,  and  we 
constantly  find  the  word  ''  Berg  "  (mountain),  or  its  equivalent  in 
other  languages,  forming  part  of  the  names  of  mines  or  mining 
towns.  Schneeberg,  Marienbergy  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  are 
instances,  and  of  recent  date  we  have  Mount  Morgan  in  Queens- 

•  W.  B.  Phillips,  "  Mica  Miniog  in  North  Carolioa,"  Bng.  Min,  Journ.^ 
voL  xlv.  (1888),  p.  398. 
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(and,  uxi  Broken  Hill  in  Kew  South  Wales,  in  the  list  of 
a^>per  mines  of  South  Anstndia*  I  find  no  tees  than  twenty-six 
nunes  of  mines  beginiiiag  with  "  Mount,"  in  addition  to  othen 
eontaining  the  Trord  "  bill "  or  "  knob," 

Other  itaaiee  refer  to  mining  or  smelting  operations.  The 
Tillago  of  Peetarena,  near  Monte  Koea,  was  evidently  ro  called 
from  the  crushing  of  gold  ore  in  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
"Cinderford,"  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  points  to  old  heaps  of  iron 
■lag,  and  sacJi  a  name  as  "  hammer  pond,"  in  the  Weald  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  likewise  tells  us  of  iron  working  in  days  gone  by.  But 
no  stress  should  be  laid  upon  names ;  they  aSbrd  at  most  an  indica- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  mineral,  without  any  evidence  of  Its 
valoe  at  the  present  day. 

Divining  Bod. — Belief  in  the  divining  rod,  or  dowsing  rod, 

has  not  died  out  completely  even  in  Cc^wall,  whai-e  one  stilt 

¥ia.  ga. 


d  pertKins  who  profess  to  he  able  to  discover 
mineral  veins  by  the  dipping  down  of  the  forked  twig  when  they 
walk  across  them. 

tig.  92,  reduced  from  Agricola,t  shows  old  German  minera 
searching  for  veins  with  the  rod. 

Dippbig  ITeedle. — In  the  special  case  of  magnetic  iron  we  have 
■  safer  guide.    In  Sweden  a  magnet,  suspended  bo  that  it  can  dip 

•  H,  T.  L.  Brown,  "A  Record  of  tho  Mines  o(  Soutb  Australia." 
Adelaide,  iSoc. 

i  Dtrt  MetaBieA,  Baale,  1556.  p.  38  ;  and  Brongh,  "  Cantor  Lectoiei  on 
Ifine  SnrTeying,"  Jour.  Soe.  Art§,  vol.  xl.  (1893),  p.  803. 
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in  any  direction,  is  regularly  used  for  tracing  masses  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  even  when  concealed  by  some  thiclbiess  of  drift  or  some 

depth   of   water;    when  the   lakes 
frozen  over  in  winter,  this  kind  of 
specting  is  easy. 

The  miner  carries  his  compass  ca: 
fully  over  the  ground  ^  and  on  appnukcb- 
ing  magnetic  ore  the  needle  dips  towai-ds 
it ;  the  amount  of  dip  increases,  until  a4> 
last,  when  standing  directly  over  the 
deposdt,  the  needle  becomes  vertical,  and 
remains  so  as  long  as  there  is  a  strong 
mass  of  ore  underneath  it.    The  bouri- 
dary  of  the  deposit  can  thus  be  laid  down 
on  a  map  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  modification  of  the  Swedish  dipping* 
needle  shown  in  Fig.  93,  borrowed  from 
Brough,*  has  been  adopted  in  the  United 
States.     Improved  methods  devised  by 
Brooks,  Thal^n,  and  Tiberg  are  described 
by  the  same  author. 

Qualiflcations  of  the  Prospector. 
— From  the  above  observations  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  miner  is  greatly  aided  in  his 
search  by  a  variety  of  natural  indications ; 
but  in  a  new  and  unsettled  country  the  physical  dificulties  of 
travel  are  often  so  great,  that  strength  of  body  and  the  capability 
of  supporting  fatigue  and  hardships  become  some  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  of  the  prospector.  He  should  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  geology,  aud  understand  mineralogy 
sufficiently  to  recognise  all  the  common  and  valuable  minerals 
and  their  ordinary  associates,  and  to  confirm  his  opinion  by 
simple  tests.  The  pick,  shovel,  and  pan  should  be  handled  with 
ease,  as  well  as  the  rifle  and  the  gun.  Keen  and  good  eyesight  is 
a  sine  qiid  non;  a  myopic  prospector  would  fail  to  recognise 
natural  features,  and  a  colour-blind  person  would  not  be  struck 
by  important  differences  of  tint. 

The  mode  of  discovering  minerals  by  boring  is  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  requires  a  separate  chapter. 


*  A  Trtatist  on  Mine  Surveying,    London,  189 1,  p  261. 
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Uses  of  bore-hole?. — Methods  of  boring  holes: — I.  BoriDg  by  rotation  ; 
Anger;  Diamond  drills. — II.  Boring  by  percossion  with  rods;  Iron 
rods,  wooden  rods;  Driven  wells. — III.  Boring  by  percnssion  with 
rope;  American  system;  Mather  and  Flatt's  system.— Surveying 
bore- holes. 

The  uses  of  bora-holes  axe  numerous : 

1.  To  reach  a  mineral  deposit  by  a  small  hole  and  ascertain  its  nature, 

depth  from  the  surface,  tluckness,  dip,  and  strike,  with  the  object 
of  working  it  if  possible. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks  for  engineering  pur- 

poses, snch  as  their  suitability  for  railways,  canals,  locks,  sewers, 
or  foandations  of  bridges  and  buildings. 

3.  To  obtain  liquids,  such  as  ordinary  water,  mineral  water,  brine  or 

petroleum,  which  either  rise  to  the  surface,  or  have  to  be  pumped 
up  from  a  certain  depth. 

4.  To  make  absorbent  wells  in  dry  and  porous  strata. 

5.  To  obtain  gase«,  such  as  natund  inflammable  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas, 

or  Tapours  containing  boric  acid. 

6.  To  drain  off  gas  firom  rocks,  and  water  or  gas  from  mine  workings. 

7.  To  make  passages  for  conveying  power  into  underground  workings 

by  steam,  water,  wire-ropes,  or  electricity. 

8.  To  put  signal  wires  or  speaking  tubes  into  underground  workings. 

9.  To  introduce  cement  into  unsound  foundations  in  order  to  strenictiien 

them,  and  also  into  mine-workiogs  in  order  to  dam  back  water, 
la  To  sink  holes  for  lightning  conductors,  house-lifts,  or  piles. 
II.  To  sink  mine  shafts. 

The  methods  of  boring  holes  for  these  purposes  aro : 

L  By  rotation. 
II.  By  percussion,  with  rods. 
III.  By  percussion,  with  ropes. 

L  BOBIKG  BY  BOTATIOm'.— Auger. — Soft  rocks,  such 
as  clay,  soft  shale^  sandy  clay,  and  sand  can  be  bored  by  an 
open  auger  (Fig.  94),  like  the  well-known  carpenter's  tool. 

The  mode  of  working  consists*  in  twisting  the  tool  round  by 
means  of  a  cross-head  or  spanner,  and  lengthening  it  as  the 
hole  is  deepened.  The  lengthening  rods  are  made  of  wood  or 
iron,  the  iron  ones  being  j^  inch  gas- pipe,  with   screwed  pin 

*  Darlcy,  "Artesian  Wells,'*  Engineeringy  vol.  zxxix.  (J885),  p.  6S3. 
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aod  box  ends  welded  od.  Even  when  iron  rods  are  used,  some 
made  ot  pine,  4  inches  by  4  iocbes,  are  added  in  order  to  take 
off  part  of  the  heavy  weight  by  tbeir  buoyancy  in  water.  For 
raising  the  rods  an  iron  or  wooden  derrick  is  employed,  such  as  is 


Via.  94. 


Fia.  95. 


Y) 


shown  in  tbe  figure  95.  It  is  30  feet  high,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
pulling  up  a  rod  of  tbe  usual  length  of  25  feet,  which  is  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  crab-winch  with  a  1^  inch  iron  or  steel  wire 
rope.  The  winch  is  worked  by  hand  or  horse-power  as  required. 
The  top  rod  is  made  of  square  iron,  and  the  cro^s-head  or  capstan 
spanner  can  be  fixed  to  it  at  the  height  most  convenient  fur 
handling. 
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The  process  of  boring  consists  in  turning  the  rod  by  t.-nrc 
men  at  tbe  capstnn  until  the  working  tool  has  filled  itself;  ib  Iiaa 
then  to  be  drawn  up  and  emptied.  In  drawing  up,  each  rod  tiAs 
to  be  unscrewed  and  taken  ofT,  and  the  process  is  reversed  w-lien 
the  tool,  after  having  been  cleaned  out,  in  again  lowered. 

In  favourable  strata  holes  are  bored  400  feet  deep  at  tbe 
rate  of  35  feet  a  day  by  this  method  ;  it  ifi  obvious  that,  owin^  to 
the  time  occupied  in  raising  and  lowering  the  rods,  the  Grst 
part  of  the  boring  is  performed  at  a  much  greater  speed  than  the 
last. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  loss  of  time  which  ensues  in  raisiDg  and 
lo  vering  the  rod,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  contents  of  tbe 
auger,  a  current  of  water  maybe  sent  down  through  the  hollow 
rod,  and  made  to  ascend  in  the  annular  spaoe  be- 
tween it  and  the  side  of  the  bole  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  carry  up  the  debris. 

Fig.  96,  again  borrowed  from  Darley,*  shows 
the  derrick  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
plant :  a  is  the  boring  rod  made  of  z^  inch  (in- 
ternal diameter)  gas-pipe  or  lap-welded  iron  pipe, 
in  lengths  of  35  feet.  Tbe  separate  rods  ara 
joined,  a^  shown  in  Fig.  97,  by  screwed  spigot 
and  socket  connections  whiuu  are  riveted  on. 

The  short  topmost  piece  of  rod  h  (Fig.  98), 
carries  the  chamber  c,  at  the  ba.se  of  which  the 
head  of  b  can  revolve  freely.  On  the  same  rod  b 
is  keyed  the  spur-wheel  d.  This  ia  actuated  by 
the  pinion  e  upon  the  vertical  shaft  ^,  which  re- 
ceives its  motion  from  tbe  horisontal  shaft  h 
(  Fig.  96),  through  a  belt  and  the  mitre  wheels  g. 
The  boring  rod  is  driven  at  a  speed  of  8a  to 
100  revolutions  per  minute.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand from  the  figure  how  the  rope  drums  j  are 
worked  from  the  same  shaft  &  at  slow  or  high 
speed  by  using  one  or  other  of  the  two  clutches 
upon  this  shaft.  Water  is  pumped  into  c  by  a 
hose,  descends  the  rod,  and  passing  through  the  bit  ascends  with 
the  sludge  and  chips  of  roc^. 

As  the  bit  and  rods  descend,  the  carrier  under  the  spur-wheel 
d  follows  them,  and  also  the  pinion  «,  which  is  loose  upon  the 
equare  shaft  ^ 

Fig.  99  represents  a  favourite  form  of  cutting  tool  or  boring 
bit,  which  begins  by  making  a  smaSI  hole  and  then  speedily 
enlarges  it  to  the  full  diameter. 

As  the  lining  tubes  are  usually  7  inches  in  dismeter,  the 
annular  space    between   the  tube  and  the  boring  rod  is  large, 

■  Op.  cii.  p.  6S4. 
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and  this  is  diminished  by  adding  a  lagging  of  wood  (shown  in 
Fig.  97)  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  velocity  of  the  upward 
current  and  so  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  debris. 

The  rapidity  with  which  some  holes  are  bored  by  this  machinery 
is  considerable.     Mr.  Darley  mentions  that  a  hole  had  been  bored 


Fig.  98. 
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to  the  depth  of  500  feet,  and  cased  all  the  way  in  iif  days, 
including  the  time  occupied  in  putting  up  the  derrick. 

Another  rotatory  method  for  sinking  wells  or  exploring  in  soft 
or  moderately  hard  ground  consists  in  revolving  the  casing  or 
lining  tube,  which  is  shod  with  hard  steel  teeth,*  whilst  a  stream 
of  water  is  forced  down  through  it ;  the  water  ascends  in  the 
narrow  annular  space  between  the  tube  and  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
The  core  is  gradually  washed  away  by  the  descending  current, 
and  the  inventors  claim  that  any  clay  carried  up  by  the  water 
forms  in  time  a  protecting  shell  to  the  sides  of  the  bore-hole, 
if  composed  of  very  loose  strata.  They  even  send  down  clay, 
chaff,  bran,  or  cement  by  the  tube  for  the  express  purpose  of 
its  making  a  resisting  lining  shell 

In  the  alluvium  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  a  7 -inch 
well  was  bored  in  this  manner  500  feet  deep  in  48  hours. 

For  boring  holes  not  exceeding  40  or  50  feet  (i2toi5m.)in  depth, 
which  may  be  required  for  geological  surveys  or  for  investigating 
shallow-lying  deposits,  a  convenient  portable  set  of  tools  has  been 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Yan  den  Broeck  and  Ilutot.t  It  consists  of 
the  following  parts  :  (i)  a  series  of  rods  4  feet  i  inch  (1*25  m.) 
long,  which  can  be  put  together  by  screw  joints ;  (2)  either  a 
chisel  cutter  or  a  twisted  auger,  for  doing  the  actual  boring ;  and 
(3)  a  handle  which  is  attached  to  the  topmost  rod.     As  accessory 

•  Enqitiofpedia  of  Well- Sinking  Appliances.  The  American  Well  Works, 
Aorora,  lUinois,  U.S.A.,  1886,  p.  183. 

t  "  Un  nonvel  appareil,  portatif  de  Bondage  pour  reconnaissance  rapide 
iialenain,^  BviUtui  Soc.  Beige  de  06ologie,  tome  ii.  (Annee  1888),  29  Mai. 
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partx,  tliere  are  pptinners  for  unscrewing  the  rods,  a  key  foTBUpport- 
ingthe  rods  during  this  operation,  and  a  second  handle  whicii  c&n 
be  fixed  on  any  part  of  the  line  of  rods  if  more  force  is  required 
for  the  work.     By  a  veiy  ingenious  clip,  each  joint  can  be  so  fixed 
that  it  cannot  become  unscrewed  during  the  process  of  boring'. 
The  diameter  of  the  large  auger  is  1}  inch  (45  mm.)  and  tbe 
cutting  part  him  two  winj^  which  are  of  service  in  penetrat- 
ing the   ground.     The   chisel   is   used  for  hard  Feanis,  such  &s 
ironstone,  grit,  and  beds  containing  foeeils  or  pebbles ;  like  the 
auger,  it  iH    I J   inch  across.     The  apparatus  is  very  portable, 
for  no  part  is  more  than  4  feet  i  inch  long  ;  each  rod  weighs  4*4 
lbs.  (3  kil.),  and  the  total  weight  of  all  the  plant  required  foJ- 
making  a  boring  40  feet  deep  is  only  64  lbs.  (39  kil.). 

Diamond   Drills. — The  most  important  kind  of  boring    hy 

rotation  is  done  with  the  diamond  drill.     The  working  part   of 

the  drill  consiste  of  the  so-culled  crown,  whicb 

Fic.  100.  is  a  short  piece  ot  tube  made  of  cast  steel,  at 

one   end  of  which   a  number  of  black  dia- 

monds  are  fastened  into  small  cavities.     The 

crown  is  screwed  on  to  wrought'iron  pipes. 

«hich  constitute  the  boring  rod.      This  u 

made  to  rotate,  and  the  result  is  that  an 

annular  groove  is  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 

hole,  leaving  a  core  which  often  breaks  off  of 

itself,  is  caught  by  a  httle   shoulder,  and 

brought  out  with  the  rod  (Fig.  ioo).»     In 

pUcea  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 

verification  of  the  rocks  traversed,  the  crown 

may  be  amiriged  with  diamondsin  the  centre 

also,  BO  that  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  ground  away. 

The  d£!trta  in  either  ca.'*  are  washed  awny  by  a  stream  of  water, 

which  is  forced  down  the  tube  and  flows  up 

Fro.  101.  the  sides  of  the  bole. 

©In  order  to  prevent  capital  from  being 
locked  up  in  a  stock  of  Inrge  crowns,  Messrs. 
Docwra  sometimes  fix  the  diamonds  in  steel 
plugs,  which  will  fit  holes  in  any  ring.  The 
diamonds  can  then  ea.<<ily  be  taken  out  of  one 
crown  and  placed  in  another  without  re- 
set! in  g. 

The  crown  represented  in  Fig.  loi  was  the 
Inrgest  employed  at  Ihe  deep  boring  at  Northampton.  It  was 
screwed  to  a  tube  30  feet  long  (Fig.  102),  which  ennbled  cores  of 
almost  that  length  to  be  cut  without  withdmwing  the  tool.  The 
object  of  the  open  sediment-tube  above  the  core-tube  was  to  catch 

t  NotlUampton,"  Min.  tSoc  l-aU  C.E., 
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anjr  coarse  particles  too  heavy  to  be  carried  up  by  the  water,  as 
^well  as  any  fragments  falling  from  the  sides  of  the  hole. 

TlioQgh  pieces  of  the  core  often  broke  off  of  themscfi  ves  and  came 
up  in  the  tube,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the 
extractor  (Elg.  103)  ;  it  consisted  of  a  ring  A, 
irhich  was  screwed  by  a  few  threads  to  the 
core-tube  in  the  place  of  the  crown.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  screw- 
iDg'-np  was  continued,  and  the  descent  of  the 
portioii  G  gradually  forced  down  six  teeth, 
such  as  B,  into  the  position  shown  by  B', 
gripping  the  core  tightly.  If  not  broken  off 
completely  by  this  action,  it  gave  way  when 
the  tube  was  pulled,  and  came  up  inside  it. 

The  "  Dauntless"  (Fig.  104)  is  one  of  the 
diamond  drills  made  by  the  Bullock  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Chicago,  for  boring 
prospecting  holes,  and  is  capable  of  drilling  a 
2-inch  hole  to  a  depth  of  more  than  2000 
feet,  and  furnishing  cores  of  ijir^h  inch  in 

diameter.  Cores  show- 
ing visible  gold  have 
lately  been  brought  up 
from  a  hole  2500  feet 
deep,  bored  by  one  of 
these  drills  near  Johan- 
nesburg. 

The  machine  is  con- 
sti-ucted  as  follows :  A 
is  one  of  a  pair  of  cylin- 
ders, driven  by  steam 
or  compressed  air,  which 
work  the  bevel  wheel 
B  by  gearing.  The  feed-screw  CO  can  slide  readily  up  and 
down  through  B ;  but  as  B  carries  a  feather  lying  in  a  slot  in  C, 
the  latter  is  driven  round  when  the  former  rotates.  D  is  tho 
crown  set  with  diamonds,  screwed  on  to  the  first  piece  of  boring 
tube  C"y  attached  to  C  by  the  chuck  C,  The  hose,  E,  coming 
from  a  special  pump,  brings  in  a  continuous  supply  of  water 
which  passes  down  C  and  comes  out  throu«2:h  D.  F',  F",  F'", 
and  G',  G-",  G'",  constitute  the  differential  feed-gear  for  causing 
the  feed-screw  C,  and  consequently  the  bit  D,  to  descend  as  the 
hole  is  deepened. 

F',  F",  aiid  F"'  are  connected  with  B  so  that  they  revolve  when 
it  does;  G',  G",  and  G'"  are  loose  upon  the  counter-shaft,  but  any 
one  of  them  can  be  made  fast  to  it  by  operating  the  clutch  H. 
K  is  a  toothed  wheel  attached  solidly  to  the  bottom  of  a  feed-nut 
through  which  C  passes ;  when  K  rotates  it  causes  C  to  ascend  or 
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deftrend.     L  is  a  wheel  equal  in  size  to  K,  wfaich  it  drives  when 
iU  thaft  is  rotated  by  G',  G",  or  G'". 

If  F'tind  G'bad  the  same  number  of  teeth  each,  one  revolution 


ct  B  would  make  one  revolution  of  G',  one  revolution  of  L,  and 
one  revolution  of  K ;  consequently  the  feed-nut  attached  to  K 
would  be  revolving  at  the  same  rate  as  C,  and  C  wouM  not  descend. 
In  reality  G',  G",  and  G'"  have  a  elightly  smaller  number  of  teeth 
than  F',  F',  and  t '";  therefore  one  revolution  of  F"  causes  slightly 
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more  than  one  revolution  of  G',  K  moves  rather  faster  than  Gyand 
O  deeoends  slowly.  As  arranged  in  this  particular  case,  the  gear 
F'  Q'  causes  G  to  descend  i  inch  for  every  300  revolutions, 
the  gear  F"  G"  gives  a  feed  of  i  inch  for  every  450  revolutions, 
and  F"'  G'"  a  similar  feed  for  750  revolutions.  The  driller  is 
thus  enabled  to  regulate  his  feed  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock 
bored.  In  practice  these  three  speeds  of  advance  have  been  found 
sufficient. 

M  is  a  drum  which  is  used  for  hoisting  the  rod  out  of  the  hole ; 
N  is  the  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  boring  head  can  be 
turned,  so  as  to  leave  the  mouth  of  the  hole  perfectly  free  while 
raising  or  lowering  rods.  O  is  the  thrust  register,  upon  which  is 
indicated  by  a  dial  the  resistance  exerted  by  the  rock  against  the 
bit.  This  is  an  addition  of  great  importance,  for  by  watching  the 
indicator  the  driller  can  detect  changes  in  the  hardness  of  the 
strata  passed  through,  and  can  measure  the  exact  thickness  of  the 
hard  and  soft  beds  before  he  has  seen  either  the  cuttings  or  the  cores. 
The  thrust  register  prevents  the  possibility  of  drilling  through  a 
bed  of  ooal  or  other  mineral  without  its  being  noticed,  as  has 
happened  when  the  seam  was  so  soft  that  it  failed  to  furnish  a 
core.  The  rod  is  lengthened  as  the  drilling  proceeds  by  screwing 
on  piece  after  piece  between  G^  and  the  topmost  rod  projecting 
above  the  hole. 

Mr.  Bullock  has  recently  brought  out  a  contrivance  by  which 
the  core  can  be  drawn  up  through  the  hollow  boring  rods  without 
removing  them  from  the  hole.  The  immense  saving  of  time 
effected  in  this  manner  is  of  supreme  importance  when  boring  at 
great  depths. 

The  large  rock  drill  used  by  the  American   Diamond  Rock 

Boring  Gompany,*  for  putting  down  holes  to  a  depth  of  2000 

feet^  consists  of  a   20  horse-power  boiler  with  two  oscillating 

6-inch  cylinders  and  the  necessary  gearing  for  working  the  drill, 

all  mounted  on  a  carriage,  so  that  the  whole  machine  is  readily 

moved  from  place  to  place.    The  feed  is  effected  by  gearing,  or 

by  hydraulic  pressure,  a  2f-inch  crown  is  employed,  leaving  a 

2-inch  core.     Each  separate  drill  rod  is  10  feet  long.     The  total 

weight  of  the  machine  is  about  four  tons. 

The  newt  Victorian  Giant  Drill,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  drill  in  Australia,  contains  some  improvements  suggested 
by  experience.  The  cylinders  are  7^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are 
made  stationary,  because  the  heavy  vibrations  of  oscillating 
cylinders  are  imparted  to  the  boring  rods  and  diamond  bit,  and 
do  harm  to  the  machinery.  The  winding  drum  has  a  friction 
pulley  and  a  brake,  which  enable  the  rods  to  be  lowered  without 
workiog  the  engine,  and  so  prevent  unnecessary  wear  and  tear. 

•  Eng.  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  xlviii.  (1889),  P*  569* 

t  Victoria,  Annual  Report  of  tJie  Secretary  for  Mines  for  the  Year  1889. 
Melboome,  189O1  p.  35. 
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Various  parts  are  strengthened,  and  there  is  an  arraTigement  for 
working  the  steam  expansively. 

This  method  of  boring  is  expensive.     During  the  year  18S9, 
the  cost  of  prospecting  for  gold  by  diamond  drills  in  Victoria^  "wajb 
I  OS.  3J^d.  per  foot  bored,  exclusive  of  the  wear  and  tear    of 
diamonds,  taking  the  average  of  a  total  18,454  feet  bored.     The 
cost  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  diamonds  for  30,294  feet  bored  in 
search  of  coal  and  gold  is  put  down  at  ;^6ooo,  or  nearly  4s.  per 
foot.     In  the  borings  executed  by  the  Government  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,t  the  cost  for  diamonds  is  very  much  less,  varying  as  a  rule 
from  IS.  to  2S.  per  foot.    This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by^ 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  New  South  Wales  bore-holes  were  made 
in  the  comparatively  soft  Carboniferous  strata,  whilst  some  of 
the  bore-holes  for  deep  leads  in  Victoria  had  to  traverse  hard 
basalt. 

The  cost  at  Broken  Hill,  where  a  boring  3  inches  in  diameter 
was  carried  from  11 22  feet  to  a  depth  of  1880  feet  in  1889,  was 
j£i  9s.  io§d.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  308.  per  foot,  exclusive  of 
ottice  salaries,  store  wages,  rent,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Drills'  travelling  expenses.  The  rocks  traversed  were  gneiss, 
mica  schist  and  quartzite,  sometimes  garuetiferous.  The  average 
rate  of  boring  was  only  571  inches  per  hour,  whilst  in  the  sandstone 
and  shale  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  there  was  a  progress  of  9 
to  31  inches  per  hour,  at  a  cost  (exclusive  of  the  items  mentioned 
above)  of  6s.  2d.  to  i8s.  4d.  per  foot.  The  average  working  cost 
of  7854  feet  bored  by  the  Department  of  Mines,  New  South 
Wales,  in  1889,  including  all  expenses,  was  14s.  3^.  per  foot. 
Of  the  total  7854  feet,  no  less  than  7096  were  in  btrata  of  Car- 
boniferous age,  and  only  758  in  metamorphic  schists;  the  holes 
were  from  2^  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

With  reference  to  the  rate  of  boring,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  figures  given  refer  to  the  speed  obtained  while  the 
machine  was  at  work,  but  the  average  amoutit  of  deepening  of 
the  hole  at  Broken  Hill  during  the  year  was  little  over  2  feet  per 
day.  Omitting  Sundays,  there  were  313  working  days.  Only 
199,  or  less  than  two-thirds,  were  employed  in  boring;  of  the 
remainder,  S6  were  occupied  in  repairing,  15  in  reaming,  4  by 
delays,  9  by  holidays ;  the  working  day  was  eight  hours. 

The  amount  of  core  obtained  at  Broken  Hill  compared  with 
the  total  depth  bored  was  as  much  as  97^  per  cent.,  and  the  average 
for  the  total  7854  feet  referred  to  above  wa&  89*33  per  cent.,  a 
very  excellent  result. 

Small  diamond  drills,  which  will  bore  in  any  direction,  and 
which  are  driven  by  hand,  compressed  air,  or  electricity,  are 
largely  used  underground  for  prospecting.    The  hand  driU  of  a 

*  Op.  cit.t  p.  6 J. 

t  Annual  lieport  for  the  Dspartment  of  Mines^  New  SjiUh  Waies^/br  th5 
Tear  1S89.     Sydney,  1890,  p.  139. 
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Swedish  boring  oomptmy*  gives  cores  |  inch  in  diameter.  Ex- 
[rioration  b;  thera  little  machines  is  very  ()e:idedly  cheaper  thau 
b;  driving  or  sinking  by  hand  in  hiird  rocku,  and  fully  ten  times  as 
quick.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ground  is  not  opened  out  as  it  would 
be  1^  a  shaft  or  drift,  and  the  sample  furnished  is  but  emaJl. 

Sereial  good  veins  have  been  discovered  by  the  aid  of  the  little 
band-machine  in  Scandinavia — for  instance,  a  copper  lode  1 5  fett 
(4'5  m.)  wide  at  BAraas,  and  iron  lodes  from  33  to  65  feet 
(10  m.  to  30  m.)  wide  at  Dumemor&  and  Fersberg. 

The  hand-power  drill  of  the  Bullock  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cbkago,  is  a  somewhat  similar  little  machine,  and  it  b  said  to  be 

Tia.  105.  Fig.  106. 


rapnble  of  boring  a  hole  of  ij  inch  diameter,  with  a  ij^  inch 
core,  to  a  depth  of  400  feet. 

KIschines  driven  by  comprrssed  sir  are  often  employed  at 
rre  mines  in  the  United  States  for  exploratory  piirposes. 
Fig.  105  shows  the  Little  Chempfon  prospecting  drill.  Two 
indioed  cylinders  drive  a  horizontal  crank-shaft,  which  works 
berel  gear,  causing  the  drill  to  revolve.  At  the  same  time  a 
connt^-shaft  is  likewise  Fet  in  motion,  and  this  effects  the 
adTance  of  the  drill  by  driving  the  feed  Fcrew,  in  (he  manner 
(Irady  explained  in  the  description  of  the  "  Dauntless  "  machine 
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(p.  120).  Tbe  fe«d-screv  and  its  conaections  are  carried  by  a 
Kwivel'hetul,  and  this  can  be  turned  so  as  U>  drill  holes  at^  ad 
angle.  The  drum  Bhown  above  the  cylinders  is  used  for  hoisting 
out  the  drill-rods  by  a  rope.  The  rode  are  lap-welded  iron  tubes 
1 1  inch  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  bayonet  joint. 

Another  light  portable  proapecting  driU  for  underground  work 
is  represented  in  Fig.  106.*  It  is  intended  for  dtiiling  holes 
i^  inch  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  150  feet.  The  cores  which  it 
yields  are  J  inch  in  diameter.  It  htta  double  osdllaling  cylinders 
3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  3^  inches  stroke,  which  are  run  up  to 
n  sp<ied  of  800  revolutioDs  a  minute.  The  drill  can  be  set  to 
bore  in  any  direction  by  turning  the  swivel-head  ou  which  it  is 
carried. 

The  Sullivan  prospecting  drill  is  a  dismond  borer  driven  by  an 
electric  motor  on  the  same  frame  as  the  drill.  The  motor  also 
works  the  force-pump.  The  feed  is  not  by  toothed  wheels  as 
shown  in  the  figures,  but  by  friction  gearing.  It  will  boro  at  luiy 
angle  to  a  depth  of  300  Feet. 

Oeorgi'st  electric  diamond  drill,  primarily  intended  for  boring 
holes  for  blasting,  can  alao  be  employed  for  prospecting  under- 
ground. 

Substitutes  for  Diamonds. — Olaf  Terpt  uses  emery  instead 
of  diamonds.  In  some  cases  he  puts  in  the  fragments  of  emery 
loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  allows  them  to  wedge  them- 
selves into  grooves  in  the  boring  crown,  which  is  made  of  soft 
metal.  Another  plan  is  to  make  the  boring  crown  entirely  of 
emery.  The  speed  of  rotation  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
with  diamonds,  and  holes  can  be  bored  from  j^  inch  (30  mm.) 
to  3  feet  4  inches  (c  m.)  in  diameter.  Beal  bores  with  small 
chilled  cnst-iron  shot,  which  are  dropped  into  the  hole  while  a 
wrought-iron  tube  is  revolving  in  it.  The  debris  are  carried  up 
by  water,  and  the  cores  are  extracted  in  the  ordinary  way. 


11.  BOBING  BY  FEBCnSSIOir  WITH  BODS. 

Iron  Bods. — The  rods  are  either  of  iron  or  wood.  In  France 
preference  is  given  to  iron,  and  the  following  details  relate  to 
modes  of  construction  now  employed  by  M.  Faulin  AjTault,§  the 
well-known  boring  engineer  of  Paris. 

The  actual  boring  apparatus  consists  of  the  cutting  tool,  the 
rods,  and  the  di'iving  machine;  but  in  addition  it  is  necessary  to 

•  Eng.  ir.a.  Jour.,  vol.  ixiiii,  {1S82],  p.  173. 

+  Jiihrb  f.  d.  l>Tg-  wd  ffutlemcttttt  im  K.  iSaetuen,  1890,  p.  95. 

t  Olaf  Terp's  "  BobrouiBuhiiiB  nut  SchmirgelbohrkroDe,"  £.  u.  h.  Z.,  1S90, 

r-4"s- 

§  'rne  fiRnres  are  copied  bv  permiwloa  from  M.  Arrault'a  work,  OMlU 
el  }.riKidi»  de  Soidage.     Palis,  1890, 
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I^ave  clearing  tools,  and  appliances  for  remedying  accidents,  lining 
the  bore-holes,  and  obtaining  samples  of  the  rocks  traversed. 

CuUirtg  Tools. — ^The  actual  cutting  tool  is  usually  a  chisel  (Fig, 
107)  of  some  kind  ;  for  soft  rocks  the  edge  is  straight ;  for  hard 
rocks  there  are  wings  to  guide  the  tool  and  keep 
the  hole  vertical,  or  even  special  guides  above 
it.  For  diameters  not  exceeding  40  inches  (i  m.\ 
there  is  visually  only  one  chisel;  but  the  acrual 
cutting  blade  is  sometimes  made  in  a  separate  piece 
fastened  by  gibs  and  cotters  to  the  tool  can-ier  (Fig. 
1 18).  In  boring  larger  holes  the  chisel  is  maae  of 
two,  three,  or  four  separate  blades. 

Boring  Hods, — The  boring  rods  are  made  of  iron 
of  fiquare  section.     The  usual  mode  of  connection 
is  by  a  scre^w- joint  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  108, 
care  being   taken  to  have  all   the  bars  alike,  so 
taht  any  t^wo  bars  can  be  screwed  together.     M.  Arrault  prefers 
to  have  a  connecting  socket  (Fig.  109).    The  ordinary  rods  have 
a  thread  at  each  end,  to  one  of  which  is  screwed  a  socket  or  sleeve 
which  is  fixed  by  a  pin.     This  socket  then  receives  the  end  of 
another  rod,  which  is  screwed  up  until  both  ends  meet.     When 
the  thread  of  a  socket  becomes  worn,  it  is  taken 
off  and  put  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  rod  ;  in  a    Figs.  108  &  109. 
similar  manner,  if  the  thread  of  a  rod  is  worn, 
the  socket  may  be  screwed  on  to  it  and  the  im- 
wom  end  used  in  the  process  of  jointing  and 
on  jointing.     The  rods  are  generally  screwed  up 
to  the  right  and  are  turned  in  that  direction  ; 
but  in  special  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
the  sockets  fixed  by  two  pins,  or  to  have  a 
Especial  joint  or  a  left-handed  thread. 

The  height  of  the  tower,  derrick,  or  shears 
erected  above  the  bore-hole  should  be   some 
multiple  of  the  length  of  the  rods,  so  as  to  be  able  to  detach  or 
attach  two  or  three  lengths  at  a  time,  instead  of  having  to  make 
and  unmake  every  joint. 


Fig.  iia 


Fio.  III. 
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Arrault's  rods  vary  in  length  from  i  foot  8  inches  (0*50  m.)  to 
20  feet  (6  m.),  being  usually  an  exact  number  of  metres,  and  in 
size  from  J  inch  (22  mm.)  to  3}  inches  (90  mm.)  on  the  side. 
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They  have  two  shouldere  at  each  extremity,  so  that  the  upper  one 
can  be  used  with  the  lifting  hook,  Fig.  iio,  whea  the  loirer  is 
resting  upon  the  key.  Fig.  iii. 

A  cap  such  as  Fig.  ii3,  maybe  screwed  ou  and  used  instead  of 
the  lifting  book  for  rainiog  the  rods  by  the  rope. 

Working  the  Rod. — The  up-and-down  movement  of  the  roda  may 
be  obtained  in  various  ways.    For  depths  not  exceediug  60  to  So 

FiQ.  11;. 


feet,  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  tha  device  shown  in  Fig.  113. 
Themanat  the  windlass  raises  the  rods  by  turning  the  handle,  and 
the  master  borer  detaches  them  and  causes  them  to  fall  by  simply 
pressing  down  the  end  of  the  hook,  which  be  holds  In  bis  right 
bant).  The  chain  is  lowered,  the  hook  put  in,  the  rods  are  raued 
by  the  winch,  and  then  again  allowdd  to  fall,  the  m'Vjter  borer 
taking  care  to  turn  them  a  Itttio  ca:h  time. 


^^*?8-ii4  shows  the  principal  tools  supplied  by  Arrault  for  a 
"^1  boring. 

gj^  ""P^ter  depths  a  lever  haa  to  be  employed,  the  rods  being 
men  "^  at  one  end,  while  the  other  can  be  preseed  down  by 
4Pj^  "^f^  their  hands  or  feit.  The  spring  pole  b  another 
ite  el"^^-*"* '  ^^^  P°'®  ''  P"'l^  ^"^^  *<*  "^^^  t.he  stroke,  and 
^"■^"^tylUtfl  the  rod  again.     The  length  of  the  etroke  can  be 


■'.Rnlfla  tn'be  ;  a,  bit  or  chisel  with  winge;  3,  straight  bit  or 
^MW-  4,  oTdiaB.ry  open  icoop  or  wimble,  S.  scoop  or  wimble 
liA  Mirer  •  6,  closed  scoop ,  7,  slnflper  with  ball  valve  j  S,  bell- 
KKti^tciotr  grab  ;  9,  auger,  10,  combination  bit  aod  sludger 
*iih  bill  valve  ;  iii  combtnatioo  aager  and  sludger  witb  ^Jl 
nlra-  II  boring  'o^  '•  '3>  matching  piece  }  14,  wiencb  /or  on- 
weiiiiir 'rods  ;  IS.  matching  or  lengthening  piece;  16,  clamp; 
il,c\inip  with  eje;  18,  wrsnch;  19,  retaining  or  sapporllog key  j 
io,c»p;  ai,  tiller  ;  aa,  double  wrench  ;  aj,  Boraperj  a4,  picker. 

mieni  nniform  during  the  boring  by  means  of  a  screw  in  a 
urifelheftd  at  the  top  of  the  rod. 

With  deep  holes,  and  especially  those  of  large  diameter,  steam 
BUcbineryhaB  to  be  employed  for  working  the  rod.  Arrault 
trequentlT  iises  a  winch  driven  by  steam.  The  chain  to  which 
^rods&re  attached  passes  over  a  pulley  hung  from  a  derrick 
ind  ii  coiled  on  a  drum,  which  is  loose  upon  the  main  axle  of  the 
niiich  ■  it  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  a  clutch  moved  by 
iloter.  It  is  easy  therefore  to  raise  the  rods  by  working  the 
vJDcb  and  then  let  them  drop  by  simply  releasing  the  clutch. 
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Occasionally  a  direct-acting  engine  is  placed  immedia.te]y 
above  the  bore-hole,  but  a  commoner  arrangement  is  to  employ  a 
single-acting  cylinder  with  its  piston  acting  at  one  end  of  a 
beam,  while  the  rods  are  attached  to  the  other  end.  A  favourite 
plan  also  is  to  actuate  the  beam  by  a  connecting  rod  worked  by  a 
ciank. 

Process    of  Boring, — The   actual    machinery  has    now     been 
described,  and  the  mere  boring  appears  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter,  consisting  only  in  lifting  the  rod  a  little  and  allowing'  it 
to  drop,  after  turning  it  slightly  before  each  stroke.     Never- 
theless the  process  of  putting  down  a  bore-hole  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  it  might  seem,  for  there  are  numerous  operations 
which  take  up  much  time.     In  the  first  place  the  debris  must  be 
removed  by  a  clearing  tool,  and  before  this  can  be  lowered   the 
cutting  tool  must  be  token  off.     The  swivel-head  is  disconnected, 
and  a  cap  screwed  on ;  a  length  of  rod  is  now  drawn  up  by  a  hand 
or  a  steam  windlass,  the  retaining  key  is  put  under  a  shoulder, 
and  the  joint  unscrewed  by  another  key.     It  is  well  to  have  as 
many  caps  as  there  are  lengths  to  be  drawn  up,  and  then  each 
length  can  be  suspended  in  the  boring  house  or  derrick. 

As  soon   as  the  hole  is  free    the  clearing   tool  is  lowered, 
either  by  the  rods  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  boring  chisel, 
or  by  means  of  a  rope  and  windlass.     The  clearing  tool 
Fia.  115.    is  usually  a  hollow  cylinder  with  an  ordinary  clack  or 
a  ball  valve  {shell  ptmip  or  sUttdger)  (Fig.  115).    It  is 
worked  up  and  down  a  little  till  it  is  filled,  and  it  is 
then  drawn  up  to  the  surface  and  emptied.    The  opera- 
tion is  repeated  if  necessaiy,  and  the  boring  is  resumed 
with  the  rod.     Sometimes  a  cutting  blade  is  added  to 
the  sludger  so  that  it  bores  a  little  and  picks  up  the 
debris  at  the  same  time.     In  certain  rocks  such  as 
marls,  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  shell-pump  with  a 
lip.     It  is  fixed  to  the  rods,  and  when  it  is  turned  a 
little  as  well  as  moved  up  and  down,  it  soon  fills  itself. 

Oeyrihausen's  JoirU  and  free-f ailing  tools, — ^When  a  hole  of  large 
diameter  is  being  bored,  the  weight  of  the  rods  is  so  great 
that  much  vibration  ensues  when  they  are  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  chisel  striking  against  the  bottom.  Various  devices  have 
been  contrived  for  overcoming  this  difficulty,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Oeynhausen*s  sliding  joint  and  three  methods  of 
making  the  tool  fall  independently  of  the  rod.  Oeynhausen's 
contrivance  (Figs.  116  and  117)  consists  of  an  upper  piece  a  pro- 
vided with  a  slot  in  which  the  lower  piece  b  can  slide  ;  b  is  pre- 
vented from  dropping  out  by  a  crosshead  and  carries  the  boring 
chisel,  whilst  a  is  attached  to  the  line  of  rods. 

When  a  down-stroke  is  made  and  the  chisel  strikes  the 
bottom,  the  piece  a  slides  over  b  and  is  therefore  but  little 
alfccted  by  any  jar  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  tool.    The  length 
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Figs.  116, 117  &  118. 
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of  tlie  stroke  is  arranged  so  that  the  top  of  the  slot  will  not 
descend  far  enough  to  touch  the  crosshead ;  a  is  then  raised  onoe 
more  and  again  catches  the  crosshead. 
One  of  the  simplest  arrangements 
for  making  the  tool  fall  independently 
is  the  sliding  joint  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 8. 
Tkepiece  supporting  the  boring  tool  hus 
two  wings  (^g*  X 19)  which  rest  upon 
shoulders,  at  the  top  of  a  long  slot  in 
a  cylinder  attached  to  the  lowest  rod  ; 
bj  giving  the  rods  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  left,  the  wings  lose  their  support 
and  the  tool  drops. 

The  actual  process  of  boring  is 
carried  on  in  the  following  manner : — 
Tiie  line  of  rods  suspended  to  a  chain 

is  raised  by  a  steam  winch. 
Fio.  1 19.  Steam  is  then  shut  off,  and 

the  master  borer  by  a  sudden 

twist  of  the  tiller  causes  the 

bayonet  joint  to    act;   the 

tool  drops  and  makes  its  cut. 

The  rods  are  then  lowered, 

and   the   slot  comes   down 

over  the  wings  which  are 

pressed  by  the  inclined  sur- 
faces at  the  end  on  to  the 

shoulders;    the    steam     is 

turned  on  again,  and  the  operations  of 

winding  up,  stopping,  twisting,  letting 

the  tool  faU  and  lowering  are  repeated. 

The  contrivance  acts  so  easily  that  it  is 
.■  ,.      sometimes  used  even  for  comparatively 
YY      shallow  bore-holes. 
U  The  free  fall  is  obtained  by  Arrault  in 

a  different  manner  when  the  boring  is 
done  by  a  beam  (fig.  1 20).  The  tool  is  suspended 
from  the  catch  h  (Fig.  121).  The  part  a  b  has  a 
pin  t,  which  lies  in  an  oval  hole.  While  the  rods 
are  being  lifted  the  beam  strikes  a  bumping- 
piece,  and  their  upward  movement  is  suddenly 
checked ;  inertia  carries  the  catch  a  5  up  a  little, 
the  end  a  strikes  an  inclined  surface  and  causes  the  end  b  to 
move  outwards  and  detach  the  tool.  When  the  rods  are  lowered 
the  part  h  hooks  itself  on  without  dif&culty,  and  the  chisel  is 
raised  and  dropped. 

This  tool  requires  the  boring  rod  to  be  guided,  for  otherwise  the 
bole  might  not  be  bored  straight. 
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Fi^.  t3i  explains  a  well-lmowD  free-faUing  tool  iovented  ma-ny 
rears  ago  b;  Kind.*    tba  head  of  the  actiud  boring  rod  is  lield 


17  a  click  or  grapple.  When  the  main  rod  descends,  the  redst- 
Dce  of  the  water  in  the  hole  checks  the  sliding  disk  D ;  tbe  jaws 
'  J  are  opened  by  the  little  rod  which  connects  them  to  D,  and 
he  boring  part  falls  and  strikes  the  bottom  without  any  injuriona 
ibrations  being  communicated  to  the  main  rod.  When  the  diso 
eecends  further,  the  head  is  caught  again  by  the  dick. 

AociderUa. — Tools  for  putting  things  right  in  case  of  aooident 
re  numerous,  and  many  of  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
QVeuted  by  engineers  are  extremely  ingenious. 

Among  the  accidents  is  a  breakage  of  the  rod.  If  the  rods  are 
ot  caught  in  any  way,  a  claw  called  the  crow's-foot  (Fig.  125)  is 
>wered  and  turned  round  till  it  catches  a  rod  below  one  of  the 
houlders ;  it  is  then  drawn  up.  Sometimes  it  ia  found  that  a  hole 
aa  suddenly  deviated  from  the  vertical,  owing  to  a  difference  in 
ardness  in  the  rock,  which  causes  the  chisel  to  work  more  easily 
n  one  nde  than  the  other.  One  method  of  remedying  this  evil 
I  to  fill  the  bad  part  with  cement,  and  rebore  it  very  carefully. 

Broken  ropes  can  be  caught  hold  of  by  tools  resembling  a  cork- 
irew.  The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  124  serves  to  cut  a  ttumd  upon 
\te  end  of  a  broken  rod.    The  position  of  the  broken  end  is  first 

*  J.  Callon,  Leelvru  on  Mining,  rol.  1.,  AtUf,  Plate  IX.,  Fig.  52. 
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ascertained  by  taking  an  impressioa  upon  tallow  or  wax,  and  the 
oone  is  then  lowered  on  to  it;  by  taming  it  round  a  thread 
is  eat  on  the  broken  end,  which  can  now  be  raised  with  the  rods 
mod  tools  attached  to  it. 

If  the  catting  chisel  is  broken,  some  kind  of  grasping  nippers 
must  be  used,  and  there  are  contrivances  for  making  them  act 
when  th«y  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

IAninff8. — ^Where  the  strata  are  soft  and  would  fall  in,  or  where 
it  18  necefisary  to  shut  off  the  inflow  of  certain  water-bearing 
beds  in  order  to  confine  the  well  to  one  particular  source  of 


Figs.  123  &  124. 


Fio.  125. 


Fio.  126. 


sapply,  the  hole  has  to  be  lined  with  a  tube.  Tubes  are  made  of 
iron,  copper,  or  wood.  This  last  material  is  seldom  employed 
nowadays,  because  it  occupies  so  much  space,  and  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  good  wooden  tubes. 

Fig.  125  is  a  tube  of  riveted  sheet  iron  with  sockets  fixed  on, 
which  enable  the  joints  to  be  made  by  screwing.  Fig.  126  is  a 
tube  with  a  screwed  joint  perfectly  smooth  outside  and  inside. 
Copper  tubes  are  advisable  when  the  water,  such  as  that  coming 
from  pyritiferous  beds,  would  attack  iron  and  in  time  eat  it  away; 
but  this  difiiculty  is  also  overcome  by  putting  earthenware  pipes 
inside,  and  filling  up  the  interspace  with  cement. 

Cares. — ^Though  the  fragments  brought  up  in  the  sand-pump 
wiU  indicate  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which  are  being  traversed,  it 
18  often  desirable  to  obtain  a  core  of  the  actual  stratum  itself, 
which  will  show  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  dip  of  the 
rocks,  and  possibly  contain  fossils  and  so  afford  valuable  knowledge 
concerning  their  precise  age.  A  core  is  cut  out  either  by  rota- 
tion or  percussion.  In  the  former  case  the  tool  consists  of  a 
sheet-iron  cylinder  (Figs.  127  and  128)  armed  at  the  hottom  with 
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uteel  Bftwing  teetb ;  in  the  latter  the  cylinder  is  eniTOunded  by 
four  catting  chisels,  which  chip  out  a  ring  and  leave  a  aolid 
cylioder  standing. 

The  core  now  has  to  be  detached,  and  for  this  purpose  ■vmious 
contrivanoM  may  be  adopted.  One  of  Arrault's  tools  is  shown  in 
Fig.iZ9.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder  a  attached  to  the  fork  i^  inth  a 
longitudinal  slot  containing  a  sliding  bar  d,  aimed  with  a  toothed 
wedgti  «,  which  is  preTented  from  dropping  out  l^  the  shoulder  /. 
The  bar  d  is  further  kept  in  position  by  tho  spring  g  h,  lized  at 


Tias.  117  &  12?. 


Fio.  129. 


BecUon  at  A  B. 


the  top  of  the  tube,  which  presses  it  against  the  two  outer  plates 
ij  and  the  ring  k;  lia&  little  slot  in  the  spring,  and  m  a  small 
stud  upon  the  bar  d.  When  this  tool  is  lowered  over  the  core 
and  the  wedge  e  touches  the  bottom  of  the  annular  groove  around 
it,  the  tube  slides  down  and  forces  the  wedge  inwards ;  the 
weight  of  the  rods  causes  sufficient  pressure  to  drive  the  teeth  of 
the  wedge  into  the  core  and  break  it  off.  In  the  meantime  the 
slot  I  has  passed  over  the  stud  m ;  the  wedge  is  thus  prevented 
from  slipping  down,  and  the  coro  is  held  till  it  is  drawn  up  to  the 
surface. 

In  order  that  the  direction  of  the  dip  may  be  ascertained  from 
the  core,  it  is  neceE^ni7  to  know  exactly  bow  it  stood  when  it  was 
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im  *itu.  Id  Yictori&*  the  rods  and  the  oore-bteaker  are  put 
together  at  the  florfiioe,  and  all  the  joints  are  marked  In  a  straight 
line  with  a  chisel.  The  rods  are  then  taken  apart,  and  are  cara- 
f ollf  acnwed  together  in  precisely  the  game  manner  when  they 
are  lowered  into  the  bore-hole.  If  the  position  of  the  marks  li 
the  sntfaoe  is  noted  while  the  core  is  being  detached,  the  direction 
of  the  dip  can  at  once  be  determined.  To  prevent  the  possibility 
oi  error  from  a  movement  of  the  core  after  it  has  been  detached, 
it  is  marked  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  vertical 
scratch  or  groove.  This  is  made  by  a  sharp  steel  point  on  the 
gripper  as  it  slides  dowD  over  the  core. 

A  method  lately  invented  by  Arrault  condsts  la  lowering  a 
compass,  enclosed  in  a  case  made  of  phosphor  hrmun,  oq  to  the 


Fio.  130. 
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top  of  the  core  {Vi^.  130  and  130A).  The  case  has  an  India* 
rabber  base,  with  two  grooves  filled  with  felt  impregnated  with 
a  thick  ink.  The  oompase  case  also  contains  clockwork,  arranged 
like  an  alanun,  which  cao  be  made  to  liberate  a  catch  and  so 
dvnp  the  compass.  The  compass  is  lowered  by  a  rope,  and  suffi- 
dmt  time  is  given  to  enable  ittoasaume  its  proper  position  before 
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it  is  fixed  by  the  clockwork.  It  is  drawn  up,  the 
core  is  then  extracted,  and  by  means  of  the  ink  marks 
the  compass  can  be  put  upon  the  core  in  precisely  tlie 
same  position  as  it  originally  occupied  in  the  hole. 

Instead  of  using  ink  marks,  some  plastic  materi&I  * 
such  as  clay  may  be  lowered  on  to  the  top  of  the  core 
and  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  take  an  impres- 
sion. A  clockwork  arrangement  in  a  watertight  lx>ic 
above  the  plastic  lump  sets  a  magnet  fast  after  tbe 
lapse  of  a  given  time  as  before,  and  when  the  core  is 
brought  up  it  is  placed  so  as  to  fit  the  impressions, 
the  orientation  of  which  is  known  by  the  magnet.t 

Wooden  Rods. — In  some  districts  wooden  rods  are 
found  more  suitable  than  iron  ones.     They  have  been 
used   in  Canada,  and  they  are  preferred  in  Galicia. 
Fig.  131  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  rods  are 
made  for  boring  oil  wells  in  that  country.     The  rods 
employed  in  Qalicia  are  of  ash,  32  feet  10  inches  (10  m.) 
long,  and  2  inches  in  diameter ;  at  each  end  a  forked 
iron  coupling  is  riveted  on,  terminating  by  a  conical 
male  or  female  screw,  and  in  the  middle  are  two 
strapping  plates  of  iron  to  give  more  strength  and 
stifihess.    To  the  end  of  the  lowest  rod  is  attached  an 
Oeynhausen  sliding  joint  which  carries  a  sinker  bar 
with  the  cutting  chisel  attached  to  it.    The  sinker 
bar  is  from  20  to  30  feet  (6  to  9  m.)  long,  and  weighs 
from  X2  to  15  cwt.  (600  to  750  kil.). 

The  top  of  the  line  of  rods  is  fastened  to  a  chain 
(Fig.  132) ;  this  makes  three  turns  round  one  end  of 
the  boring  beam,  capped  for  this  purpose  by  a  casting 
with  a  spiral  groove,  and  is  then  wound  on  to  a  little 
windlass  placed  on  the  beam.  The  beam  receives  its 
up-and-down  movement  from  a  connecting  rod  attached 
to  a  crank  upon  the  axle  of  a  wheel  driven  by  a  belt 
from  a  small  steam-engine,  t 

After  boring,  the  chain  is  unfastened,  and  the  rods 
are  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  hemp  or  manilla  rope 
if  inch  (45  mm.)  in  diameter,  which  is  also  used  for 
working  the  sand-pump.  The  master  borer  can  per- 
form all  the  necessary  operations  while  sitting  in  front 
of  the  hole.  By  means  of  the  rope  a  he  can  work 
the  windlass  upon  which  the  chain  is  coiled,  and  by 
pulling  the  lever  b  he  can  throw  in  or  out  of  gear  the 

*  B,u,  h,  Z.,  1890,  p.  205. 

f  jReporU  and  Statistics  of  the  Mining  Department^  Victoria^ 
Quarter  ended  March  ^i,  iSgi^  Dip  contrivance,  p.  28. 

X  Syroczynski,  *'Note  sur  le  forage  canadien,'*  BvJU.  Soc. 
Ind.  Min.f  tome  iii.i  3®  8erie.    Saint-Ltienne,  1889,  p.  141 7. 
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poll^  which  drivea  the  dram  with  the  winding  rop^  and  bo  raise 
or  knrer  the  rods  or  the  sand-pomp.  The  lerer  a  actuates  a 
brake  ivhich  enables  him  to  stop  the  maohineiy,  if  necessary,  and 
wiUi  faia  left  foot  he  can  press  upon  a  pedal  e,  and  so  regulate 
iha  steam  v&lve,  and  alter  at  pleaanre  the  speed  of  the  engine. 

{to.  133. 


The  cord  d  works  a  second  steam  valve.  Two  other  worlmeo, 
one  at  the  bore-hole,  and  the  other  on  a  platform  33  feet  {10  m.) 
above  him,  are  shown  in  the  act  of  unsciewing  and  putting  awajr 
the  rods. 

During  the  actual  boring,  the  two  araistants  stand  at  the  hole 
and  turn  the  rods,  whibt  the  master  borer  regulates  the  blow  by 
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the  cord  a  which  commands  the  windlass,  and  the  cord  d  wl^oli 
controls  the  admission  of  steam. 

The  tower  or  derrick  is  about  50  feet  (15  to  16  m.)  high,  &zicl 
16  feet  (5  m.)  square  at  the  base.     It  is  closed  in  with  plaiiJca* 
The  adjacent  space  required  for  the  steam-engine,  belts,  wheels, 
^M  IS  35  square  yards  (30  square  m.).     The  end  of  the  be&m 
travels  about   20   inches  (50  cm.);   but  owing   to  the  inter- 
position of  the  sliding  joint  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  somo- 
what  leas.     There  are  about  50  to  60  blows   a  minute.     After 
work  has  gone  on  for  a  time,  and    the  debris  begin  to   aocu* 
mulate,  the  rods  are  withdrawn  and  the  shell-pump  is  lowered 
by  the  rope.     It  is  a  cylinder  32   feet  (10  m.)    long,    with, 
a  valve  in  the  bottom ;  it  fills  itself,  it  is  drawn  up,  and  the  valve 
is  opened  to  discharge  the  sludge.     In  consequence  of  the  light- 
ness of  the  rods,  the  conicity  of  the  screw  joints,  and  the  skill  of 
the  workmen,  the  various  boring  operations  are  carried  on  with 
surprising  rapidity.     Scarcely  half  a  minute  is  required  for  un- 
screwing a  joint,  and  a  set  of  rods  650  feet  long  (200  m.)  is  drawn 
up  or  lowered  in  10  or  12  minutes. 

For  a  hole  1000  feet  (300  m.)  deep,  the  four  operations  of 
raising  the  chisel,  lowering  and  raising  the  shell-pump,  and 
again  lowering  the  rods  and  chisel,  do  not  require  more  than 
an  hour. 

Three  men  are  required,  of  whom  one  is  the  master  borer  and 
one  the  engineman.  Their  wages  do  not  exceed  10  florins  a  day, 
and  if  the  wages  of  the  smiths,  who  are  constantly  required,  are 
added,  the  total  cost  of  wages  per  day  will  be  from  15  to  16 
florins. 

The  initial  diameter  of  the  hole  varies  from  9I  inches  (0*25  m.) 
to  15!  inches  (o'40  m.)  in  loose  ground,  and  the  final  diameter  is 
4  inches  (o'lo  m.).  The  hole  is  lined  with  tubes  throughout, 
they  are  made  of  welded  sheet-iron  screwed  together  and  peif  ectly 
watertight. 

The  successive  columns  of  tubes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  hole 
are  placed  one  within  the  other.  They  are  not  withdrawn  till  the 
hole  is  completed.  The  cost  of  the  plant  varies  from  8000  to 
10,000  florins,  including  a  12  to  15  h. -p.  steam-engine,  which, 
with  its  boiler,  comes  to  3500  florins.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  the  tubing,  which,  according  to  the  diameter,  varies  from 
3  to  10  or  II  florins  per  metre. 

The  boring  contractors  ask  from  15  to  25  florins  per  metre  for 
a  boring  estimated  to  be  1000  feet  deep  (300  metres),  plus  50  per 
cent,  of  the  petroleum  obtained  in  the  first  case,  or  30  per  cent, 
in  the  latter.  They  leave  the  tubes  necessary  for  preserving  the 
well,  provided  they  are  paid  one-half  of  their  value.  Contracts  are 
also  made  for  sinking  wells  at  50  florins  per  metre,  without  any 
interest  in  the  output. 

As  an  example  of  the  work,  a  well  was  bored  738  feet  deep 
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(225  m.)  at  Wietrzno,  by  M.  Suszycki,  beginning  witb  a  diameter 

of  i5}iDche8  (0-40  m.)  and  ending  with  5I  inches  ('145  m.)  in  90 

days,  of  which  70  were  occupied  in  actual  boring.     The  average 

ptogrooB  was  10  feet  6  inches  per  day  (3*20  m.),the  maximum  32 

feet  (9*81  m.)  per  day.    Seveial  wells  have  been  bored  to  a  depth 

of  1500  feet  (over  450  metres)  at  Stoboda  Runzwoska.     Under 

some   ezoeptionaUy  favourable  drcumstanoes  a  hole   475   feet 

(145  m.)  deep  was  bored  in  eight  days  with  140  hours  of  effective 

work. 

This  system,  therefore,  seems  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Qslida.  The  American  method  of  boring  with  the  rope,  which 
answers  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal, 
did  not  succeed  in  Galida,  with  the  soft  Tertiary  rocks,  which 
often  dip  considerably.  As  regards  the  material  for  the  rods, 
wood  is  to  be  preferred  to  iron  in  Galicia.  Wooden  rods  are 
lighter  and  more  easily  manipulated  than  iron  rods,  besides  which 
they  are  more  easily  repaired,  a  matter  of  much  importance  in 
dis^cts  far  from  foundries  and  engineering  shops. 

Driven  Wells. — Under  the  head  of  boring  by  percussion  may 
be  dassed  the  process  of  making  driven  wells,  or  Abyssinian  tube- 
wells,  as  they  are  often  called  in  this  country.  A  tube  shod  with 
steel  is  rammed  down  by  a  heavy  weighty  raised  by  men  with 
ropes  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  and  strike 
a  stop  damped  to  the  tube.  The  tube  is  perforated  just  above 
the  shoe,  and  when  a  water-bearing  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel  is 
reached,  water  flows  into  it,  and  can  be  pumped  up.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  special  process,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  true 
mining. 


m.  BOBING  BY  PEBCUSSION  WITH  BOPE. 

American  SyatenoL — ^The  use  of  the  rope  for  boring  is  of  very 
ancient  date  in  China,  and  the  process  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  America  for  the  purprse  of  obtaining  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  American  system 
has  been  employed  at  Port  Clarence,  on  the  Tees,  for  obtaining 
brine.* 

The  first  operation  consists  in  erecting  the  drilling  rig,  consist- 
ing of  the  derrick,  steam-engine,  band-wheel,  walking  beam,  bull- 
wheel  and  sand-pump  reel. 

The  derrick  (Fig.  133)  is  a  framework  in  the  form  of  an  acute 
truncated  pyramid,  72  feet  high,  20  feet  by  20  feet  at  the  base, 
and  about  3  feet  square  at  the  top.  It  is  ingeniously  constructed 
of  3-inch  plank,  without  any  large  or  heavy  pieces  of  timber,  and 

*  Che  Keve  Foster,  '*Soine  Mininff  Notes  in  1887,"  Tram,  Min,  Assoc. 
tndJnst.f  CWmcaUf  vol.  IL    Truro,  1&8,  p.  128. 
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fS  &  lever,  a  Mction  pulley  (/)  can  be  brongbt  againel  the  baud- 
wheel  K  as  to  drive  the  sand  reel. 

Tbne  are  the  principal  parte  of  the  rig.     In  addition  there  are 
wuited: — 

1.  A  set  oE  driUing  tools  (h,  i,  j,  k,  I). 

2.  A  Band-putnp  (m),  or  a  bailer. 

3.  A  rope  ^)  ij  inch  in  diameter  for  lifting  the  tools. 

4.  A  rope  (1^)  j  inch  in  diameter  for  working  the  boiler  or 
the  sand-pump. 

Fio.  134.      Ko,  135.    no.  136.    no.  137.    no.  138.     no.  139. 
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The  set  of  drilling  tools  consist  of  the  following  parts :- 


iK.  IJ4  (Md  *■  Fig.  133) 

,      13s  (and  i    „       „  ) 

'■    31 

;      l37('ndi    "      ,'.'  ) 

'    31 

,      i38  4i39(M.d'.  I'lg- 

133) 

Length.    Wei  glib 
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The  jars  are  like  two  links  of  a  chain,  and  their  object  is  to 
enable  an  upward  blow  to  be  struck  if  the  bit  sticks ;  the  foroe  of 
this  upward  blow  is  increased  by  the  momentum  of  the  siiilirer 
bar. 

The  rope  socket  receives  the  end  of  the  boring  cable,  any  p^rt 
of  which  can  be  connected  to  the  walking  beam  by  a  claaip  &t- 
tacbel  to  an  adjustable  link  called  the  temper  screw  (Fig.  140}. 


Fio.  14a 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 
6< 


The  bniler  is  a  wrouglit-iron  cylinder,  18  or  20  feet  long,  with  a 
valve  in  the  bottom,  which  opens  as  soon  as  its  projecting  stem 
touches  the  ground. 

The  sand-pump  (Fig.  141)  is  nn  iron  cylinder,  5  feet  or  more  long, 
with  a  valve  in  the  bottom  and  a  piston.  When  it  is  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  piston  descends,  and  when  the  piston 
is  raised,  it  sucks  the  mud  and  d^bns  into  the  cylinder,  and  they 
are  retained  by  the  valve. 

When  the  hole  has  to  pass  through  loose  alluvial  soil,  a  driv6- 
pipe  {a  a,  Fig.  350)  is  rammed  down  befoi-e  any  true  boring  begins. 
The  drive-pipe  is  made  of  steel,  \  inch  thick,  and  is  8  j  inches  in 
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dkmeter  internally.  It  is  supplied  in  lo-feet  lengths,  and  these 
ire  connected;  like  gas-pipes,  by  screwed  sleeve  couplings,  14 
inches  long.     The  first  pipe  is  shod  with  a  sharp  steel  shoe. 

The  drive-pipe,  protected  at  the  top  by  an  iron  cap,  is  rammed 
down  by  a  heavy  wooden  block  {matd),  like  the  ram  or  monkey  of 
a  pile-driver,  working  between  two  vertical  guides,  and  length 
after  length  is  added  as  it  descends.  The  manner  in  which  the 
blow  is  given  will  be  plain  from  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig. 
142),  in  which  the  guides  are  omitted.  The  maul  {a)  himgs  from  a 
rope  or  cable  which  passes  over  the  crown  pulley  (b)  at  the  top  of 
the  derrick  and  round  the  shaft  of  the  bull-wheel  (c).  Another 
rope  is  attached  to  the  crank  of  the  band-wheel  (d),  and  tied  to 
the  first  rope.  As  the  crank  revolves  it  pulls  the  cable  and  raises 
the  maal,  and  then  letting  the  cable  go  back,  causes  the  maul  to 
drop. 

When  the  pipe  has  been  rammed  down  until  the  shoe  is  driven 
into  hard  ground,  the  earth  inside  has  to  be  removed.  A 
swivel-head  is  attached  to  the  rope  in  place  of  the  block,  and  to  it 
are  screwed  the  sinker  bar,  or  the  auger-stem,  and  a  bit.  This  is 
worked  up  and  down  like  the  maul,  save  that  it  is  rotated ;  water 
is  poured  in,  and  soon  the  earth  is  knocked  up  into  mud.  The 
sand'pnmp  is  then  lowered  and  the  mud  brought  up.  These 
operations  are  repeated,  and  when  60  feet  have  been  cleared  in 
this  way  the  regular  boring  can  be  commenced. 

The  proper  cable  is  placed  upon  the  bull-wheel  shaft,  one  end 
brought  over  the  crown  pulley  and  attached  to  the  socket,  and  to 
this,  in  succession,  the  sinker  bar,  jars,  auger-stem,  and  bit.  I  will 
now  suppose  the  string  of  drilling  tools  to  be  hanging  in  the  hole. 
The  temper  screw  (Fig.  140,  and  n  Fig.  1 33)  is  clamped  to  the  cable, 
and  its  eye  hung  on  to  the  hook  at  the  end  of  the  walking  beam, 
the  cable  is  now  lowered,  and  the  string  of  tools  hangs  from  the 
walking  beam.  The  engine  is  set  in  motion,  and  as  the  band- 
wheel  revolves,  the  crank  turns  and  causes  the  walking  beam  to 
move  up  and  down,  and  the  bit  strikes  a  succession  of  blows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  driller  rotates  the  tool  by  turning 
the  damp  round  and  round,  this  causes  the  slack  of  the  cable  to 
ooil  around  the  part  below  the  temper  screw.  After  a  time  he 
tarns  the  other  way,  and  the  coils  unwind ;  this  process  is  1*0- 
peated  over  and  over  again.  As  the  hole  deepens,  the  screw 
above  the  clamp  is  fed  out,  and  when  it  can  go  no  farther  the 
clamp  is  loosened,  and  shifted  higher  up  after  the  screw  has  been 
run  back. 

The  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  made  by  the  chipping  motion  of  the 
bit,  are  removed  by  the  sand-pump  lowered  and  raised  by  the 
special  rope  on  the  sand-pump  reel,  driven  by  the  friction  pulley. 
An  examination  of  the  small  fragments  drawn  up  in  the  sand- 
pomp,  tells  the  driller  what  rocks  he  is  passing  through.  The 
tvo  operations,  drilling  and  clearing  out,  are  repeated  until  tho 
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hole  has  reached  the  required  depth.     At  Port  Clarence  the  liold 
has  to  be  lined  with  a  steel  tube  (Fig.  350,  in  which  the  sizo 
of  the  tubes  is  greatly  exaggerated),  6f  inches  in  diameter   in- 
ternally ;  for  the  first  150  feet  from  the  bottom  the  steel  is  li3,If 
an  inch  thick,  then  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  for  300  feet,  axici 
the  remainder  quarter-inch  thick.     With  the  sleeve  couplin^r^ 
over  them,  they  just  pass  down  the  drive-pipe.     In  the  rock-8aJt> 
and  in  the  600  feet  of  water-bearing  sandstone,  the  lining  pii>o 
is  perforated  with  holes  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  1 2  inches  apajrfe 
vertically.* 

By  the  American  system  the  cost  of  a  brine  well  at  Poi*f> 
Clarence,  1000  feet  deep,  including  the  rig  and  a  share  of  tho 
boiler,  is  ;^iooo,  and  it  is  drilled  in  three  weeks. 

Some  wells  bored  by  the  diamond  drill,  on  the  other  hand,  cost* 
^^3000  each,  and  took  three  months  to  make. 

The  American  sjstem  presents,  therefore,  very  great  advan- 
tages, especisdly  in  the  case  where  holes  have  to  be  numerous,  and 
where  it  is  not  certain  how  long  a  well  will  retain  its  productive- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  in  making  preliminary  explorations  of 
the  rocks  of  a  new  district,  the  diamond  drill  may  fairly  claim 
the  superiority,  because  it  furnishes  actual  cores,  showing  the  dip, 
which  give  a  better  idea  of  the  strata  than  pounded  fragments. 

Though  to  English  eyes  the  American  *'rig"  appears  rather 
rough,  we  cannot  but  admire  its  effectiveness,  and  also  its  suit- 
abiUty  in  the  case  of  petroleum  and  brine  wells.  The ''  rig  "  erected 
for  boring  is  utilised  for  pumping  when  the  hole  is  completed,  so . 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  expense  in  the  plant.  The  various 
parts  of  the  "  rig  **  are  very  simple  in  construction,  and  as  timber 
is  largely  u»ed  in  place  of  metal,  repairs  can  be  done  by  the 
master  driller,  without  the  aid  of  fitter  or  foundry .t 

Mather  and  Flatt^s  System. — Another  method  of  boring 
with  the  rope  is  that  which  is  employed  by  Messrs.  Mather  and 
Platt.t  Its  peculiarities  are  a  flat  rope,  and  a  special  contrivance 
for  rotating  Uie  chisel. 

Fig.  143  represents  a  side  elevation  of  one  of  the  boring 
machines. 

A  A,  flat  hempen  rope  4^  inches  broad,  by  ^  inch  thick ;  B  B, 
boring  head  ;  C,  drum  or  reel  for  the  rope,  driven  by  the  steam- 
engine  D ;  E  E,  wooden  or  cast-iron  frame ;  F,  guide  pulley ;  G, 
flanged  pulley  carried  in  a  fork  on  the  top  of  the  piston-rod  of  a 
vertical  single-acting  steam-engine  shown   by  the  dotted  lines. 

*  For  the  process  of  obtalDing  the  salt  see  Chapter  VI. 

f  Many  of  my  figures  and  occasional  explanations  are  borrowed  from 
the  useful  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Co.,  Limited,  of 
Bradford  and  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  who  have  furnished  both  the  plane 
and  the  drillers  for  the  welLs  bored  on  the  American  system  at  Port 
Clarence. 

t  W.  Mather,  "  On  Well-Boring  and  Pumping  Machinery/'  JPiroe.  Imt. 
Alech,  Eng.t  1869,  p.  278. 
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J  is  a  damp  by  which  the  rope  A  is  fixed  while  boring  is 
goiDg  on. 

Steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston  (Fig.  144)  raising  the 
pulley  G ;  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened, 
the  steam  eficapes,  and  the  piston,  pulley,  rope,  and  boring  head  all 
drop.  The  exhaust  port  is  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  cushion  of 
steam  which  prevents  the  piston  from  striking  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  The  steam  and  exhaust  valves  are  worked  automatically 
by  tappets,  M  M,  actuated  by  the  piston-rod.  The  length  of  the 
stroke  can  be  varied  from  i  to  8  feet  by  shifting  these  tappets. 
The  usual  speed  is  24  blows  a  minute. 

The  boring  head  (Fig.   145)  forms  a  special  feature  of  Mr. 

Mather's  invention.    The  chisels  or  cutters  D  are  fixed  by  nuts 

in  the  cast-iron  block  C;  E  is  a  cylindrical  block  serving  as  a 

guide,  aud  F  is   a  second  or  upper  guide   which  assists    in 

effecting   the  rotation.      On  its  circumference  there  are  ribs 

which  catch  in  one  direction ;  the}  are  placed  at  an  inclination, 

like  segments  of  a  screw  thread  of  very  long  pitch.      Each 

alternate  plate  has  the  projecting  ribs  inclined  in  the  opposite 

direction,  so  that  one-half  of  the  bars  turn  the  rod  round  in 

rising,  and  the  other  half  turn  it  in  the  same  direction  during 

the  descent;  but  they  simply  assist  in  producing  the  rotation 

which  is  mainly  secured  by  the  contrivance  represented  above  F. 

Two  cast-iron  collars,  G  and   H,  ai*e  cottered  to  the  top  of 

the  bar  B,  and  their  deep  ratchet-teeth  are  set  exactly  in  line 

with  one  another.     J  is  a  movable  bush  sliding  upon  the  bar  B, 

and  attached  to  the  boring  rope  by  the  bow  K  and  a  short  piece 

of  chain. 

The  bush  J  has  ratchet-teeth  on  its  upper  and  lower  faces,  but 
the  upper  teeth  are  set  half  a  tooth  in  advance  of  the  lower 
ones.  During  the  ascent  of  the  rope,  the  bush  has  the  position 
shown  in  the  figure ;  but  when  the  tool  strikes  the  blow,  the 
bosh  descends,  and  the  centre  of  the  inclined  surface  of  each  lower 
tooth  of  J  strikes  the  point  of  a  tooth  of  G,  and  then  slides  down 
on  it^  twisting  J,  and  with  it  the  flat  rope,  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
tooth.  At  the  conmiencement  of  the  lift  the  bush  J  receives 
a  further  twist  of  half  a  tooth  by  coming  against  H.  The  flat 
rope  is  thus  twisted  altogether  to  the  extent  of  one  tooth,  and  in 
untwisting  it  turns  the  tool  a  like  amount ;  automatic  rotation  of 
the  cutters  is  thus  secured. 

P  (Fig.  143)  is  the  hhell-pump,  or  sludger,  and  Q  is  an  overhead 
sospeDsion  bar  by  means  of  which  it  is  brought  over  the  litt'e 
table  R  in  the  tank  T.  The  screw  S  serves  to  raise  the  table  R 
until  the  pump  rests  upon  it,  and  on  knocking  out  a  cotter  in  the 
rod  which  supports  the  seating  of  the  bottom  valve,  the  sludge  is 
speedily  discharged. 

One  man  can  attend  to  all  the  operations  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing, changing  the  boring  tool  for  the  shell -pump  or  vice  vprsd^ 

1L 
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\         and  iTgalaiing  the  boring.     Two  labourers  are  employed  to 
change  the  catters  and  clear  out  the  sheU-pump. 

Cores  may  be  cut  out  as  in  other  systems  of  boring,  and 
eztiacted,  so  as  to  show  the  nature  and  dip  of  the  strata.  As  the 
rope  is  flat^  cores  can  he  brought  up  without  any  twist. 

The  flat  rope  method  is  used  by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  for 
holes  from  20  inches  to  45  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  case  of 
small  holes  from  which  no  cores  are  required,  they  now  adopt  the 
American  system  on  account  of  its  ezpeditiousness. 

fVom  what  has  been  said  it  is  very  evident  that  a  great  diversity 
of  practice  exists  in  making  bore-holes,  and  the  miner  may  have 
Kome  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  which  system  to  adopt  for 
any  given  purpose.  In  the  case  of  large  undertakings,  he  usually 
applies  to  some  firm  of  engineers,  who  by  long  and  constant  expe- 
rience in  their  art  are  able  to  guarantee  success. 

Surveying  Bore-holeB. — It  is  often  assumed  by  boring  engi- 
neers that  the  holes  which  they  drill  are  perfectly  vertical ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  have  some  means  of  measuring  the  devia- 
tion of  a  bore-hole  from  the  vertical,  and  surveying  its  exact  course. 

A  useful  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  Macgeorge's  clinograph.* 
It  consiRts  in  the  main  of  two  glass  bulbs,  the  upper  one  carrying 
a  plummet,  the  lower  one  a  magnetic  needle ;  both  bulbs  are 
filled  with  gelatine.  When  hot  the  gelatine  is  liquid,  and  the 
plummet  and  the  needle  are  free  to  move ;  when  the  gelatine  is 
cold  both  are  set  fast.  The  gelatine  simply  serves  as  a  clamp 
which  will  act  of  itself  after  a  certain  time. 

The  exact  construction  is  explained  by  Fig.  I46.t  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  cylinder  terminating  in  a  short  neck 
and  a  bulb  at  the  bottom.  In  this  is  a  magnetic  needle  Fig.  146. 
attached  to  a  hollow  pear-shaped  glass  float,  which  will 
always  stand  upright  upon  its  pivot  and  so  enable  the 
needle  to  swing  round  without  touching  the  sides.  A 
smaller  glass  cylinder,  with  a  bulb  at  the  top,  is  inserted 
through  an  air-tight  cork  and  a  brass  capsule  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  large  one.  Its  lower  end  passes  into  a  cork, 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  the  float  of  the  needle.  y_. 
The  upper  bulb  contains  a  delicate  plummet  of  glass,  (2 
with  diminutive  hollow  float  at  the  top  and  a  solid  ball 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  prevented  from  dropping  out  by  a  delicate 
g;rating.  It  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solidifying  fluid  which  fills  the  cylinders  and  bulbs,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  it  will  assume  a  vertical  position  whenever  it  is  free 
to  move. 

•"The  Clinograph,"   Enoineering,  vol.  xxxix.  (1885),  p.  260     **The 
Piaoood  Drill  Clinometer/'  Juin,  Jour.,  voL  Uii.  (1883),  p.  1509. 
t  Brough,  3fine  Surveying,  p.  276. 
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Id  order  to  make  use  of  these  dip-recorders,  or  dinostoUs^  as 
Mr.  Macgeorge  calls  them,  six  are  placed  in  a  bath  of  warm  wa^ter, 
which  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling.     In  the  meantime  a  brass 
cylinder  is  also  heated  by  filling  it  several  times  with  boiling 
water,  and  when  the  clinostats  have  been  inserted  one  after   t>be 
other  into  it,  it  is  lowered  into  the  bore-hole  and  allowed    to 
remain  there  for  two  or  three  hours.     By  this  time  the  gelatine 
will  have  set ;  the  brass  case  is  drawn  up  and  the  clinostats  are 
examined  one  by  one  in  a  special  instrument  designed  by   'M.r, 
Macgeorga     This  has  an  arrangement  for  placing  the  dmostat 
in  exactly  the  same  position  which  it  occupied  in  the  bore-hole, 
and  for  enabling  its  angle  of  inclination  and  its  magnetic  bearing 
to  be  measured  very  accurately.    The  mean  of  the  six  sets    of 
observations  is  then  taken  as  representing  the  correct  deviation. 

If  a  bore-hole  is  approximately  vertical,  and  the  strata  com- 
paratively cool,  the  brass  tube  containing  the  clinostats  may  be 
lowered  with  a  wire  rope ;  but  if  the  sti^ata  are  hot  or  the  bore- 
bole  somewhat  flat,  ^inch  iron  pipe  is  employed  for  inserting' 
the  brass  case.  Care  is  taken  to  interpose  a  distance  tube  of 
brass  between  the  case  and  the  pipes,  to  prevent  their  action  on 
the  magnets.  If  the  bore-hole  is  warm,  cold  ^vater  is  forced  down 
the  pipe  so  as  to  flow  outside  the  case  with  the  clinostats,  and 
congeal  the  gelatine. 

If  observations  are  made  at  regular  intervals,  say  at  every  100 
feet,  the  path  of  the  bore-hole  can  be  traced  with  great  accuracy. 

The  apparatus  may  also  be  used  over  a  core  extractor  when  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  dip 
of  the  strata.  Macgeorge  employs  a  brass  tube  set  excentric- 
ally,  and  provided  with  a  bell-mouth  below.  This  receives  the 
end  of  the  core,  and  the  excentricity  of  the  tube  causes  pressure 
on  one  side  which  makes  the  core  break  off.  The  core-extractor 
contains  an  inner  tube,  slotted  from  end  to  end,  which  expands 
as  the  core  enters  it  and  nips  it  tightly. 

Mr.  Macgeorge  gives  numerous  instances  of  ascertained  deflec- 
tions of  bore-holes.  At  Scotchman's  United  mine,  Stawell,  Vic- 
toria (Figs.  147  and  148),  a  bore-hole  370  feet  deep,  put  down  with  a 
diamond  drill,  was  found  to  have  a  deviation  of  37  feet  3  inches 
It  is  calculated  that  ;^23ii  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
path  of  the  drill  had  been  surveyed  before  the  driving  was  com- 
menced. At  the  Oriental  Company's  mine  a  bore-hole  turned 
out  to  be  60  feet  9  inches  out  of  its  proper  course  in  a  depth  of 
425  feet.  Similar  cases  of  deflection  have  been  noted  in  bore-holes 
made  in  G^ermany  both  by  the  diamond  drill,  and  by  the  percussive 
method. 

The  deviation  from  the  vertical  may  likewise  be  recorded  by 
Nolten's*  method,  which  depends  upon  the  etching  action  of 

♦  P.  K.,  **The  Deviation  of  Bore-holes,"  CollUry  Ovardian,  vol.  liii. 
(1887),  p.  775- 
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A,  shaft ;  B,  supposed  position  of  the  bore-hole ;  A  B,  level 
driven  out  from  A  to  strike  the  bore-hole ;  C,  actual  position  of 
the  bore-holes ;  D,  E,  F,  G,  drivages  made  in  search  of  the  bore- 
hole. The  section  shows  that  if  the  bore-hole  had  been  continued 
to  a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  deviation  would  have  amounted  to  75 
feet. 
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hydroflaoric  acid  upon  glass.  A  glasB  cylinder  with  a  truly  iLit 
bottom,  and  the  eidee  at  right  angles  to  the  base,  is  partly  SHotl 
with  dilute  hydrofluoric  add,  put  into  a  case,  carefully  lowered 
into  the  hole,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  half  an  hour.  Tbe 
add  eats  into  the  glass,  which  is  then  drawn  up.  Tbe  line  of  etching' 
records  what  was  the  horizontal  plane  when  tbe  cylinder  was  in 
the  bore-hole,  and  the  angle  between  it  and  the  fiat  bottom 
measures  the  deviation  from  the  verticoL 

Trouv^*  has  designed  an  electric  lamp  with  a  mirror  set  at  an 
angle  of  45*,  which  is  lowered  into  the  bore-hole  and  givee  an 
image  of  the  strata.  The  observer  at  the  sorface  a-rainjruii^  this 
image  by  means  of  a  telescope. 

*  £ag,  Min.  Joar.,  toL  I.  (1S90),  p.  483. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BKEAEING  GROUND 


Hand  tools  :  Shovel,  crow-bar,  pick,  wedge,  saw  ;  tools  for  boring  holes.-* 
£xcaTatiiig  machinerj. — Transmission  of  power  by  air,  water,  and 
electricitj. — Diggers,  dredges,  rock-drills,  groove-cutters,  tunnellers. 
— ^Explosives  and  blasting. — Driving  and  sinking. — Fire-setting.— 
Sxcavating  by  water. 


TOOLS. — ^The  kinds  of  ground  in  which  mining 
operatdons  have  to  be  carried  on  vary  within  the  widest  limits, 
from  loose  quicksands  to  rocks  which  are  so  hard  that  the  best 
steel  tools  will  scai-cely  touch  them. 

Shovel. — Loose  ground    can  be    removed  with  the  shovel. 

Probably  some  of  the  first  digging  tools  were  merely  pointed  sticks; 

indeed,  the  Burmese  workman  of  to-day  uses  an  iron-shod  stake 

for  sinking  oil-wells.     Shovels  vary  a  good  deal  in  shape  and 

make,  according  to  the  special  piu'poses  for   which   they  are 

employed,  and  also  according  to  the  fancies  of  the  users.    The 

plate  or  blade  is  usually  made  of  steel,  and  it  is  pointed  in  front, 

so  as  to  penetrate  easily  into  the  earth  or  stone  that  has  to  be 

moved.     A  wooden  handle  is  attached  to  it  by  a  socket  or  two 

long  straps.    The  handle  is  often  made  of  ash,  and  ia  usually 

short,  but  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  a  long  one  is  preferred. 

In  dealing  with  clay  and  sticky  earth  it  is  advisable  to  have  the 
plate  as  smooth  as  possible ;  the  shovel  with  a  hollow  underneath 
at  the  junction  with  the  socket  is  objectionable  for  material  of 
this  kind,  because  the  cavity  becomes  choked,  and  the  tool  is  then 
less  easily  wielded.  Even  the  projecting  rivets  sometimes  used  to 
attach  the  socket  to  the  plate  cause  a  slight  hindrance,  which 
means  unneoest^ry  waste  of  power.  Shovels,  like  all  other  hand 
tools,  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  strength, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  workmen  from  the  unprofitable  labour  of 
moving  useless  dead  weight. 

In  the  special  case  of  peat,  sharp  spades  are  employed,  which 
cut  through  the  woody  fibres,  and  furnish  lumps  or  sods  of  con- 
venient form  for  drying  and  ^or  subsequent  use  as  fuel. 

When  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  larger  stones  from  all  finer 
materia],  a  fork  with  several  prongs  is  a  convenient  tool. 

Crowbar. — ^This  tool  is  an  iron  lever ;  it  is  used  for  prising  off 
blocks  of  stone,  and  for  shifting  them  after  they  have  been 
detached. 
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Pick. — ^What  is  called  fair,  soft,  or  easy  ground,  such  as  day, 
shale,  decomposed  clay-slate,  and  chalk,  requires  the  use  of  the 
pick  and  the  shovel ;  the  pick  breaks  up  the  ground,  and  the  shovel 
serves  to  shift  it.    The  pick  is  a  tool  of  variable  form,  according 


Fig.  149. 


Fig.  15a 


to  the  material  operated  on.  Thus  there  are  the  navvy's  pick,  the 
poll-pick,  with  a  point  and  a  striking  end  (Fig.  149),  and  numerous 
varieties  of  the  double-pcinted  pick  (Fig.  150),  the  special  tool  of 
the  collier,  but  also  largely  used  in  ore  and  stone  mining.    The 


Fig. 


Fig.  152. 
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blades  of  picks  are  made  either  of  iron  with  steel  tips,  or  else 
entirely  of  steel.  The  latter  is  preferable,  as  it  lasts  so  much 
longer.  The  tip  may  be  a  point  or  a  chisel  edge.  The  blade  is 
usually  set  at  right  angles  to  the  liilt  or  handle ;  but  at  the  under- 
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ground  stone  quarriee  at  Bath  and  Weldon  it  is  oblique,  as  sbown 
in  Fig.  151.  The  object  of  this  form  is  to  enable  the  miner  to  cut 
well  into  the  comers  of  the  deep  horizontal  groove  required  for 
excavating  the  stone.     This  pick  weighs  5  lbs. 

Blunted  picks  are  sharpened  bj  having  the  points  heated  in  the 
blacksmith's  fire,  hammered  to  the  proper  shape  and  tempered. 
In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  large  supply  <A  tools, 
the  blade  ma;  be  made  separable  from  the  hilt,  and  the  miner 
t&kes  the  blades  only  to  the  emitby  when  they  are  worn.  Fig.  152 
shows  a  pick  of  thU  description  used  at  Uansfeld. 

Two  well-known  forma  of  pick  with  separate  blades  are  the 
"  Acme "  and  the  "  Universal "  of  tho  Hardy  Patent  Pick 
Company. 

The  Acme  (Fig.  153)  is  a  pick  used  for  "  holing,"  or  cutting  a 
groove  in  a  soft  rock,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  tool 
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as  narrow  aspoSEible,  in  order  toavoid  the  unneceFsary  work  which 
a  broad  eye  would  occasion.  The  blade  is  made  with  a  notch  at 
the  top,  and  a  wedge  makes  it  fast  to  the  head ;  blades  vary  from 
i^  to  3  lbs.  in  weight. 

The  Univertal  {Fig.  i54)faasthe  large  end  of  the  shaft  or  handle 
fitted  withacast  steel  or  malleable  iron  socket  i  the  small  end  is  put 
through  the  eye  of  the  blade,  which  becomes  firmly  fixed,  because 
the  socket  and  eye  are  carefully  made  to  gauge.  By  striking  the 
small  end  of  the  handle  on  the  ground  the  blade  is  loosened  and 
removed.  Blades  of  various  shapes  may  be  fixed  upon  the  same 
handle,  which  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  remote  districts. 

The  handles  ("  hilts  "  or  "  shafts  ")  are  commonly  mode  of  ash 
or  hickory.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  wattle  fumi!ihi>s 
a  light,  tough,  elastic,  and  durable  wood  for  tho  handles  of  pi<-ks 
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and  other  toolfl.     One  of  the  best  descriptions  is  the  Golden  Green 
Wattle  {Acacia  decurrenSf  var.  moUia). 

Wedge. — ^When  the  ground,  though  harder,  is  nevertheless 

''  jointy/'  or  traversed  by  many  natural  fissures,  the  wedge  comes 

into  play.     The  Cornish  tool  known  as  a  gad  ia  a  pointed  wedge 

(Fig.  155).     The  so-called  *^pick  and  gad  "  work  con- 

Fio.  155.    sistsin  breaking  away  the  easy  ground  with  the  point 

of  the  pick,  wedging  off  pieces  with  the  gad,  driven  in 

by  a  sledge  or  the  poll  of  the  pick,  or  prising  them  off 

with  the  pick  after  they  have  been  loosened  by  the  gad. 

The  Saxon  gad  is  held  on  a  little   handle,    and  is 

struck  with  a  hammer.     It  is  used  like  the  Cornish 

gad  for  wedging  off  pieces  of  jointy  ground,  and  in 

former  days  even  hard  rocks  were  excavated  by  its 

aid.    The  process  consisted  in  chipping  out  a  series  of  parallel 

grooves,  and  then  chipping  away  the  ridges  left  between  them. 

As  a  method  of  driving  levels  or  sinking  shafts,  this  process  is 

naturally  obsolete ;  but  it  is  useful  on  a  small  scale  for  cutting 

recesses  {hitches)  for  fixing  timber,  for  dressing  the  sides  of  levels 

or  shafts  before  putting  in  dams,  and  for  doing  work  in  places 

where  blasting  might  injure  pumps  or  other  machinery. 

SawB. — Eroestone  is  sometimes  excavated  by  sawing.  The 
saws  are  6  or  8  feet  long,  and  i  foot  wide.     The  wooden  handle 

can  be  fixed  so  that  no  part 
Fig.  156.  projects  above  the  saw  when 

.K,  ^  _  fff >       the  tool  is  used  close  to  the 

N§,     roof  (Fig.  156). 

■••  -'^         Tools  used    for    Bdring 
andBlasting. — We  now  come 
to  hard  ground;  and  in  this 
class  we  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rocks  met  with  by  the  miner,  such  as  slate  of  various 
kinds,  hard  grit  and  sandstone,  limestone,  the  metamorphic  schists, 
granite,  and  the  contents  of  many  mineral  veins. 

Bocks  of  this  kind  are  attacked  by  boring  and  blasting.  The 
tools  employed  are  the  auger,  jumper,  or  borer  (drill),  hammer  or 
sledge  {maUety  Cornwall),  scraper  and  charger,  tamping  bar  or 
stemmer,  pricker  or  needle,  claying  bar  and  crowbar. 

Augers, — At  English  gypsum  mines  a  tool  resembling  the  car- 
penter's shell-auger  is  regularly  used  for  boring  holes  for  blasting. 
It  is  worked  by  a  cross  handle,  and  makes  a  hole  i^  inch  in 
diameter.  Boring  is  done  in  the  bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel 
by  screw-augers  in  a  similar  manner. 

Elliott  DrUl, — Screw-augers  mounted  upon  stands  are  common. 
Fig.  157  represents  the  Elliott  drill,  which  consists  of  an  auger 
inserted  into  a  socket  upon  a  feed-screw  c,  which  works  upon  a 
worm-wheel  a,  held  fast  in  a  ring,  when  the  screw  clamp  b  is 
tightened.     On  moving  a  ratchet  brace  backwards  and  forwards. 
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e  is  turned  round,  carrying  the  auger  with  it,  and  when  the  worm- 
wheel  is  tight,  it  advances  slowly  at  the  same  time.  If  a  very 
hard  piece  of  rock  prevents  the  penetration  of  the  anger,  the 
worm-wheel  slips  in  the  ring,  and,  by  suitably  arranging  the 
tightness  of  the  clamp  b,  the  machine  can  be  made  to  accommo- 
date its  advance  to  the  nature  of  the  rock. 

The  drill  itself  is  made  of  a  bar  of  twisted  steel,  which  clears 
itself  of  the  debris  to  a  certain  extent;  when  it  has  penetrated  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  the  clamp  is  loosened,  enabling  the  feed- 
pcrew  to  be  drawn  back  rapidly  without  rotating  at  all.  A  longer 
drill  is  put  in,  and  work  continued. 

The  light  frame  or  standard  is  made  in  two  halves,  and  by 
shifting  a  pin  its  length  can  be  altered  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
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working  place,  whilst  the  final  tightening  is  done  by  a  screw  at 
the  bottom. 

Satchel  Drill. — Where  even  more  simpludty  is  required,  a  self- 
feeding  ratchet  drill  can  be  employed,  with  a  piece  of  timber  set 
up  in  the  working  place  as  an  abutment.  An  auger  is  inserted 
into  a  socket  upon  a  feed-sorew  a  (Fig.  158),  working  in  the  nut  b, 
attached  to  along  sheath.  When  the  ratchet  handle  c  is  worked,  a 
revolves  and  at  the  same  time  advances  from  the  feed-nut,  carrying 
the  auger  with  it.  The  sheath  is  prevented  from  turning  by 
putting  the  eye  of  a  pin  over  one  of  the  projecting  pegs  at  the  rear 
end,  and  allowing  the  pin  to  be  brought  up  by  the  first  twists  against 
the  piece  of  timber.  For  enabling  the  feed-screw,  after  it  has 
advanced  to  it«  full  length,  to  be  quickly  returned  into  the  sheath, 
the  Hardy  Patent  Pick  Company  sometimes  use  Stayner's  Futent 
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Split  Nut,  instead  of  an  ordinary  nut;  when  the  split  nut  is 
loosened,  the  feed-screw  can  be  moved  back  without  loss  of  time 
in  turning. 

These  augers  worked  by  hand  will  do  good  work  in  moderately 
hard  ground,  such  as  tough  shale,  slate,  and  even  sandstone. 

Jumper, — The  simplest  tool  for  boring  holes  by  percussive 
action  is  the  jumper,  a  bar  of  iron  tipped  with  steel,  forged  into 
a  chisel-shaped  edge.  It  is  struck  against  the  rock,  and  turned 
a  little  at  each  blow,  and  in  this  way  chips  out  a  cylindrical 
hole. 

Fig.  159  represents  the  jumper  used  in  the  lead  bearing  sand- 
stone at  Mechemich,  made  of  a  bar  of  iron  |  inch  in  diameter, 
and  7  to  10  feet  in  length.  As  the  rock  is  soft,  the  cutting  edge 
can  be  made  wide  and  sharp.  The  exact  angle  of  the  actual 
cutting  edge  of  a  jumper  which  I  measured  was  42** ;  the  final 
sharpening  is  done  with  a  file.  At  the  open  workings  for  iron- 
stone in  Northamptonshire,  the  edge  comes  to  a  point  in  the 
middle  (Fig.  160). 

The  jumper  used  in  the  Festiniog  slate  mines  (Fig.  161)  has  a 
swelling  in  the  middle,  and  both  ends  are  sharpened ;  the  short 
end  serves  for  beginning  a  hole,  the  large  one  for  completing  it. 
The  ordinary  sharpening  is  done  by  heating  the  end  red-hot,  and 
filing  it  to  the  desired  form  while  the  jumper  is  held  in  a  vice.  It 
is  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  then  is  heated  again  in  the  forge, 
hardened  in  water  and  tempered. 

The  jumper  for  boring  holes  at  any  angle  in  the  rock-salt  of 
Cheshire  has  a  swelling  in  the  middle,  and  tapers  gradually  to 
each  end. 

The  jumper  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone  miner  (Fig.  162)  has  the 
swelling  at  one  end,  and  will  bore  holes  at  any  angle.  Like  the 
Festiniog  tool,  it  is  sharpened  by  being  hammered  into  shape,  and 
finally  filed  when  hot. 

Borers. — ^When  the  rocks  are  harder,  and  also  in  situations 
where  a  jumper  cannot  be  wielded,  the  miner  must  have  recourse 
to  the  borer  or  drill,  which  is  simply  a  steel  chisel  (Fig.  163). 

The  steel  is  brought  to  the  mine  in  the  form  of  round  or 
octagonal  bars,  and  is  cut  up  by  the  mine- smith  into  pieces  of 
the  required  length;  one  end  is  forged  into  a  chisel-shaped 
edge,  the  exact  shape  and  degree  of  sharpness  varying  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  For  hand-diillingthe  steel  is  usually 
\  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter,  but  f  inch  or  even  \  inch  6teel  is 
sometimes  used.  The  old  plan  of  making  the  drill  of  iron,  and 
welding  on  a  piece  of  steel  for  the  cutting  edge  (&t<),  is  almost 
extinct  in  this  country. 

The  shape  of  the  bit  of  the  hand  drills  used  at  Minera  mine, 
North  Wales,  is  shown  in  Figs.  164  and  165,  the  angle  of  the 
edge  being  84°  The  drills  used  with  the  compressed  air  machines 
at  Minera  are  rather  blunter  than  a  right  angle.     At  a  limestoue 
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quarry,  near  the  mine,  the  driUs  have  two  cutting  edges  arranged 

ID  Btep-fashion. 

Dnllfl  for  hard  rocks  ore  sharpened  entirely  at  the  forge;  the 

cutting  edge  ia  hammered  into  the  desired  shape  on  the  anvil 
while  red-hot,  and  then  hard- 
Fiofl.  164  ft  165.  ened  to  suit   the   particular 

«w--?  requiremente  of  the  user.    In 

many  cases  the  desired  tamper 
is  obtained  l^  plunging  the 
tool  when  at  a  blood-colour 
into  cold  water,  and  allowing 
it  to  remain  there ;  but  for 
soft  rock  the  tool  will  work 
efficiently  after  the  hardnetis 
has  been  reduced  by  anneal- 
ing. Id  the  case  of  slate  the 
smith  heats  the  end   of    the 

{'amper  to  blood-colour,  and  just  dips  the  edge  into  water  for  a 
ew  seconds.  He  now  watches  its  colour  as  it  cools  down,  and 
stops  the  annealing  or  tempering  action  by  plunging  the  tool  into 
cold  water  when  a  certain  ^de  of  blue  has  been  reached.  Some 
smiths  rub  the  edge  of  the  tool  upon  a  piece  of  board  with  a  little 
sand,  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  the  changes  of  hue  with  pre- 
cision. 

Before  the  introduction  of  machines,  as  many  as  fifty  drills 
were  sometimes  blunted  in  boring  a  hole  z  feet  deep  by  hand  at 
an  iron  pyrites  mine  in  Carnarvonshire.  This  is  an  exceptional 
case,  but  nevertheless  the  importance  of  having  a  good  smith  at  a 
mine  where  much  sharpening  has  to  be  done  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

A  too!  called  a  "bull"  is  employed  in  boring  holes  in  tough 
hnmatite  and  tough  clay  in  some  districts.  Itisabar  pointed  at 
one  end  and  provided  with  an  eye  at  the  other.  It  is  driven  into 
the  ore  with  a  sledge,  and  by  putting  another  bar  through  the 
eye  it  can  be  withdrawn  without  difficulty.  There  is  practically 
no  difi'ei'ence  between  it  and  the  claying  bar  (Fig.  172). 

Mammera. — The  hole  is  bored  by  striking  the  drill  with  n, 
hammer  or  sledge,  and  turning  it  aft«r  each  blow.  Boring  is 
said  to  be  single-handed  if  the  miner  holds  the  drill  in  one  hand 
and  wields  the  hammer  with  the  other ;  whilst  it  is  called  double- 
handed  when  one  man  strikes  and  another  turns  Sometimes 
there  ore  two  men  to  strike,  one  uftor  the  other,  whilst  a  third 
man  turns  the  drill. 

In  starting  a  hole  a  short  drill  is  chosen,  and  longer  ones  are 
taken  as  the  hole  is  deepened ;  the  smith  is  careful  to  make 
the  cutting  edges  (bite)  diminish  slightly  in  width  as  the  borers 
increase  in  length,  because  the  hole  gradually  decreases  in 
diameter  as  the  tool  wears.     The  bure-liole  is  therefore  not  a  true 
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cylinder,  but  a  fmstum  of  a  veiy  elongated  oone.  It  may  even 
happen  that,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  miner  has  turned 
his  borer,  the  section  of  the  hole  forms  a  triangle  and  not  a  circle. 
The  deep  holes  bored  for  quan-ying  granite  invariably  become 
triangular  after  a  small  depth  has  been  reached ;  but 
the  sides  are  straighter  and  the  comers  less  sharp  Fio.  166. 
than  shown  in  Fig.  166,  which  represents  a  shape 
sometimes  seen  in  date. 

Boring  hammers  and  sledges  are  almost  universally 
made  of  steel;   but   until  comparatively  lately  iron 
hammers  with  a  steel  face  or  pane  were  common, 
and  even  in  some  districts  the  head  of  the  hammer  was  made 
entirely  of  iron,  which  was  worn  into  a  deep  hole  by  the  end  of 
the  hard  steel  drill. 

The  hammers  for  single  handed  boring  vaiy  in  weight  from 
2  to  6  or  7  lbs.  The  hammers  used  by  the  Festiniog  miners  and 
quarry  men  weigh  from  5^  to  7  lbs  (Eig.  167).  The  handle  is  10  to 
1 2  inches  long.     In  some  districts  the  head  is  curved  slightly,  so 

no.  167. 


as  to  follow  the  circle  in  which  it  is  swung.  A  good  miner  should 
be  able  to  wield  the  hammer  with  either  hand,  because  he  may 
have  to  put  in  a  hole  close  to  either  side  of  a  level  or  stops ;  he 
should  also  be  able  to  strike  upwards,  because  occasions  arise 
where  a  hole  bored  in  this  manner  will  be  far  more  advantageous 
for  removing  rock  than  one  bored  downwards. 

The  double-handed  boring  hammer  or  sledge  {mcUletf  Cornwall) 
weighs  from  6  to  10  lbs.  or  more,  and  the  handle  is  2  feet  or  more 
long  (Fig.  168).  If  swung  round  by  good  hands,  it  strikes  a  very 
powerful  blow. 

In  a  rock-boring  competition  in  Cornwall*  a  few  years  ago,  tbrne 
men  from  Tincroft  mine,  two  striking  and  one  turning,  bored  a 
hole  13  inches  deep  in  hard  granite  in  6  minutes  43  seconds^ 

*  The  West  BrUm,  Aug.  9,  1888. 
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Fig.  i68. 


making  91  blows  per  minute;  three  men  from  Dolooath  bored 
12^  inches  in  7  minutes  18  seconds,  making  130  blows  per  minute, 
whilst  a  like  number  from  Cam  Brea  bored  12^  inches  in  8  minu  teti 

with  117  blows  per  minute.  The  Tincroft  men 
slung  the  sledge  round,  the  others  did  not.  The 
drills  used  were  made  of  steel,  i  inch  in  diameter  ; 
but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  bit.  Of  course  these  results  are  simply  use- 
ful as  showing  what  can  be  done  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  and  for  a  very  short  time. 

If  the  hole  is  directed  downwards,  the  miner 
throws  in  a  little  water  and  bores  the  rock  wet.  A 
ring  of  rope  or  leather  put  round  the  drill  prevents 
the  water  from  splashing  him.  The  wat^  serves 
three  purposes:  it  renders  the  boring  easier  by 
holding  the  fine  particles  in  suspension  instead  of 
their  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole ;  it  keeps  the 
tool  cool,  which  makes  it  last  longer,  and  it  prevents 
dust,  which  would  otherwise  be  breathed  by  the 
miner  and  tend  to  cause  lung  disease.  In  places 
where  miners  are  paid  by  the  depth  bored,  a  higher 
price  per  inch  is  sometimes  given  for  holes  bored  dry  than  for 
those  bored  wet.  The  depth  bored  varies  with  the  rock,  and  the 
nature  of  the  excavation ;  but  in  driving  levels  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  hand,  the  depth  is  commonly  from  18  inches  to  3  feet. 

Scraper. — From  time  to  time  the  miner  draws  out  the  sludge 
with  a  ''  swab-stick,"  or  the  dust  with  a  scraper.  The  former  is 
a  wooden  stick  with  the  fibres  at  one  end  frayed  into  a  sort  cf 
mop  ;  the  latter  is  a  little  disc  at  the  end  of  a  metal  rod.  For 
removing  small  bits  of  stone  a  rude  syringe,  called  a  "  gun,"  is 
occasionally  employed ;  it  is  a  piece  of  gas-pipe,  or  an  old  gun- 
barrel,  fitted  with  an  iron  piston  made  tight  by  hemp.  It  also 
serves  for  flushing  out  "  uppers." 

The  accessory  tools  required  subsequently  for  charging  the  hole, 
are  the  tamping-bar  or  stammer,  pricker  or  needle,  charging-spoon, 
cartridge  stick,  and  claying-bar. 

Tamiping-har, — The  tamping-bar  or  stemmer  is  a  rod  of  wood, 
iron,  copper  or  bronze,  or  iron  shod  with  copper,  and  it  is  used 

Fig.  169. 


for  ramming  in  clay,  pounded  slate,  sjknd,  or  the  dust  from  the 
bore-hole  or  other  suitable  material  upon  the  explosive,  and  so 
causing  a  resistance  sufficient  to  make  the  gases  generated  by  the 
blast  rend  the  rock  in  the  manner  required. 

The  tamping- bar  (Fig.  169)  is  sometimes  a  plain  metal  rod,  with 
a  little  swelling  at  the  striking  end,  but  often  a  groove  is  left  to 
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leRSon  the  chance  of  injuring  the  fuse ;  the  use  of  this  groove  is 
more  apparent  when  the  pricker  is  employed. 

Priciser, — ^The  pricker  or  needle  (Fig.  170)  is  a  slender  tapering 
rod  of  copper  or  bronze  with  a  ring  at  the  lai*ge  end.     It  is  used 

Fig.  17a 
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for  maintaining  a  hole  in  the  tamping  through  which  the  charge 
can  be  fired  by  a  squib,  rush  or  straw. 

Cluxrging-spoon,  —  The  charging-spoon  is  a  hollow  half- 
cylinder  of  copper  or  zinc,  at  the  end  of  a  copper  or  wooden  rod, 
which  is  used  for  introducing  loose  gunpowder  into  holes  which 

Fig.  171. 


are  more  or  less  horizontal.  The  scraper  and  spoon  are  often 
combined  (Fig.  171).  In  the  F&stiniog  slate  mines,  a  copper  tube 
5  feet  long,  with  an  expanded  mouth,  is  sometimes  used  for  putting 
a  second  charge  of  gunpowder  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole  which  has 
simply  produced  a  rent,  without  severing  the  block  of  slate  from 
the  working  face. 

Under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  A.ct  of  1887,  prickers, 
scrapers,  chargers  and  stemmers  must  not  be  made  of  iron  or  steel ; 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act,  1872,  likewise  prohibits  iron  or  steel 
prickers,  but  allows  iron  stemmers,  provided  they  are  not  used  in 
the  early  part  of  the  operation  of  tamping. 

Cartridge  Stick. — The  cartridge  stick  is  a  smooth  cylinder  of 
wood,  around  which  paper  is  bent  in  order  to  make  cases  for 
holding  gunpowder  or  the  tamping  material,  when  these  have  to 
be  inserted  into  holes  which  have  a  very  decided  upward  inclina- 
tion. The  paper  is  fastened  by  a  little  pitch  softened  in  the 
miner's  candle.  One  advantage  of  cartridges  for  all  holes  is  the 
absence  of  danger  from  grains  sticking  to  the  sides ;  when  powder 
is  put  in  loose,  a  premature  explosion  may  happen  from  such 
grains  being  ignited  during  the  process  of  tamping  and  conveying 
fiie  to  the  charge. 

Fig.  172. 


Claytng-har, — The  claying-bar  (Fig.  172)  is  a  smooth  rod  of 
steel  a,  expanded  at  one  end  into  an  eye  c.  It  was  used  formerly 
for  lining  wet  holes  with  clay,  and  so  rendering  them  temporarily 
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watertight,  uicl  fib  for  holding  a,  charge  of  gunpowder.  Lumps 
of  clay  were  pnt  into  the  wet  bole,  and  the  claying  iron  was  diiveD 
in  by  blows  on  the  head  b,  forcing  the  clay  into  every  fissure.  Bj 
putting  an  iron  bar  through  the  eye,  it  could  easily  be  twisted  and 
withdrawn.  Nowadays  wet  holes  are  almoet  itiTariablj  charged 
with  some  nitro-glycerine  explosive,  and  the  claying-bar  is  larely 
required. 

Reading  HoUt. — Where  a  stone  can  be  made  to  rend  along 
certain  lines,  cost  may  be  saved  by  shaping  the  holes  so  as  to  start 

Kio.  173.  no.  174. 
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the  rifts  in  the  desired  directions.    This  is  the  principle  of  the 
Knox*  syKtem  of  blasting  employed  at  the  sandstone  quarries  of 
Portland,  Conn,,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.     A  round 
hole  {Fig.  1 73)  is  drilled  by  hand  or  by  machine,  and  then  two 
V-shaped  grooves  (Fig-  174)  are  cut  down  with  a  reamer  {Kg. 
175)  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  rift.     The  tool  I 
Via.  17;.       found  in  use  at  Bema,  Ohio,  is  slightly  different 
in  shape,  but   acts   in  the  same  way.     The  bole, 
when  fired,  produces  a  crack  or  rift  in  the  direction 
AB.     Several  holes  may  be  bored  in  a  line  if  neces- 
sary, and  fii'ed  simultaneously  by  electricity.     The 
Gitben  system,  lately  adopted  by  the  Ingersoll-Ser- 
geant  Bock  Drill  Company,  goos  a  step  further ;  for 
machine  drills  are  now  being  maile  which  will  bore 
holes  with  an  elongated  section  in  one  operation. 

USE  OF  HACHINEBT  FOB  BBEAKING 
OBOITKD. — One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in 
the  art  of  mining  during  the  la»t  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  been  the  introduction  of  machines  instead 
of  human  power,  for  performing  some  of  the  most 
laborious  work  in  mining  ;  the  mine-owner  is  able 
to  have  work  dose  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply, 

y\ N.       and  the  working  miner  is  relieved  from  severe  toil 

vW^ga^    under  unfavourable  conditions. 
^^^^r  The  power  may  he  generated  on  the  spot,  or  can 

he  transmitted  underground  from  prime  movers 
on  the  surface. 

As  means  of  generating  power  on  the  spot  we  may  turn  to 
steam,  water,  or  petroleum. 
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Though  boring  machines  in  open  quarries  are  often  worked  by 
steam  supplied  from  small  boilers  which  can  be  moved  about  on 
trucks,  appliances  of  this  kind  are  out  of  the  question  in  most 
underground  workings,  on  account  of  the  nature  and  small  size  of 
the  excavations,  the  inconvenience  and  danger  caused  by  the 
fire  and  heat,  and  the  trouble  of  getting  rid  of  the  products  of 
combustion  and  of  the  exhaust. 

Power  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  down  water  in  pipes  from 
the  surface,  or  from  overlying  strata  in  which  it  is  dammed  back 
by  a  watertight  lining  (tiMing),  This  method  has  the  advantage 
of  requiring  no  plant  except  the  pipes,  but  there  is  the  disadvan- 
tage that  the  water  must  be  pumped  up  again,  unless  the  workings 
are  drained  by  an  adit  level.  However,  it  may  be  cheaper  and 
easier  to  work  the  ordinary  pumps  a  little  faster  than  to  erect 
special  air-compressing  machines.  Hydraulic  power  has  the  dis- 
advantage, compared  with  pneumatic  power,  of  not  ventilating  the 
workings ;  and  in  cei'tain  cases,  when  the  floor  is  soft  and  clayey, 
or  composed  of  rock-salt  or  saliferous  marls,  the  flow  of  water 
would  be  objectionable. 

The  petroleum  engine,  an  invention  of  modem  times,  is  already 
in  use  in  mines,  not  only  for  breaking  ground,  but  also  for 
pumping  and  hauling.  It  resembles  a  gas  engine,  save  that 
the  explosive  mixture  is  produced  by  heating  a  spray  of  petroleum 
and  air.  It  is  found  that  the  consumption  of  ordinary  mineral 
oil  is  decidedly  less  than  i  pint  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour ; 
reckoning  the  oil  at  5^d.  per  gallon,  the  cost  of  a  brake  horse-power 
per  hour  is  less  than  ^d.  The  danger  which  these  machines  would 
introduce  into  some  mines  is  self-evident,  and  they  are  not  fitted  for 
use  in  breaking  ground  unless  the  workings  are  of  a  nature  to  allow 
them  to  be  moved  about  on  rails.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  thick 
bed  of  Cleveland  ironstone,  they  are  employed  with  advantage. 

TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER.— The  generation  power 
in  the  working  place  itself  is  exceptional,  and  the  problem 
usually  to  be  solved  is  how  best  to  ti*ansmit  the  power  of  steam 
or  hydraulic  engines  at  the  surface  to  the  machines  employed 
underground. 

Power  is  transmitted  in  mines  in  six  difierent  ways : 


(i)  By  rods.  (4)  By  air. 

(2 J  By  ropes.  {$)  By  water. 

(3;  By  steam,  (6)  By  electricity. 


Rods  of  wood  or  iron  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  case  of  pump- 
ing machinery,  and  ropes  in  the  case  of  hauling  machinery,  both 
of  which  will  be  referred  to  in  later  chapters. 

Steam  generated  by  boilers  above  ground,  and  conveyed  by 
pipes  under  ground,  does  not  commend  itself  for  driving  machines 
at  the  working  faces  in  mines.  The  drawbacks  to  its  employment 
are  the  loss  of  pressure  through  condensation  in  the  pipes,  the 
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inconvenience  and  danger  of  leaks,  the  discomfort  of  the  heat, 
and  the  trouble  of  the  exhaust  steam.  The  first  defect  may  be 
considerably  lessened  by  carefully  jacketing  the  pipes. 

There  remain,  then  :  air,  water,  and  electricity,  all  of  which  are 
in  actual  practical  use  at  the  present  time. 

Air. — The  transmission  of  power  by  compressed  air  has  the 
immense  advantage  that  the  exhaust  escaping  from  the  machines 
benefits  the  ventilation  of  the  mine ;  thei^e  Ls,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  drawback  of  considerable  loss  of  power. 

Mr.  Sturgeon*  estimates  that  where  the  air  is  used  without 
re- heating  and  without  expansion,  the  engine  worked  by  the  air 
will  develop  only  31*9  per  cent,  of  the  power  of  the  engine 
used  in  compressing  it.  In  some  actual  cases  where  the  efficiency 
has  been  tested  practically,  the  loss  of  power  has  been  far 
greater  than  even  the  68*1  per  cent,  calculated  by  Mr.  Sturgeon. 
Professor  Kennedy  f  found  by  experiments  upon  the  transmission 
of  power  by  compressed  air  in  Paris  (Popp's  system),  that  the 
efficiency  with  oold  air  was  39  per  cent. ;  in  other  words,  it  re- 
quired 2*6  indicated  horse- power  at  the  central  station  to  produce  i 
indicated  horse-power  at  the  motor. 

Air  compressors  are  simply  force-pumps,  but  the  ingenuity  of 
inventors  has  been  largely  exercised  in  order  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  the  pneumatic  mode  of  transmitting  power. 
Attempts  have  been  made  especially  to  combat  the  loss  of 
efficiency  caused  by  the  clearance  spaces  and  by  the  heating  of 
air  when  compressed.  The  effects  of  th&se  two  drawbacks  are 
readily  understood.  Suppose  the  piston  of  an  air-compressing 
cylinder  to  have  reached  one  end  of  its  course,  the  air  in  the 
clearance  space  on  the  compressing  side  is  at  the  pressure  pix>- 
duced  by  the  machine;  when  the  piston  reverses  its  stroke, 
this  air  expands,  and  the  admission  vedves  will  not  open  until  its 
pressure  has  been  reduced  to  a  point  just  below  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  first  part  of  the  stroke  is  therefore  ineffective, 
and  the  greater  the  clearance,  the  greater  is  the  difference  between 
the  theoretical  volume  of  air,  calculated  from  the  diameter  and 
stroke  of  the  piston,  and  that  actually  delivered  into  the  reservoir. 
However,  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  the  power  required  to 
compress  the  air  in  the  clearance  space  is  nearly  all  returned  by 
its  expansion  when  the  piston  changes  its  direction. 

The  loss  of  efficiency  due  to  heating  is  felt  in  two  ways :  the 
power  expended  in  producing  heat  is  wasted,  and  the  hotter  the 
air  the  smaller  is  the  actual  quantity  delivered  by  each  stroke 
of  the  compressor..  This  latter  evil  may  be  lessened  by  various 
methods  of  cooling,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the  following  classifi- 
cation of  air-compressors : 

*  ' '  The  Birmingham  Compressed-air  Power  Scheme.'*    Paper  read  before 
the  British  Association.     Birmingham,  1886,  p.  15. 
•    f  Itep,  Brit.  Assoc,  ^  1889,  p.  456. 
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I.  Water-column  compressors. 
II.  Injection  compressors. 
III.  Diy  compressors. 

I.  WaieT'Cohmn  Gompresaore. — The  machines  of  this  class  have 
the  advantage  of  using  a  cold  surface  for  compressing,  which 
absorbs  the  heat  of  the  air  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  They  also 
get  rid  of  the  drawback  of  clearance  or  dead  spaces,  for  the  water 
can  be  made  to  expel  all  the  air  at  each  stroke,  and,  lastly,  there 
can  be  no  escape  of^air  past  the  piston.  An  early  form  was  that 
of  Sommeiller,*  and  Ang^trOm'sf  compressor,  used  withsuecess  in 
Sweden  in  the  infancy  of  rock-drills,  was  one  of  the  same  type. 
It  consisted  of  two  vertical  barrels,  connected  at  the  bottom,  and 
each  provided  at  the  top  with  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  valve.  The 
barrels  were  filled  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  piston  forced  the  air  out  or  drew  it  in, 
according  as  the  column  was  being  made  to  rise  or  sink.  The 
piston  made  only  four  strokes  a  minute. 

Hanarte's  compressor  ( Fig.  1 76),  now  employed  in  France  and 
Bolgium,  has  a  piston  B  travelling  horizontally  like  that  of  Som- 


meiller, but  the  upright  portions  A  A,  instead  of  being  cylinders, 
are  paraboloids ;  C  C  are  the  inlet  valves,  and  D  is  one  of  the 
outlet  valves.  This  arrangement  allows  a  greater  number  of 
strokes  per  minute,  because  the  speed  of  the  water  diminishes 
as  it  rises,  although  the  speed  of  the  piston  may  be  uniform,  and 
also  because  the  area  of  the  cooling  surface  increases  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  heatiug  generated  by  compression.  A  Hanarte 
compressor  erected  at  Blanzyl  in  1887  could  not  be  driven  at 
more  than  24  strokes  a  minute,  and  gave  some  trouble  from 
frequent  repairs  of  the  valves.  Like  other  machines  of  this  class, 
it  also  had  the  defect  of  dashing  a  little  water  through  the  valves, 
but  on  the  whole  it  worked  satisfactorily. 

*  Figured  in  Hughes'  Text-Book  of  Coal  Mining^  p.  49. 

t  C.  Le  Neva  Foster,  **  An  Account  of  Bergstrdm's  Boring  Machine,  now 
in  use  at  the  Fersbeig  Mines,  Sweden,*'  Trans,  Afin.  Assoc,  Cornwall  and 
JJewnif  1867,  p.  7. 

X  Muthet,  L*air  comprimi  aux  mines  de  Llanzif.  Suint  Etienne,  1889, 
pp.  15,  24. 
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II.  Injection  Compressors. — In  the  injection  compressors,  water 
is  being  constantly  introduced  in  order  to  absorb  heat  from  the 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  effect  of  partly  or  completely 
tilling  up  the  clearance  spaces,  and  of  so  still  further  contributing 
to  the  effective  working  of  the  machine.  It  is  either  drawn  in 
through  the  admission  valves,  or,  better,  it  is  forced  in  as  a  spray. 
In  a  finely  divided  state  it  will  naturally  act  more  efficaciously  in 
a  short  time,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  with  a  quick- 
working  compressor. 

Figure  177  represents  one  form  of  a  Dubois  and  Fran9ois 
iojection  compressor.    A  is  the  piston,  B  B  are  the  two  inlet 

Fio.  177. 
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valves,  and  C  C  the  two  outlet  valvea.  D  D  are  pipes  bringing  in 
water,  which  is  injected  as  a  spray  into  the  cylinder. 

It  has  been  found  in  many  cases  that,  though  the  spray 
undoubtedly  has  a  cooling  effect,  its  use  is  coupled  with  the  dis- 
advantage that  the  piston  and  cylinder  wear  rapidly ;  therefore 
many  engineers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  put  up  with 
a  slight  imperfection  in  the  cooliug,  than  to  have  a  loss  of 
efficiency  through  a  badly  fitting  piston. 

III.  Dry  Compresses, — ^Very  many  compressors  are  worked 
dry,  and  the  air  is  cooled  by  its  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
sides  or  ends  of  the  cylinder,  which  are  prevented  from  getting 
hot  by  the  circulation  of  cold  water  outside  them. 

Among  the  dry  compressors  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Burck- 
hardt  and  Weiss,  of  B&le,  which  was  in  favour  at  Blanzy*  in  1889, 
on  account  of  certain  advantao^es  which  it  possesses  over  other 
forms  of  machines,  especially  the  great  speed  at  which  it  can  be 
worked,  the  delivery  of  a  dry  air,  and  the  suppression  of  the  evil 
caused  by  clearance.  The  benefit  of  a  rapid  stroke  is  that  a  small 
machine,  costing  loss  money,  occupying  less  space,  more  easily 

*  Mathet,  op.  cit.  p.  24.  Further  details  concerning:  this  compressor 
tvill  be  found  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  firm  for  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
1889,  and  in  the  jRetme  UmverseUe  des  Mines  etde  la  MilaUurgve^  1889, 
p.  279 ;  1890,  p.  202. 
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traDPported,  and  more  cheaply  erected,  does  as  much  work  as  a 
Urge  machine  driven  Blowly.  Great  speed  of  working  is  rendered 
poeaible  by  eflocting  the  distribution  of  the  air  by  a  slide-valve 
worked  mechanically,  instead  of  having  valves  which  open  and  shut 
automatically,  owing  to  the  dificrence  of  pressure  on  their  faces ; 
and  the  injurious  effect  of  clearance  is  greatly  reduced  by  having 
a  small  passage  in  the  slide-valve,  which  puts  both  sides  of  the 
piston  into  communication  with  each  other  at  the  end  of  every 
stroke.  Consequently,  when  the  direction  of  the  pu-ton  is  reversed, 
it  at  once  begins  to  draw  in  air,  instead  of  having  the  first  part  of 
its  course  ineffective,  as  is  the  case  with  many  compressors.  It 
mnst  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  increase  in  the  volumetric 
delivery  of  air  effected  in  this  manner  is  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  a  owtain  amount  of  power.  As  already  explained,  the  power 
required  for  compressing  the  air  in  the  clearance  space  is  not 
entirely  thrown  away  in  the  ordinary  machines ;  a  part,  at  alt 
events,  is  stored  up  for  a  moment,  and  helps  the  piston  in  its 
course  as  800D  as  the  stroke  is  reversed.  In  the  Burckhardt  and 
'Weiss  compressor  this  power  is  wasted.  The  cooling  arrangements 
of  this  machine  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  A  current  of 
cold  water  is  made  to  circulate  not  only  around  tie  cylinder  as 
usual,  but  also  at  both  ends,  a  matter  of  importance,  because  it  is 
precisely  at  the  ends  that  the  heating  is  greatest,  and  that  there 
is  the  gi-eatest  need  of  refrigeiation.  The  piston  and  the  slide- 
valve  are  kept  greased  with  oU  delivered  drop  by  drop  from  one  of 
Weias's  sight-feed  lubricators. 

Fio.  178. 


The  lone  experience  of  the  I  ngersol  I -Sergeant  Rock  Drill 
Company  •  has  led  them  to  fidopt  the  compressor  shown  Jn  Fig. 
178.  It  has  a  double-acting mr  cylinder,  with  an  inlet  valve  a  on 
euch  face  of  the  piston.     Fig.  179  is  a  perspective  view  of  one  of 

•  CaundecB,  Comprattd  Air  Production.    Sew  York,  1891,  p.  2a. 
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these  ring-fihaped  valves.  The  compressed  air  leaves  the  cylinder 
by  the  valves  b  h  (Fig.  178) ;  c  c  are  grooves  turned  in  the  ends 
of  the  cylinder  which  receive  the  projecting  parts  of  the  valves  on 
the  piston,  and  so  enable  the  clearance  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  cylinder  is  kept  cool  by  the  circulation 
of  water  through  the  spaces  d  and  e,  and, 
save  where  there  is  the  outlet  valve,  the 
whole  of  each  end  participates  in  the  re- 
frigeration by  means  of  the  water-jackets, 
d  d.   The  action  of  the  compressor  is  simple. 
The  air  enters  the  piston  by  the  tail  pipe 
which  is  attached  to  it,  and,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  stroke,  opens  one  or  other  of 
the  ring-valves  leading  into  the  cylinder.     When  the  direction  of 
the  stroke  is  reversed,  this  air  is  compressed,  opens  one  of  the 
valves,  6,  and  passes  out  at/. 

For  very  high  pressures  it  may  be  advisable  to  use  compound 
machines ;  that  is  to  say,  machines  in  which  the  compression  is 
effected  in  two  cylinders  instead  of  one.  The  air  is  fii'st  partly 
compressed  in  a  large  cylinder,  and,  passing  into  a  smaller  one,  is 
brought  to  the  required  high  pressure.  For  the  pressures  ordinarily 
used  in  mining,  say  50  to  70  lbs.  per  square  inch,  compound  com- 
pressors are  not,  as  a  rule,  thought  necessary. 

The  usual  type  of  air  compressor  used  at  mines  is  illustrated  by 
the  diagram.  Fig.  180.  A  A  are  the  two  steam  cylinders,  B  the 
fly-wheel,  and  C  0  the  two  air  cylinders.      It  is  sometimes  thought 

Fig.  180. 
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more  economical  to  make  the  engine  compound,  and  in  that  case 
one  of  the  two  cylinders  takes  the  steam  at  high  pressure  and  the 
other  at  low  pressure,  after  it  has  somewhat  expanded. 

A  point  often  neglected  is  the  state  of  the  air  supplied  to  the 
compressor.  The  IngersoU -Sergeant  Company  are  quite  right  in 
insisting  that  the  air  should  be  taken  where  it  is  as  dry,  cold,  and 
free  from  dust  as  possible. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  pressure  and  get  rid  of  water 
and  impurities,  the  air  is  led  from  the  compressor  into  a  reservoir, 
often  an  egg-ended  boiler  ;  it  should  be  provided  with  a  safety- 
valve,  a  pressure  gauge,  and  also  with  a  cock  for  letting  off  the 
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water  which  collects  gradually,  especially  in  the  case  of  wet  com- 
pressors. Sometimes  a  gauge  is  added  in  order  to  indicate  the 
height  to  which  the  water  rises. 

Several  underground  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  at  Mans- 
feld.*  One  is  a  chamber  10  m.  long,  1*5  m.  wide,  and  1*5  m.  high 
at  the  mouth,  and  then  enlarged  to  3  m.  wide  by  2*2  m.  high. 
All  loose  stone  was  carefully  removed,  and  the  walls  were  plastered 
over,  first  with  cement,  and  then  with  a  mortar  made  of  equal 
parts  of  cement  and  sand.  A  brick  dam  was  erected  in  the  con- 
tracted mouth  of  the  bottle-like  chamber,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
thoroughly  air-tight,  a  space  2  inches  wide  was  left  in  the  middle, 
and  filled  up  with  cement. 

The  dam  is  provided  with  a  drain-pipe,  a  (Fig.  181),  just  above 
the  floor,  and  a  manhole  pipe,  5,  20  inches  (o'5  m.)  in  diameter 
clear ;  d  and  a  are  two  of  the  four  pipes  taking  the  compressed 
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air  into  the  working.  Each  pipe  has  a  strong  cock,  and  the 
manhole  cover  carries  a  pressure-gauge.  The  drain- pipe  a  is 
opened  at  least  once  a  day,  to  blow  off  the  dirty  water  which  accu- 
mulates. 

The  underground  reservoirs  have  several  advantages.  In  the 
first  place  they  cost  only  one-third  of  what  they  would  have  done 
if  constructed  of  sheet-iron  ;  secondly,  they  serve  as  accumulators, 
and  by  storing  up  power  make  the  machines  far  more  independent 
of  the  compressors.  Even  if  the  compressor  stops  for  a  time,  the 
underground  machineiy  can  go  on  working ;  besides,  when  the 
reservoir  is  at  the  surface,  the  machines  nearest  to  it  get  a  better 

*  Schrader,  "Die  neneren  Fortschritte  bel  der  Anwendang  von Gesteins- 
BohrmaschlDen  nnd  die  Versuche  mit  kleinen  SchrammaFchinen  boim 
Mansfelder  Knpferschljferbergban,"  ZeiUchr.f,  B.-  H.-u.  S,'  Wesen^  voLzli., 
1893,  P-  1 19- 
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supply  than  those  at  a  dietaoce.  A  third  adraotage  is  the  puri- 
ficatioa  of  the  air,  which  deposits  moisture,  particles  of  dust,  aod 
lubricaots.     Lastly,  an  underground  reservoir  cannot  explode. 

The  compressed  air  of  a  surface  reservoir  is  conveyed  into  the 
mine  by  mains.     They  are  often  made  of  cast-iron  with  flange 

Fio.  1S2.  Fiaa  183  ft  184. 
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Sints  of  Eome  kind.  Fig.  1 82  gives  the  joint  used  by  Uathet  at 
isnzy  for  the  pipes  going  down  the  shaft,  which  are  4}  inches 
(120  mm.)  in  diameter  inside.  The  joint  is  made  air-tight  by  an 
india-rubber  washer,  placed  in  the  groove  ahown  in  the  upper 
fl.'uige,  which  is  squeezed  tight  when  the  two  flanges  are  drawn 
together  by  five  bolts.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  pipe  is  sup- 
ported in  the  shaft  is  rendered  plain  by  Figs.  183  and  184  (the 
dimensions  are  in  millimetres).  Gross-beams  are  put  in  at  intervals 
of  about  100  yards,  and  the  pipe  is  further  kept  in  place  by  iron 
cliuips  diivcn  into  the  brick  lining  of  the  pit  every  20  yards. 
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Messrs.  Eadie  k  Sons  have  several  joints  for  lap- welded  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  pipes  used  in  conveying  air,  steam  and  water,  among 
which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  185. 
In  this  case  each  end  of  the  tube  is  turned  up  so  as  to  form  a 
small  flange,  after  a  loose  ring  has  been  slipped  on.  The  loose 
rings  are  made  with  spigot  and  faucet,  which  can  be  drawn 
together  by  four  bolts,  and  thus  made  to  squeeze  an  india-rubber 
washer  placed  between  the  two  pipes.  Joints  of  this  description 
are  very  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  are  found  to  remain  staunch; 
they,  therefore,  commend  themselves  to  the  miner.  The 
lap-welded  wrought-iron  and  steel  tubes  have  the  advantage  of 
lightness  and  cheapness,  and  as  they  are  tested  to  at  least  700 
lbs.  per  square  ioch  they  are  fully  strong  enough  to  stand  far 
greater  pressures  than  are  met  with  in  the  air-mains  of  mines. 
In  America  the  line  of  welding  is  sometimes  spiral  instead  of 
longitudinal ;  and  in  this  country  Rylands'  glass-lined  iron  pipe, 
3  inches  in  diameter  internally,  has  been  chosen  in  one  case  for 
the  sake  of  lessening  the  friction. 

The  air-compressors  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Chapin  Mine, 
Michigan,  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  work- 
ings, in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Quinnesec  Falls  as  a  source 
of  power.  The  main  leading  from  the  compressors  is  a  riveted 
pipe  made  of  ^-inch  wrought-iron,  24  inches  in  diameter,  in  lengths 
of  48  feet,  and  having  expansion  joints  every  ten  lengths. 

For  branches  conveying  air  from  the  mains  to  the  actual  work- 
ing places,  gas-pipe  with  screwed  sockets  is  largely  employed. 
Finally,  when  the  machine  has  to  be  shifted  continually,  there  is 
a  piece  of  india-rubber  hose,  which  should  be  covered  in  some 
way,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  unnecessarily  worn  when  being 
dragged  about  over  rough  surfaces.  Wire  wound  round  the  hose 
adds  greatly  to  its  durability.  Flexible  metallic  tubing  has  been 
used  with  success  in  the  place  of  india-rubber  hose. 

Water. — Force-pumps  at  the  surface  are  made  to  drive  water 
through  pipes  to  places  underground  where  hydraulic  engines  are 
worked  by  its  pressure.  They  may  be  aided  by  an  accumulator ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  cylinder  into  which  the  water  is  forced  so  as  to 
lift  a  plunger  supporting  a  heavy  weight.  The  accumulator 
serves  to  regulate  the  load  upon  the  engine  working  the  force- 
pump,  and  to  store  up  power  while  the  mining  machinery  happens 
to  be  idle.  It  acts,  in  fact,  like  the  reservoir  used  with  an  air- 
compressor.  A  second  method  of  utilising  power  at  the  surface 
consists  in  drawing  off  water  in  pipes  from  the  rising  main  of  the 
pumps.  In  both  these  cases  any  natural  fall  of  the  water  adds  its 
effect  to  that  produced  by  the  engine  above  ground. 

Hydraulic  power  has  the  great  convenience,  therefore,  that  it  is 
sometimes  obtainable  without  any  extra  plant  being  required. 
The  water,  after  having  done  its  work,  runs  out  naturally  if  the 
workings  are  above  an  adit,  but  has  to  be  pumped  up  if  they  are 
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below  it.  However,  it  may  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  work  the 
pump  a  little  faster  than  to  erect  special  air-compressing  plant. 
Hydraulic  power  has  the  disadvantage,  compared  with  pneumatic 
power,  of  not  ventilating  the  workings,  and,  as  already  pointed 
out,  of  being  objectionable  with  certain  rocks. 

.  Electricity. — This  method  consists  in  driving  a  dynamo  by  any 
available  power  at  the  surface,  and  then  conducting  the  current 
by  wires  to  an  electric  motor  underground.  The  possibility  of 
conveying  power  by  wires  is  an  immense  convenience  to  the  miner. 
The  advantages,  compared  with  transmission  by  air  or  water,  are 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  fix  wires  than  pipes ;  wires  occupy  much 
less  room,  and  do  not  suffer  like  pipes  from  movements  of  the 
rocks  due  to  the  workings.  Like  water,  but  unlike  compressed 
air,  electricity  does  not  assist  in  ventilating  the  working  place, 
and  in  fiery  mines  there  may  be  danger  from  sparks. 

Messrs.  L.  &  G.  Atkinson,  in  speaking  of  electric  transmission, 
in  a  very  useful  paper,*  lately  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  say :  '*  It  will  be  seen  that  an  efficiency  of  67  per  cent, 
can  readily  be  obtained  even  when  ti*ansmitting  nearly  100  h.-p. 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  and  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  get  specially  good  results,  the  whole  plant  being 
such  as  can  be  worked  by  unbilled  men." 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  to 
show  the  relative  cost  of  transmitting  power  by  compressed  air 
and  by  electricity : 
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Compared  with  compressed  air,  the  plant  is  less  expensive,  and 
there  is  the  immense  advantage  of  a  smaller  loss  of  power  in 
transmission.t  According  to  experiments  made  with  the  electric 
p^int  at  St.  John's  Colliery,  Normanton,  and  Llanerch  Colliery, 
Monmouthshire,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant — i.e.,  the  ratio  between 

*  Proe,  Inst,  Civ.  £ng.,  vol.  civ.     Session  1890-91,  p.  89. 

t  Suell,  ''Slectrical  Transmission  of  Power  in  Mining  Operations." 
Paper  read  before  the  Lanca:$hire  Branch  of  the  National  Asbociation  of 
Colliery  Managers,  Wigan,  September  28,  1889. 
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the  work  done  in  pumping  and  hauling  by  the  electric  motor, 
and  the  work  given  out  by  the  steam  engine  at  the  surface — is 
as  much  as  from  43  to  48  %  • 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  fact  that  these  figures  are 
given  by  avowed  advocates  of  electricity,  it  undoubtedly  seems  that 
compressed  air  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  cost  and  efficiency 
when  compared  with  its  youngest  rival. 

A  combination  of  electricity  and  compressed  air  has  been 
found  advisable  in  some  cases.  The  power  is  transmitted  under- 
ground by  electricity  to  motors  which  diive  small  air-oompressors 
placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  working  places  where  percussive 
drills  are  required. 

Hitherto  the  principal  applications  of  electrical  transmitting 
plant  have  been  for  pumping,  winding,  and  hauling,  and  little 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  machines  for  breaking  ground ;  but 
rotary  and  percussive  drills  driven  by  electricity  are  already 
beginning  to  be  employed. 

EXCAVATING  MACHINERY.— The  machines  used  for 
excavating  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Ji)  Diggers. 
[2)  Dredges. 
r3)  Drills  for  boriDg  holes  for  blasting  or  wedging. 


U)  Machines  for  cutting  gprooves. 
(5)  ■"    "  ■ 


Machines  for  ezcaTating  complete  tunnels. 

I.  Steam  Digger. — The  steam  navvy,  though  specially  the 
machine  of  the  railway  or  canal  engineer,  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  miner,  who  has  to  excavate  large  quantities  of  com- 
paratively soft  deposits  near  the  surface,  or  to  remove  overburden 
such  as  sand,  gravel,  stiff  clay,  or  chalk.  After  a  preliminary 
shattering  by  blasting,  even  hard  rock  may  be  shovelled  up  by 
these  machines. 

Among  them  we  may  mention  Dunhar  d;  Rtuton*8  Steam  Na/wnj* 
(Fig.  186),  largely  used  in  making  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  It 
is  a  steam  crane  which  brings  a  bucket,  armed  with  teeth  and  a 
sharp  edge,  against  the  side  of  the  excavation,  draws  it  up  and 
drops  its  contents  into  a  railway  waggon.  The  figure  needs  but 
little  explanation.  A  is  the  vei-tical  boiler  giving  steam  to  two 
cylinders,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  B.  These  are  made  to  work 
dirums  for  raising  and  lowering  the  bucket  C^  by  the  chain  D, 
or  for  turning  the  jib  G. 

In  order  to  work  the  navvy  the  bucket  is  lowered  till  the 
handle  E  is  vertical ;  it  is  then  brought  against  the  bottom  of 
the  working  face,  and  drawn  up  by  the  chain  D;  the  teeth 
enter  the  earth  and  open  the  way  for  the  cutting  edge.  The 
bucket  fills  itself,  is  swung  over  the  waggon  by  the  jib,  and 

*  Minivg  Journal^  vol.  Iviii  (ifSS),  p.  1242, 
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emptied  hy  pulling  the  cord  H.  It  closes  automatically  when 
lowered. 

The  depth  of  the  cut  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  radius  given 
to  the  circular  art)  described  hy  the  cutting  tooL  The  radius, 
and  therefore  the  cut,  can  be  altered  by  a  man,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  jib-pent,  who  works  the  chain  F;  this  actuates  a 
pinion  gearing  into  a  rack  upon  the  bucket  handle  E. 

The  navvy  requiree  three  men,  one  attending  to  the  ralsiog 
and  lowering  of  the  bucket  and  swinging  of  the  jib ;  a  second 
regulating  t£e  depth  of  the  cut  and  the  discharge,  and  lastly  a 

Fi<3.  iSd 


fireman.  Each  bucket  contains  i  to  i^  cubic  yards,  and 
three  buckets  will  fill  a  contractor's  waggon.  In  ten  hours  this 
machine  will  excavate  and  toad  from  700  to  looo  cubic  yards  of 
earth. 

When  all  the  earth  within  reach  haa  been  excavated,  the  jack 
screws  are  loosened  and  the  machine  made  to  propel  itself  fco'ward 
on  the  rails  a  few  feet. 

A  somewhat  similar  machine  is  Wilson'g  Steam  Cratu  Sxcavator, 
It  is  a  10  ton  steam  crane  to  which  a  digging  bucket  can 
t^peedily  be  attached.  The  machine  can  therefore  be  used  as  a 
crane  or  ae  a  digger,  as  occasion  requires. 

This  is  also  possible  with  the  WUiUaker  Excavator,  which,  like 
the  two  previous  steam  navvies,  has  been  used  for  making  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

Steam  diggers  are  much  used  by  miners  and  quarriers  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  the  machines  made  by  the  Marion 
and  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel  Companies,  which  in  principle 
resemble  the  Dunbar  and  Buaton  Navvy.  The  Barnhardt  Steam 
Shovel  of  the  formei  company  ia  employed  in  the  Mesabi  Range, 
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Minn.,  and  in  other  places,  for  stripping  off  overburden  and  for 
excavating  iron  ore,  and  the  Bucyrus  Company  applies  its  digger 
with  success  to  auriferous  gravel,  instead  of  washing  it  down  by 
the  hydraulic  process. 

Besides  serving  al^  true  excavating  machines,  these  steam 
shovels  are  found  economical  for  loading  ore  from  stock  piles  into 
railway  waggons. 

Another  kind  of  digger  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  drt/  dredge  ;  a 
machine  of  this  class,  made  by  a  Liibeck  Company,*  is  in  use, 
among  other  places,  at  a  large  openwork  where  brown  coal  is 
being  worked  near  Briihl,  between  Bonn  and  Cologne.  The 
excavating  part  of  this  steam  digger  consists  of  a  long  arm  with 
a  chain  of  buckets,  like  those  of  a  dredge,  which  are  brought 
successively  against  the  face  of  the  overburden  and  then  carry  the 
gravel  into  a  hopper ;  side-tipping  waggons  are  run  under  this 
hopper  and  quickly  filled  by  opening  a  door. 

The  pulley  which  makes  the  endless  belt  of  buckets  revolve  is 
set  in  motion  by  friction  gear,  so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  break- 
age, even  when  a  bucket  comes  against  some  very  hard  place  in 
the  overburden  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  The  arm  carrying  the 
buckets  can  be  raised  and  lowered  as  required. 

Theoretically  this  machine  will  excavate  looo  cubic  metres 
(1300  cubic  yards)  in  ten  hours ;  the  actual  work  h&  Sitated  to  be 
about  700  cubic  metres  (915  cubic  yards)  in  that  time. 

The  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel  Company  likewise  makes  a  machine 
of  this  type. 

II.  Dredges. — ^The  beds  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  even  sea 
beaches  and  bottoms,  sometimes  contain  minerals  which  can  be 
excavated  by  dredges  like  those  used  for  improving  harbours. 
There  are  three  types  : — 

(i)  Bucket  dredges. 

(2)  Grab  dredges. 

(3)  Saction  dredges. 

I.  Bucket  Dredges, — Kincaid  <fe  McQueen's  machine  (Fig.  187), 
used  with  success  upon  the  MoJyneux  river,t  New  Zealand,  is  a 
big  barge,  66  feet  long,  with  an  endless  chain  of  buckets  and  a 
pontoon  on  each  side.  The  total  width  of  the  barge  and  two 
pontoons  is  26  feet. 

The  buckets  are  worked  by  a  steam-engine  upon  the  barge, 
which  also  drives  a  cylindrical  screen  for  separating  any  large 
stones.  The  engine  is  a  vertical  inverted  compound  steam-engine, 
with  cylinders  of  12  inches  and  22  inches  diameter  respectively, 
and  18  inches  stroke,  working  at  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  squai-e 
inch. 

*     Ltibecker  Mascbinenbau  GesellRchaft." 

t  Mine9  JStutemeni.    By  tbe   Minister  of  Mines,  the  Hon.  W.  J.  IL 
Lamach,  CM. 6.     Delivered  July  6,  1886,  p.  17. 
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The  buckets  can  be  made  to  raise  as  much  as  150  tons  of  stufF 
per  hour,  and  to  excavate  to  a  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  water.    A  steam  winch  serves  for  raising  and  lowering  each 


Fio.  187. 
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of  the  dredging  ladders,  or  frames,  carrying  the  endless  chains  of 
buckets,  and  also  for  working  the  mooring  chains. 

A  dredge  of  a  simUar  kind  has  been  used  on  the  river  Oreo,  in 
Piedmont,*  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  an  auriferous  alluvium 
in  order  to  extract  gold  from  it^  and  with  the  further  object  of 
preventing  floods  bj  straightening  the  course  of  the  river  and 
embanking  it. 

The  dredge  has  an  engine  of  50  h.-p.,  and  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  raising  3200  cubic  yards  of  alluvium  (2500  cubic  metres)  in  22 
hours.     It  can  excavate  to  a  depth  of  26  feet  (8  m.). 

2.  A  grab  dredge  consists  of  a  single  hemispherical  or  semi- 
cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  made  so  that  it  opens  when  lowered, 
fills  itself  on  touching  the  earth  and  closes  as  soon  as  it  is  raised. 
The  raising  and  lowering  are  done  by  a  crane.  The  semi-cylindrical 
bucket  may  be  armed  with  teeth ;  it  descends  with  the  teeth  open 
and  is  drawn  up  with  them  closed. 

Bruce  &  Batho  make  some  of  their  grabs  with  three  or  four 
sharp  blades,  like  very  pointed  spades,  which  close  upon  being 
lifted,  and  form  a  hemispherical  bucket.  A  somewhat  similar 
grab  dredge  has  been  employed  for  stripping  off  the  overburden 
from  a  bed  of  auriferous  gravel  in  Calif ornia.<t 

The  Priestman  Grab  dredger  has  been  used  for  excavating  the 

*  Oasxettadi  Torino.    May  ii,  1886. 

t  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  tht  State  Mineralog'st^  for  the  year  i8SS* 
Sacrameiito,  18S8,  p.  100. 
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auriferous  gravel  of  the  riirer  Nechi  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
TJaited  States  of  Colombia  (Fig.  188),  and  it  likewise  serves  as 
a  digging  machine  on  land,  and  even  for  sinking  shafts. 


3.  The  Suction  dredge  may  bo  described  very  shortly  as  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  arranged  to  draw  np  sand  and  gravel  with  the 
water.  It  is  placed  upon  a  barge,  and  the  suction  pipe  can 
be  lowered,  raised,  or  moved  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  as 
to  attack  any  part  of  the  sea  or  river-bottom,  A  Welman 
dredge  of  this  type,*  used  for  excavating  the  ocean  beach  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Waipapa  Creek,  has  suction  and  delivery  pipes  12 
inches  ia  diameter.  It  appears  to  be  doing  ezcellent  work  where 
the  bulk  of  the  material  to  be  treated  consists  of  sand  and  fine 
shinf^e.  The  beach  is  reckoned  to  yield  about  3  grains  of  gold 
per  ton,  whilst  the  working  expenses  are  only  2  grains  per  ton. 

III.  Book  nrillB.— Most  of  the  machine  drills  have  a  per- 
cussive action,  but  a  few  are  rotary ;  for  StapET  pointed  out  some 
years  ago  that  if  a  rock  may  be  chipped  off  by  power  communi- 
cated by  a  blow,  it  may  also  be  chipped  off  by  a  similar  amount 
of  power  communicated  by  pressure. 

I.  notary  Drills. — Following  the  order  I  have  adopted  in 


,      .  „  ,    ,  -    Wel- 

Ungton,  1890,  p.  87  ;       '    " 
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the  case  of  the  hand  tools,  I  will  first  speak  of  the  rotary 
machines. 

Brandos  rota/ry  drill  consists  of  a  hollow  borer  which  has  a 
steel  crown,  with  cutting  edges,  screwed  on.  The  tool  is  kept 
tight  against  the  rock  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  made  to  rotate  by  two  little  water-pressure 
engines,  whilst  a  stream  of  water  passing  down  through  the 
borer  washes  away  the  chips  and  sand,  and  keeps  the  cutting 
edges  cool.  In  principle,  therefore,  this  drill  resembles  the 
original  diamond  boring  machine  of  De  la  Roche  Tolay  and 
Perret,  save  that  the  crown  is  made  of  steel  and  not  of  diamonds. 
It  has  been  used  with  success  in  railway  tunnels  and  mines. 

Brandt's  machine  was  worked  at  one  of  the  mines  at  Freiberg* 
in  Saxony,  with  water  at  a  pressure  of  83*5  atmospheres,  of  which 
56*6  atmospheres  were  obtsuned  by  pressure  pumps  provided  with 
an  accumulator,  and  26*9  atma«pheres  by  natural  fall,  owing  to 
the  level  in  which  the  machine  was  used  being  277  metres  below 
the  pump.  The  water  was  conveyed  to  the  pump  in  iron  pipes 
1}  inches  in  diameter  inside.  The  diameter  of  the  holes 
was  2 1  inches,  and  they  could  be  bored  in  gneiss  at  the  rate  of 
i^  indies  per  minute.  The  stretcher  bar  on  which  the  machine 
is  carried  is  hollow,  and  has  a  piston  which  can  be  forced  out  by 
hydraulic  pressure  so  as  to  fix  it  firmly.  A  similar  bar  is  some- 
times used  with  percussive  drills.t 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  at  Freiberg  between  this 
drill,  hand-labour,  and  a  percussion  drill,  and  the  results  given 
below  are  of  much  interest  and  importance.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  machine  dnlls,  the  cost  includes  interest  on  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  repairs,  and  the  estimated  expense  of  providing  steam 
power,  which  would  have  been  necessary  if  water  power  had  not 
been  available : — 


Hand  boring. 

Schr  im's 
dr.li. 

Brandt's 
drill. 

Distance     driven    per    week     in 

metres 

Cost  in  marks  per  metre  driven 
Wages  realised  by  the  miners  in 
marks,  per  eight-hours  shift 

0*95 
120-134 

I -83-2 -05 

^1 

77 -4-85 '25 
3-48-3-66 

5-0 
74*34 

376 

The  benefits  of  machine  work  are  very  marked  indeed,  both  as 
regards  rate  and  cost  of  driving,  and  wages  earned  by  the  men. 

Brandt's  rotary  drill  did  its  work  cheaper  and  faster  than 
Schram's  machine ;  but  nothing  is  said  in  the  original  notice  of 

*  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  Berg-  und  HUttenioesen  im  Kdnigrtiche  Sachsen  avf 
das  Jahr  1882^  p.  18. 
t  Ann.  Mints,    Ser.  8,  vol.  ii.  1882,  Tl.  I.,  Fig.  6. 
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the  advantage  of  a  macbiDe  driven  by  compressed  air  for  venti- 
lating workings,  euch  as  advanced  headings  in  which  these  drills 
are  employed. 

In  Jaroliniek's*  dnU  the  borer  is  likewise  a  rotating  tube 
armed  with  steel  teeth,  but  it  is  fed  towards  and  pressed  against 
the  rock  by  a  differential  screw  arrangement.  Water  passing 
through  the  hollow  borer  keeps  the  teeth  cool  and  carries  away 
the  debris.  The  machine  can  be  worked  by  hand,  but  a  little 
water-pressure  or  compressed-air  engine,  or  an  electric  motor  will 
be  preferable. 

Experiments  have  been  made  lately  at  Zauckerode,t  in  Saxony, 
with  a  difunond  drill  for  boring  holes  for  blasting. 

The  machine  is  a  steel  tube  with  a  steel  crown  screwed  on,  con- 
taining four  black  diamonds ;  it  is  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor 
upon  a  carriage  on  wheels  in  the  level,  by  means  of  a  shaft  with 
two  universal  joints.  This  arrangemest  allows  holes  to  be  bored 
in  any  direction  required  for  driving  the  tunnel.  The  holes  are 
from  I'l  inch  to  1*3  inches  (2S  to  34  mm.)  in  diamet«r. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  is  that  in  hard  clay-slate  with 
numerous  veins  of  quaitz,  or  in  gneiss,  granite,  or  rocks  of  simihir 


Fio.  iSg. 


hardness,  a  level  can  be  driven  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  by  hand, 
and  at  about  the  same  coet. 

It  is  also  possible  to  attach  a  motor  of  some  kind  to  a  twiat 

•  Oat.  ZtUachr.  f.  B.-  u.  S.-  Warn,  vol  «ir.  (1881),  p.  184  ;  and  vol 
XXI.  (1SS3),  p.  103. 

t  Georgi,  "Die  Dlamant-BobrmaBchme  mit  elektrischem  Antriebe  nm 
koDigllchen  Steibkohleuwerke  za  Zauckerode,"  Jahrb.f.  d.  Berg-  und  IIui- 
ttnatien  im  KOmgnUhe  Saduen  aufilai  Jahr  i8go,  p.  95. 
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drill  similar  to  ElUott'a  hand  tool  already  described.    The  JeSrer 
ManufBCturitig  Company,  Cdumbns,  0.,  have  well-designed  drills 
of  this  class  driven  by  air  or  elec- 
tricity. 

For  working   the  Cleveland  iron- 
stone, Mr.  Steavenson*  is  employing 
.  twist  drills   driven   by  water-power, 

I  petroleum  engines  or  electricity.     His 

*  latest  drill  is  shown  by  Fig.  189  :  A, 

electric  motor ;  B,  hollow  arm  with  a 
shaft  inside  driven  by  A,  and  work- 
ing the  bevel  wheel  C  by  suitable 
,  graring ;  D,  twist  drill ;  E,  socket  for 

I  drill;    F,  universal  joint  connecting 

the  feed-screw  G,  to  the  drill-socket ; 
H,  feed-nut.  f^g.  190  ia  a  similar 
drill  worked  by  a  Priestman  petro- 
leam  engine.t 

The  cost  per  ton  of  getting  the 

Cleveland  ironstone  has  beoa  greatly 

reduced  by  the    adoption   of    these 

machines  in  theplace  of  hand-labonr ; 

^  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  cost  of 

-  explosives  per  ton  of  stone  broken  has 

0  increased,  because  holes  are  bored  so 

^  easily  and  quickly  that   less  care  is 

taken  in  planning  them.     The  extra 

cost  of  powder  is  more  than  repaid 

by  the  saving  in  labour. 

The  Sprague  Electric  Railway  and 
Motor  Company  of  New  York  t  have 
a  small  electric  rotary  diamond  drill 
for  boring  holes  for  blasting.  The 
motor  is  light  and  carefully  cased  in  to 
preserve  it  from  dust  and  dirt ;  it  is 
mounted  upon  an  adjustable  stretcher 
bar,  and  it  drives  the  drill  direct. 

2,  PerottsslTe  Drills. —  Machine 
drills  are  usually  designed  with  a 
view  of  carrying  out  the  three  opera- 
tions  of  hand-work — viz.,  the  blow, 

•  steavenson,  "  On  the  Sjstem  of  Work- 
ing Ironstone  al  Lumpsey  Mines  by  Ht. 
dtaulic  Drilla,"  Proe.  N.E.  Jntt.  M.  and  H. 
Eng..  ToL  xxivl.  (1886-87).  P-  67- 
+  Unwin,  "Pelroleom  Kneine^"^P^D<;.  Itut.   C.E.,  voL  dx.  (1891-9*), 

t  E^.  II!«.  Joar.,  toI.  ulii.  (1890).  p.  III. 
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the  rotation,  and  the  advance.  As  a  rule  a  percussive  drill  consists 
of  a  cylinder  with  a  piston,  which  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
by  compressed  air ;  the  catting^  tool  or  chisel  is  firmly  attached 
to  the  piston  rod,  made  specially  strong  to  stand  the  great  amount 
of  shock  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  rotation  is  idmoet  always 
efiected  by  a  twisted  or  rified  bar  and  a  ratchet  wheel ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  the  machine  constantly  in  the  proper  position  for 
work,  it  is  fed  forwards  upon  a  cradle  by  the  workman  behind, 
who  has  merely  to  turn  a  handle,  and  so  cause  a  screw  to  revolve 
inside  a  big  nut  attached  to  the  machine.  Drills  which  will 
advance  automatically  have  been  invented  and  used  in  some 
cases,  but  as  a  rule  nowadays  the  automatic  feed  has  been 
given  up ;  indeed,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  working  pai-ts  and  make  the  machine  more  com- 
plicated, simply  to  save  the  attendant  the  trouble  of  turning  a 
handle. 

Though  the  plain  chisel-shaped  edge  is  the  commonest  fonn 
given  to  the  bile  used  with  machine  dnlla,  it  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal ;  other  forms  shown  in  the  figures  are  the  cross-bit,  the 

Fio.  11)1.  Fig.  192.  Fio.  193.  Fio.  194. 


X-bit,  the  Z-bit,  and  the  horse-shoe  hit  (Figs.  191,  192,  193,  and 
194).  The  object  in  all  casea  is  to  secure  a  perfectly  round  hole 
and  so  prevent  jamming.  If  a  band  of  hard  rock  croaaee  a  hole 
in  a  sluiting  direction,  the  single-edged  bit  is  apt  to  be  diverted 
by  it  slightly,  and  become  fast.  At  the  outset  also,  when  tbe 
drill  is  striking  an  uneven  surface,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  bore 
the  hole  properly ;  for  this  reason  the  first  drill  is  sometimes 
made  with  the  cross-bit,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  hole  is  txired 
with  tbe  single  chisel-edge,  which  will  work  properly  when  the 
hole  is  deep  enough  to  act  in  some  way  as  a  guide  for  the  tool. 

Bits  with  two  or  three  edges  are  not  so  easily  sharpened  as 
those  which  have  but  one  ;  however,  the  work  of  the  smith  may  be 
lightened  by  using  a  swage  {doUj/,  U.S.A.),  which  is,  practically, 
a  steel  mould,  into  which  one  end  of  the  steel  bar  is  placed  when 
soft,  whilst  blows  are  stnick  upon  the  other  end.  This  gives  the 
proper  shape,  and  the  smith  can  finish  up  the  bit  upon  the  anvil. 
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The  adoption  of  the  ingenious-shaped  bars  of  the  Crescent  Steel 
Company  of  Chicago  (Fig.  195)  will  likewise  relieve  the  smith,  but 

the  saving  of  labour  at  the  forge  is 
Fio.  195.  not  the  only  advantage  claimed  for 

the  invention.  The  shaped  steel  will 
discharge  the  debris  more  freely  than 
round  steel,  a  matter  of  no  slight 
importance,  for  the  cleaner  the  hole 
rhe  more  effective  the  blow ;  the  little 
chips  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  any  means  of  facili- 
tating the  discharge  should  be  welcomed.  A  represents  the 
pattern  made  originally  for  the  iron  mines  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
B  the  section  preferred  in  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

Less  sharpening  is  required  when  boring  by  a  machine  than 
when  boring  the  same  depth  by  hand,  and  for  two  reasons :  first, 
the  bit  suffers  less,  because  the  blow  given  by  the  machine  is 
straighter  and  fairer ;  and  secondly,  owing  to  the  greater  force 
of  the  blow  work  can  be  done  by  the  tools  when  they  have  become 
very  much  blunter  than  those  which  would  be  put  aside  in  hand- 
drilling.  For  machine-drilling  in  soft  sandstone  in  Ohio,  the 
borer  is  made  with  a  narrow  but  perfectly  flat  bit,  instead  of  being 
chisel -shaped.  A  flat-ended  borer  is  likewise  used  by  the  Inger- 
sollSergeant  Rock  Drill  Company  for  boring  elongated  holes  by 
the  Git  hens  system.  The  tool  does  not  rotate,  and  acts  by  pound- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  dust.  The  object  of  the  elongated 
hole  is  to  make  the  rock  rend  along  a  pre-arranged  line,  a  matt  jr 
of  importance  in  quarrying  certain  kinds  of  stone. 

Percussive  drills  may  be  classified  according  to  the  power  used 
for  driving  them,  and  those  worked  by  air  may  be  further  sub- 
divided according  to  the  kind  of  valve  employed  for  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  stroke. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  several  well-known  drills, 
arranged  according  to  theu'  mode  of  action  and  alphabetically : — 
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Pebcussivb  Dbills. 


Power. 


Kiod  of  diftributlag  ▼slve. 


Name  of  the 
drill. 


(1)  Valve  worked  by  mochanicnl 
counectioDs        •        • 


Compressed  air 


\ 


Electricity  .    , 


(2)  Air-driven  valve    •        0        • 

(3)  Valve  worked  by  mechanical  ) 
connections  and  air  pressure  .   | 


(4)  Two  valves,  a  main  one  air-  ' 
driven,  and  an  anziliary  one 
woi  ked  by  mechanical  connec- 
tions       •        •        .        •        . 


(5)  No  valve 


•( 


fiarrow 
Climax 
Dubois  and 
Franfois 
Holman 
Rand 
Rio  Tinto 
Bickle 
Coles 
Eclipse 
Optimos 
Franke 
Hirnant 


Sergeant 


Adelaide 
Darlington 
Mlnera 
Marvin 


For  the  purposes  of  this  work  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
scribe only  a  few  of  these  machines,  especially  as  in  many 
iubtances  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  them. 

(i)  The  Barrow  drill*  (Fig.  196)  consists  essentially  of  a  gun- 

Kic.  196. 


metal  cylinder  C,  about  2  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  diameter, 
in  which  works  a  cast-steel  piston-rod  D,  .fitted  with  two 
pistons  G,  about  12  inches  apart,  midway  between  which  is  the 

*  George  Seymour,  "  On  the  Barrow  Rock  Drill,**  Jh-oe.  Min,  InsL  Corn- 
wall, vol.  L  (1876-83),  p.  12. 
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tappet  or  boss  0'.  In  a  valve-box  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
placed  the  oecUUting  elide-valve  H  {shown  sepamtel}'),  pivoted 
at  M ;  it  is  worked  bj  the  reciprocatioD  of  the  tappet  0' 
coming  in  contact  with  its  lower  edges,  which,  for  this  purpose, 
are  sloped  at  each  end,  as  shown. 

There  are  porta,  corresponding  with  openings  in  the  slide-valve 
face,  for  admitting  the  fresh  steam  or  compressed  air  from  the 
inlet  pipe  I  (Fig.  197)  to  the  portsj  (Fig.  196}  at  each  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  for  letiing  the  spent  or  exhaust  air  or  steam  escape 
by  the  eitbaust  pipe  J  (Fig.  197).  This  simple  arrangement  con- 
stitntes  the  whole  valve  gear  of  the  machine. 

"  The  borer  is  inserted  into  a  hole  formed  in  the  fore-end  of  the 
piston-rod,  and  is  fixed  therein  by  means  of  a  screw.  Ita  rotation  is 
effected  by  hand  by  means  of  the  handle  D"  turning  a  spindle  D", 


which  is  so  fitted  by  means  of  the  cotter  d,  made  fast  in  the  piston 
BQ,  and  fitting  in  a  slot  in  the  spindle  D',  that  the  latter  can 
slide  in  the  piston  DQ,  but  when  turned  by  the  handle  causes 
the  piston  to  turn  with  tt.  Tlie  spindle  D'  has  a  pinion  E,  gear- 
ing into  a  pinion  on  the  adjusting  and  feeding  screw  C,  so 
that  when  the  piston  D  is  turned  by  means  of  the  handle  D",  the 
cylinder  C  is  simultaneously  pushed  along  the  bed'plate  A.  These 
pinions  can  be  easily  disconnected  by  loosening  the  nut  /,  and 
thus  the  piston  and  the  adjusting  screw  can  be  turned  inde- 
pendently of  one  another  when  required. 

"  The  borers  used  are  respectively  i^,  ij,  and  i  inch  in  diameter, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  4  inches,  and  the  maximum  number  of 
blows  about  300  per  minute. 

"The  gross  weight  of  the  machine,  including  the  bed-plate  and 
gudgeon,  is  about  115  lbs. 

"  The  bed-plate,  A,  of  the  machine  is  formed  with  a  gudgeon 
A',  which  fits  into  and  can  be  adjusted  to  anypoeition  in  asocket 
farmed  in  or  on  a  clamp  B',  which  can  be  fixed  on  any  part  of 
the  wrought-iron  box  or  column  B,  thus  forming  a  universal 
joint.  This  bar  or  column  can  be  placed  in  position  either 
hotiz'jntally  or  vertically,,  as   m«y  be  most  convenient,  but  is 
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generally  placed  across  the  level,  against  the  sides  of  which  it  is 
Rocured  by  means  of  the  clamp  L,  adjusting  screw  M,  and  claws 
N  and  N'."  Pieces  of  wood  0  0',  are  placed  against  the  wall, 
and  the  claw  is  jammed  against  them  by  screwing  out  the  bar. 

The  Climax  Brill*  (Fig.  198)  recalls  the  Barrow;  A  is  the 
cylinder,  B  B  are  the  two  pistons,  and  C  the  boss  or  swelling  which 
strikes  the  valve  D  and  rocks  it  up  and  down  on  the  centre  pin  E. 
The  valve  haH  two  admission  ports,  F  and  F',  which,  when  passing 
corresponding  ports  in  the  valve-chest  face,  allow  the  compressed 
air  to  pass  into  G  or  G'.  On  the  inner  iace  of  the  valve,  above  F 
and  F,  there  are  two  recesses,  precisely  similar  to  H  and  H', 
which  control  the  two  ports  on  each  side  of  the  valve-chest  face. 
In  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  the  compressed  air  could  pass 
from  the  valve-chest  through  F'  into  G'  and  drive  the  piston 
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forward,  whilst  the  air  in  the  front  part  of  the  cylinder  would 
escape  by  G,  which  is  now  put  into  communication  with  the 
exhaust  port  by  the  recess  above  F.  The  object  of  the  two  recesses, 
H  and  H',  is  to  enable  the  valve  to  be  reversed  when  one  face  is  worn. 
The  rotation  is  effected  by  a  rifled  bar  I  at  the  back  end  of  the 
cylinder,  which  projects  into  a  long  cavity  K  in  the  rear  piston 
and  piston  rod.  It  can  be  turned  easily  in  one  direction,  but  is 
prevented  from  moving  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  teeth  of  a 
crown  ratchet  clutch  L,  a  device  which  is  thought  by  the  maker 
to  offer  a  better  guarantee  against  injury  than  the  ratchet  wheel 
with  one  or  two  pawls  common  in  most  other  drills.     When  the 

*  Figures  and  descriptions  of  the  Bickle,  Climax,  Coles,  Daw,  Eclipse. 
InjrersoU,  and  Rio  Tinto  drills  will  be  found  in  a^per  by  Carbutt  and 
Diivey,  "  On  Recent  Trials  of  Rock  Drills,"  Min,  Froc,  Inst.  Med*.  Em/., 
London,  March  1891. 
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piston  moves  forward,  the  nut  in  the  rear  piston  passes  over  the 
rifled  bar,  and  causes  it  to  turn  round,  but  when  the  motion 
of  the  piston  is  reversed  the  rifled  bar  is  prevented  from  turning 
by  the  ratchet  clutch,  the  piston  is  forced  to  rotate,  and  with 
it  the  borer.  M  is  the  feed-screw  worked  bj  a  handle  not  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  N  the  feed-nut. 

The  Dubois  and  Francois  Boring  Rain  {Bosseyeuse)*  is  a  machine 
of  a  totally  difierent  type  (Figs.  199  and  200);  it  bores  large  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  a  wedge,  and  it  is  fitted  with  a  ram  for  driving 
in  the  wedge,  and  so  breaking  the  rock. 

The  machine  has  been  specially  designed  for  driving  levels  in 
mines  where  there  is  so  much  fire-damp  as  to  render  blasting 

Figs.  199  &  200. 
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dangerous,  and  it  therefore  more  esperially  ccnems  collieries 
than  ore  and  stone  mines ;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  Jn  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  because  it  will  also  bore  holes  for  blasting, 
and  because  it  is  sometimes  used  for  cutting  a  series  of  holes,  and 
so  creating  a  first  opening,  which  enables  blasting  to  be  conducted 
with  greater  advantage  (Fig.  239). 

The  boring  cylinder,  A,  has  a  long  piston  B,  with  spiral  grooves 
which  produce  the  rotation  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  C,  whilst 
the  slide-valve,  which  efi^Bcts  the  distribution,  lies  in  the  valve- 
chest  F,  and  is  brought  into  action  when  a  swelling,  D,  on  the 
piston-rod  touches  a  bent  lever  E. 

The  borer,  G,  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and  makes 
a  hole  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.     As  the  hole  is  deepened,  the 


*  Mathet,  Voir  cotnjjrimd  aux  mines  de  Blanzy^  Sain'.-Eticnne,  1889,  p.  66. 
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cylinder  is  made  to  travel  along  the  frame,  H,  by  means  of 
a  screw,  and  at  the  same  time  the  counterpoise,  I,  is  also  moved 
by  a  screw  so  as  to  balance  it.  The  machine  can  be  made  to  turn 
round  tho  central  column,  and  can  also  be  moved  in  a  vertical 
plane,  so  that  holes  may  be  bored  in  any  direction ;  and  the 
special  carriage  in  use  at  the  Blanzy  mines  permits  the  machine 
to  be  moved  laterally,  and  take  a  position  near  the  side  of  the 
tunnel. 

The  whole  machine  is  very  heavy,  weighing  no  less  than  2  tons 
.13  cwt.  (2700  kil.);  but  it  is  found  that  the  greater  power  and 
stability  so  obtained  fully  compensate  for  any  inconvenience 
caused  by  its  weight. 

At  Blanzy  one  boring  ram  has  taken  the  place  of  four  small 
drills  mounted  upon  one  stand ;  and  this  diminution  in  the 
number  of  machines  requiring  attention  is  no  inconsiderable 
advantage. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  used  with  the  Blanzy  boring  ram 
must  on  no  account  be  passed  over — viz.,  the  special  pipe  for  con- 
veying water  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore-hole. .  A  small  copper 
tube  (L,  enlarged  cross-section,  Fig.  200)  lies  in  a  groove  in  the 
borer,  and  carries  in  a  jet  of  water  which  keeps  the  bit  or  boring 
edge  quite  cool,  and  washes  out  all  the  chippings  as  soon  as  they 
are  produced.  The  tool  is  thus  enabled  to  work  fairly  and  freely 
the  whole  time,  and  the  result  at  Blanzy  has  been  a  great  increase 
both  in  the  speed  of  boring  and  in  the  duration  of  the  bits. 

The  water  is  supplied  to  the  drill  by  the  india-rubber  pipe  J, 
which  leads  to  the  hollow  collar  K.  The  collar  is  fixed  with  a 
water-tight  joint  upon  the  drill  socket,  so  that  the  latter  can 
revolve  freely.  The  water  finds  its  way  through  a  hole  in  the 
drill-socket  to  the  outside,  when  a  short  piece  of  india-rubber 
tube  takes  it  to  the  copper  pipe.  The  collar  is  kept  in  one  posi- 
tion either  by  a  weight  hanging  down  from  it,  or  by  a  rod  which 
moves  forwards  with  the  machine.  Care  is  taken  to  pass  the 
supply  of  injection  water  through  wire  gauze,  to  remove  any 
matter  which  might  choke  the  small  copper  tube. 

When  the  necessary  holes  have  been  bored,  the  drill  is  taken 
off  and  replaced  by  a  strong  ram  or  hammer-head,  which  is  made 
to  strike  powerful  blows  upon  a  wedge  between  two  feathers 
fitting  into  the  hole.  Large  masses  of  rock  are  broken  off  in 
this  way,  and  the  level  is  driven  with  any  required  dimensions. 

(2)  The  American  Ingeraoll  Sergeant  Eclipse  DriU  (Fig.  201)  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  machines  having  the  valve  worked 
by  differences  of  air-pressure,  which  are  caused  by  the  opening  and 
closing  of  certain  passages  by  the  piston  in  its  course.  It  consists 
of  the  following  main  parts :  the  cylinder  A,  the  piston  M,  the 
piston-rod  B,  and  the  valve  chest  C.  The  valve  is  like  a  D-slide- 
valve,  but  its  face  is  turned  so  as  to  fit  the  cylindrical  interior  of 
the  valve-chest,  and  it  is  provided  at  each  end  with  a  piston.     It 
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therefore  haa  the  form  of  a  spool  or  reel  enclosinga  D-alide-Talve, 
and  it  inoTes  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  guide-pin.  The  air 
enters  the  valve-chest  at  0,  and,  when  the  piaton  has  reached  the 
position  shown  in  the  figure,  it  finds  its  way  round  the  valve  to 
N',  enters  the  port  P",  and  finally  reaches  the  rear  end  of  the 
cylinder  ;  when  the  valve  is  reversed,  it  goes  past  N  into  P,  and 
to  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  port  P  is  shown  in  the 
figure  communicating  by  the  slide-valve  with  the  exhaust  E. 
The  letters  S  8'  repre!«nt  a  shallow  recess  cut  round  the 
piston,  in  reality  making  one  piston  into  two  ;  F  F  are  two  ports 
leading  to  the  exhaust,  and  lastly  D  D'  are  two  small  porta  which 
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communicate  croeewise  with  the  ends  of  the  valve-chest;  that 
is  to  say,  D  is  connected  with  the  end  R',  and  D'  with  the 
end  R. 

Bearing  these  details  of  construction  in  mind,  the  action  of  the 
drill  can  be  follotfed.  The  drawing  shows  the  machine  ready  to 
begin  its  forward  stroke.  The  rear  end  of  (he  valve-chest  is  con- 
nected with  D,  which  is  closed  by  the  pi-^ton,  whilst  the  front  K 
is  open  through  D'  and  the  annular  recess  8  to  the  port  F  and 
the  atmosphere.  The  compressed  air  from  0  leaking  past  the 
rear  valve-piston  presses  upon  it  and  keeps  it  in  the  position 
shown,  for  any  air  leaking  past  the  other  vaive  piston  at  the  end 
R  can  escape  vtd  D',  8,  F  and  E  into  the  atmosphere. 

We  will  now  suppose  tbat  ihe  main  piston  M  is  being  driven 
forward  by  the  pressure  behind  it ;  the  annular  space  S  gradually 
approaches  the  port  D,  but  the  length  of  the  groove  b  soarranged 
that  D'  becomes  closed  just  before  I>  is  openeil  to  the  exhaust. 
When  the  new  state  of  things  has  arisen — that  is  to  say,  when  D  is 
open  to  the  exhaust  and  D'  closed^the  preaiure  in  the  space  R' 
at  once  drops  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ralve  is  driven 
across  by  the  pressure  upon  the  piston  at  the  end  B. 

At  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  strong  india-rubber 
washer,  protected  by  a  steel  washer,  which  is  represented  by  a 
black  line.  If  the  miner  faUs  to  feed  his  machine  forward  pro- 
perly, the  elasticity  of  the  washer  pi-events  the  end  of  the  cylinder 
from  being  broken.  The  rotation  is  performed  by  the  usual 
rilled  bar  and  ratchet  wheel,  and  the  machine  is  advanced  by 
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turning  the  handle  and  so  causing  the  carrying  nut  to  move 
along  the  feed  screw. 

The  Optimua  drill,  invented  by  Ogle,  has  two  pistons,  a  large 
one  in  front  and  a  small  one  behind.  The  compressed  air,  after 
acting  at  the  rear  end  and  making 
the  tool  strike  its  blow,  is  led  to 
the  front  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
pressing  upon  the  large  piston 
drives  it  back.  The  inventor  claims 
considerable  economy  for  his  drill, 
because  the  backward  stroke  is  made 
with  air  which  usually  goes  direct 
to  the  exhaust. 

Figs.  202  and  203  show  one 
method  of  attaching  the  drills  to 
the  piston-rod.  A  is  the  piston- 
rod  with  an  enlarged  head,  H ;  S  is 
the  shank   of  the  tool  which   is 

tripped  in  the  socket  by  a  chucking- block  B,  tightened  by  a 
J -shaped  clamping-bolt  0. 
(3)  Franke  driU*  This  drill  (Fig.  204)  is  especially  interesting 
from  being  the  smallest  and  lightest  boring  machine  in  actual  use. 
Including  the  borer,  it  weighs  only  16  lbs.  (7  j;  kil.),  and  it  may, 
therefore,  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  scale  whilst  the  ponderous 
'^bosseyeuse"  of  Dubois  and  Francois  occupies  the  other.  Both 
in  his  drill  and  in  his  mechanical  chisel,  fVanke  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  doing  the  work  by  a  light  blow  repeated  very  rapidly 
indeed,  instead  of  a  heavy  blow  at  less  frequent  intervals. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  machine  are : — A,  outer  case  or  shell ; 
A'y  cylinder  proper ;  i?,  piston ;  C,  ring-shaped  slide-valve,  which 
can  slide  ba<^wards  and  forwards  in  a  short  recess  in  the  piston  ; 
2>,  tool-holder ;  JF,  pipe  bringing  air ;  F^  rear  end  of  cylinder 
proper  with  admission  ports ;  O,  spiral  spring ;  ff,  exhaust 
port ;  7,  piston-rod ; «/,  striking  head  of  piston-rod  ;  P,  pin  passing 
through  the  piston-rod ;  a,  passage  bringing  air  from  F ;  6,  port 
admitting  air  to  slide-valve ;  c,  one  of  three  longitudinal  passages 
connecting  the  front  end  of  the  piston  with  the  annular  recess 
in  which  the  slide-valve  works ;  a,  one  of  three  similar  passages 
connecting  the  same  recess  with  the  rear  end  of  the  piston; 
/^  hollow  centre  of  piston  and  piston-rod  communicating  by  g  with 
the  exhaust  port  H ;  hh,  two  of  the  three  radial  passages  which 
put  the  slide-valve  C  into  connection  with/;  i,  part  of  tool-holder ; 
jy  collar  preventing  the  tool-holder  from  being  driven  back  too 
far ;  1 1^,  straight  slots  in  the  shell  A  ;  00^,  oblique  slots  in  the 

*  Schrader  "Dieneneren  Fortschritte  beiderAnwendangvon  Gesteins- 
Bohrmaschinen  und  die  Yersuche  mit  kleinen  Schrammascbinen  beim 
Mansfelder  Eapferschieferbergbau/'  Zeit^cJir,  /.  B,-  H,-  u,  S,-  Wcsen,  vol. 
xlL,  1893,  p.  no. 
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hollow  cyliader  q;  q„  end  of  the  cylinder  q;  rr^,  ends  of  the 
pia  P;  tt,  pjiwls  attached  to  g*,;  u,  hexagonal  end  of  the  tool- 


holder  D;  V,  ratchot  wheel,  which  cii  sli^le  upon  u  but  cannot 
rotate  without  it. 
After  this  description  of  the  parts,  the  mode  of  action  of  the 
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machine  can  be  easOy  underatood.  The  air  is  brought  by  a  flexible 
hoee  attached  to  E,  and  passing  aloag  the  email  passages  a  outside 
the  cylinder  proper,  ent^  it  at  b.  In  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure  the  lower  h  allows  the  air  to  pass  into  e,  press  upon  the 
rear  end  of  the  piston,  and  drive  it  forwards.  During  this  time 
the  air  in  front  of  the  piston  has  an  escape  provided  by  the  passages 
c,  k,  f,  and  g  to  the  exhaust  port  H.  The  complete  stroke  is 
20  Turn.  {%  inch),  and  when  the  piston  has  travelled  17  mm., 
the  end  of  the  piston  rod  J  strikes  the  head  u,  and  the  tool 
doee  its  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  pro^dded  of  course  that 
the  machine  ia  properly  held.  As  the  piston  gats  forwards  it 
draws  the  slide-valve  C  with  it ;  as  soon  as  0  has  passed  the  port 
h,  it  is  driven  across  the  recess  and  the  direction  of  the  air  is 
reversed.  The  front  end  of  the  cylinder  is  now  in  communication 
with  the  compressed  air,  whilst  the  space  at  the  rear  end  dis- 
charges its  contents  vid  e,  C,  h,f,  and  g  into  H.  The  slide-valve 
C  is  then  again  shot  across,  and  air  is  admitted  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  piston.  The  eod  of  the  piston-rod,  J,  is  therefore  constantly 
hammering  upon  u,  and  after  each  blow  the  spring  Q  brings  the 
tool-holder  back  to  its  original  position.  The  rotation  of  the  tool 
is  effected  in  a  simple  manner.  The  ends  rr^^  of  the  pin  P  are 
forced  to  travel  ia  a  direct  lice  by  the  slots  11^ ;  but  the  slots  00, 
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are  oblique,  and  the  pin  P,  therefore,  causes  the  hollow  cylinder  7 
to  oscillate.  During  the  forward  stroke  each  pawl,  {,  ia  drawn 
over  a  tooth  of  the  mtchet  wheel  c;  during  the  back  stroke  it 
turns  V  slightly,  and  with  it  the  tool-holder. 
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The  borer  is  mEide  of  round  steel  g  inch  (15  mm.)  in  di&meter, 

with  a  Z-shapad  bit  i  inch  (25  mm.)  wide.     The  numberof  blows 

has  not  yet  been  determined 

exactly;      but     it     probably 

reaches  8000  to    10,000  per 

minute.      The  moving  parts 

of  the  machine  are  constructed 

of  soft  tough  Bteel,  except  the 

slide  -  valve,    for   which     good 

wrought  iron  appears  at  present 

to  be  the  most  suitable  material. 

The  machine  is  used  without 

any  stand,  and  is  simply  held  in 

the  hands  (Fig.  305,  man  in  a 

kneeling  posture).* 

The  Himant  drill  f  of  Me^rs. 
Larmuth  A  Co.  b  a  machine  with 
a  tappet  valve  assisted  by  air- 
preesure.  In  Fig.  206,  A  is  the 
cylinder,  £  the  pietou,  and  C 
the  valve^bamber  containing  a 
piston-valve  Z>,  which  works  over 
^  the  admission  ports  £!  and  £1', 

*  and  the  exhaust  porta  /"and  F". 
^  G  ia  e.  tappet,  oscillating  upon 

*  the  pin  H,  when  the  noses  /  and 
£  are  struck  by  the  curved 
sbouldeis  L  and  if  of  an 
annular  recess  ^  around  the 
piston  £. 

In  the  position  of  the  parts 
aa  figured,  the  compressed  air 
brought  into  the  valve-chamber 
is  passing  through  JS'  to  the  rear 
end  of  the  cylinder,  whilst  the  air 
in  front  is  in  commum'cation  by 
E  and  F  with  the  exhaust.  At 
the  same  time  the  air  is  also 
pressing  upon  the  rear  end  of  the 
piston-valve,  for  it  escapes  along 
the  passage  ffP"  made  by  planing 
flat  surfaces  upon  the  valve  and 
the  inside  of  the  end  of  the  cham- 
ber.    The  other  end  of  the  valve 


*  From  a  photograph  aapplied  b^  the  makers,  Messrs.  Friemann  and 
WoU.  Zwickau. 
t  Patent  UlBco  Specilication  So.  io,0jO,  a.s.  1891. 
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chest  ia  put  Into  communic&tion  with  the  ezhauirt  hy  the  small 
port  Q,  and  as  the  flat  surfaces  P  and  0  aro  not  overlapping, 
there  is  no  paasage  of  compreseed  air.  The  pressure  apon  the 
rear  end  of  the  valve  D  Uierefore 
tends  to  move  it  forwards,  and  aseixtii 
in  moving  it  forwards,  the  moment 
that  the  nose  /  can  drop  down  owing 
to  the  recess  jV" pairing  under  it.  The 
shonlders  L  and  M  would  of  them- 
selves move  the  tappet,  but  the 
auxiliary  air  pressure  bos  the  advan- 
tage  of  reverxing  the  valve  without 
the  shocks  which  are  so  destructive 
to  the  tappets  of  many  drilb.  The 
cushion  of  air  in  the  tpace  E*  pre- 
vents the  nose  £  of  the  tappet  G 
from  striking  the  recessed  part  Jf 
of  the  piston. 

The  long  valve-chest  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  shortening  the  inlet  ports, 
and  so  making  a  saving  in  the  con- 
sumption of  compressed  air.  ^ 

This  drill  is  further  provided  with   « 
a  device  for  taking  up  any  slackness  d 
of  the  feed-screw  and  feed-nut  due  n 
to  wear.     S  is  the  feed-screw  and  T 
the  main  feed-niit,  placed  between 
the  two  lugs  IT  and  U',  forming  part 
of  the  same  casting  as  the  cylinder, 
T'  is  a  second  nut,  and  between  T' 
and  T  there  is  a  space  V  in  which  ia 
fitted  a  spiral  spring.    T  is  prevented 
from  turning  by  having  a  flat  face 
resting  against  the  cylinder  cover. 
When  the  feed-screw  and  tbe  nuts 
wear,  T*  is  forced  away  from  2'  by  the 
spring  and  the  slackness  is  remedied. 

^  is  a  collar  upon  a  stirrup  at- 
tached to  the  ct^dle,  and  furnishes  a 
poittt  iTappui  for  the  advance  of  the 
machine  wben  the  screw  S  in  turned 
by  the  handle. 

(4)   The    Sergeant  driU   has  the 
peculiarity  of  having  two  valves,  a  main  valve  and  an  auxillaTT 
valve;  the  latter  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  inclines  or 
shoulders  upon  the  piston,  and,  by  controlling  certain  air-passages, 
it  causes  difierencee  of  pressure  which  drive  the  former. 

In  Fig.  207  a  b  the  cylinder,  h  tbe  piston  with  an  annular  recess 
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turned  in  it  presenting  two  inclined  shoulders;  c  i^  tlie  valve-rtipxt 
into  which  the  compreKsed  nir  enters  from  one  of  the  eidea ;  d  is 
the  main  valve,  and  ob  it  moves  to  and  fro  it  alternately  places  tiie 
port  e  or  /  in  communication  with  the  exhaust  g ;  e  leads  to  the 
port  h  and  to  the  front  end,  and  J  to  the  port  i  and  to  the  reur 
end  of  the  c)'lindor  ;  j,  the  auzili:iry  valve,  is  a  slide-valve  made  in 
the  form  of  a,  segment  of  a  circle,  and  having  a  recess  in  one  of 
its  flat  fucefl.  It  ia  slightly  longer  than  its  arc  shaped  seat,  so 
that  one  end  of  it  alwnys  projects  into  the  cylinder.  The  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  valve  is  caught  by  the  cotraiponding  shoulder 
of  the  piston  as  it  passes,  and  it  is  thus  being  constantly  knocked 
backwards  and  forwards.  By  means  of  its  recess  this  segmental 
slide-valve  puts  the  parte  k  ai>d  I  alternately  into  communication 
with  the  port  M,  which  opens  into  the  exbauat.  The  port  k  leaHH 
to  the  front  end  of  the  valve-che^,  the  port  I  to  the  rear  end ; 
consequently  the  two  ends  are  being  alternately  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  exhaust.  The  compressed  air  leaking  past 
the  piston-like  ends  of  the  main  valve  escapes  into  the  exhaust  at 
one  end  of  the  valve-cheat,  but  exerts  a  pressure  at  the  otfaer  end 
where  it  is  confined,  and  so  throws  the  main  VHlve  over,  changing 
the  direction  in  which  the  air  is  being  admitted  into  the  cylinder. 
The  piston  makes  its  stroke,  knocks  over  the  auxiliary  valve, 
whidi  in  its  turn  releases  the  pressure  at  one  end  of  the  main 
valve  a&d  causes  it  to  move  acro»i  once  more. 

The  rotation  is  effected  by  a  rifted  bar,  n.  aa  usual ;  but  instead 

of  there  being  a  ratchet-wheel  fixed  tothis  bar  with  pawlsattached 

to  the  cylinder,  the  rified  bar  carries  the  pawls  which  work  inside 

a  ratchet-wheel,  o,  with  in- 

Tia.  3oS.  ternal  teeth   and  a  smooth 

exterior  (Fig.   zoS).      The 

pawls  are    pressed  out  by 

springs,  p  (Pig.  207).     80 

fur  the  action  is  very  like 

thatofotherdrills.sTLvethat 

the  pawls  move  round  inside 

the  wheel,  instead  of  the 

wheel  moving  round  under 

the    pawls.       The    special 

peculiarity  of  the  Sergeant  rotating  device  is  tbe  mobility  of 

the  wheel  if  the  drill  jams  in  a  hole.     The  ratchet-wheel  o  lies 

loose  in  a  recces  behind  the  cylinder,  and  in  ordinary  working  is 

pressed  sufficiently  firmly  againAt  the  end  of  the  cylinder  by  steel 

cURhion  springs  to  make  the  piston  rotate  without  turning  itself  ; 

but  if  for  some  reunion  the  borer  jams  in  the  hole  and  causes  a 

strain  upon  the  rified  bar,  the  wheel  is  capable  of  turning  and  so 

preventing  a  breakage. 

The  feed  as  uKual  is  by  hand ;  q  is  the  handle  working  the  feed- 
screw r  in  Uie  feed-nut  s. 
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(5)  In  the  drills  of  this  class  the  piston  performs  a  double 
function ;  it  not  only  ajcts  as  a  medium  for  receiving  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  but  it  also  itself  uncovers  or  closes  the  passages 
by  which  the  air  enters  or  escapes,  and  so  causes  a  reversal  of 
the  stroke  without  the  intervention  of  any  separate  valve. 

The  Adelaide  drill  (Fig.  209)  comes  first  alphabetically,  although 

Fia.  209. 


it  was  preceded  in  time  by  the  Darlington  drill,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  a  modification.  A  A  represent  the  annular  port, 
admitting  the  air  all  round  the  piston,  and  B^  B^  are  ports  in  the 
piston-rod.  When  the  latter  are  opposite  A  A,  nir  passes  down 
through  the  space  G  in  the  piston-rod  to  the  rear  end  of  the 
piston,  and  drives  it  forward  till  it  uncovers  the  port  B,  which 
puts  this  part  of  the  cylinder  into  communication  with  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  B^  B^  have  passed  beyond  the 
stuffing-box  and  part  of  the  exhaust  escapes  in  that  direction ; 
while  this  is  happening  the  long  shallow  annular  recess  cut  in 
the  piston-rod  is  brought  to  A,  the  air  presses  on  the  small 
annular  space  at  the  front  end  of  the  piston  and  drives  it  back. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  drill  uses  the  air  expansively,  for 
when  once  B^  has  gone  past  A  no  further  supply  of  power  is  taken 
in.  D  is  the  rifled  bar,  E  the  ratchet  wheel,  ff  the  feed-screw, 
and  G  the  feed-nut,  similar  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  many 
other  machines. 

The  construction  of  the  Darlington  driU  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  Figs.  210,  211,  and  212;  a  is  the  cylinder;  6  the 
piston-rod ;  e  the  borer ;  d  d  are  two  openings  for  bringing  in 
compressed  air,  either  of  which  may  be  used  according  to  the 
potdtion  of  the  drill ;  e  is  the  inlet  hose  with  a  stop-cock ;  f,  drill- 
holder  ;  g,  stretcher-bar ;  A,  piston ;  j^  rifled  bar  for  turning  piston 
and  drill ;  ^,  ratchet  wheel  attached  to  rifled  bar ;  I,  rifled  nut 
fixed  in  the  piston  head ;  m,  wood  for  lessening  weight  of  piston 
rod  and  blocking  space  ;  n,  portway  for  allowing  the  compressed 
air  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  piston  and  give  the  blow  ;  o,  exhaust 
portway.  The  action  of  the  drill  is  as  follows  : — The  compressed 
air  is  always  acting  on  the  front  end  of  the  piston,  and  when 
the  rear  end  communicates  with  the  outer  atmosphere,  the 
piston  moves  rapidly  backwards  and  imcovers  the  portway  n. 
The  compressed  air  rushes  through  and  presses  against  the  rear 
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end  of  the  inston,  which  has  a  greater  area  than  the  front 
end,  the  difference  being  equal  to  the  section  of  the  piston-rod. 
'Jhe  pistoD  ia  driven  rapidly  forwards,  and  the  drill  strikes  its 
blow.  At  the  same  time  it  uncovers  tho  exhaust  port  o,  and 
then  the  constant  pressure  on  the  annular  area  on  the  front 
end  of  the  piston  produces  the  return  stroke.  The  number  of 
blows  per  minute  is  from  600  to  800.  The  rotation  of  the  drill 
is  effected  by  the  riOed  bar.  On  the  forward  stroke  of  the  piston, 
the  bar  with  ite  ratchet-wheel  is  free  to  turn  under  a  couple  of 
pawls,  and  consequently  the  piston  moves  straij^ht  whilst  the  bar 
and  ratchet-wheel  turn.     When  the  back  stroke  is  being  made, 

F.c.  21  ■. 


the  ratchet-wbeel  is  held  t^  the  pawls  and  the  piston  is  forced  to 
make  part  of  a  revolution.  As  the  hole  is  deepened  the  cylinder 
is  advanced  forwards  by  turning  the  handle  p ;  this  works  an 
endless  screw,  q,  passing  through  a  nut  attached  to  the  cylinder ;  r 
is  the  cradle  carrying  the  feed-screw  and  supporting  the  cylinder. 
It  is  centered  on  the  clamp  c.  As  this  damp  can  be  fixed  io 
any  position  on  the  bar,  and  as  the  cradle  can  be  turned  on  the 
clamp,  it  is  evident  that  holes  can  be  bored  in  any  direction. 

In  driving  a  level  with  a  Darlington  drill,  it  is  usual  to  fix  the 
stretcher-bar  horizontally  so  as  to  command  the  upper  part  of 
the  face;  holes  can  then  be  bored  with  the  cradle  above  the  bar 
or  below  it.  The  bar  ia  then  shifted  low  enough  to  bore  the 
bottom  holes.  It  is  found  that  all  the  necessary  boles  can  be 
bored  from  these  two  positions  of  the  bar. 

The  bar,  therefore,  has  to  be  fixed  only  twice ;  the  shifting 
of  the  machine  for  boring  holes  in  various  dliections  is  managed 
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by  sliding  or  turning  the  clomp  on  the  bar  and  by  moving  the 
cradle  on  the  clamp. 

Fig.  212  shows  the  stretcher-bar  fixed  in  a  vertical  position, 
which  is  sometimes  convenient. 

In  order  to  keep  the  holes  clear,  a  jet  of  water,  supplied  from 
a  hose  attached  to  a  ^-inch  gas-pipe  leading  from  a  cistern  at  a 
hijt^hor  level,  is  made  to  play  into  them  during  the  process  of 
boring. 

For  sinking  shafts,  Mr.  Darlington  has  the  drill  fixed  in  a 
cylindrical  case  with  a  large  external  thread,  which  works  in  a 
nut  on  the  clamp.  The  drill  is  fed  forwards  by  turning  a  hand- 
wheel  attached  to  the  case. 

The  Marvin  Drill  *  of  the  Edison  General  Electric  Company  is 
based  upon  the  principle  that  a  spiral  coil  of  wire  assumes  magnetic 
properties  when  a  current  is  passed  through  it,  and  becomes 
capable  of  exerting  a  very  strong  attraction  upon  a  bar  of  iron 
placed  in  a  suitable  position.     The  actual  working  parts  of  the 

drill  are  shown  in  Fig.  213. 
Fig.  213.  A  and  B  are  two  hollow  coils 

of  copper  wire  (solenoids), 
through  which  passes  the  rod 
C  D.  The  two  ends  are  made 
of  bronze,  but  the  central  por- 
tion, E  F,  is  of  iron.  At  the 
end  C  there  is  a  socket  for 
receiving  the  tool,  whilst  the 
end  D  is  rifled  and  works  in  a 
ratchet-wheel,  and  so  effects 
the  rotation  in  the  usual  way.  A  current  is  led  to  the  drill  by  a 
cable  with  three  wires,  shown  separately  by  G,  H,  and  I,  and  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  revolving  armature  on  the  dynamo  it  can 
be  made  to  pass,  first  through  one  solenoid,  and  then  through  the 
other,  in  each  case  returning  by  the  wire  H.  For  instance, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  current  is  passing  through  the  front 
solenoid;  this  becomes  magnetic  and  draws  the  iron  core  for- 
wards, and  so  causes  the  tool  to  strike  a  blow.  The  current  is  then 
reversed  by  the  revolution  of  the  armature,  and  flows  into  the 
solenoid  B,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  magnetic  and  draws  the 
iron  back,  for  A  has  lost  its  ma^etic  power.  The  rear  end  of 
the  rod  C  D  is  made  to  compress  a  spring,  and  so  store  up 
force  which  is  utilised  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the  forward 
blow. 

The  drill  makes  600  strokes  a  minute,  and  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  boring  in  granite  at  the  rate  of  2  inches  a  minute. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few,  if  any,  electric  percussive 
drills  in  regular  use  in  mines,  one  objection  to  them  being  their 
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preat  weight  compared  with  air  drills  of  equal  strength  ;  but  it  is 
Htated  that  they  are  doinsf  good  work  at  some  open  limestone 
qimrries  at  Svraciisp,*  N.  Y. 

IV.  Machines  for  Cuttinfir  Grooves. — In  working  a  seam 
the  task  of  the  miner  frequently  consists  in  cutting  a  deep 
•rroove  parallel  to  the  betid  in  sf  with  a  pick,  and  so  laying  it  bai-e 
al)ove,  below,  or  in  the  middle.  Wedging  or  blasting  will  then 
break  it  away. 

The  first  macliines  for  cutting  grooves  very  naturally  imitated 
the  miners'  tools,  and  were  hiuiply  mechanical  picks,  but  since 
then  many  other  groove  cutters  have  been  applied  which  are  based 
u{H>n  different  principles. 

They  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

1.  Mechanical  picks,  chisels,  and  gouges. 

2.  Travelling  jumpers  and  rouk-drilld. 

3.  Circular  saws. 

4.  Endless  chains  with  catters  attached. 

5.  Wire  saw. 

6.  Revolving  toothed  bar. 

^i)  Mechanical  Picks,  &c. — Some,  like  FirWa  machine^ 
swing  a  pick  like  a  miner.  The  Sergeant  machine  is  a  strong  rock 
drill  with  a  chisel  bit,  which  chips  out  a  groove  as  a  carpenter 
might  cut  out  a  morcice.  It  is  mounted  on  two  wheels  and  can 
be  handled  with  ease.  CaiTett  and  Marshall* a  machine  is  a  power- 
ful gouge,  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure,  which  cuts  out  a  groove 
in  coal  or  soft  rocks.  Those  have  all  been  designed  more  especially 
for  the  collier ;  but  in  Franke*8  mechanical  chisel  (1^'ig.  214)  we 
have  a  tool  which  is  being  successfully  employed  in  ore-mining. 
It  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  striking  a  very  large  number 
of  short  and  light  blows  instead  of  a  comparatively  small  numl)er 
of  long  and  heavy  ones.  It  resembles  in  some  respects  Crossley's 
mechanical  caulking  tool  and  McCoy's  chisel. 

The  following  description  is  derived  from  accounts  given  by 
Pilar  and  Schrader,t  and  from  personal  observations  at  Mansfeld; 
a  is  the  outer  shell  of  the  machine,  b  the  inner  or  real  cylinder,  c  the 
piston  with  the  annular  slide-valve  r,  d  the  tool-holder  carrying 
the  chisel  in  a  deep  socket ;  the  air  is  brought  in  to  a  by  the  pipe 
ty  and  finds  its  way  into  6  through  four  broad,  low  pn&sages,  m  m, 
and  sixteen  small  ports,  similar  to  n  ny  -^j^  inch  in  diameter.  The 
front  part  of  the  outer  shell,  a\  serves  as  cylinder  cover  and  as 
guide  for  the  piston  rod,  and  lastly  to  contain  the  tool-holder  c2, 
surrounded  by  two  spiral  spiings  in  the  space  between  the  shoulder 
p,  and  the  cover  s.  The  opening,  0,  allows  the  air  to  escape  in 
front  of  the  piston-rod,  and  so  makes  the  stroke  easier;  I  is  the 
exhaust  port,  and  q  a  hole  for  lubricating ;   r  is  the  ring  valve, 

*  Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  Iv.  (1893),  p.  491. 

t  Johann  Pilar,  **  Scluammeissel,  System  Franke,  ira  ftFansfeldischen,** 
Oc«t.  Zeitscftr.  B.»  u.  II.-  IK.,  vol.  xl.  (1892),  p.  78.   Schradcr,  op,  cit.  p.  171. 
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sliding  upon  the  piston,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  past  the  port 
n,  it  is  driven  either  forwards  or  backwards  by  the  air  pressure. 
In  the  position  shown  in  the  figure,  representing  the  end  of 
the  return  stroke,  the  valve  r  has  been  driven  bnck,  and  the  air 
is  enabled  to  pass  from  m  into  g,  and  so  to  the  back  of  the  piston. 
The  air  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  piston  finds  an  exit  along  the 
three  pasFages  A,  of  which  on]y  one  can  be  shown  in  the  section, 
and  entering  the  annular  slide-valve,  is  brought  by  one  of  the 
three  radial  passages,  t,  into  the  hollow  central  part^^  of  the 
piston  and  piston-rod,  and  eventually  to  the  exhaust  I.  As  soon 
as  the  piston,  in  its  forward  stroke,  draws  the  valve  r  past  the 
port  n,  it  is  thrown  over  by  the  air  pressure;  g,  through  r, 
now  communicates  with  t,  and  the  air  passes  from  the  rear  end  of 
the  piston  to  the  exhaust ;  at  the  same  time  the  three  passages 
h  are  connected  with  the  admission  inlets  of  compressed  air,  and 
the  piston  makes  its  return  stroke.  The  piston  is  thus  driven 
backwards  and  forwards,  striking  a  rapid  succession  of  blows, 
estimated  at  several  thousand  per  minute,  upon  the  back  end  of 
the  tool-holder  d,  and  as  fast  as  the  latter  is  knocked  forwards  it  is 
drawn  back  by  the  action  of  the  springs.  The  tool-holder  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  piston,  and  is  quite  free  to  turn  round. 

The  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  only  0*06  to  o'o8  inch 
(1*5  to  2  mm.)  As  the  annular  slide-valve  closes  the  ports  n  n  in 
passing,  the  air  acts  by  expansion  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
stroke.  The  air-pressure  employed  at  Mansfeld  is  60  lbs.  pei 
square  inch  (4  atm.) 

The  chisel  is  made  of  ^-inch  round  steel  with  an  edge  ^  inch 
wide;  it  is  inserted  in  the  strong  socket  of  the  tool-holder,  and 
the  miner  simply  holds  the  cylinder  so  that  the  chisel  presses 
against  the  shale  which  he  wishes  to  cut  away  (Fig.  205).  It  is 
said  that  a  man  can  undercut  or  *'  hole ''  an  area  of  5  square  feet 
(0*5  sq.  m.)  per  hour.  Each  hewer  has  to  make  a  ''holing'' 
about  10  feet  (3  m.)  long,  and  he  carries  it  in  to  a  depth  of  20 
inches  to  2  feet  from  the  face.  The  groove  or  "  holing  "  is  about 
5^  inches  (14  cm.)  high  at  the  face,  and  becomes  lower  and  lower 
as  it  goes  in. 

The  men  do  not  appear  to  suffer  in  any  way  from  the  vibrations 
of  the  machine,  which  weighs  only  10  lbs.  (4*5  kil.)  including  the 
chisel. 

(2)  Travelling  Book  Drills  and  Jumpers. — A  groove  may 
be  made  by  boring  a  succession  of  holes  immediately  touching 
each  other,  or  separated  by  small  partitions  which  are  broken 
down  afterwards  by  a  flat  bit  (broctch).  Most  of  the  rock  drill 
companies  supply  special  quarry- bars  or  frames,  upon  which  an 
ordinary  boring  machine  can  be  mounted  and  made  to  travel, 
and  thus  cut  a  groove  along  any  required  line. 

With  the  IvgersoU  bar-chamieller  *  a  cutter  is  sometimes  used 

*  iirwy.  JliH.  Juur.,  vol.  xlix.  (1890)1  p.  62. 
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made  of  three  chisels  placed  side  by  side,  with  their  edges  arranged 
like  the  three  strokes  of  the  letter  N,  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary 
borer.  As  the  carrying  frame  can  be  inclined,  the  groove  can 
be  cut  at  an  angle. 

The  Wardwell  *  stone  channelling  and  quarrying  machine  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  jumper,  cutting  a  vertical  groove. 
It  is  a  portable  6  h.-p.  engine  with  boiler,  moving  upon  rails, 
which  is  made  to  lift  a  set  of  boring  chisels  or  cutters  consisting 
of  five  bars  of  square  steel,  clamped  together  in  a  line.  The  edges 
of  the  centre  and  outside  chisels  are  transverse,  whilst  the  other 
two  are  diagonal,  and  they  are  arranged  in  step  fashion.  Three 
cutters  only  act  at  a  time,  viz.  the  centre  cutter,  and  either  the 
two  in  front  or  behind  it,  according  as  the  machine  is  being 
moved  forwards  or  backwards.  '^  The  machine  consumes  400  lb. 
of  coal  a  day,  and  requires  the  services  of  three  men.  It  will  cut 
from  75  to  150  square  feet  of  channel  in  marble,  and  150  to  400 
square  feet  of  limestone  and  sandstone  in  a  day,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  50  men." 

The  Cleveland  Stone  Company,  Ohio,  employs  no  less  than 
thirty-nine  of  these  machines  in  quarrying  sandstone,  with  the 
modification  of  having  only  three  cutters  instead  of  five. 

The  channelling  machines  of  the  Ingersoll  and  Sullivan  Com- 
panies running  upon  rails,  either  with  or  without  a  boiler,  will 
cut  vertical  or  inclined  grooves. 

(3)  Circular  Saws. — In  alphabetical  order  the  following  may 
be  named  :  Crump   and    Brereton,   Gillott  and   Copley,   Walker, 
Winstanley. 

Crwmp  and  Brereton  a  t  machine  is  used  for  quarrying  stone  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  cut  long  vertical  grooves  30  inches 
deep  and  about  |  inch  wide. 

It  consists  of  a  frame  on  wheels,  moving  upon  rails,  which 
carries  a  small  vertical  boiler,  steam-engine,  circular  saw  about 
5  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  gearing  necessary  for  driving  it  and 
causing  the  whole  carriage  to  advance  as  the  cut  is  made.  The 
saw  is  a  thin  circular  steel  blade,  about  f  inch  thick  with  slots  all 
round  the  edge  into  which  the  teeth  ai-e  inserted.  They  are 
arranged  so  that  they  divide  the  nsirrow  cut  of  |  inch  into  3  parts, 
each  tooth  taking  \  inch.  The  teeth  are  sharpened  by  grinding. 
The  saw  is  driven  from  the  periphery  by  a  toothed  wheel  on  each 
side,  the  teeth  of  which  gear  into  two  circular  sets  of  holes  cut 
near  the  circumference  of  the  saw.  It  is  caid  that  while  making 
a  cut  30  inches  deep  in  slate,  it  will  pi'ogress  at  the  rate  of 
4  inches  a  minute. 

The  Gillott  and  Copley t  rnachhie  (Fig.  215)  has  been  specially 

*  Eng,  Min.  Jour.f'vol.  xlvii.  (1889),  p.  500. 
t  Erujineering,  vol.  xli.  (1886),  pp.  154,  272. 

$  G.  B.  Walker,  "  Coal-getting  by  Machinery,"  Proc.  Fed,  Inst,  Min,  Eng,^ 
vol.  i^  (1890},  p.  1 28. 
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designed  for  cutting  a  more  or  less  horizontiJ  groove,  under  or  in 
a  seam  of  coal,  but  it  can  also  be  applied  to  teams  of  other  com- 
paratively Boft  minerals.  It  is  a  caBt-st«e1  or  malleable  iron  wheel 
4  feet  in  diameter,  armed  with  removable  teetb,  which  are  alter- 
nately double  and  single.  The  groove  which  is  cut  is  rather  more 
than  3  inches  wide,  and  in  big  enough  to  allow  the  bracket  sup- 
parting  the  saw  to  enter  it.  ConRequently,  a  cut  can  be  made 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  saw. 

Just  inside  the  circumference  there  is  a  circular  mck  into 
which  gears  a  bevel  pinion  driven  by  two  compresEed  air  engines 
with  cylinders  9  inches  in  diameter  and  having  a  9-incb  stroke. 
The  saw  makes  about  30  revolutions  a  minute.  The  two  engines 
are  upon  the  carriage  which  supports  the  saw.  The  carriage  runs 
upon  T&ils  set  at  a  gauge  of  I  foot  7J  inchee,  and  it  draws  itself 
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along  by  a  wire  rope,  which  has  one  end  fixed  at  some  convenient 
point  of  the  working  face,  and  the  other  coiled  upon  a  drum 
attached  to  the  carriage.  The  drum  is  made  to  revolve  by  a 
pawl  and  ratchet-wht-el  worked  by  the  engines,  and  there  are 
means  of  regulating  the  number  of  teeth  taken  by  the  paw], 
and  in  this  way  the  advance  of  the  machine. 

Two  men  are  required  for  working  the  machine ;  the  man 
in  front  lays  down  tfae  rails  and  sleepers,  which  are  takea 
up  and  passed  to  bim  by  the  man  in  the  rear  as  soon  as  the 
machine  has  gone  over  (hero.  The  whole  machine  is  only  i  foot 
9  inches  above  the  rails  ;  its  width,  exclusive  of  the  e&w,  is  3  feet 
3  iacbes,  and  total  length  9  feet;  it  weighs  altogether  34 
cwt.  The  makers  state  that  it  will  undercut  to  a  depth  of 
39  inches  in  hard  coal  or  shale  at  the  average  rate  of  13  yards 
per  hour,  with  an  air  pre^ure  of  about  30  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
The  saw  cuts  from  back  to  front,  and  therefore  clears  out  the 
chippings  that  it  makes. 

The  ^igff  and  Meiklejohn  maekine,  which  is  in  operation  in 
Scotland,  is  a  circular  taw  of  somewhat  similar  construction. 

The  cutting  of  a  preliminary  groove  in  some  of  the  Cheshire 
salt  mines  has  long  been  done  by  Wtdker' a  circular  taw  {Fig.  si6). 

An  improved  form  of  the  Wijietatdey  aaw  is  doing  good  work  at 
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the  Blanzy  collieries.  It  is  a  circular  saw  5  feet  (1.50  m.)  in 
diameter,  witb  38  removable  cutters,  all  of  one  shape,  npon  its 
ciiMumference.    The  cutters  ai-e  arranged  in  fours,  so  that  four  of 


them  cover  the  whde  width  of  the  holing,  which  is  3  inchea 
(7-6  cm.)  high.  Two  small  compressed  air  engines,  inside  the 
waggon  which  carries  the  saw,  drive  a  horizontal  pinion,  which 
gears  into  the  spaees  hetween  the  cotters ;  in  fact,  the  saw  ie  a  cog 
wheel  with  a  cutter  inserted  into  each  tooth.  The  depth  of  the 
holing  is  4  feet.  The  total  weight  of  the  machine  is  35  cwt. 
(1800  kil.) 

{4)  Endless  chain  with  cutters  attached. — BairSa  maehine,* 
which  is  used  both  for  coal  and  ironstone,  is  of  this  tj^pe.  A. 
carriage  moving  on  rails  supports  two  cylinders  worked  by  com- 
pressed air,  and  these  set  in  motion  an  endless  chain  with  cutters, 
which  revolves  round  two  pulleys,  one  at  each  end  of  a  jib  or  arm. 
The  jib  can  he  made  to  extend  under  the  seam  for  a  distance 
varying  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  5  feet,  and  the  groove  which  is 
cut  is  only  2^  inches  high. 

It  is  stated  that  a  machine  will  make  an  undercut  3  feet  9 
inches  deep  by  100  yards  long  in  8  or  10  hours. 

(S)  Wire  Saw. — The  most  novel  method  of  cutting  stone  is 
one  which  has  been  u.'eil  at  marble  quarries  in  Belgium  and  eL-e- 
where,  and  b  called  by  the  inventor  the  Holicoidal  Saw  System. 

It  consists  in  sawing  grooves  by  an  endless  cord,  composed  of 
throe  steel  wires  twisted  together,  which  travels  on  the  rock,  and 
is  supplied  with  sand  and  water.  The  sand  is  drawn  along  by 
the  spaces  between  the  wires,  and  will  cut  even  very  hard  stone. 
At  present  only  vei'tical  grooves  have  been  cut ;  the  first  process 
consists  in  sinking  two  pits  for  receiving  the  pulleys  which  guide 
the  cord  in  making  its  cut,  aod  which  have  to  be  lowered  as  the 
cut  is  deepened.  The  pits  are  bored  2  feet  4  inches  (700  mm.)  in 
diameter  by  cylinders  of  sheet-iron,  with  the  lower  and  cutting 
edge  made  of  sheet-steel.     The  cylinder  is  mnde  to  rotate  at  the 

•  Walker,  ibid. 
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rate  of  100  to  180  revolutions  &  mioutd  hy  a  vertical  axis  set  in 
motion  by  a  horizontal  pulley  at  the  top,  driven  by  a  wire  rope, 
wliilat  sand  and  wator  ore  fed  in  to  the  cutting  edge.  As  the 
annular  groove  is  cut  deeper  and  deeper,  the  cylinder  is  gradually 
lowered  by  a  little  winch  and  two  wire  ropes.  The  cylinders  now 
in  use  are  conitructed  so  as  to  cut  to  a  depth  of  10  feet  9  inches 
(3.30  in.).  When  this  cut  has  been  made,  a  core  remains,  which 
can  easily  be  broken  off  at  the  bottom  and  lifted  out.  In  the 
case  of  marble  the  core  can  be  utilised  and  sold  as  a  column.  If 
there  is  a  demand  for  smaller  columns,  boring  cylinders  of  less 
diameter  are  used,  and  two  or  four  holes  are  bored  side  by  side. 
After  the  removal  of  the  columns  the  thin  intervening  partitions 
of  rock  are  broken  down,  and  space  enough  is  afforded  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pulley  and  a  fmme. 

Two  of  these  pulley-pits  are  prepared  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  line  along  which  it  is  desired  to  make  a  saw-cut,  which  may 
be  50  feet  or  moreiu  length,  if  required,and  the  carriers  are  then 
inserted.  The  carrier,  made  of  channel  iron,  supports  two 
pulleys,  each  3  feet  in  diameter ;  one  is  fixed  at  the  top,  whilst 
the  second  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  lowered  by  a  large  screw. 

The  cord  for  sawing  in  the  quarry  is  about  J  inch  {6  mm.)  in 
diameter,  made  up  of  three  wires  of  mild  st«el,  twisted  together  so 


as  to  form  astiand.  It  is  driven  at  the  rate  of  13  feet  (4  m)  per 
minnte,  and  will  deepen  the  cut  in  marble  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4 
inches  or  more  per  hour.  The  friction  of  the  spiral  wires  on  the 
pulleyH  and  rock  causes  the  cord  to  revolve  a  little  as  it  is  carried 
forwards,  and  all  parts  of  it  are  thus  equally  worn.  When  it  is 
so  much  wont  that  it  no  longer  presents  spiral  }<paces  which  will 
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hold  sand,  it  has  to  be  changed.  If  it  breaks  while  in  use,  it  can 
very  easily  be  spliced. 

Fig.  217  represents  the  arrangement  adopted  at  the  Traigneaux* 
Quarry,  near  Philippeville,  Belgium.  A  B  0  D  E  F  is  the  wire 
cord  travelling  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows;  H  and  G 
are  the  two  pits  which  have  been  bored  to  hold  the  puUey-frames. 
When  the  cutting  process  began,  the  wire  cord  would  have  been 
running  along  the  line  I  J ;  the  groove  is  gradually  deepened 
until  at  last  it  reaches  the  line  K  L. 

When  suitable  vertical  cuts  have  been  made,  the  block  is 
severed  horizontally  by  means  of  wedges. 

(6)  BoYolving  Bar  with  Cutters.— Under  this  head  maybe 
classed  the  Bower,  Lechner,  and  Legg  machines,  all  of  which  have 
been  designed  for  holing  coal. 

Bovyef's  mcuihine  consists  of  a  bar  3^  feet  long,  armed  with 
steel  teeth,  which  is  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  600  to  800 
revolutions  a  minute  by  an  electric  motor.  The  bar  rapidly  cuts 
away  a  groove  as  the  motor  is  made  to  travel  along  the  rails ;  the 
groove  is  5  inches  high  in  front,  and  3  at  the  back.f 

In  the  Lechner  and  LeggX  machines  the  cutting  bar  lies  parallel 
to  the  line  of  the  face,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  in  Bower's 
coal-cutter. 

Y.  Machines  for  Excavating  Complete  Timnels  — Hither- 
to machines  of  this  kind  have  been  little  used.  Three  may  be 
mentioned — ^riz,,  the  Beaumont,  Brunton,  and  Stanley  tunnellers. 

The  Beaumont  machine  has  received  a  good  deal  of  notice, 
owing  to  its  having  been  employed  in  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It 
consists  of  a  very  heavy  horizontal  iron  shaft,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  by  compressed  air  engines.  The  shaft  carries  a  cross-head 
armed  with  teeth,  which  cut  away  the  whole  face  by  a  series  of 
concentric  grooves.  The  chips  are  made  to  fall  on  to  an  endless 
chain  with  buckets,  and  are  thus  conveyed  to  a  waggon  behind 
the  machine,  so  that  no  interruption  of  the  work  takes  place  for 
loading.  The  machine  travels  forward  in  a  cradle  which  fits  the 
bottom  of  the  circular  tunnel,  and  when  the  limit  of  advance  is 
reached,  the  machine  is  lifted  up  by  screw-jacks,  and  the  cradle 
is  once  more  brought  under  it,  so  that  a  new  cut  can  be  begun. 

Like  the  Beaumont  machine,  Brunton^s  tunneller  §  excavates  a 
circular  drift  by  chipping  away  the  whole  face,  but  in  this  case 
the  work  is  doue  by  steel-cutting  discs  about  10  to  20  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  ^  inch  to  i  inch  thick.  As  yet  it  has  been 
little  used. 

*  Copied  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  SocUti  anon;jme  internationale 
duJU  heli^oidul.     Brussels,  1S88. 

•f  G.  B.  Walker,  **  Coal-gettiug  by  Machinery,**  Proc.  Fed.  ImI.  Jlin.  Eng,^ 
vol.  1.  p.  129. 

t  Eng.  Mln.  Jour.^  vol.  xlvi.  (June  1888),  p.  399. 

§  Jour.  80c.  ArtSf  vol.  xxii.  (1873-74),  p.  404. 
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SlanUiJa  tunneller  (Fig.  aiS),  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  compnm- 
tively  new  machine  already  doing  good  work  in  driving  headings 
in  coal.  It  condste  in  the  main  of  a  strong  central  shaft,  which 
canieB  a  croes-head  with  two  projecting  arms.  At  the  end  of  euch 
arm  are  three  steel  teeth  or  cv.tters.  The  central  shaft  in  made  to 
revolve  by  a  pair  of  small  vertical  compreetsed  air-engine«,  and  the 
teeth  cut  away  an  annular  groove  3  to  4  J  inches  wide.    The  chi[  b 


are  brought  out  by  ftcmpers  attached  to  the  arms  which  carry  the 
teeth.  The  advance  of  the  cutters  is  caused  by  the  forward 
movement  of  the  main  central  shaft ;  this  is  screwed  outside,  and 
works  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  frame.  The  rale  of  advance 
is  therefore  determined  by  the  pitch  of  this  screw  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  is  made  to  turn  round. 

After  boring  the  annular  groove  to  the  depth  of  a  font  or  so, 
large  lumps  of  the  central  core  break  off,  and  the  machine  is 
stopped  to  get  thera  out.  Work  is  then  resumed  till  the  arms 
have  penetrated  to  their  full  length.  The  machine  is  stopped, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  core  is  wedged  out  and  cleared  away, 
and  now  the  frame  is  run  forward  aod  fixed  for  another  cut. 
The  rate  of  progress  when  working  in  coal  is  about  i  yard  per 
hour,  and  during  a  trial  of  34  hours  the  machine  cut  a  tunnel 
64  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  headings  or 
tunnels  is  5  feet.  A  machine  for  working  in  harder  rock  with  a 
slower  cut  is  being  tried. 

Stanley  has  also  made  a  modification  of  his  tunneller  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  face  is  cut  into  tittle  piecfs ;  the  chips  are  carried 
ofT  by  an  Archimedean  screw  and  delivered  into  a  waggon  at  the 
back. 

MODES  OF  USING  HOIiEB  FOR  BBEAEING 
QBOUND. — After  holes  have  been  bored,  either  by  hand  or  by 
mnchinery,  a  force  of  some  kind  has  to  be  applied  inside  them  in 
order  to  produce  a  rending  action.  The  commonest  method  is  to 
employ  an  ezplosivo,  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  would  not 
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be  complete  without  a  brief  mention  of  some  other  processes. 
Holes  may  receive : — 

1.  Wedges. 

2.  Water. 

3.  Wooden  plugs. 

4.  Compressed  air  cartridges, 

5.  Hydraulic  cartridges. 

6.  Lime  cartridges. 

7.  Explosives. 

I.  Wedges. — ^When  a  hole  has  been  bored,  a  compound  wedge 
can  be  inserted  which  can  do  the  work  of  splitting  with  far 
greater  ease  than  a  single  wedge  driven  into  a  mere  crack  in  the 
rock.  The  combination  of  three  wedges  is  known  as  the  j^ug  and 
feathers^  a  flat  wedge,  the  plug,  being  inserted  between  the 
feathers,  which  have  the  outer  face  curved.  The  feathers  are 
placed  in  the  hole  and  the  plug  is  driven  down  between  them  with 
a  hammer  or  sledge. 

Yarieties  of  this  simple  apparatus,  in  which  the  wedge  or  the 
feathers  are  moved  by  hydraulic  pressure  or  by  a  screw  worked 
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by  hand,  have  been  used  for  getting  down  coal.     Fig.  219  is  the 
Elliott  multiple  wedge  of  the  Hai'dy  Patent  Pick  Company. 

2.  Water. — In  cold  climates  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing 
can  be  utilised  for  rending  rocks  in  open  quarries.  A  row  of  holes 
is  bored  in  the  line  along  which  it  is  wished  to  split  oflT  a  block  of 
stone,  the  holes  are  filled  with  water  and  well  stopped  with  wooden 
plugs ;  when  the  water  is  converted  into  ice,  the  block  splits  off. 

3.  Wooden  Plugs. — Dry  oaken  plugs  are  driven  into  holes  and 
then  watered.     The  wood  expands  and  causes  a  fracture. 

4.  Compressed  Air. — ^Air  compressed  to  about  400  lb.  per 
square  inch  has  been  employed  experimentally  in  the  place  of  gun- 
powder for  breaking  down  coal. 

5.  Hydratilio  Cartridges. — Levet  proposes  to  use  a  flat 
metallic  tube  placed  in  a  borehole,  which  is  rammed  up  tightly. 
The  flat  metallic  cartridge  is  then  connected  with  an  hydraulic 
press,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  worked  the  cartridge  expands,  and 
the  coal  is  broken  oflT. 

6.  Lime  Cartridges. — This  plan  is  mentioned  with  the  two 
last,  not  becau^  it  is  employed  in  mines  at  the  present  time,  but 
simply  to  complete  the  series  of  methods  of  applying  a  rending 
force  in  boreholes. 

A  small  iron  pipe  is  first  placed  in  the  borehole,  which  is 
2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  then  a  cartridge  of  compressed  lime 
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with  a  groove  to  fit  the  pipe  is  inserted.  The  hole  is  now  tamped 
up,  and  water  pumped  into  the  pipe,  saturating  the  charge. 
Great  heat  is  evolved,  some  of  the  water  is  convei*ted  into 
steam,  the  lime  expands,  and  large  blocks  of  coal  are  broken  off. 

7.  Explosives. — ^Thirty  years  ago  gunpowder  was  practically 
the  only  substance  used  for  blasting  at  min&s ;  but  nowadays  the 
number  of  explosives  is  great,  and  an  exact  classification  is 
necessary  before  they  can  be  conveniently  studied. 

With  the  permission  of  Colonel  Cundill,  R.A.,  I  borrow  the 
classification,  as  well  as  certain  details,  from  his  Dictionary  of 
Explosives* 

1.  Gunpowder  ordinarily  so-called. 

2.  Nitrate  mixtures  other  than  gunpowder. 

3.  Chlorate  mixtures. 

4.  Nitro-compoonds  containing  nitro-glycerine  ;  this  ioclades  the  great 

dynamite  class. 

5.  Nitro-componnds,  not  containing  nitro-glycerine  (gun-cotton,  kc) 

6.  Bzplosives  in  which  picrio  acid,  or  a  picrate,  is  a  main  constitaent. 

7.  Explosives  of  the  Sprengel  type. 
S.  Misoellaneous  explosives. 

(i)  Qtinpowder. — ^Though  gunpowder  has  lost  much  of  its 
former  importance,  owing  to  the  greater  strength  of  many  of  its 
younger  rivals,  it  is  still  largely  employed  for  several  reasons,  vix., 
its  relative  cheapness ;  its  slower  action,  which  renders  it  more 
suitable  for  blasting  in  certain  soft  rocks  and  for  producing  rents 
without  any  violent  smashing;  and  lastly,  its  freedom  from 
certain  dangers  which  ding  to  some  of  the  nitro-oompounds. 

The  formula  commonly  given  for  gunpowder  is :  75  parts  of 
saltpetre,  15  of  carbon,  and  10  of  sulphur;  but  the  powder 
used  for  blabting  in  mines  usually  contains  less  saltpetre  than 
that  which  is  employed  for  sporting  or  military  purposes. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  mining  powder  by  Captain 
Noble  and  Sir  F.  Abel :— 

Percent. 

Saltpetre 61*66 

Potassium  salphate 0*1  a 

Potassium  chloride 0*14 

Sulphur 15-06 

Carbon I7'93 

Hydrogen 0-66 

Oxygen 2*23 

Ash  .        • o*59 

Water i*6i 


100*00 


The  products  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  according  to  the 
same  authors,t  are  by  weight : 

*  Dictionary  of  Explosives^  London,  1889,  p.  vlL 

+  ••  On  Fired  Gunpowder/'  Phil,  Trans,  1880,  pp.  225,  278. 
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Cartl*  ft  Harris 
No.  6  Oonpowder. 

Mining 
Powder. 

Total  solid  prodncts        .... 
Total  gaseous  products   ...        a 
Water 

• 

57-74 

4109 

I'I7 

47-04 

5'-35 
I-61 

lOO'OO 

loaoo 

The  solid  residue  of  the  mining  powder  consisted  mainly  of 
potassium  carbonate,  potassium  monosulphidei  and  sulphur. 
The  percentage  composition,  by  volume,  of  the  gafl  produced 


was: 


Cfurbonic  anhydride     . 
Carbonio  oxide 
Nitrogen 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Marsh  gas    . 
Hydrogen    •       •        • 


Cnrtifl  ft  Hurey's 
No.  6  Qanpuwuer. 


50-22 

7-52 
3446 

2-o8 

2*46 

3-26 


100-00 


Miulng 
Powder. 


32-15 

33-75 

19-03 

7*10 

2-73 

5-24 


100-00 


The  volume  (calculated  for  a  temperature  of  o*"  C.  and  barometer 
760  mm.  of  mercury)  of  permanent  gases  generated  by  the  ex-* 
plosion  of  J  gramme  of  dry  powder  is : 

Curtis  &  Harvey's  No.  6  .       •       •       .  241-0  cubic  centimetrea. 
Mining 360-3     „  „ 

Mining  powder  is  usually  coarse-grained  and  highly-glazed,  but 
the  workmen  who  adhere  to  the  old  plan  of  finng  with  straws 
require  a  little  fine-grained  powder  for  filling  them.  In  quarry- 
ing and  mining  slate,  a  fine-grained  gunpowder  of  very  good 
qiiality  has  been  found  by  experience  to  answer  beet  for  rending 
the  rock  evenly  without  smashing  it. 

Gunpowder  is  used  either  loose,  or  in  cartridges  made  by  the 
men  on  the  spot,  or  in  cartridges  supplied  to  them.  Gunpowder 
compressed  into  cylinders  of  diameters  suitable  for  bore-holes,  and 
provided  with  a  central  hole  for  the  infiertiom  of  the  fuse,  has 
lately  been  brought  forward  with  some  success ;  but  it  has  the 
great  disadvantage,  shai^  with  all  hard  cartridges,  of  not  fitting 
the  bore-hole  so  closely  as  a  pulverulent  or  plastic  explosive. 

(2)  Kitrate  Mixtures  other  than  Qunpowder. — ^As  nitrate 
of  soda  is  very  much  cheaper  than  nitrate  of  potash,  inventors  have 
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naturally  tried  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  mo^t  expensive  in« 
gi^ient  of  gtinpowder.  The  drawback  of  such  explosives  is  that 
they  get  damp,  owing  to  the  deliquescence  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
and  some  of  the  so-^Ued  waterproof  cases  have  been  insufficient 
in  the  humid  climate  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  out  the  moisture 
sufficiently. 

(3)  Chlorate  Mixtures. — Chlorate  of  potash  is  an  unstable 
salt,  very  sensitive  to  friction  and  percussion,  and  the  explosives 
made  from  it  are  so  dangerous  that  only  one,  cuphaliney  has  been 
licensed  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  so  light  and  bulky  that  it 
never  came  into  practical  use. 

Rack-chrock  is  chlorate  of  potash  soaked  with  ''  dead  oil,"  a 
dark  heavy  oil  consisting  chiefly  of  hydro-carbons,  and  derived 
from  coal  tar,  or  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  dead-oil  and 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  or  with  dinitro-benzole.  The  cartridges  of 
compressed  chlorate  of  potash  are  dipped  in  the  liquid  when  re- 
quired for  use ;  the  two  ingredients,  when  separate,  are  not 
explosive. 

More  than  100  tons  of  this  explosive  were  used  in  the  great 
blast  for  removing  the  Hell  Gate  rocks  in  New  York  Harbour, 
besides  which  large  quantities  had  been  consumed  in  making  the 
underground  galleries.  The  variety  employed  at  Hell  Gate  con^ 
sisted  of  79  parts  of  finely-ground  chlorate  of  potash,  and  21  parts 
of  dinitro-benzole. 

(4)  Kitro-oompounda  oontaining  Kitro-glyoerine. — Miners 
are  deriving  immense  benefits  from  explosives  of  this  class  which 
includes  dynamite  and  its  congeners. 

Nitro-glycerine  or  glyceryl  nitrate  is  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1*6,  which  freezes  at  about  40*  F. 
(4'  C),  and  explodes  when  heated  to  360*  F.  (180'  C),  or  sub- 
jected to  a  shock. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
C^HJ(NO^^,  and  it  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
glyceriae.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  to  shocks,  and  under  the 
action  of  a  fulminating  cap  it  explodes  with  great  violence.  It  is 
less  sensitive  to  blows  and  detonation  when  frozen  than  in  the 
liquid  state. 

The  results  of  its  decomposition  when  perfectly  exploded  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

2C,H»(N0J,  =  6C0,  +  SH,0  +  N.  +  O. 

MM.  Sarrau  &  Yieille  *  have  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  results  of  their  researches  concerning  the  decom- 
position of  certain  explosives,  among  which  is  nitro-glycerine.  The 

*  "Becherchesexp^rimentalessnr  la  decomposition  de  quelques  expIoMTs 
en  vas  clos ;  composition  des  gaz  formes: "  Compte$  Rendaa,  1880,  pp.  105 S 
and  1 1 12. 
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following  table  shows,  in  litres,  the  volume  (at  o*  C  and  760  mmi 
of  mercury)  of  each  of  the  gases  per  kilogramme  of  the  substance 
exploded  in  a  closed  yessel. 


Kind  of  EiplodTe. 

CO 

CO, 

tl 
166 

107 

0 

c,n. 

HsS     ToUl 

Pure  gan-cotton    • 

234 

234 

1 

74t 

Gun-cotton  and  nitrate 

of  potash  (50  percent. 

each) .... 

— 

171 

— 

109 

45 

— 

— 

325 

Qun-cotton  (40 per  cent.) 

and   nitrate   of   am- 

monia (60  per  cent.)  . 

— 

184 

— 

211 

6 

— 

— 

401 

Nitro-glyoerine     . 

— 

295 

— 

147 

25 

-~ 

.— 

467 

Ordinary  blasting  pow- 

der   .... 

64 

ISO 

4 

65 

""" 

4 

17 

304 

If,  however,  the  explosive  is  deoomposed,  at  a  pressure  approach- 
ing that  of  the  atmosphere,  by  burning  or  imperfect  detonation, 
the  volumes  (again  at  o*  C.  and  760  mm.  of  mercury)  are  very 
different,  as  shown  below : — 


Kind  of  ExpUMl?«. 

NO, 

139 
71 

122 
218 

CO 

237 
58 

65 
162 

CO, 

104 

57 

103 
58 

H 

45 
3 

12 
7 

N 

33 
7 

112 
6 

C,H4 

7 
I 

Total 

565 
196 

414 
452 

Pure  gun-cotton     . 

Gun-cotton  and  nitrate  of 
potash  (50  per  cent,  of  each) 

Gun-cotton  (40  per  cent.)  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  (60  per 
cent ) 

Nitro-glycerine 

When  these  explosives  are  decomposed  in  this  way,  they  liberate 
nitric  oxide  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  analyses  of  MM.  Sarraa 
&  Yieille  confirm  the  practical  experience  of  miners,  who  complain 
greatly  of  noxious  fumes,  when,  owing  perhaps  to  a  bad  detonator, 
a  charge  of  dynamite  or  tonite  fails  to  explode  properly. 

Nitro-glycerine  was  at  first  used  alone,  and  was  fired  by  a 
small  cartridge  of  gunpowder  inserted  into  a  strong  paper  case 
containing  the  liquid  ;  this  method  soon  gave  way  to  the  fulminat- 
ing cap.  Numerous  accidents  happened  from  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  blasting  oil  to  percussion,  and  these  led  to  its  being 
given  up  in  most  countries.  Nobel,  who  had  introduced  nitro- 
glycerine, then  invented  a  method  of  using  the  explosive  with 
comparative  safety,  by  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  by  some  porous 
inexplosive  substance.     This  was  the  original  dynamite,  but  now 
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▼orious  mixtures  of  nitro-glycerine  and  other  substances  are  made, 
and  we  may  place  them  all  in  the  great  dynamite  class. 

The  dynamites  may  conveniently  be  arranged  in  two  groups : 

1.  Dynamites  with  an  inert  base  acting  merely  as  an  absorbent  for  tho 
liquid  nitro-^lycerine.    Example :  Ordinary  dynamite. 

2.  Dynamites  with  an  actire,  that  is  to  say,  an  explosive  or  oombostibla 
base.  This  explosive  or  combustible  base  may  be  charcoal,  gunpowder  or 
other  nitrate  or  chlorate  mixtures,  gun-cotton  or  other  active  componnds. 
Examples: — Blasting  gelatine,  Gelatine  dynamite,  Gelignite,  Hercules 
powder,  Lithofracteur. 

Dynamfiite  was  made  originally  by  miidng  75  parts  by  weight  of 
thoroughly  purified  nitro-glycerine  with  25  parts  by  weight  of 
infusorial  earth,  known  as  Kuiselguhr,  sufficiently  absorbent  in 
quality  when  mixed  in  the  above  proportions  to  prevent  exudation 
of  the  blasting  oil. 

The  Biitish  license  for  making  dynamite  now  allows  the 
addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  the  substitution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  baiium,  mica,  talc,  nitre,  for  a 
portion  of  the  Eieselguhr. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  dynamite  is  a  plastic  mass,  gene* 
rally  somewhat  reddish  in  colour,  owing  to  a  little  ferruginous 
matter  in  the  infusorial  earth.  It  freezes  at  about  40**  F.  (4*  C  ), 
and  when  once  frozen  remains  hard  at  higher  temperatures  than 
40*  F. 

In  the  frozen  state  it  is  less  sensitive  to  blows  and  detonation 
than  when  plastic,  but  it  is  more  susceptible  to  explosion  when 
set  on  fire.  At  some  seasons  in  certain  climates  it  has  to  be 
thawed  before  being  used.  The  natural  warmth  of  some  mines  is 
sufficient  to  soften  it  in  the  short  interval  between  the  time  it  is 
taken  below  ground  and  the  time  it  is  required  for  use ;  but  it  is 
often  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  thawing.  A  special  pan  is 
supplied  by  the  makers  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
can  filled  with  hot  water,  which  encloses  a  receptacle  for  the 
explosive.  The  outer  can  is  surrounded  by  a  bag  of  painted 
canvas  filled  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  so  that  the  water 
retains  its  warmth  for  a  long  time.  Tlie  warming-pan  cannot  be 
put  on  to  a  fii'e  without  the  outer  covering  being  burnt ;  if  proper 
cans  are  supplied,  the  men  are  less  likely  to  try  the  dangerous 
experiments  of  warming  dynamite  in  an  old  meat-tin  over  a  candle, 
or  upon  a  shovel  at  the  smith's  forge,  methods  of  thawing  that 
are  not  unknown. 

The  trouble  pf  thawing,  and  the  possibility  of  the  operation 
being  performed  in  a  dangerous  manner  by  the  miners,  are 
decided  disadvantages  to  dynamite ;  and  these  are  not  the  only 
ones.  Its  behaviour  with  water  is  a  source  of  danger.  If  left  in 
contact  with  water,  as  happens  sometimes  when  a  hole  misses  fire,  it 
disintegrates ;  the  heavy  oily  nitro-glycerine  separates,  and  finding 
its  way  into  cracks  is  liable  to  explode  with  violence  from  the  mere 
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concussion,  when  the  rock  is  struck  with  the  pick,  borer,  or  sledge: 
A  fourth  drawback  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  charge 
does  not  always  go  off ;  portions  may  remain  intact  and  then  explode 
unexpectedly  from  a  blow,  when  work  is  resumed  after  blastiog. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  plasticity  of  dynamite  and  some  other 
nitro-glycerine  explosives  is  a  decided  benefit,  because  the  charge 
can  be  pressed  down  so  as  to  fit  a  hole  which  is  not  perfectly 
cylindrical,  or  a  cartridge  can  be  squeezed  flat  and  inserted  into  a 
crack  without  boring  any  hole  at  all.  Of  course,  the  main  advan- 
tage of  dynamite  and  its  congenei-s  over  gunpowder  is  their 
enormous  strength. 

Atl<i8  Fotffder. — ^This  is  a  lignine  dynamite,  consisting  of  wood- 
pulp  or  sawdust,  nitrate  of  sodium  and  nitro-glycerine.  It  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Blasting  Gelatine, — This  powerful  and  favourite  explosive  is 
made  by  mixing  nitro-cotton  (nitro-cellulose  carefully  washed  and 
purified)  with  nitro-glycerine  heated  to  about  loo*  F  (38*  0.) 
until  enough  nitro-cotton  has  been  dissolved  to  convert  the  nitro- 
glycerine into  a  jelly-like  mass.  The  blasting  gelatine  in  ordinary 
use  contains  93  to  95  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  remainder 
being  nitro-cotton.  In  the  plastic  state  it  is  less  sensitive  to  a 
shock  or  blow  than  dynamite,  but  when  frozen  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  One  great  advantage  which  it  passesses  over  ordinary 
dynamite  is  that  it  is  practically  unaffected  by  water.  That  it 
must  be  stronger  than  ordinary  dynamite  is  evident  at  first  sight, 
because  an  active  explosive  is  substituted  for  a  wholly  inert  sub- 
stance. But  there  is  the  additional  reason  that  the  two  explosives 
mutually  assist  each  other.  The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine,  as 
we  have  seen,  liberates  free  oxygen ;  that  of  nitro-cotton  liberates 
carbonic  oxide.  In  other  words,  the  former  explosive  has  more 
oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  complete  combustion,  the  latter  less. 
The  excess  of  oxygen  of  the  nitro-glycerine  makes  up  for  the 
want  of  it  in  the  nitro-cotton. 

Gdatine  dynamite  is  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent,  of  blasting  gela- 
tine with  nitrate  of  potassium  and  wood  meal. 

GelignUe  is  a  similar  mixture  containing  only  60  per  cent,  of 
blasting  gelatine. 

Giant  powder  is  a  term  used  in  America  for  dynamite.  Tlie 
Giant  powder  used  in  California  consists  of  nitro-glycerine,  nitrate 
of  sodium  and  wood-pulp  or  sawdust.  Like  Atlas  powder  it  is 
therefore  a  lignine  dynamite.  Several  varieties  are  made  con- 
taining from  20  to  80  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine. 

In  Hercules  powder,  also  an  American  explosive,  the  nitro 
glycerine  is  mixed  with  wood-pulp,  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and 
nitrate  of  sodium,  or  with  carbonate  of  magnesium,  chloiute  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  potassium  and  white  sug»ir. 

Lithofraeteur  is  no  longer  seen  in  England,  though  regularly 
used  in  the  Austiulian  Colonies. 
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It  may  be  looked  upon  as  ordinary  dynamite  mixed  with  a 
erude  sort  of  gunpowder. 
One  analysiB  gave — 


Nitro-gljcerine         •        •        • 

•       •        52 

Kieselguhr        .... 

30 

Powdered  ooal .... 

12 

Nitrate  of  soda 

4 

Salphnr 

2 

Other  varieties  of  the  explosive  contain  such  ingredients  as 
charcoal,  bran,  sawdust,  nitrate  of  barium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 

(5)  Nitro-oompounda  not  containing  Nitro-glyoerine. — 
The  explosives  of  this  class  now  in  practical  use  are  made  from 
the  nitro-compounds : — Nitro-celluiosei  Nitro-benzole,  or  Nitro^ 
naphthalene. 

NUrthcdliUoae  or  gunrCoWm  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon  cotton.  A  mixture  of 
certain  definite  proportions  and  strength  is  used  in  order  to  seciure 
the  special  product  required  as  a  blasting  agent.  It  lacks  the 
plasticity  of  dynamite  and  blasting  gelatine^  but  it  can  claim  the 
advantage  of  never  requiring  to  be  thawed.  It  is  made  up  into 
cylindri^  cartridges  to  suit  bore-holes  of  various  diameters,  with 
a  central  hole  for  the  insertion  of  the  fulminating  cap  or 
detonator.  Per  «e,  gun-cotton  is  not  largely  used  in  mining. 
When  gun-cotton  explodes  properly  its  decomposition  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

2(C.H,0,3NO,)  =  9CO  +  3CO,  +  7H,0  +  N^ 

One  of  the  products  of  the  explosion  is  the  poisonous  carbonic 
oxide.  This  disadvantage  can  be  counteracted  by  the  addition  of 
a  nitrate,  and  toniie  is  an  explosive  produced  in  this  manner.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  gun-cotton  and  nitrate  of  barium,  sold  in  cylin- 
drical cartridges  coated  with  paraffin  to  keep  out  the  moisture. 
By  some  miners  it  is  preferred  to  dynamite  for  reasons  of  safety. 
It  does  not  freeze,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  exudation  of  an  ex- 
plosive oil,  when  a  charge  which  has  missed  fire  has  to  be  left  in 
a  wet  hole. 

Ammonite  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  with  mono- 
nitro-naphthalene.  BeUite  is  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ammonium 
with  di-  or  tri-nitro- benzole.  Rdburite  is  essentially  a  mixture 
of  nitrate  of  ammonium  with  chlorinated  di-nitro-benzole.  It  is 
a  yellowish-brown  powder,  and  is  sold  in  cartridges.  Sometimes 
there  is  also  some  chloro-Diti*o-naphthalene  as  an  ingredient. 
It  is  largely  used  in  coal  mining.  SeouriU  is  an  explosive  of 
similar  composition. 

(6)  Piorio  Aoid  and  Piorates. — No  explosives  of  this  class 
are  in  use  in  mines  or  quarries. 

(7)  Exploslyes  of  the  Sprengel  Type. — Dr.  Sprengel  pre- 
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pares  ezplosiveB  on  the  spot  immediately  before  uEe,  from 
subBtanoea  which  b^  themselves  are  not  explomve.  He  mixes  a 
combostible  body  with  a  hiehly  osidised  body  in  such  proportions 
that  the  Hupply  of  oxygen  shall  produce  complete  combustion,  and 
he  fires  the  mixture  with  a  detonating  cap. 

Thus,  for  instance,  nitro-benzole  compounds  are  mixed  with 
nitrates  of  ammonium,  potaseium,  or  sodium.  These  could  be 
placed  in  Clnaa  5.  R:ick'a-rock,  mentioned  in  Olass  3,  is  an 
explosive  of  the  Sprengel  type. 

Dr.  Sprengel'a  method  cannot  be  emplt^ed  in  this  country, 
because  it  is  not  legal  to  manufacture  ezplosiveB,  even  by  mere 
admixture  of  the  ingredientx,  except  in  duly  licensed  factories. 

(8)  HisoellaneouB  Exploalvea. — Fulminateof  mercury, used 
Id  -making  detonators,  is  the  only  explosive  of  this  class  which 
requires  any  mention.  Detonators  are  small  copper  cylindeis, 
closed  at  one  end,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fulminate  of 
mercury.  They  are  made  of  various  sizes  to  suit  different 
explosives. 

Strength. — The  strength  of  explosives  may  be  compared 
by  firing  them  in  holes  bored  in  leaden  cylinders,  and  then 
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measuring  the  size  of  the  cavity  produced  in  each  case.  Fig. 
220  shows  a  hole  6  inches  deep  bored  in  a  strong  block  of 
lead.  Tfaefiriagof  zo  grammes  (11^  drachmsWf  gunpowder  in 
such  a  hole  enlarged  it  but  slightly  (Fig.  221),  whilst  the  dila- 
tation caused  in  stmilnr  holes  by  firing  like  charges  of  dynamite 
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(Fig.  222),  gelignite  (Fig.  223),  gelatine  dynamite  (Fig.  224),  and 
blasting  gelatine  (Fig.  225)  illustrates  the  enormoosly  greater 
power  of  theRe  nitro-glycerine  explosives. 

Charging  and  luring. — ^The  oommonest  method  of  firing  a 
charge  is  by  means  of  the  safety  fuse,  a  cord  yV  ^  I  ^^^^  ^^ 
diameter,  containing  a  core  of  gunpowder  introduced  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  Upwards  of  forty  or  fifty  varieties  are 
made  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  miner  and  the  quarryman. 
The  cord  is  somewhat  guarded  against  damp  by  tar,  and,  if  more 
protection  is  needed,  the  covering  is  increased  in  thickness,  and 
a  layer  of  varnish  is  interposed.  For  wet  ground  the  outer 
part  of  the  fuse  is  formed  by  one  or  two  spiral  coils  of  tape 
or  by  gutta-percha.  For  blasting  under  water,  the  coat  of  gutta- 
percha is  often  strengthened  against  injury  by  tape,  or  is  doubled 
or  trebled.  If  still  more  care  is  necessary  in  orier  to  secure  an 
absolutely  impervious  envelope,  the  fuse  is  made  of  lead  tube,  either 
.bare  or  protected  in  various  ways.  Special  fuses  are  supplied  for 
export  to  warm  countries.  Fuse  is  usually  sold  in  coils  24  feet  in 
length,  but  it  can  be  obtained  in  longer  coils  for  special  purposes. 
One  or  several  white  or  coloured  threads  run  down  the  centre 
of  the  core  of  powder,  and  serve  as  trade-marks  by  which  the 
goods  of  different  manufacturers  can  be  recognised.  They  are 
sometimes  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  the  fire  along  in  case  there  should  accidentally  be  a 
slight  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  the  core.  Safety-fuse 
bums  at  the  rate  of  about  two  or  three  feet  per  minute,  so  it  is 
easy  for  the  miner  to  secure  ample  time  for  retreat  by  taking  a 
sufficient  length.  Sometimes  a  fuse  hangs  fire,  and  many  are  the 
accidents  that  have  been  caused  by  returning  too  speedily  to  a 
hole  on  the  supposition  that  the  fuse  had  failed  altogether. 
"  Hang- fires"  may  be  due  to  damp,  imperfection  in  manufacture, 
or  injuries  before  or  after  the  fuse  was  put  in  the  ho]e.  Colonel 
Majendie  has  shown  that  oil  exercises  a  very  retarding  effect  upon 
the  rate  of  burning  of  safety-fuse. 

In  blasting  with  gunpowder  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  charge  is 
put  in  either  loose  or  enclosed  in  a  paper  bag,  and  it  is  pressed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  wooden  stick,  whilst  a 
piece  of  fuse  also  is  inserted,  extending  from  the  charge  well 
beyond  the  bole.  If  the  powder  is  loose,  the  miner  carefully 
wipes  down  the  sides  of  the  hole  with  a  wet  swab-stick,  or  with  a 
wisp  of  hay  twisted  round  the  Fcraper,  in  order  to  remove  any 
loose  grains  adhering  to  the  fuse  or  the  sides  of  the  hole,  and  then 
presses  in  a  wad  of  dry  hay,  moss,  or  paper.  A  little  fine  tamping, 
often  the  dust  from  boring  a  dry  hole,  is  now  thrown  in  and 
rammed  down  with  the  wooden  charging-stick,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated  until  an  inch  or  two  of  tamping  has  been 
mtroduced.  The  metal  tamping-bar  is  now  brought  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  hole  completely  filled.     If  the  hole  is  pointing 
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upwards,  the  stuff  for  tamping  has  to  be  done  up  in  little  paper 
cartridges,  which  are  pushed  up  and  then  tightly  rammed. 

The  hole  is  now  ready  for  finng.  As  a  rule  the  safety-fuse  is 
not  ignited  directly.  In  open  quarries  a  piece  of  touch-paper  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  fuse,  so  that  in  burning  it  will 
eventually  light  the  gunpowder.  In  mines  a  candle-end  (tnuff)  is 
fixed  under  the  fuse  by  a  piece  of  clay ;  it  is  lighted  to  see  that 
everything  is  all  right  and  that  it  will  bum  properly,  and  then 
blown  out.  The  miner  puts  his  tools  out  of  the  way  of  danger, 
and  after  shouting  *'  Fire  "  several  times,  sets  light  to  the  candle 
and  beats  a  retreat  to  some  place  where  there  is  no  fear  of  being 
struck  by  the  blast,  and  whence  be  can  warn  persons  who  might 
otherwise  walk  into  danger  unawares.  The  candle  bums  through 
the  covering  of  the  fuse,  the  fire  reaches  the  core,  and  is  soon 
conveyed  to  the  charge,  which  explodes  and  does  the  necessary 
work. 

The  old  plan  of  firing,  which  is  still  in  use  in  many  places, 
consists  in  inserting  the  needle  into  the  charge  and  then  tamping 
up  the  hole.  Care  is  taken  to  draw  out  the  needle  a  little  as  the 
tamping  proceeds,  so  as  to  prevent  too  much  force  being  required 
for  its  final  withdrawal.  The  small  hole  left  in  this  way  serves 
for  the  insertion  of  a  straw,  rush,  or  series  of  small  quills  filled 
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with  fine  powder,  which,  like  the  fuse,  reaches  from  the  outside 
to  the  charge.  A  short  squib,  which  shoots  a  stream  of  sparks 
down  the  needle-hole,  is  also  used  occasionally.  The  straw  or 
squib  is  lighted  by  some  kind  of  slow  match,,  made  either  by 
dipping  a  cotton  strand  in  melted  sulphur,  or  soaking  a  piece  (/f 
paper  or  a  wooden  lucifer  in  the  tallow  of  a  candle ;  touch-paper 
is  also  used  for  the  purpose. 

Nitro-glycerine  and  nitro-cotton  explosives  are  fired  by  the 
detonation  of  a  strong  cap,  which  is  a  small  copper  cylinder  closed 
at  one  end,  partly  fiUed  with  a  mixture  of  fulminate  of  mercury 
and  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  amount  of  the  fulminate  required 
depends  upon  the  explosive,  and  the  makers  supply  detonators  of 
different  degrees  of  strength. 
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Tba  treble-atrength  detonators  of  the  Nobel  Company,  supplied 
for  firing  dynamite  (Fig.  236),  contain  0*54  gramme  of  the 
mixture ;  whilst  the  quintuple  detonators,  for  blasting  gelatine 
(£1g.  327),  have  o'S  gramme,  and  the  sextuple  detonators  i 
{;nunme. 

As  full  ioBtmctions  for  use  are  issued  with  every  packet  of  the 
nitro-glycerioe  explosives,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Fig.  228  showB  a  hole  charged  with  two  cartridges  of  blasting 
ftelatine,  a  primer  (i.e.,  a  small  cartridge)  and  cap,  and  afterwards 
filled  up  with  water  as  tampiog.  The  fuse  is  turned  back  and 
fixed  by  a  lump  of  clay,  and  the  little  candle-end  is  placed  in 
position  for  lighting. 

FfeiSer  and  Wiehenlel  *  propose  to  make  blasting  with  high 
explosives  safer  and  more  efficient  by  interpoaing  a  column  of 
water  between  the  charge  and  the  primer.  The  concussion  pro- 
duced by  firing  a  primer  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole  is  communicated 
by  the  water  to  the  charge,  and  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  it 
to  explode.  Of  course  the  explosive  used  should  be  one  not  liable 
to  set  free  nitro-glycerine  when  in  contact  with  water,  as  happens 
with  dynamite. 

In  a  few  mines  where  the  straw  still  lingers  in  place  of  the 
fuse,  the  detonator  is  squeesed  on,  and  then  gently  inserted  into 
the  hole  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle. 

The  workman  employed  in  getting  slate  frequently  desires  to 
produce  a  rent  without  smashing  ^e  rock.     He  fills  the  hole, 
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possibly  10  or  12  feet  deep,  almost  up  to  the  top,  with  a  small- 
grained  gunpowder,  and  after  ramming  in  a  wad  of  dry  moss  and 
an  inch  of  tamping,  sets  light  to  the  fuse  in  the  usual  way. 
Provided  his  calculations  are  correct,  the  block  is  severed  off 
cleanly,  and  not  broken  up. 

*  Gorman  Patent  SpeciQcation,  No.  67,793,  '^3- 
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In  quarrying  sandBtone,  Knox  *  has  found  it  advantageous  to 
leave  an  air-chamber  above  the  charge  of  gunpowder  in  the 
rifting  holes  (Fig.  229).  A  is  the  powder,  B  the  air-space,  and  0  the 
tamping  resting  upon  a  wad  of  hay,  grass,  oakum,  or  paper. 

For  the  purpose  of  firing  several  holes  simultaneously,  Messrs. 
Bickford,  Smith  &  Co.,  the  original  inventors  of  the  safety-fuse, 
have  brought  out  a  special  arrangement,  the  action  of  which  is 
rendered  plain  by  the  Fig.  230.  An  ordinary  fuse  is  fixed  into  a 
metal  case  called  the  igniter,  from  which  a  number  of  instantaneous 
fuses  convey  fire  to  as  many  separate  holes.  It  is  found  in  prac- 
tice that  this  fuse  answers  very  well. 

In  mines  where  the  atmosphere  may  be  inflammable  from  the 
presence  of  fire-damp,  the  burning  fuse  may  become  a  source 
of  danger,  and  a  special  igniter  has  been  devised  by  Messrs. 
Bickford,  Smith  &  Ca,  to  prevent  accidents  arising  from  this 
cause.  With  the  same  object  in  view,  frictional  exploders  have 
been  introduced,  which  ignite  the  charge  when  a  string  is  pulled ; 
but  these  belong  more  especially  to  the  domain  of  coal-mining. 

Charges  may  be  readily  fiired  singly  or  simultaneously  with  the 
aid  of  electricity,  either  of  high  or  low  tension.  Low-tension 
fuses  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  tested  with  a  weak 
current  and  a.  galvanometer  before  use.  If  the  galvanometer  is 
not  deflected,  it  is  evident  that  the  fuse  is  defective. 

Fig.  231  shows  a  section  of  one  of  Brain's  high-tension  fuses.  A 
is  a  cylindrical  woodtn  case  containing  a  paper  cartridge,  B,  with 
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an  electric  igniting  composition,  C,  at  the  bottom.  Two  copper 
wires,  D  D,  enclosed  in  gutta-perclia,  £  £,  reach  down  to  the 
composition,  where  they  are  about  -^-^  inch  apart.  A  copper  cap 
or  detonator,  G,  is  fixed  on  the  small  end  of  the  wooden  case. 
The  insulated  wires,  D  D,  are  long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the 
bore-hole.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  Fcraped  bare,  and  one  wire 
of  the  first  hole  is  twisted  together  with  one  wire  of  the  next 
hole,  and  so  on,  and  finally  the  two  odd  wires  of  the  first  and  last 
hole  are  connected  to  the  two  wires  of  a  single  cable,  or  to  two 
separate  cables  extending  to  some  place  of  safety  to  which  the  men 
can  retreat.  Here  the  two  cable  ends  are  connected  by  binding 
screws  to  a  frictional  electrical  machine  or  a  dynamo  exploder. 
The  electricity  passes  through  the  wires,  making  a  spark  at 

*  See  p.  162. 
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f«ch  break,  and  so  firiog  the  electi  ic  igniting  compOMtion.  The 
flame  flashes  through  the  hide,  H,  and  ignites  the  fulminatiog 
ntercoiy,  the  detonation  of  which  causes  the  exploeion  of  the 
djnamite,  blasting  gelatine,  or  tonite  surrounding  the  oap. 

The  fuses  supplied  by  Nobel's  Explosives  Company  are  some- 
what different.     Their  high-tension  fuse  (3'ig  333)  consists  of  a 
copper  cap,  A,  into  which  has  been  pressed  a  mixture  of  fulminate 
of  mercury  and  chlorate  of  potash,  B  ; 
D  D  are  two  insulated   wires,  the   ter-  Tian.  333  ft  331. 

miuala  of  which  are  embedded  in  Abel's 
flashing  composition,  F ;  0  is  waterproof 
cement,  which  serves  to  hold  the  wires  in 
position  and  to  close  the  detonator.  The 
detonator  and  a  few  inches  of  the  wire 
are  dipped  in  shellac  varnish,  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  no  water  can  penetrate  1 

during  use.     The  current  of  ^ectricit;  I 

produces  a  spark  between  the  terminals, 
ignites  the  flashing  composition,  and  fires 
the  fulminate. 

The  low-tension  fuse  (Fig  233)  differs 
in  having  a  thin  bridge  of  platinum  wire, 
£,  soldered  across  the  terminals.     This 

bridge  is  embedded  in  a  composition,  F,       0    o  s  > 

consisting  of  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton. 

When  the  current;  of  electricity  passes  through  the  bridge,  it 
heats  the  wires  to  redness,  igniUng  the  composition  and  firing  the 
fulminate  as  before. 

Electric  firing  has  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  the  miner 
to  retire  to  a  perfectly  safe  place  before  attempting  to  explode  the 
charge.  This  is  important  in  sinking  shafts,  where  the  means  of 
escape  are  less  essy  than  in  leveb,  A  second  advantage  is  the 
absence  of  danger  from  a  "  hang-fire,"  an  occasional  source  of 
accident  with  the  ordinary  safety-fuse.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  simultaneous  blasting,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  whether 
all  the  holes  have  gone  off  properly,  and  electrical  firing  was  given 
up  in  driving  a  level  in  ^ixony,*  because  nuexploded  dynamite 
cartridges  were  so  frequently  found  among  the  rubbish  after 
blasting. 

DBIYIITQ  AJTD  BINKIITG.— "We  now  come  to  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  hand  and  machine  tools  in  driving  levels  and 
sinking  shafts. 

A  level  or  drift  is  a  more  or  less  horizontal  passage  or  tunnel, 
whilst  a  shaft  is  a  vertical  or  inclined  pit. 

In  driving  a  level  by  hand  labour  in  hard  ground,  the  first 
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thiDg  the  miner  has  to  do  is  to  "  take  out  s  cut,"  t.a.,  blast  out  a 
preliminarjT  cmening  in  the  "  end  "  or  "  foT«brenst."  The  position 
of  this  first  hole  is  determined  by  the  joints,  or  natural  planes 
of  division,  which  the  miner  studies  cu«fully  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  advantage  from  them. 

Thus  Fig  334  shows  a  case  in  which,  owing  to  joints,  it  was 
advisable  to  b^in  with  hole  No.  i,  and  then  bore  and 
blast  3,  3,  and  4,  one  after  the  other.  The  minor,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  plan  the  position  of  any  holo  until  the  previous  one  has 
done  its  work;  in  fact,  ho  regulates  the  position  and  depth  of 
each  hole  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case. 

In  many  of  the  drivages  at  the  Feetioiag  slate  mines  there  is 
a  well-marked  inclined  plane  of  separation,  known  as  the  "  day 
slant,"  along  which  the  level  is  carried.  The  first  holes  are 
directed  towards  this  "slant,"  and  most  of  them  are  bored  up- 
wards; in  this  manner  wedge-shaped  piecee  of  slate  are  easily 
blasted  out,  and  subsequent  holes  are  bored  so  as  to  increase  the 
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fata  of  this  opening  nntil  the  whole  face  of  the  "end"  has 
been  token  away. 

Though  a  vein  and  its  walls  may  be  hard,  there  is  occasionally 
a  soft  Uyer  of  clay  (D  D,  D  D,  Vig.  335)  along  one  wall  (dig, 
Cornwall;  g<yage,\J .S.).  The  miner  works  this  away  with  the 
pick,  and,  after  having  excavated  the  groove  as  deep  as  possible, 
blasts  down  the  lode  by  side-holes,  and  so  pushes  the  level  for- 
ward. 

At  St.  Just,  in  Oomwall,  a  narrow  groove  is  worked  out  by 
a  flat  chisel  called  a  peeker. 

In  sinking  a  shaft  a  similar  method  of  proceeding  is  adopted. 
A  Uttle  pit  («tnJt)  is  blasted  out  in  the  most  convenient  part, 
and  the  excavation  is  widened  to  the  full  size  by  a  succession 
of  blasts,  each  hole  being  planned  according  to  drcumstonceR 
This  series  of  operations  is  repeated,  and  the  shaft  is  gradually 
deepened. 

Where  boring  machinery  is  employed,  less  attention  and  some- 
times no  attention  is  pnid  to  natui-al  joints,  because,  when  once 
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the  drill  is  in  its  place,  it  is  very  little  trouble  to  bore  a  few 
more  boles,  and  the  work  can  be  carried  on  according  to  a 
system  which  is  certain  of  effecting  the  desired  result. 

A  common  mode  of  driving  in  hard  ground  ie  shown  in 
Figs.  136  and  337.    Four  centi-e  holes  are  bored  about  a  foot 
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apart  at  first,  but  converging  till  at  a  depth  of  3  fe«t  they  are 
within  6  inches  or  less  of  each  other. 

Other  holed  are  then  bored  around  them  until  the  end  is 
pierced  by  twenty  or  thirty  holes  in  all.  The  four  centre  holes 
are  charged  and  fired  simultaneously,  either  by  electricity  or 
by  Bickford'a  instantaneous  fuse,  and  the  result  is  the  removal 
of  a  large  eore  of  rock.  The  holes  round  this  preliminary 
opening  are  then  charged  and  fired,  generally  in  volleys  of  several 
holes  at  a  time,  and  the  level  is  thus  carried  forward  a  dis* 
taoce  of  3  feet.  If  large  holes  are  bored, 
and  if  the  ground   is  more  favourable,  ^°-  '38- 

fewer  will  be  required.  ^j^^!fiJS^ss^''a'SiJiS!iS^ 

The  Halkyn  Drainage  Tunnel  (Flint,     i'^  &  ^  | 

shire)    is   bmng  driven  (7  feet  high  by     ^ .^s 

7   feet  wide)   in    limestone  by  fourteen     M^'     tf^''^**     ''^ 
holes  for  es4^  advance;  they  are  started     ^  :  '  ^ 

with  a  34-inch  bit,  and  finished  with  a     M^,,     »*<?.— *W     .^M 

3j-inch  bit.      The  holes  are  placed  as     ^ ^ 

shown(Fig.338),andareboredtoadepth      ^  ^„  g  ^p 

of  about  3  feet  9  inches  each.     They  are      ^j^;^^;^^^^^^^^!;;^^;;^^^^ 
charged   with  dynamite,    35   lbs.    being 
used  for  the  fourteen  holes,  and  then  blasted  in  four  volleys : — 
ist  volley : — Noe.  r,  a,  3,  and  4  together,  which  t«ke  out  the 

central  core. 
2nd  volley : — The  side  boles,  s,  6.  7>  8,  are  fired, 
3rd  volley:— The  top  holes,  o,  10,  11,  are  tiied,  the  fuses  being 

arranged  so  that  No.  10  goes  off  before  Nob.  9 

and  II. 
4th  volley: — ^The  bottom  holes,   12,   13,   14,  the  fusee  being 

arranged  so  that  No.  13  goes  off  before  Nos.  12 

and  14. 
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Fig.  259. 


Roughly  speaking,  it  takes  five  hours  to  bore  the  fourteen 
holes,  and  five  hours  more  to  charge  and  blast  them,  and  dear 
away  the  rubbish. 

Some  engineers  direct  the  four  centre  holes  so  that  they 
meet  at  the  apex  of  an  acute  pyramid,  and,  after  all  have  been 
charged  with  dynamite,  only  one  receives  a  primer  and  cap, 
because  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  this  charge  is  sufficient  to 
fire  the  other  three  adjacent  charges  simultaneously. 

The  preliminary  opening  is  not  necessarily  made  in  the  centre 
of  a  level  Sometimes  it  is  blasted  out  in  the  bottom  or  on  one 
side  where  there  are  natural  joints  to  favour  one  of  these  methods ; 
but  when  the  rock  is  uniform  it  is  best  made  in  the  centre,  for 
there  the  blasts  can  have  the  freest  play. 

At  Bez,  in  Switzerland,  where  water  power  is  abundant,  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  co6t  has  been  effected  by  cutting  a  preliminary 
groove  in  the  centre  line  of  the  level  by  a  hosseyeuae. 

Seven  holes,  each  3}  inches  (8  cm.)  in  diameter,  are  bored  2 

inches  (5  cm.)  apart  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  borer  is  then  replaced  by  a 
tool  which  breaks  down  the  partitions. 
A  groove  2  feet  10  inches  (86  cm.) 
long  and  3^  inch  (8  cm.)  wide  is  thus 
formed,  and  after  the  bosseyeuse  has 
been  removed,  holes  1*2  inches  (3  cm.) 
in  diameter  are  bored  around  by  a 
Ferroux  drill  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 

Fig-  239- 
The  holes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  are 

blasted  at  one  time,  but  the  fuses  of 
A  and  B  are  cut  shorter  than  the 
others,  so  that  they  go  off  first.  The 
result  of  this  volley  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  opening,  and  then  the 
firing  of  hole  H,  and  subsequently  of 
the  outside  holes,  completes  the  level  for  a  length  of  4  feet 
(i'2o  m.).* 

In  driving  with  the  Ferroux  drill  in  the  ordinary 
way,  blasting  out  a  central  core,  with  dynamite, 
the  cost  per  metre  of  level  driven  was  .  .  Fr.  73  40 
By  using  the  bosseyeuse  to  make  a  central  groove, 
and  then  the  Ferroux  drill  for  the  remaining 
holes,  the  cost  per  metre  was  only       .         •         .  Fr.  39     40 

Saving  effected  by  the  use  of  the  bosseyeuse    .  Fr.  34    00 

The  saving  therefore  is  as  much  as  46  per  cent. ;  but  in  this  coso 
the  extra  water  power  required  is  costing  nothing. 

*  Rosset.  Notice  nir  les  salines  de  Bex,  Bex,  1888,  p.  21. 
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In  sinking  shafts  by  boring  machines,  operations  are  con- 
ducted much  in  the  same  way  as  in  levels,  save  of  course  that  the 
holes  are  directed  downwards. 

Figs.  240  and  241  are  a  plan  and  a  section  of  a  shaft  which  was 
sunk  at  the  Fozdale  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  About  forty-five 
holes  were  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  before  the  drills  were 
removed.    Two  of  the  holes  (A  and  B),  and  occasionally  four,  were 


Fia.  240. 


Fio.  241, 


bored  only  4  feet  deep,  and  were  blasted  with  ordinary  fuse.  They 
served  simply  to  smash  up  and  weaken  the  core ;  then  the  six 
holes  nearest  the  centre,  which  were  8  feet  deep,  were  blasted 
all  together  with  BIckford's  instantaneous  fuse,  and  the  result 
was  the  removal  of  a  large  core,  leaving  a  deep  sink.  The  re- 
maining holes  were  fired  in  volleys  of  four  at  a  time  in  the 
ordinary  way.  In  this  manner  the  shaft,  which  was  in  hard 
granite,  was  deepened  at  the  rate  of  3^  or  4  fathoms  a  month. 
Tonite  was  the  explosive  used. 

FIBE-SETTING. — ^Though  hard  ground  is  almost  invariably 
nowadays  attacked  by  boring  and  blasting,  the  very  ancient  pro- 
cess of  fire-setting  is  not  quite  obsolete.  The  effect  of  a  fire  is  to 
make  a  rock  split  and  crack,  and  render  it  easily  removable  by 
the  pick  or  by  wedges. 

In  1876 1  saw  a  level  in  course  of  being  driven  in  the  Kongsberg 
silver  mine,  Norway,  through  crystalline  schists,  by  this  method. 
A  fire  of  logs  of  &  was  made  in  the  end,  and  the  smoke  was 
conducted  away  to  one  of  the  shafts  by  an  oval  sheet-iron  pipe, 
2  feet  by  i  foot. 

It  took  eight  cords  of  wood  to  drive  i  fathom  of  level,  and  the 
rate  of  advance  was  9  fathoms  in  7  months.  The  fire  was  usually 
made  up  twice  in  every  24  hours.  In  another  part  of  the  mine 
an  adit  level  was  being  driven  at  the  rate  of  2  fathoms  a  month, 
with  a  consumption  of  15  to  18  cords  of  wood.  In  this  case  an 
arch  was  built  in  the  roof  of  the  level  to  form  a  passage  for  the 
smoke,  and  the  iron  pipe  was  used  near  the  end. 

In  driving  in  hard  rock  in  the  gold  mines  of  Korea,*  a  pile  of 

«  W.  J.  Pierce,  "Gold  Mining  and  Milling  in  Korea,"  Trans.  An.  Tnst. 
M.  E.,  vol.  xviii.,  1890,  p.  363. 
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wood  is  set  on  fire  near  the  face  of  the  tunnel,  and  allowed  to 
hum  for  24  hours.  The  place  is  then  allowed  to  cool  for  three  or 
four  days,  when  the  miners  return  and  hreak  down  the  loosened 
rock  with  hammer  and  gad.  Fire-setting  is  also  employed  in 
mining  jade  in  Burmah,*  and  in  quarrying  stone  in  India.t  Lastly, 
the  Siberian  prospector  avails  himself  of  the  softening  action  of 
fire  for  sinking  small  trial  sbaf to  through  ice  and  frozen  ground 
in  search  of  auriferous  gravel. 

EXOAVATINa  BY  WATER.— We  turn  naturally  from 
fire,  one  of  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients,  to  another,  water, 
as  a  means  of  breaking  ground. 

Water  can  be  applied  either  for  dissolving  the  rock  or  mineral, 
or  for  loosening  it  and  then  carrying  it  away. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  water  may  act  as  a  solvent — ^viz., 
common  salt  and  copper.  It  is  used,  as  we  shall  see  in  speaking 
of  the  methods  of  working,  to  dissolve  out  salt  from  saliferous 
rocks,  and  it  can  also  be  employed  for  excavating  upwards  or 
downwards  in  rock-salt.  For  excavating  upwards  ('*  putting  up 
a  ri^e ''),  a  jet  of  water  is  made  to  play  upon  the  roof  of  a  level, 
and  means  are  taken  to  carry  off  the  brine  in  troughs  (launders) 
without  dissolving  away  the  floor.  For  sinking  from  one  level  to 
another,  a  bore-hole  is  first  put  down,  and  this  is  gradually 
widened  by  the  solvent  action  of  water. 

When  old  workings  containing  the  sulphides  of  copper  are  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  the  percolation  of  rain  water, 
part  of  the  copper  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble  sulphate,  and 
water  pumped  up  from  the  mine  may  become  a  profitable  source 
of  the  metal.     This  is  the  case  at  Parys  mine  in  Anglesey. 

There  are  also  two  cases  in  which  water  is  made  to  act  as  a 
loosener  and  conveyer — viz.,  for  working  clay  and  gold. 

A  stream  of  water  is  turned  on  to  the  deposits  of  china  clay, 
and,  aided  by  work  with  a  pick,  it  carries  everything  to  settling 
pits.  The  most  important  application  of  water  is  the  process  of 
washing  away  thick  beds  of  aunf erous  gravel,  known  as  hydraulic 
mining.  A  huge  jet  of  water  under  pressure  is  made  to  play 
against  the  bank  of  gravel,  undermine  it,  cause  it  to  fall,  and  so 
thoroughly  disintegrate  it  that  everything  save  the  largest 
boulders  is  carried  away  in  the  stream.  Full  details  of  these  pro- 
cesses will  be  given  in  Chapter  YI.  (Exploitation). 

•  Enp.  Min.  Journ,,  vol.  zlviii.,  1889,  p.  359. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  547. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUPPORTING   EXCAVATIONS. 

Various  kinds  of  timber  ased  for  supports. — Preservation  of  timber  from 
dry  rot. — Tools. — Timbering  levels,  shafts,  and  working  places. — 
Masonry,  brickwork  and  concrete  for  levels  and  shafts. — ^Iron  and 
steel  supports  for  levels,  shafts,  and  working  places. — Special  pro- 
cesses for  sinking  through  watery  strata :  boring,  compressed  air  and 
freezing  methods. 

Excavations  made  in  hard  ground  will  frequently  stand  with- 
out any  props  whatever  for  an  unlimited  time,  hut  the  miner 
has  generally  to  deal  with  rocks  which  sooner  or  later  give  way 
unless  supported.  Consequently  it  beoomes  necessary  to  adopt 
meaus  of  securing  the  underground  passages  and  working  places, 
either  during  the  process  of  excavation,  or  at  all  events  very 
soon  afterwards. 

The  methods  of  securing  mining  excavations  may  be  classified 
according  to  the  materials  used  for  the  protective  lining,  viz., 
timber,  masonry,  iron,  or  steel. 

TIMBEB. — In  Europe,  varieties  of  the  following  kinds  of 
trees  are  those  most  frequently  employed  underground :  Oak, 
larch,  pine,  fir,  and  acacia. 

The  oak  is  especially  adapted  for  mining  purposes  on  account 
of  its  strength  and  its  durability.  It  will  resist  alternate 
exposure  to  wet  and  dryness,  and  under  water  it  is  almost  im- 
perishable. In  England  we  have  two  principal  varieties,  Quereus 
robur  peduncaUUa  and  Quercua  rchur  aeUiliflara. 

The  conifers,  larch,  pine,  and  fir,  have  the  advantage  of 
furnishing  straight  timber,  of  even  grain,  comparatively  light, 
easily  worked,  having  few  branches,  and  less  expensive  than  oak. 

The  larch  {Alnea  larix  or  Larix  EuropcBay  D.  C.)  is  an  excellent 
mining  timber.  The  large  amount  of  resin  it  contains  seems  to 
act  as  a  preventive  against  decay.  It  is  tough  and  strong,  and 
lasts  a  long  time,  even  when  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

The  American  pitch  pine  (Pinvs  rigida)  is  a  timber  largely 
imported  into  this  country  for  mining  purposes,  and  it  is  used 
not  only  for  securing  shafts  and  levels,  but  also  for  pump-rods, 
bridges,  sides  of  ladders,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  perfectly 
straight  growth  ;  it  is  hard,  highly  resinous,  and  very  durable. 
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The  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  tylvettria)  is  a  tree  that  furnishes  a  great 
deal  of  mining  timber.  The  British-grown  timber  is  largely 
used  for  props,  whiM  balks  imported  from  Norway  and  Sw^en 
serve  for  heavy  work  in  many  mining  districts. 

The  spruce  fir  {Abies  excelea)  is  not  a  timber  to  be  recom- 
mended for  mine  supports  where  durability  is  required. 

The  acacia  has  the  property  of  resisting  the  efiects  of  bad  air 
and  high  temperatures  very  much  better  even  than  oak. 

Mr.  Femow*  gives  the  following  list  of  the  various  kinds  of 
mining  timber  which  are  available  in  the  United  States,  each 
series  being  arranged  in  order  of  durability,  beginning  with  the 
ti'ees  most  adapted  to  resist  decay. 

Eastern  Rakob. 

Conifers. — Red  cedar  {Junipertu  Virginiana,  L.) ;  White  cedar  ( C%<nii/«;.v- 
pixrit  ipJueroideaf  Spacb.) ;  Arbor  vitas  {Thuya  oceidentalUy  L.)  ;  Bald 
cypress  {7axodium  disttchum,  Rich);  Long-leaved  pine  {Pinus  pahutris^ 
Miller)  ;  Kod  pine  {Pinua  rennotti.  Ait.) ;  Cuban  pine  \Pinus  Cubensis^ 
Griseb.) ;  Short-leaved  pine  {Pintts  mitin^  Michx.). 

Broad-leaved  trees.— White  oak  {Querau  alba^  L.) ;  Post  oak  (Quereu» 
ohtitsUob(t^  Michx. ^  ;  Chestnut  oak  (Qturcua  prinua,  L  ) ;  Live  oak  (Quercus 
vireru,  Ait.);  Basket  oak  {Quercus  Michauxii,  Nutt.)  ;  Burr  oak  {Qiurcus 
macrocarpa,  Michx.);  Osage  orange  {Alaclura  aurantieay  Nutt.);  Hardy 
catalpa  {Cataipa  mcto^a,  Warder);  Black  locust  {Hcbinia  iMeudaeacia, 
J  I,) ;  Honey  locust  {Gltdittdiia  triacanthoe,  L.);  Red  mulberry  {monisrubrct, 
L.);  Chestnut  {Ccutanea  vulgarUf  var.  Americana,  A.D.C.) 

RocKT  Mountain  Region. 

Red  cedar  {Jun{pertL8  Virginiana,  L.) ;  Pinyon  pine  (Pinus  eduli*, 
Fngelm.) :  Foxtnil  pine  {Pinus  Balfouriana,  Murray) ;  Douglas  spruce 
{PacvdoUvga  Douglasii^  Carr.);  Western  larch  {Larix  occideniulin,  Nutt.); 
Burr  oak  (Quercui  macroearpa^  Michx.) 

Pacific  Slope. 

Tew  {Taxus  brevi/olia^  Nutt);  Redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirerUf  End- 
licher);  Lawson's  cypress  {Chamttcyparis  Lawsoniana,  ParL);  Canoe 
cedar  (77m^a  gigantea^  Nutt.);  Douglas  spruce  {Psewlottvga  Douglasiiy 
Carr.) ;  Western  larch  {Larix  occidei,talis,  Nutt.j ;  Live  oak  {Quercua 
chrysofepiSf  Liebm.) ;  Post  oak  {Quercus  Garryana,  Dougl.). 

The  Douglas  Fpruce,  or  Oregon  fir  or  pine,  is  not  only 
used  in  America,  but  also  exported  to  Au-^tralia.  It  is  a  very 
straight  wood,  of  even  grain ;  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  easily 
taking  fire. 

In  Australia,  the  native  woods  are  commonly  used  for  mining 
purposes,  and  among  them  different  species  of  Eucalyptus  are 
specially  prominent. 

The  Jarrah  {Eucali/pttta  marginata)  is  a  native  of  Western 

♦  "Tlie  Mining  Industry  in  its  Relations  to  Forestry/'  Trans.  Am,  Inst, 
At,E.,  vol.  xvii.,  1888,  p.  264. 
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Australia.  It  gives  a  red,  heavy,  intensely  hard  wood,  which  is 
difficult  to  work  with  ordinary  tools.  It  resists  decay  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  in  fact  it  is  practically  iDdestructible ;  the  white 
ant  and  the  '^  teredo  navalis  *'  will  not  attack  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time  there  has  been  little  need  of  mining  timber  in  the  colony  of 
which  it  is  a  native ;  but  it  is  exported  to  South  Australia  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  used  for  shaft-frames  and  other  special 
purposes. 

The  grey  or  white  iron-bark  {EtuxUyptus  crdra,  F.  ▼.  M.), 
and  the  red  or  black  iron-bark  (Euoalyptua  leuooxyhn^  F.  ▼.  M.), 
both  give  hard,  heavy,  strong,  and  durable  timber,  and  are  among 
the  most  useful  of  the  forest  trees  in  Australia. 

Grey  box  {Eucalyptua  largifiorena)  is  a  hard,  tough,  durable 
wood  which  lasts  well  underground.  The  young  trees  supply 
much  prop  timber  in  certain  localities. 

Stringy  bark  (Eucalyptus  obliqua),  possesses  Fimilar  good 
qualities ;  and  it  is  imported  into  Australia  from  Tasmania  if 
the  supply  of  the  native-grown  timber  is  insufficient  or  less  easily 
obtainable.  It  is  employed  as  sawn  timber,  or  split,  and  the 
small  trees  make  excellent  props. 

Among  other  species  of  EucaJjrptus  may  be  mentioned  the 
slaty  gum  {E,  bicolor,  A.  Gunn.),  and  bloodwood,  {E.  corymbosa, 
Sm.),  both  strong  and  durable  and  used  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  prickly  leaved  tea-tree  {Melaleuca  armiUarid)  gives  a 
hard,  strong,  heavy  timber,  lasting  well  underground. 

New  Zealand  can  boast  of  the  magnificent  Elauri  pine 
{Damma/ra  Australia),  a  slow-growing  tree,  some  living  examples 
being  estimated  to  be  2000  years  old.*  It  contains  a  fluid  resin 
which  oozes  out  fi*om  every  part,  and  hardens  into  large  masses 
of  opaque  gum.  It  is  light,  elastic,  even-grained  and  strong. 
Besides  being  used  for  timbering  mines  in  New  Zealand,  it  is 
exported  to  Australia  for  the  same  purpose. 

Matai  (Podocarpvs  feTnrujginea\  a  reddish-brown,  moderately 
hard  wood,  Miro  {Podocarpus  spicata),  and  Rewarewa  {Knightia 
exceUa)  may  also  Le  mentioned  among  the  New  Zealand  mining 
timbers. 

In  Japan  the  levels  are  sometimes  timbered  with  bamboo. 

Preservation  of  Timber. — Most  authorities  consider  that  the 
best  time  for  felling  timber  is  winter,  when  the  wood  has  the  least 
amount  of  sap  in  it,  because  fermentation  of  the  sap  is  one  great 
cause  of  decay.  For  this  reason  also,  timber  should  be  seasoned 
before  it  is  used ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  allowed  to  dry  gradually 
and  so  lose  the  sap  by  evaporation.  Fernowf  says  that  proper 
seasoning  is  more  important  than  the  time  of  felling.     As  re<^ards 

*  Laslett,  Tmher  and  Timber  Trees,  London,  1875,  P*  296. 

t  Of>.  cit.  and  "  Relation  of  Railroads  to  Forest  Supplies  and  Forestrj." 
Bulletin  No.  i,  Foritstry  Dioition,  Department  0/ AgricuUure,  U.S. A.  WaaiL- 
ington,  1887,  pp.  37  and  67. 
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the  removal  of  the  bark  or  not,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion, 
but  it  certainly  facilitates  the  Seasoning ;  and  in  the  case  of  oak 
the  bark  may  be  taken  off  for  sale  by  the  owner  of  the  plantations, 
before  he  disposes  of  the  timber  to  the  miner.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  advisable  to  remove  the  bark,  and  for  two  reasons — (i)  less 
liability  to  rot,  and  (2)  earlier  indications  of  incipient  crushing. 

When  stored  at  the  mine,  timber  is  best  preserved  under  cover, 
protected  from  wind  and  weather,  but  with  ample  access  of  air ; 
and  it  is  important  to  remove  all  decaying  wood,  whether  logs, 
chips,  or  sawdust,  and  destroy  it  by  fire,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  contagion.  The  timb^  should  lie  upon  supports 
and  not  directly  on  the  ground,  and  the  pieces  should  not  be 
placed  too  close  together. 

According  to  Laslett,*  'Hhe  approximate  time  required  for 
seasoning  timber  under  cover,  and  protected  from  wind  and 
weather,  is  as  follows : — 


Oak. 

Plr. 

Pieces  16  to  12  innhoR  square 

14  months. 

7  months. 

M             12  to       8          „                        M 

10      „ 

5      .* 

H         8  to    4      M             „ 

6      „ 

3      » 

Plankft,  from  one-balf  to  two-thirds  the  above  time  according 
to  thickness.** 

Timber  is  often  found  to  decay  very  rapidly  in  some  mines,  or 
in  certain  parts  of  a  mine,  owing  to  the  spread  of  what  is  called 
dry  rot.  This  is  a  white  fungus  which  grows  over  the  timber, 
and  causes  the  woody  fibre  to  decompose  and  become  so  soft  and 
rotten  that  a  knife  or  pick  can  be  run  in  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Various  methods  of  preventing  dry  rot  have  been  tried  with 
more  or  less  success.  Good  ventilation  is  all-important,  for 
limber  is  found  to  become  affected  most  rapidly  in  places  where 
the  air  is  foul  or  stagnant.  Water  has  a  decided  preservative 
effect,  so  much  so  that  arrangements  are  sometimes  made  for 
causing  it  to  tiickle  down  continuously  over  the  timber  in  a 
shaft,  or  to  form  a  spray  in  timbered  levels.  Probably  the  water 
acts  by  washing  off  the  spores  of  the  fungus  as  fast  as  they  are 
deposited  upon  the  timber,  and  also  by  cleansing  the  atmosphere 
and  keeping  it  cool. 

Mine  timber  is  also  occasionally  treated  with  antiseptics,  such  as 
brine  (with  or  without  chloiide  of  magnesium),  bonix,  creosote, 
carbolineum,  coal-tar,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  but  far  less 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  subject  by  mining  than  by  civil 
engineers,  to  whom  the  duration  of  railway  sleepers  {ties,  U.S.A.) 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Treatment  with  a  metallic  salt  is  preferred  to  creosoting,  if 
the  timber  is  at  all  exposed  to  the  riifk  of  catching  fire. 

*  Op  cit,  p.  316. 
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The  timber  is  treated  in  one  of  the  following  wajQ : — 

(i)  Sleeping. — The  timber  is  simply  placed  in  the  preservation  solution, 
and  allowed  to  absorb  what  it  can. 

(2)  Hydrostatic  Process. — ^The  preservative  solution  is  forced  in  by 
hydrostatic  pressure. 

(3)  Vacuum  Process,— The  timber  is  placed  in  boilers,  and  steam  is 
admitted ;  the  air  and  vapours  are  then  exhausted,  and  a  preservative 
tnmed  in  nnder  pressure. 

(4)  Painting^  t.6.,  application  with  a  brush. 

It  was  found  by  experiments  carried  on  at  Commentry  duiing 
a  long  series  of  years,  that  one  of  the  best  methods  was  soaking  the 
timber  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol).  The  total  cost  was  only  i^d.  per  yard  of  prop, 
whilst  the  timber  lasted  eleven  times  as  long  as  when  this  simple 
treatment  was  omitted.  '^  Carbolineum  "  is  a  patent  preparation 
laid  on  with  a  brush  like  paint,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  the 
mining  officials  at  Saarbriicken.*  The  cost  of  two  coats  of  the 
preservative  material  on  a  prop  8  feet  long  by  10  inches  in 
diameter  (2*5  m.  by  25  cm.)  is  about  y^d. 

The  duration  of  a  prop,  or  other  piece  of  timber,  is  not  the 
only  point  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  it  is  worth  while 
paying  the  cost  of  some  preservative  treatment.  The  expense  of 
the  labour  in  the  renewal  of  unsound  timber,  such  as  the  cutting 
of  fresh  hitches,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Tools. — Timber  is  used  in  various  forms — either  whole  and 
merely  sawn  into  lengths,  or  hewn  or  sawn  into  square  balks,  or 
sawn  in  half,  or  sawn  or  split  into  planks  of  different  thicknesses. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miner  for  shaping  the  timber. are  the 
saw  and  axe ;  in  addition  he  requires  a  measuring  staff,  a  sledge 
or  a  wooden  mallet  for  driving  the  timber  into  its  place,  a  hammer 
and  '*  moil "  for  chipping  out  recesses  or  niches  {hitches),  plumb 
line  and  level. 

The  satvs  vary  in  different  countries.  In  Great  Britain  the 
timberman's  saw  is  the  ordinary  hand-saw  of  the  carpenter, 
though  a  cross-cut  saw  worked  by  two  men  is  used  for  cutting 
large  props  or  balks.  In  the  Hartz  the  timberman  uses  a  saw 
somewhat  resembling  our  cross-cut  saw  in  shape,  but  smaller  in 
size,  and  having  the  toothed  edge  curved,  whilst  in  Saxony  a 
frame  saw  is  preferred.  All  large  mines  have  a  circular  saw,  and 
some  are  provided  with  special  machines  for  cutting  the  joints  of 
supporting  frames. 

The  ctoce  varies  in  shape  more  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  user 
than  any  special  difference  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

The  moU  is  merely  a  pointed  steel  bar.  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  length  required  for  a  piece  of  timber  to  fit  a  given  place,  the 
timberman  uses  a  measuring  staff,  consisting  of  two  bars  of  wood 

*  2!cUschr,f,  B,'  H.  u.  S.'Wesen,  vol.  xzzviii.,  1890,  p.  265. 
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which  are  made  to  slide  upon  each  other,  and  then  fixed  in  any 
position  by  a  thumb-screw.  One  end  lb  often  rounded  so  that  it 
may  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  niche  {hUch)  which  has  been  cut 
in  the  rock.     The  plumb  line  and  level  need  no  description. 

The  principal  kinds  of  excavations  in  mines  are  levels,  shafts, 
and  ordinary  working  places.  These  will  be  taken  in  order,  and 
the  methods  of  securing  them  dealt  with  briefly. 

IieTola. — ^Though  a  level  is  an  excavation  of  a  very  simple 
nature,  the  methods  of  timbering  it  vary  considerably,  because 
the  purts  requiring  support  may  either  be  the  roof  alone,  or  the 
roof  and  one  or  two  sides,  or  the  roof,  sides,  and  bottom. 

If  the  roof  only  is  weak,  as  is  the  case  with  a  soft  lode  between 
two  hard  walls,  a  cap  with  a  few  boards  resting  on  it  (Fig.  242) 


Fig.  242. 


Fig.  243. 


is  sufficient  to  prevent  falls.  If  one  side  is  weak  the  cap  must 
be  supported  by  a  side  prop  or  leg  (Fig.  243),  and  very  often  by 
two  legs.  The  form  of  joiut  between  cap  and  leg  are  numerous 
(Fig.  244),  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nature  of  the 

Fio.  246. 


pressure,  whether  coming  upon  the  top  or  sides,  and  also  on  the 
shape  of  the  timber,  whether  round  or  square.  With  round 
timber  the  top  of  the  leg  may  be  hollowed  out  as  shown  in 
Fig.  245  a;  but  occasionally  the  joint  is  flat,  and  a  thick  nail 
or  nog  is  put  (Fig.  245  b)  to  prevent  the  efl*ects  of  side  pressure, 
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or,    bettor,  a  piece  of  thick  plank  is  nailed  under    the    cap 
(Fig.  246). 

Where  the  floor  of  a  level  is  soft  and  weak,  a  sole-piece  or  sill 
becomes  necessary,  and  if  the  sides  or  roof  are  likely  to  f aU  in,  a 

Fig.  247. 
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lining  of   planks  or  poles  is  used  (Fig.  246).      ''Homed  sets" 
(Fig.  247)*  are  useful  in  loose  ground. 

Fig.  248  shows  the  special  system  adopted  on  the  Com  stock  lodet 
for  some  very  heavy  ground.  The  outer  planks  {lagging)  are  put 
close  together,  and  the  method 
of  jointing  has  been  carefully  de- 
signed 60  as  to  prevent  any  yield- 
ing under  the  enormous  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  These 
levels  are  6  feet  high  inside  the 
timber. 

As  an  instance  of  timbering  on 
a  much  larger  scale,  I  give  a  re- 
presentation  of    the  supporto  at 
Elo  Tinto,  Spain  (Fig.  249  ) ;  the 
height  of   the   level  from    the 
groundsill  (a)  to  the  cap  (c)  is  1 2 
feet  7  inches  (3*85  m.),  so  as  to 
allow  the  passage  of  locomotives. 

In  driving  levels  for  the  deep 
gold-bearing  gravels  in  the  Cari- 
boo district,  B.C.,}  spruce  fir  i   to  2  feet  in  diameter,  simply 
barked,  is  used  for  makiug  the  ects.     The  lagging  is  in  pieces 

•  5ep.  Insp.  Mines,  Vidoria,  for  187^^  p.  7.    Melbonme,  1876. 
t  Ha^ne,  **  Mining  Indastry/^  United  States  OeoiogiocU  Exploration  of  the 
Fortieth  Parallel,  vol.  iii.,  plate  iv.,  p.  113.    Washington,  1870. 
X  Dawson,  *' General  Note  on  the  Mines  and  Minerals  of  Economic  Value 
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4  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick,  and  is  split  out  of  logs. 
l?he  ground  is  so  heavy  that  the  frames  (sets)  are  only  a  few  inches 
apart  in  some  places.  Where  the  ground  is  very  wet,  spruce  brush- 
wood is  placed  behind  the  lagging. 

In  the  Day  Dawn  mines  in  Queensland,*  the  gold  vein  some- 
times attains  a  width  of  60  feet ;  the  hanging  wall  is  not  strong, 
and  large  portions  of  the  lode  itself  are  apt  to  slip  away. 

Fig.  25a 
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Though  the  levels  could  be  driven  without  diGculty,  it  was  found 
impossible,  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  timbering,  to  keep  them 
open  permanently  after  the  vein  had  been  worked  away,  and  the 
whole  pressure  of  the  heavy  ground  on  the  hanging  wall  had  to 
be  supported.  At  last  the  so-called  "  pigsty  "  method  was  tried, 
and  it  has  been  found  very  succeFsful.  It  consists  in  piling  up 
logs  4  to  8  feet  long,  two  by  two,  crosswise,  and  so  building  a 
support  which  covers  a  comparatively  large  area. 

Figs.  250  and  251  represent  the  pigsty  timbering;  the  former  is 

of  Briti*»h  Columbia,'*  Gf»ol.  Survey,  Canada.     Reprinted  from  Canadian 
Pacific  Raihr<iy  lieport^  i^77»  P-  8. 

*  This  desciiption  and  the  figures  have  been  kindly  fmpplied  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Shakcs^)ear,  one  of  the  Governoaent  Inspectors  of  Mines  in  Queens- 
land. 
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a  section  along  the  line  of  dip,  the  latter  along  the  line  of  strike. 
As  the  drivage  progresses,  strong  sills,  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  level.  These  sills  may  he  as  much 
as  25  feet  in  length,  and  two  of  them  are  laid  under  each  row  of 
sties,  which  are  placed  about  6  or  8  ft.  apart  in  the  direction 
of  the  level.  The  number  across  the  level  depends  upon  the 
width  of  the  lode,  and  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  pigsties 
form  the  roads  for  the  waggons.     The  cap-pieces  are  made  of 

Fig.  251. 
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timber  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  rest  upon  the  pigsties. 
Upon  the  cap-pieces  comes  a  row  of  poles,  which  suppoi-t  the 
deads  when  the  lode  is  worked  away  above. 

Where  the  width  of  the  lode  is  not  too  great,  the  sills  are  dis 
pensed  with ;  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  level  behind  the 
end  is  excavated,  and  the  pigsties  are  built  up  from  the  foot- 
wall.  Consequently,  when  the  lode  is  removed  by  the  workings 
below,  the  level  is  not  affected  because  the  timbering  is  suppoi-ted 
from  the  undisturbed  footwall. 

When  sills  are  used  in  a  very  wide  lode,  pigsties  resting  upon 
the  footwall  are  built  up  whilst  the  ore  is  being  excavated,  and 
they  are  arranged  so  as  to  come  exactly  under  the  sills  and  carry 
their  weight. 

This  method  of  support  requires  a  great  deal  of  timber,  but 
it  has  the  advantage  that  the  small  logs  used  for  the  pigsties  are 
inexpensive  and  easily  handled,  compared  with  huge  balks 
required  with  the  other  systems. 
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If  the  ground  is  loose  so  that  the  roof  or  sides,  or  both,  will  run 
in  unless  supported,  the  method  of  working  called  gpiUing^  tpUing^ 
or  poling  is  pursued.  It  consists  in  snpporting  the  weak  parts  by 
boards  or  poles  in  advance  of  the  last  frame  set  up.  The  process 
may  be  described  as  pushing  out  a  protecting  shield  in  very 
narrow  sections,  one  at  a  time.  The  poles  or  boards  (laihd)  are 
driven  forward  by  blows  from  a  sledge,  and  the  ground  is  then 
worked  away  with  the  pick  ;  this  removal  of  ground  enables  the 
laths  to  be  driven  in  further ;  the  pick  is  now  once  more  called 
into  requisition,  and  by  successive  small  advances  the  shield  of 
poles  or  boards  is  extended  a  distance  of  3  or  4  feet.  Fig.  252 
shows  one  of  the  advance  poles  partly  driven,  with  the  front  end 


Fig.  253. 
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resting  upon  a  set  of  timber;  the  pole  behind  it  is  in  its  final 
position.  The  section.  Fig.  253,  explains  that  the  lower  set  of 
poles,  those  which  are  in  the  course  of  being  driven,  have  i-oom 
enough  to  slide  on  top  of  the  cap,  owing  to  the  blocks  placed 
upon  it  being  slightly  thicker  than  their  diameter. 

In  running  ground  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  laths  fitting 
closely  together,  and  the  working  face  must  also  be  supported  by 
breoH-boards,  kept  in  place  by  little  struts  resting  against  the 
nearest  frame.  These  are  removed  and  advanced  one  by  one, 
after  the  laths  in  the  roof,  sides  and  bottom  have  been  driven 
beyond  them. 

In  a  few  instances  the  end  of  a  level  in  running  ground  has 
been  kept  up  by  covering  the  entire  working  face  with  wooden 
wedges;  an  advance  was  gradually  effected  by  driving  them  in 
with  a  heavy  sledge.  The  sides  and  top  of  the  level  were  pro- 
tected by  laths  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Shafts. — The  timbering  required  for  shafts  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  size  of  the  excavation.  A  mere 
lining  of  planks  set  on  their  edges  (Pig.  254)  suffices  for  small 
shafts,  corner-pieces  being  nailed  on  so  as  to  keep  the  successive 
frames  together. 

The  usual  method  of  securing  shafts  is  by  sets  or  frames.  Each 
set  consists  of  four  pieces — two  longer  ones  called  wall  plates,  and 
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two  shorter  ones  called  end  pieces.  They  are  joined  by  simply 
halving  the  timber  at  each  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  255,  the  wall- 
plate  being  made  to  rest  upon  the  end-piece,  though  this  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  reversed.  A  more  complicated  joint  (Fig.  256) 
is  often  preferred.  The  separate  frames  are  kept  apart  by  distance 
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pieces  {studdUsy  Cornwall;  jogs,  Flintshire;  poatSy  U.S.),  and 
loose  ground  is  prevented  from  falling  in  by  boards  or  poles 
outside.  The  length  of  the  distance  pieces  must  depend  upon 
the  solidity  of  the  ground.  If  the  ground  is  very  weak  they  are 
not  used  at  all,  and  the  successive  frames  are  put  in  touching  each 
other;  in  loose  ground  near  the  surface  the  distance  between 
the  frames  may  be  18  inches,  for  instance,  and  then  increased 
gradually  to  4  or  5  feet  when  the  shaft  has  penetrated  into  harder 
strata. 

The  end-pieces  are  sometimes  made  long  enough  to  project  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches  beyond  the  wall-plates,  and  rest  in  niches 
in  the  rock.  Another  plan  is  to  insert  bearers  at  regular  intervals — 
say  every  30  feet — under  the  end-pieces.  The  bearers  are  generally 
of  oak,  and  in  a  shaft  of  medium  size  pieces  12  inches  by  12 
inches  ai-e  taken,  and  cut  four  or  five  feet  longer  than  the  end- 
pieces.  They  therefore  project  2  to  2  feet  6  inches  at  each  end 
into  solid  ground,  and  decidedly  add  to  the  security  of  the  timber 
lining. 

The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  further  prevented  from  f»Jling  in  by 
planks  which  rest  against  the  wall-plates  and  the  end-pieces. 
During  the  process  of  sinking,  the  last  frames  are  kept  in  position 
by  strong  iron  clamps,  and  when  a  length  of  10  or  1 2  feet  has  been 
completed,  planks  {lashings  or  listings)  are  nailed  on  inside,  stretch- 
ing over  several  frames  and  so  binding  them  all  together. 

This  lining  of  a  shaft  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  long  box, 
with  strengthening  ribs  at  short  intervals.  As  shafts  are 
frequently  used  for  the  several  purposes  of  pumping,  hoisting,  and 
affording  means  of  ingress  and  egress  by  ladders,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  compartments.  Pieces  of  timber 
parallel  to  the  end-pieces  (bunions  or  dividings)  are  fixed  across 
the  shaft,  and  serve  to  stay  the  wall-plates,  to  hold  the  guides  or 
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conductors,  to  support  planks  {casing  boarde)^  which  are  nailed  to 
them  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  partition  or  brattice,  and  to 
assist  in  carrjing  the  ladder  platforms. 

The  magnificent  timbering  of  some  of  the  shafts  on  the 
Comstock  lode  is  described  by  Mr.  James  D.  Hague*  as  follows : — 

"  The  timbering  consists  of  framed  sets  or  cribs  of  square 
timber,  placed  horizontally  4  feet  apart,  and  separated  by  uprights 
or  posts  introduced  between  them.  Cross-timbers  for  the  par- 
titions between  the  compartments  form  a  part  of  every  set.  The 
whole  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  a  lagging  of  3 -inch  plank 
placed  vertically." 

Figs.  257, 2 5 8, and  259,  copied  from  Mr.  Hague's  plates,  illustrate 
this  method  of  timbering.     Fig.  257  is  a  plan  of  the  shaft.     *^S  S 
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are  the  longitudinal  or  sill-timbers;  T T^  the  transverse  end 
timbers ;  r,  guide-rods  between  which  the  cage  moves ;  g^  gains 
cut  in  the  sill-timbers  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  posts.  The 
sheathing  or  lagging  is  seen  enclosing  the  whole  frame." 

Fig.  258  is  a  transverse  section  through  the  partition-timber 
{dividing)  P,  of  Fig.  257,  '*  between  the  pumping  compartment 


Fig.  258. 


Fig  259. 


and  the  adjoining  hoisting  compartment,  looking  towards  the 
latter.  In  this  figure,  G  G  are  the  posts;  S,  the  sill-timbers; 
F,  the  partition-timbers,  the  ends  of  which  are  framed  with  short 

*  •*  Mining  Industry,"  Un  ted  States  Oeo'ogical  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
ParaUelf  vol.  ill.  p.  103. 
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tenons  thai,  are  received  in  gaiaa  cut  in  the  sill-timbers  and  the 
ends  of  the  poets ;  r,  guide  rod ;  I,  lagging  or  sheathing." 
Fig.  359  is  an  end  view  of  the  frame  shown  in  Fig.  257. 

"  The  single  piece  T  forms  the  end,  while  the  double  pieces  P, 
forming  the  partitions,  are  seen  beyond.  The  outer  timbers  of 
each  set — that  is,  the  two  sides  and  ends  of  the  main  frame — are 
14  inches  square;  the  posts,  ten  in  number,  four  at  the  oomers 
and  t«ro  at  each  end  of  the  partitions,  are  of  the  same  size.  The 
dividing-timbers  forming  the  partitions  are  ix  inches  square." 

The  pigsty  system  of  supporting  ground  has  been  applied  to 
an  inclined  shaft  at  Day  Dawn*  Mine  in  Queensland,  in  which 
the  ordinary  system  of  frames  was  proving  inadequate.  In  this 
case  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  on  the  inclined  lode  ;  the  ore  had 
been  removed  on  each  side  and  replaced  by  "  deads,"  and  the 
sides  and  roof  were  supported  by  ordinary  frames  and  laths.  The 
manager  took  out  a  strip  of  deads  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  and 
as  soon  as  sufEcient  room  had  been  made,  he  built  up  a  couple  of 
pigsties,  and  then  another  two,  and  so  on.  The  space  between 
them  served  as  a  passage  (wime)  for  winding-up  the  deads  as  the 
work  progressed  downwards.  The  ends  of  the  long  horizontal 
balka  of  iron-bark  timber  (caps)  stretching  across  the  shaft  were 
made  to  rest  upon  the  pigsties,  and  upon  them  were  placed  poles 
which  supported  the  roof  [Aanging-waU).  Since  this  method  has 
been  adopted  ther?  has  been  no  trouble  with  the  shaft.  The 
subsidence  of  the  hanging-wall  has  been  going  on,  but  the  pigsties 

Ho.  atio. 


yield  to  the  movement  without  becoming  crippled  or  useless. 
Occasionally  a  cap  piece  breaks  in  the  middle,  in  spite  of  its  great 
sJEe,  but  it  can  easily  be  renewed. 

As  an  example  of  another  large  shaft  may  be  mentioned  the  new 
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Binking  at  the  Oalumet  and  Hecla  mines*  (Fig.  260),  which  is  ex- 
pected to  strike  the  copper  bed  at  a  depth  of  3325  feet  from  the 
surface.  The  shaft  is  rectangular,  23  feet  by  13  feet  6  inches 
within  the  timber,  and  divided  into  bix  equal  compartments,  7  feet 
by  6  feet  3  inches  within  the  timber.  A  and  B  (Fig,  260)  are  for 
receptacles  for  winding  rock,  G  and  D  for  cages  for  raising  and 
lowering  men,  timber,  <&c. ;  JS  forms  the  upcast  air-way,  and  F  is 
for  air-pipes,  &c.  The  frames  and  the  dividing-pieces  are  made 
of  southern  pine,  12  inches  by  12  inches,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  close  lagging  of  3-inch  plank. 

At  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  round  timber  is  generally  used,  and 
special  means  are  adopted  for  resisting  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
ground  upon  the  wall-plates. 

In  Fig.  261  a  a  are  the  wall-plates,  made  of  timber  i  foot  in 

Fia.  261. 
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diameter;   6  6,  the  end -pieces;  6  e,  the  studdles,  which  are  18 
inches  long. 

The  end-pieces  are  not  halved  as  in  Fig.  255,  but  are  slightly 
wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  preserve  their  whole  strength  for  prevent- 
ing the  wall-plates  from  being  squeezed  together.  However,  reli- 
ance is  mainly  plskced  upon  frameworks  of  round  timber,  15  inches 
in  diameter,  placed  at  the  ends  and  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft, 
and  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig.  262.  Each  framework  consists  of 
two  pieces,  18  to  20  feet  long  {waU-posta^  c  c),  kept  apart  by  dia- 
gonal struts  {stempela  or  spur-timbera^  dy  d',  d").  The  foot  of  the 
lowest  stempel  fits  into  a  hitch  cut  in  the  long  wall-post,  whilst  the 
head  is  merely  hollowed  out  to  suit  the  curvature  of  the  opposite 
wall-post.  All  the  other  stempels  are  cut  out  in  this  way  at  both 
ends,  and  when  the  bottom  stempel  has  been  put  in,  the  others 
are  very  speedily  fixed  one  above  the  other.  If  necessary,  a  strong 
bearer,  A,  is  put  in  from  time  to  time  under  the  wall-posts,  and 
projects  a  foot  or  18  inches  into  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
shaft ;  thin  poles  placed  vertically  and  horizontally,/  and  ^,  pre- 
vent loose  stones  from  falling  in. 


*  Enffineeringf  vol.  1.,  1890,  p.  553. 
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Special  excavatbos  have  to  be  timbered  according  to  ciroam- 
stances;  thus  a  chamber  for  a  water-wheel  at  Ctausthal  in  the 


Hartz  was  made  decagonal  (Fig.  263).    The  main  horizontal  pieces 
at  the  side  were  of  to-inch  round  timber  cut  at  the  ends  to  the 
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proper  angle ;  behind  them  came  half-round  timber,  trees  1 2  or 
14  inches  in  diameter  sawn  in  half,  arranged  vertically,  and 
finally  a  backing  of  common  planks;  the  successive  horizontal 
frames  were  kept  apart  by  studdles,  one  at  each  end  of  each  side 
of  the  polygon. 

Spilling. — When  ground  is  loose,  recourse  is  had  to  a  spilling 
process  like  that  described  for  levela     Strong  balks  of  timber  are 

Fio.  264. 
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fixed  at  the  surface  or  in  solid  ground  in  the  shaft,  and  the  first 
frame  is  supported  upon  these  bearers ;  the  next  frame  is  hung 
from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  loose 
ground  is  passed. 

In  Fig.  26$  a  a  are  the  "  bearers,''  which  are  made  to  project  a 
couple  of  feet  into  solid  ground ;  upon  them  rest  the  end-pieces 
b  b  (Figs.  264  and  265),  halved  at  the  ends  so  as  to  support  the 
two  waJl-plates  ee;  e  e  are  two  rods  of  2 -inch  round  iron,  which 
hold  up  the  end-piece  d  of  the  second  frame  or  ''  set  of  timber." 
They  are  fixed  tightly  by  means  of  cotters.  The  wall-plates  //  of 
the  second  frame  rest  upon  the  end-pieces  in  the  usual  way,  and 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  in  a  third  set  or  frame,  the  end- 
pieces  g  are  hung  by  cottered  bolts  from  the  frame  above,  d;  h  h 
are  the  wall-plates.  The  fourth  frame  with  its  end-piece  t  and 
wall-plates  j  follows  in  the  same  manner ;  therefore,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  ground  comes  into  play,  the  bearers  a  a  are  carry- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  timber.     The  pieces  k  k^  known  as 
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*'  laths/'  are  made  of  2-mch  plank,  9  or  10  inches  wide,  sharpened 
at  the  ends ;  they  serve  to  keep  the  loose  ground  from  falling 
into  the  shaft;  II  are  the  so-called  " tailings "  which  keep  the 
laths  in  position*  The  lath  kf  ia  one  which  is  being  put  in ;  it 
has  to  be  struck  with  a  heavy  sledge  until  it  makes  its  way  into 

FiQ.  265.    Sectional  elevation  along  line  A  A  of  Fig.  264. 
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the  loose  ground.    If  very  heavy  blows  are  required,  the  head  of 
the  lath  is  protected  by  an  iron  shoe. 

The  piece  m  is  a  stay  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  set 
or  frame  in  its  place  until  the  laths  have  been  driven.  The 
frames  are  kept  at  the  pi*oper  distance  apart,  and  the  timber 
structure  is  stiffened  by  the  usual  corner  posts  n  n  {sttuddUa), 
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The  loose  ground  U  eziavateJ  gradually,  while  each  protecting 
eheath  of  planks  is  in  piooees  of  being  driven  down,  &nd  in  due 
course   another    frame  is 
Fte.  i66.  hung  on,  and  the  opera- 

jiqIi  tions  of  driving  laths  and 

""  Yb  excavating  are  repeated. 

At  mines  on  the  Corn- 
stock  lode,  the  bolts  for 
keeping    the    frames    to- 
tpn'  gether  are  made  in  two 
'  parts,  with   a  tightening 

Kcrew  in  the  middle ;  great 
I  firmness  is  secured  in  thin 

'  ^    manner. 

^  Working    Flaoea.  — 

The  timbering  of  working 
places  varies  very  greatly. 
The  simplest  case  is  that 
of  a  horizontal  bed.    Here, 
props  put  in  vertically  often 
suffice  to  support  the  weight  of  the  roof.     The  addition  of  a  lid,  a 
flat  or  slightly  wedge^aped  piece  of  board  at  the  top,  extends  the 
beaHngsurface,and,  by  presenting  a  smooth  face  to  the  top  of  the 
prop,  enables  this  to  be  forced  in  more  firmly  into  position  than  it 
could  be  against  a  rough  roof.     It  also  yields  a  little  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  roof,  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the  prop  in  this  way. 

When  the  bed  is  inclined,  the  props  are  not  set  quite  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  bedding  ;  one  reason  for  this  is  that  if  so 
set  they  might  be  easily  knocked  out  by  an  accidental  blow  from  a 
falling  stone. 

Mr.  Sawyer*  has  made  out  a  table  showing  the  deviation  from 
the  normal  which  should  be  given  : 


B«t  or  Undei 

■KlofPoH.. 

I>JpolS«m. 

«.„t„»™. 

M,.™™. 

6 

12 

o 

0 

a' 

24 

, 

f 

I 

s; 

43 

I' 

54° 

and  upwards 

3 

9° 

*  AecidtnU  in  Jtinei/rom  FtiUi  of  Hoof  and  Side;  London,  |SS6.  p.  50. 
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Fig.  266,  oopii  d  by  permWoa  from  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  an  instanoe 
of  A  prop  and  lid  f  jr  workiog  in  a  bed  of  clay  ironstone. 

Lo^  laid  two  by  two  Grosswine  {ehoeka  or  eribe),  the  pigstiea 
of  the  AuBtralian  miner,  form  efficient  supports.  I^.  267  repre- 
sents the  manner  of  using  them  in  a  bed  of  potter's  clay ;  fig.  268, 


ZOfr- 


one  of  the  hu^e  stractureR  wbicfa  may  be  seen  in  the  Wieticzka 
salt  niinfls ;  and  lastly,  Fig.  369,*  the  method  adopted  at  Day  Dawn 


gold  mine,  Queensland,  in  the  ciee  of  a  vein.     The  pigsties  for 
BUpporting  the  hanging  wall  are  bnilt  up  at  Intervals  in  the  work- 
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ing  placee  {riopeij,  and  then  fiUed  up  with  rubbish  {deada,  muUock), 
The  pigsties  on  the  foot-wall  serve  to  keep  up  &  portion  of  the  vein 
until  it  is  time  to  break  it  down.  Square  timber  is  used  for 
chocks  aa  well  as  round.* 

According  to  Heathoote,  the  "  square  set "  system  of  timbering, 
so  largeljr  used  in  the  United  States,  is  not  an  invention  of 
American  origin,  as  ie  usual!;  supposed.     It  appears  to  have  been 


Fig.  370. 
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known  in  Australia  as  lono  ago  as  1854.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  employed  in  Nevada  for  working  away  the  soft  "  bonanuis," 
or  ore-bodies  of  the  great  Comstock  lode  (Figs.  270,  171,  and  271) 
is  well  described  by  Hsgue-t  It  consists  in  framing  timbers 
together  in  rectangular  sets,  each  rat  being  composed  of  a  square 
base  placed  harinon  tally,  formed 
Tin.  rj2.  of  loyp  timbers,  sills,  and  croes- 

pieces,  4  to  6  feet  long,  framed 
together,    surmounted    by  four 
poets  6  to  7  feet  high,  at  each 
corner,  and  capped  by  a  frame- 
work similar  to  that  of  the  base. 
These  cap-pieces,  forming  the  top 
of  any  set,  are  at  the  same  time 
the  sills,  or  base,  of  the  next 
set  above,  the  popts,  as  the  sets  rise  one  above  the  other  in  the 
stope,  being  generaJly  placed  in  position  directly  over  those 
below. 

"The  timbers  are  usually  of  ii-inch  stuff,  square  hewn  or 
sawn."  Each  poet  has  a  tenon  9  tnchee  long  at  the  upper  end, 
and  a  tenon  of  2  inches  at  the  other  end,  which  fit  into  mortices 
in  tbe  cap  and  sill  respectively ;  and  "  the  sills  and  caps  have 
short  tenons  on  each  end,  and  shoulders  cut  to  receive  the  ends 
of  tbe  post  and  the  horizontal  cross-pieces."  The  walls  of  the 
excavation  are  sustained  by  a  lagging  of  3-inch  or  4-inch  plank. 

*  DiEcnBBion  iipoQ  Meaars.  Jamlexon  and  Howell's  paper,  "  Miniog  and 
Ore-treatmeQt  at  Broken  HUl,  N.S.W."  iiin.  iV«e.  ImL  C.E.,  voL  ciiv., 
Eession  189Z-93.    Fart  IV. 
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Th«  whole  width  of  the  ore-body  is  stoped  away  &t  once,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  timbering,  and  flaally  the  vacant  space  is  filled  with 
waste  rock  derived  from  dead  work  in  the  mine  or  from  special 
excavations — underground  quarries  in  fact — in  barren  ground. 
The  etoping  is  carried  on  overhand,  starting  from  an  intermediate 
shaft  or  winze,  and  Fig.  373  will  explain  bow  the  different  frames 
are  built  up  one  above  the  other. 

In   the    Eureka  district,  Nevada,*  the  system  employed  for 
securing  the  chambers  left  by  the  excavations  of  the  ore-bodies  is 

Fio.  273. 


by  similar  square  sets,  but  the  mode  of  joining  the  pieces  of 
timber  presents  some  peculiaritiee. 

Fig.  373  is  a  general  view  of  a  square  set  employed  at  the 
Richmond  mine,  which  explains  the  manner  in  which  tho 
tenons  and  shoulders  are  cut.  This  complicated  method  of 
framing  is  admitted  to  be  expensive,  hut  its  adherents  claim  that 
it  possesses  great  strength.  At  Eureka  mine  the  joint  is  simpler. 
The  Eureka  timbering  is  designed  for  resisting  pressure  in  all 
directions,  the  Kicbmond  method  for  offering  the  greatest  resist- 
ance in  the  direction  of  the  caps,  the  ties  being  placed  parallel 
to  the  walls. 
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The  dimensioDB  of  the  pieces  between  ttie  ehonldera  ars ;  postB 
6  feet,  caps  5  feet,  ties  4  feet,  aud  the  timber  employed  is  [nne 
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from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  hewn  into  balks  12  by  12,  10  by  12,  or 
10  by  10  inches. 
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Square  sets  are  likewise  adopted  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines* 
wbere  a  wide  and  soft  lode  has  to  be  stoped  awa^  (Figs.  374  and 
37S),iindtbey  are  being  tried  in  Hodbarrow  mine  in  Cnmberland. 
The  joint  need  at  Broken  Hill  t  is  represented  in  plan  by  Fig.  3  76,  in 
which  A  A  are  the  caps,  B  B  the  struts,  and  C  the  tenon  4  inches 


Fia.  276. 
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square  on  the  end  of  the  upright  post  or  leg.  Fig.  377  explains 
the  manner  of  packing  the  hanging  wall  with  timber,  so  that  the 
load  may  be  distributed  evenly  npon  the  supporting  framework. 
It  also  shows  how  a  weak  spot 
at  A  is  further  secured  by 
faorizontal  etays. 

When  additional  strength  is 
required,  a  lining  A  (Fig.  378), 
or  an  angle-stay,  B,  is  put  in  ; 
and  should  these  precautions 
appear  insufficient  to  prevent 
a  movement  of  the  ground,  the 
framework  may  be  rainforced 
in  various  ways,  as  illustrated 
by  0,  D,  E  and  F  {Fig.  378) ; 
F  is  a  solid  lo-inch  wall  of 
timber. 

HASONBY. — Masonry  has  long  been  used  for  supporting 
the  roof  and  sides  of  mioing  excavations.  The  materials  nece)«ary 
are  stone,  ordinary  bricks  or  slag-bricks,  and  tbuy  may  be  built 

*  ViOoria,  Annadl  Beport  of  tht  Sccrttary  of  Alinet  for  the  Year  iSSg, 
p.  36- 

T  lleathcote,  np.  ci(. 
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I  {dry  walling),  or  with  the  aid  of  mortar  or  hydraulio 
Concrete,  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  cement  and  small 


■fc^ut-c^nit 
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Btonee,  ia  occasionatly  employed,  and  probably  could  be  more  bo 
with  advantage. 

Once  more  I  will  take  the  three  caaee  of  a  level,  a  ehaft,  and  a 
working  place. 

Itevels. — In    levels  dry  walling  and    timber  i 

Fio.  zSa 


combined.      Thus,    after   the    excavation   of    a   wide  lode,    the 
rubbish  is  piled  uji  on  the  Udes,  walls  are  built  up  of  the  large 
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stones,  find  caps  of  timber  are  laid  across,  which  support  the 
"  deads  "  when  the  higher  portions  of  the  lode  are  taken  away. 

fig.  279  repreeents  a  level  in  an  iron  mine  in  the  Forest  of  ]3eau, 
where  atmdstone  is  available.  The  pieces  are  hewn  and  trimmed 
rougbl;,  and  a  semi-drcolar  arch  is  made  to  rest  upon  walls  at 
each  side. 

Fi^.  zSoiaalevelin  one  of  theminesat  Claustbnl  in  the  Harts; 
the  mdee  are  oonstructed  of  slag-bricks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel  there  is  a  channel,  made  of  concrete,  for  carrying  water  and 
preventing  its  percolation  into  lower  workings,  which  would  other- 
wise necessitate  unprofitable  pumping. 

If  both  sides  (uiii^)of  avein  {^^.  381)  are  firm,  an  arch  affcn^ 
ample  protection  when  the  ore  has  been  removed,  and  provides  a 
resting  place  for  the  rubbish  {deads,  attU  Com.) 

A  vein   is  very  often  a  fault,  and   soft  beds  may  bo  found 

Fia.  381.  Fia.  i%x 


opposite  a  hard  wall  of  solid  rock.  la  this  case  the  arch  is  made 
to  reach  from  the  roof  to  the  fioor  (Fig.  382). 

One  of  the  main  crosscuts  at  Uansfeld*  was  lined  with  concrete 
for  a  length  of  1000  m.  (^  mile) ;  1 2  metres  (40  feet)  a  day  were 
put  in,  and  for  this  purpose  50  metres  (164  feet)  of  centering 
were  required.  Tbe  laths  were  covered  with  thin  sheeUiron,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  concrete  from  sticking.  The  concrete  was  made 
of  Portland  cement,  broken  stone,  and  gravel,  in  the  proportion  of 
I  to  7,  viz.,  I  part  of  cement,  2^  of  broken  stone,  and  4tof  gravel. 
Up  to  &  height  of  16  inches  (40  cm.)  from  the  ground,  the  layer  of 
.  concrete  wae  made  thick  enough  to  join  on  to  the  sides  of  the 
level,  in  order  to  a£siu«  a  firm  foundation.  Above  that  height  it 
was  mode  only  6  inches  thick,  the  sides  of  the  level  having  been 
-previously  built  up  with  dry  walling. 

The  centering  could  be  removed  at  the  end  of  three  days,  but  it 
was  usually  kept  in  four  or  five.     It  was  found  that  five  men  could 
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put  in  6  m.  {zo  feet)  of  concrete  lining  in  a  shift  of  twelve  hours. 
The  coBt  per  ruDniog  metre  was  31  marks  70  pf.  (£i  84.  4d.  per 
yard). 

Shafts. — Like  levels,  nbafts  are  lioed   with  masonry,  brick- 
work, or  concrete,  and  these  have  the  advantage  of  being  far 
more  permanent  than  timber,  and  of  requiring  fewer  repairs. 
When  due  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  shafts  are  usually 
e  main  thoroughfares  of  a  mine,  the  necessity  of  having  a  lasting 
lining  becomes  very  evident. 

This  kind  of  Ghaft-liniiig  is  especially  desirable  in  loose  ground 
near  the  surface,  because  if  the  working  is  discontinued  tem- 
porarily, the  shaft  stilt  remains  secure  and  available  for  use  at  any 
'uture  time ;  whereas  if  timber  is  put  in,  it  soon  decays,  the  top  of 
;he  shaft  collapses,  and  much  expense  is  incurred  in  the  process 
of  reopening  it. 

Another  immense  advantage  of  a  shaft  without  timber  is  its 
imunity  from  fire. 

The  section  of  walled  shafts  is  generally  circular,  as  afibrding 
he  best  resistance  to  pressure.     Elliptical  walling  is  also  met  with, 
and  sometimes  the  two  long  sides  are  made 
Fig.  3S3.  with  a  flat  curve,  and  the  two  ends  with  a 

curve  of  much  shorter  radius.  The  wall- 
ing may  be  dry  or  with  mortar,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  masonry  lining  is 
put  in  either  in  one  length,  or  in  successive 
rings  or  sections  in  descending  order,  and 
this  is  the  usual  plan. 

The  shaft  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  temporary  lining  of  timber,  and 
when  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  a  bed 
is  cut  out  on  which  is  placed  a  crib  or 
curb,  A  B,  Fig.  283,*  consisting  of  seg- 
ments of  timber   forming  a   ring.     This 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  brickwork, 
which  is  built  up  to  the  surface ;  the  tem- 
porary timbering  is  sometimes  left  in  and 
sometimes  removed  as  the  work  progresses, 
and  any  vacant  space  is  filled  up  with  earth 
or  concrete.    Sinking  is  then  resumed,  and  of  a  smaller  diameter  for 
a  certain  distance,  so  as  to  leave  a  bracket  or  ledge  to  support  the 
curb.    Od  arriving,  after  a  certain  depth  of  sinking,  at  another  firm 
bed,  a  second  curb,  C  D,  is  put  in,  and  a  second  ring  of  brickwork 
built  up.      When  the  intervening  ledge  of  rock  is  reached,  it  is 
carefully  removed   in  smali  sections,  and  the  brickwork  brought 
up  to  the  first  curb.     This  process  is  repeated  until  the  shaft  is 
completed,  or  reaches  rock  in  which  no  masonry  is  requisite.     If, 

*  J.  Gallon,  Leeturit  on  Mining,  vol.  L  atliu,  ptate  iiviii. 
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owing  to  the  nnture  of  the  ground,  it  is  impostible  at  first  to  find 
firm  seats  for  the  curbs,  it  becomee  neceseaiy  to  hangthetu  by  iron 
bolts  from  a  strong  bearing  frame  at  the  surface,  or  to  support 
them  on  iron  bars  fixed  in  the  sides. 

Fig.  284  sfaows  a  concrete  lining  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  main 
shaft  at  Foxdale  mine,  in  the  IsJe  of  Man.  The  fhaft  ia  rect- 
angular, 13  feet  6  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches.  The  concrete  serves 
not  only  to  support  the  sides  in  the  Icose,  weak  ground  near  the 
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top,  but  also  to  keep  out  much  of  Ibe  surface  water.  The  concrete 
was  made  of  4  parts  by  volume  ut  stones  2^  inches  to  3  inches 
acroEs,  2  parts  of  sharp  sand  and  i  of  Portland  cement,  and  the 
total  cost  for  materials  and  labour  was  i3«.  6d.  per  cubic  yard. 

Some  shafts  in  Germany  have  lately  been  lined  with  concrete 
blocks  shaped  so  as  to  fit  the  curvature  of  the  sides.*  Each  block 
is  fluted  at  the  top  and  at  the  ends,  whilst  the  bottom  has  a  bead- 
ing, which  lies  in  the  channel  of  the  block  below  it.  As  the 
blocks  may  weigh  as  much  as  one-third  of  a  ton  each,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  some  easy  means  of  handling  them.  A  vertii'al 
hole  is  therefore  left  in  each  block  which  receives  a  ring  bolt, 
fixed  by  a  cotter  inserted  through  a  horizontal  hole.  The  block 
can  then  be  easily  ttlung  to  a  rope  and  lowered  into  position,  and 
on  knocking  out  the  cotter  the  bolt  can  be  withdrawn.  The 
spaces  between  the  blocks,  and  also  tfae  bolt-boles,  are  filled  with 
cement ;  the  shaft  thus  receives  what  is  practically  a  solid  lining 
of  concrete,  which,  besides  supporting  the  ground,  keeps  back 
water  and  acts  the  part  of  tubbing.     As  pointed  out  by  Mr. 

•  ZeUiehr./.  B.- II.-  11.  A'. •  IFeteii,  vol.  xisii.  1891.  p,  98. 
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Brough,*  a  liniog  of  this  kind  has  the  advantage  over  caet-iroo 
and  timber  of  not  corroding  or  decaying,  besides  which  its  ste«ngtb 
incra&seR  with  age,  and  any  expansion  or  contraction  from  changes 
of  temperature  are  inappreciable.  Pinally,  it  is  far  cheaper  than 
a  lining  of  brickwork  or  iron. 

The  Monier  system  consists  in  strengthening  the  concrete  by  a 
coarse  net-work  or  skeleton  of  iron  wire  embedded  in  it.  Re- 
inforced in  this  way,  the  fabric  has  greater  tensile  strength. 

Working  Flaoes. — In  temporary  excavations,  like  working 
places,  rough  pillars,  built  up  of  lumps  of  waste  stone  or  of  the 
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useful  mineral  itself,  will  take  the  place  of  timber  in  supporting 
the  roof,  or  may  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  it,  as  is  the  case  in 
Kg.  285,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Sawyer.t 

The  timber  at  the  top  serves  to  make  the  preesore  come 
gradually  upon  the  stone.  The  post  is  eventually  drawn  out  and 
the  stone  recovered. 

Walls  are  also  built  up  with  waste  stone  enclosing  spaces  which 
are  filled  up  with  any  available  rubbish ;  and  in  some  instances 
excavations  are  entirely  packed  with  rubbish  after  the  removal  of 
the  useful  mineral. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  it  is  possible  to  incur  the 
expense  of  building  pillars  with  cement  or  mortar  to  support 
the  roof  and  sides  of  working  places ;  but  masonry  or  concrete 

*  ■'  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Cement  In  Shaft- SiDkinc,"  iVne.  N.  E.  IntU 
3f.  E.,  1893. 
t  Op.  cii.,  Fig.  4. 
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arches  may  be  constructed  for  carrying  the  rubbish  used  for  filling 
the  vacant  places  .left  by  workings  upon  mineral  veins. 

METALLIC  SUPFOBTS. — There  are  various  ways  of  using 
iron  and  steel  as  supports  for  levels,  shafts  and  working  places. 

Levels. — In  one  part  of  the  Halkyn  Drainage  tunnel,  Flint- 
shire, a  combination  of  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  has  been  em- 
ployed. Much  of  the  level  is  in  hard,  solid  limestone,  and  requires 
no  lining  of  any  kind ;  but  where  small  beds  of  shale  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  harder  rock,  timber  supports  were  put  in.  As  the 
timber  originally  used  was  showing  signs  of  decay,  it  was  decided 
in  1887  to  replace  it  by  a  more  lasting  material — ^iron. 

The  nature  of  the  Halkyn  supports  will  be  easily  understood 
by  Fig.  286.  There  are  two  verti(»d  props  or  legs,  which  are  hollow 
cylinders  of  cast-iron,  6  feet  6  inches  long,  5  inches  in  diameter 
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externally,  and  4  inches  internally,  with  a  flange  8  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 

A  chair,  shown  in  section  by  Fig.  287,  drops  into  the  top  of  the 
iron  column,  and  receives  a  reversed  iron  rail,  7  feet  long,  weigh- 
ing 117  lb.  (50  lb.  to  the  yard),  the  precise  shape  of  which  is 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  by  Fig.  288.  The  iron  frames  are  placed 
about  3  feet  apart,  planks  or  rails  are  laid  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  roof  tightly  packed  with 
stones.  A  dry  stone  wall  is  built  up  on  each  side,  with  an  occa- 
sional plank  or  rail  to  make  it  firmer.    Fig.  286  also  shows  a  timber 
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"  spreader"  above  the  water  level,  carrjring  longitudinal  sleepers 
with  bridge  rails  forming  a  waggon-way  with  a  26-inch  gauge. 

This  method  of  support  is  designed  for  a  case  where  the  roof  is 
weak,  and  where  no  great  pressure  is  expected  from  the  sides.     It 


Fig.  288. 
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would  evidently  be  unsuitable  for  the  Cornish  Ooimty  adit  in 
Gwennap,  because  the  water  would  speedily  eat  away  the  iron. 
In  the  Halkyn  adit,  however,  no  corrosion  need  be  feared ;  for 
iron  rails  which  were  laid  near  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  very  many 
years  ago  have  not  been  injured  by  the  water.  Its  cheapness,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  the  waUing,  was  the  reason  why  iron 
was  adopted  in  Flintshire.  It  was  estimated  that  to  secure  this 
part  of  the  adit  with  the  best  Buckley  brick  and  hydraulic  lime, 
would  cost  over  j£4  per  yard,  whereas  the  present  method  has  cost 
only  j£2  48.  per  lineal  yard  of  tunnel.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
a  brick  lining  would  be  more  permanent,  as  the  planks  in  the  roof 
of  the  level  will  have  to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time ;  but  the 
cost  of  repairs  is  likely  to  be  slight.  In  more  recent  work  iron 
rails  and  old  fire-bars  are  used  instead  of  wooden  lagging. 

Steel  beams  have  been  used  with  success  for  some  years  at  the 
Nunnery  Colliery,  Sheffield,  in  the  place  of  timber.  They  are  of 
I-section,  4  inches  wide,  5  inches  deep,  with  the  web  f  inch  thick 
(Fig.  289),  and  they  are  considered  by  Mr.  Bainbridge,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  the  colliery,  to  be  of  the  same  strength  as  1 2-inch 
Norway  balk.  The  beams  are  supplied  in  lengths  of  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10  feet,  so  as  to  suit  drivages  of  various  widths.  There  are 
two  ways  of  using  them — (i)  as  ^'  bars/'  or  caps,  resting  upon  the 
timber  legs ;  (2)  as  legs  and  caps. 

Fig.  290  shows  the  former  method — a  horizontal  cap,  10  feet 
long,  rests  upon  two  legs  of  round  Norway  timber,  8  t-o  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  lug  or  band  of  wrought  iron,  if  inch  by  ^  inch, 
shrunk  on,  prevents  the  leg  from  coming  in  sideways.  The 
frames  or  sets  are  generally  placed  3  feet  apart,  and  old  timber 
laid  across  from  cup  to  cap  forms  the  so-called  lofting  supporting 
the  roof. 

The  steel  beams  are  tarred  over  with  unboiled  gas  tar,  and 
some  have  been  in  use  several  years  without  showing  any  signs  of 
deterioration,  whereas  the  average  life  of  English  larch  or  Norway 
timber,  at  this  colliery,  is  only  two  years. 
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The  beams  cost  about  £$  io*«  P^'^  *^^>  delivered  at  the  colliery ; 
in  other  words,  a  i  o-f  oot  beiun  costs  Ss,  A  beam  of  Norway  timber 
lo  feet  by  12  inches  by  12  inches  would  cnntadn  10  cubic  feet, 
and  at  8J(£.  per  cubic  foot,  would  cost  7*.  id.  The  difference  in 
original  cost  is  therefore  not  very  great. 

Fig.  29c# 
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The  advantages  of  the  steel  over  timber  beams  are  numerous : 

1.  Greater  durability,  which  means  a  great  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  repairs. 

2.  Possibility  of  using  the  beams  elsewhere  when  taken  out. 
If  bent  slightly,  they  can  be  reversed ;  if  badly  knocked  about, 
they  can  be  sent  to  the  steel  works  and  worked  up  again.  In  any 
case,  they  are  of  some  value. 

3.  Lightness  and  handiness.  A  lo-feet  steel  beam  weighs  166 
Ibe. ;  a  lo-feet  beam,  12  inches  square,  of  Norway  timber,  weighs 
3  cwt.  The  steel  beams  are  not  only  lighter,  but  also  less  bulky, 
and  consequently  more  easily  handled.  Therefore  men  can  do 
more  work  in  a  given  time. 

4.  Increased  space  for  ventilation.  The  free  space  in  a  level 
will  be  from  5  to  7  inches  higher  with  steel  than  with  timber  in 
lining  an  excavation  of  a  given  size.  Six  inches  added  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  means  an  increase  of  i-i2th,  or  8j|  per  cent.,  in  the  area 
of  the  airway. 

5.  Less  deterioration  of  the  air  of  the  mine  by  decaying  timber. 

6.  No  danger  from  fire. 

When  girders  are  used  as  legs  as  well  as  caps  (Fig.  291),  a  plate 
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of  rplled  steel,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Figs.  292  and  293,  is  placed 
at  each  extremity  of  the  leg.    The  plate  is  ^  inch  thick,  6§  inches 


Fig.  291. 


Fio.  292. 


FiQ.  293. 


Fig  294. 


long,  by  6  inchas  wide,  with  a  slot  ^  inch  wide  and  2^  inches  long. 
The  web  of  the  leg  parses  into  this  slot  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
slipping  sideways,  while  the  tumed-up  rim  prevents  slipping  out- 
wards or  inwards. 

Lugs  of  wrought  iron  aro  nhrunk  on  to  the  cap  as  in  the 
previous  case. 

In  making  the  comparison  of  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect 
that  I  have  chosen  a  case  extremely  favourable  to  steel,  because 
the  beams  are  made  at  Sheifield,  and  any  waste  material  can  be 

worked  up  again  on  the  spot  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  heavy  cost  of 
carriage  back  to  the  steelworks. 

One  kind  of  joint  used  in  Bel- 
gium* for  I -iron  is  a  flanged 
bonnet  of  cast-iron,  which  receives 
the  top  of  the  leg  and  one  end  of 
the  cap.  A  wooden  wedge  is  placed 
in  the  bonnet  under  the  cap,  so  as 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  elas- 
ticity to  the  frame. 

In  doing  work  with  a  new  ma- 
teiial,  a  servile  imitation  of  the  old 
forms  is  often  remarked.  The  fact 
of  timber  being  most  readily  obtainable  in  straight  pieces  naturally 
led  to  the  adoption  of  rectangulai*,  trapezoidal  or  polygonal  forms 
for  supporting  linings ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  with  iron  or  steel 
for  copying  the  shapes  which  are  mi)8t  suitable  with  wood.  This 
^as  recognised  by  the  Germans  in  the  early  da3rs  of  iron  supports. 
A  method  in  use  in  the  Hartz  in  1872  consisted  in  bending  an  iron 

*'  Habets,  "  Le  materiel  et  les  procM^s  de  I'Exploitation  des  Mines/' 
Exiraitt  des  Rapports  du  Jttry  Tnternational  des  Riccmpenses  de  V Exposition 
Universelle  d^Anrers^  1885.     Paris  and  Li^ge,  1887,  p.  61. 
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rail  as  shown  by  Fig.  294,  and  making  it  sapporfe  other  rails  laid 
longitudinallj,  against  which  flattish  stones  were  placed;  the 
vacant  place  between  these  and  the  rook  was  filled  with  rubbish. 
The  ends  of  the  rails  were  footed  in  holes  cut  in  large  stones. 

Fig.  295. 


Some  neat  and  effective  forms  of  steel  supports  are  made  in 
France,  where  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject  than 
in  this  country. 

Three  kindls  made  of  I-steel  by  the  ^'Soci^t^  anonyme  des 
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Hauts-Fourneauz,  Forges  et  Aci^ries  de  Denain  et  d'Anzin,"  will 
serve  as  good  examples  of  steel  supports  for  levels. 

Fig.  295  is  a  slightly  bent  bar,  the  ends  of  which  are  made  to 
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rest  upon  dir  mils  at  the  ddee  of  r  lerel.    It,  therofore,  takes 
the  place  of  an  arch.     11^.  a0  repraaenta  a  ^ToaTit«  form  of 
limog  for  labels ;  it  is  oompoeed  of  two 
^^-  *9^  aido-pieces  suitably  bent  at  the  top,  and 

united  by  a  couple  of  fish-platee  (Fig. 
397)  and  four  bolts;  in  some  cases  a 
oaat-irou  aleero  is  used  instead  of  the 
fiah-platea.  When  the  floor  is  soft  and 
liable  to  "  creep,"  the  frame  may  be 
made  of  three  pieoee  (Fig.  198). 

Some  minee  utilise  old  rails,  weigh- 
ing 36  to  40  Iba.  per  yard  (18  to  30  kil. 
per  oietre)  for  frames.  The  rails  are 
bent  into  semicircles,  and  two  of  tbeaa 
are  united  by  aleerea  of  riveted  aheet- 
iron,  in  which  they  are  kept  tight  by 
wooden  wedgee.  Elliptical  frames  are 
used  in  the  Freiberg  district,  made  of 
two  pieces  of  rail  held  tc^eUier  by  a 
couple  of  fiah-ptates  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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The  frames  made  by  the  **  Gompagnie  des  Fonderies  et  Forges 
de  THorme  "  (Loire)  are  almost  inyariablj  composed  of  two  semi- 
circles of  mild  steel.     Two  kinds  of  sections  are  employed — 

Fig.  299. 


Fig.  30a 


namely,  channel  steel  and  bulb  tee  steel.     Bars  of  channel  steel,  70 

mm.  X  40  mm.,  weighing  16  lbs.  to  the  yard,  are  sawn  into  proper 

lengths  on  leaving  the  rolls,  and  while  still 

hot  are  bent  into  semicircles.    The  ends 

are  carefully  planed  square,  so  that  the  top 

semicircle  may  rest  accurately  upon  the 

lower  one  (Fig.  299).    They  are  joined  by 

sleeves  made  of  sheet-steel,  fixed  by  a  couple 

of  small  iron  wedges  (Fig.   300).     It  is 

claimed  by  the  Horme  Company  that  these 

frames  never  give  at  the  joint. 

Steel  of  bulb  tee  section,  weighing  26  lbs.  per  yard,  is  employed 
for  heavier  ground  (Fig.  301).  The  sleeves  are  made  of  riveted 
sheet-steel,  and  are  fixed  by  two  wooden  wedges,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  web  (Fig.  302).  Bars  of  U -steel  of  a  hollow  semicircular 
section  are  used  as  the  lagging ;  the  steel  is  |  inch  thick  and  about 
1}  inch  in  diameter,  weighing  scarcely  2  lbs.  per  yard  (t  kilo,  per 
metre),  and  it  is  usually  cut  in  lengths  just  sufficient  to  go  from 
one  frame  to  the  next.  Small  bars  of  steel  of  square  section 
are  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Iron  and  steel  may  be  used  with  advantage  iiutead  of  timber 
(or  the  oonatmctioa  of  supporting  platforms  (tlvUt)  in  vein- 
miniag.  At  Fieiberg*  fnll-sized  rails  are  employed  as  crosB- 
beams   (HtiU-pi£ee») ;   they  are  oovered  with  email  mine  rails, 
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snd  these  with  fiat  stones.    Where  the  pressure  is  not  very 

great,  wire  rope  is  used  for  the  covering.     The  rope  is  cut  into 

pieces  about  2  metres  long,  and  the  ends  are 

Fio.  301.  welded  up  and  bent  into  hooks.    These  pieoes 

are   laid    across    the    iron    stuU-pieces    and 

covered  with  stones  and  rubtnsh. 

In  places  where  the  two  walh  of  a  lode  are 

likely  to  come  together  a  little  after  a  time,  the 

stnll-pieces  are  cut  about  i  or  i^  inch  shorter 

than  required,  and  a  wooden  wedge  is  pat  in  at 

each  end.     The  pressure  of  the  ground  equeezea 

'     np  the  wedges  gradually,  and  finally  the  rock 

comes  against  the  iron.    The  rails  used  as  stull- 

pieces  are  often  slightly  arched  so  as  better  to 

support  the  weight  of  the  rubbish,  and  the  flange  of  the  rail  is 

placed  underneath,  as  its  long  straight  edge  gives  a  better  hold  in 

the  rock  than  its  bead.     The  rails  are  not  cut  acroes  at  right  angles 

to  their  length,  but  ai'e  mnde  somewhat  longer  above  than  below, 

"  FTcihtriji  Berg-  aiul  It&ltenatiea,  Freiberg  i.  S.,  iSgj,  p.  176. 
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in  order  that  they  may  not  drop  through  if  small  pieces  of  rock 
break  off  under  them.  In  addition  to  all  sorts  of  small  rails, 
old  fire-bars  and  old  boiler-plates  are  occasionally  utilised  for 
"lagging." 

A  new  departure  in  driving  tunnels  in  soft  ground  is  furnished 
by  the  Greathead*  shield,  by  the  aid  of  which  two  long  parallel 
tunnels  have  been  driven  through  clay  and  gravel,  in  London, 
for  passenger  tra£S.c  by  an  electric  railway.  As  cases  may  arise 
in  mines  where  this  method  would  be  available,  it  is  desirable  to 
explain  briefly  the  mode  of  working  adopted,  and  to  indicate  the 
sources  where  full  details  will  be  found.  The  tunnels  of  the  City 
and  South  London  Railway  may  most  easily  be  described  as  long 
tubes  of  cast  iron,  built  up  ring  after  ring  as  the  excavation  pro- 
gressed. The  rings  are  i  foot  7  inches  long,  made  in  seven  seg- 
ments bolted  together  by  f-inch  bolts  passing  through  the  internal 
flanges.  They  therefore  closely  resemble  the  watertight  lining  of 
shafts  known  as  "  tubbing,"  to  which  reference  will  be  made  later. 

The  ground  in  the  centre  part  of  the  end  of  the  tunnel  was  dug 
out,  and  a  cylindrical  shield  was  forced  forward  by  hydraulic 
jacks.  The  shield  had  a  cutting  edge  and  penetrated  into  the 
clay  under  the  pressure.  The  clay  was  removed  as  the  shield 
went  forward,  and  at  last,  when  the  advance  amounted  to  20 
inches,  a  new  ring  was  formed  by  bolting  together  the  segments, 
which  then  exactly  fitted  the  inside  of  the  ^ield.  The  pi-ogress 
of  the  shield  left  an  annvdar  empty 
space  i^  inches  deep  between  the 
last  ring  and  the  surrounding  day, 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  shield. 
This  was  filled  by  injecting  Lias 
lime  grout  through  a  hole  in  each 
segment,  and  so  encasing  the  tunnel 
in  concrete.  The  average  progress 
per  day  was  13  feet  6  inches. 

When  the  tunnel  came  to  water- 
bearing gravel  and  sand,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  air-lock  and 
keep  the  water  back  by  compressed 
air.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  air  into  the  porous  gravel,  the 
face  was  cut  away  in  sections,  and  as  each  portion  was  exposed,  a 
jet  of  grout  was  played  upon  it  to  close  the  interstices. 

Shaft  Linings  of  Iron. — Fig.  303  shows  a  method  of  temporary 
support  for  sinking  little  shafts  30  or  40  feet  deep.  Iron  rings, 
4  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  in  diameter  are  employed  to  keep  lining 
planks  in  position.  The  rings  are  made  in  two  or  three  segments, 
bolted  together  inside.  The  iron  used  is  from  i^  to  2^  inches 
wide  by  J  inch  thick. 


Fro.  303. 


*  EnginetrinQy  sol,  1.,  1890,  p.  551. 
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The  rings  may  be  hung  one  from  the  other  by  iron  hooks,  and 
channel  iron  may  take  the  place  of  the  flat  iron  in  the  circles 
around  the  shaft. 

Steel  and  iron  rings  are  also  used  in  the  case  of  permanent 
sapports  for  shafts.     The  accompanying  figure  (304)  shows  the 
limng   of   a  shaft  at    Boryslaw,   adopted  by    Herr  Flats,  the 
director  of  the  ozokerite  mines  be- 
longing to  the  "  Compagnie  Com-  Fic  306. 
merciale  Fran^aise."      The  shaft 
is  kept  open  in  very  heavy  ground 
by  rings  of  channel  iron  placed 

1  metre  apart  from  centre  to  cen- 
tre. Each  ring  is  made  in  two 
halves  and  these  are  connected  by 
two  special  castings,  with  holes 
for  holtfi ;  they  act  the  part  of  fish- 
plates,  two  bolts  being  on  one  side 
of  the  joint,  and  two  on  the  other. 
Around  the  rings  come  oak  planks, 

2  inches  thick,  and  there  are  four 
distance  pieces  {ttuddlea  or  poau) 
between  every  two  rings.  At 
intervals  of  a  or  3  metres,  two 
oak  bearers  are  placed  across  the 
shaft,  which  serve  to  take  up  the 
weight  of  the  rings  if  necessary, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  pressure  of 
the  ground  holds  the  rings  very 

firmly.      The     bearers    are    also  »e*Li  of  iMcnia 

utilised  for  carrying  the  guides  "  ■*'•*•'■ 
or  conductors  for  the  cage.  _        'c*^^  9'  r'.":"*.'!*?^ 

■  Kg.  305  represents  a  ring  simi-  *  i"»'«'«..  ..'-.•'■'« 
tar  to   those   used  at   Boryslaw, 

made  by  the  Witkowitz  Ironworks  for  a  shaft  8  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  Fig.  306  gives  the  details  of  the  connecting  piece 
and  bolts. 

Workli^  Places. — We  may  start  with  simple  cast-iron  props 
used  instead  of  timber  in  places  where  they  can  be  withdrawn. 
They  are  rather  heavy,  but  they  will  serve  over  and  over  again. 
At  some  collieries  a  large  number  of  these  props,  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches  long,  are  employed,  and  they  appear  to 
give  satisfaction.  NatnraUy  they  have  to  be  made  of  the  same 
height  as  the  particular  seam  which  is  worked,  but  any  minor 
irregularities  in  the  roof  are  suited  by  the  thickness  of  the  lid,  or 
by  making  the  lid  of  two  pieces  of  board.  They  are  set  with  the 
small  end  downwards.  Cast-iron  propeare  not  suited  for  resisting 
cross  pressures,  and  they  are  liable  to  break  occasionally  when 
they  happen  to  fall. 
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Iloirell'a  prop  is  a  hollow  lap-welded  steel  tube  or  pipe, 
4  inches  in  diameter  outside,  with  the  ends  expanded  till  they 
are  slightly  conical,  in  order  that  the  top  may  receive  ft 
wooden  plug  which  projects  about  j  inch  above  the  steel.  These 
props  are  used  alone  in  working  places,  or  in  conjunrtion  with 
hnn  of  I-stcel,  to  support  the  roadways.  The  foot  of  the  prop 
ia  this  case  is  set  out  about  6  inches  in  the  bottom  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coming  in  sideways.  The  object  of  the  plug  is  to 
obtain  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity. 

A  third  kind  of  prop  is  made  of  I-iron  or  steel,  either  cut  off 
iujuare  or  with  the  web  cut  out  for  a  few  inches,  and  the  two 
llangea  turned  over  so  as  to  make  ends  with  a  Urger  beariug 

no.  307.  Fig,  308. 


surface  (Fig.  307).    The  holes  a  a  enable  the  props  to  be  with- 
di'awn  by  a  hook. 

WATEBTIOHT  LININGS  FOR  SHAFTS.— We  must 
now  turn  to  the  speiial  case  of  shafts  which  have  to  pa^ 
through  watery  strata.  Here  it  is  often  advisable  to  put  in  a 
watertight  lining,  in  oider  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  water,  and  so 
save  the  expense  of  pumping  it  out  day  after  day,  and  year  after 

The  lining  may  be  made  of  wood,  brick,  and  hydraulic  lime  or 
cement,  or,  lastly,  iron. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wooden  tubbing:  (i)  Plank  tubbing, 
whence  this  kind  of  lining  originally  received  its  name;  and 
(1)  solid  timber  tubbing.  Flank  tubbing  is  made  of  boards  from 
a  to  3  inches  thick,  arranged  vertically  round  the  shaft  and  cub 
with  a  bevel  like  the  staves  of  a  cylindrical  bnrrel.  The  planks 
are  nailed  on  to  rings  of  wood  placed  at  suitable  intervals, 
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Solid  wooden  tubbing  (Fig.  308)  consista  of  carefully  shaped 
blocks  of  oak  or  elm,  with  thin  sheets  of  deal  placed  between  the 
joints.  The  joints  are  wedged  up  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  a 
lining  of  this  kind  can  be  made  so  as  to  resist  a  very  considerable 
pressure,  of  water,  even  200  to  300  lbs.  per  square  inch.* 

The  method  known  as  ''  coffering "  consists  in  lining  the  shaft 
with  a  wall  made  of  brick  and  cement,  or  brick  and  hydraulic 
lime,  and  backing  this  up  with  puddled  clay.  It  is  specially  used 
for  keeping  back  the  sui^ace-water. 

Full  details  conceroing  this  method  will  be  found  in  the  paper  t 
quoted  below,  and  my  description  may  be  very  brief.  In  one 
particular  instance  the  shaft  received  first  of  all  a  temporary 
*  lining  of  Qrinch  brickwork  put  in  dry  during  the  course  of  sinking, 
the  successive  sections  being  held  up  by  wooden  cribs  or  curbs— 
that  is  to  say,  rings  of  oak  placed  4  to  5  feet  apart.  Each  ring 
was  hung  from  the  one  above  it  by  vertiod  pieces  of  i  J -inch  plank 

Fig.  309. 
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spiked  on  to  both  rings.  When  firm  ground  below  the  watery 
strata  had  been  reached,  a  level  bed  was  cut  for  putting  in  the 
wedging-crib — a  ring  made  of  segments  of  cast-iron,  either  like 
A  or  B  in  section  (Fig.  309).  By  means  of  wedges  driven  in 
behind,  it  was  made  perfectly  tight  and  stanch.  Three  courses 
of  brickwork  made  with  Boman  cement  were  built  up  on  the  crib 
and  the  wedges  behind  it ;  they  formed  the  foundation  for  the 
<<  coffering  "  proper,  which  consisted  of  three  rings  of  brickwork  in 
hydraulic  mortar  E  E  (Fig.  310),  separated  by  the  two  rings  of 
hydraulic  mortar  F  F,  and  the  puddled  clay  D.  B  represents  the 
original  lining  of  nine  inches  of  dry  brickwork  put  in  against  the 
watery  strata.  As  water  running  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft 
would  render  it  impossible  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  work  satis- 
factorily, means  had  to  be  adopted  for  getting  rid  of  it.  A 
garland  or  circular  launder  was  fixed  around  the  shaft  so  as  to 
intercept  it  before  it  could  interfere  with  the  work  of  coffer- 
ing, whilst  water  coming  in  behind  the  oofferiDg  was  drawn  off 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  by  placing  a  vertical  launder 
against  the  preliminary  lining  of  bricks.  This  launder  was  pierced 
with  holes  every  three  inches,  and  communicated  at  the  bottom 

*  E.  Bainbridge,  "  On  the  Kind-Chandron  System  of  Sinking  Shafts 
through  Water-bearing  Strata,"  Proc,  Inst.  C,E,^  vol.  xxziv.,  1871- 1872, 
Plate  12* 

t  N.  R.  Griffitb,  "  On  the  Coffering  of  Shafts  to  keep  back  Water," 
Tfafw.  N,  Eng.  Inst.  Min,  Mecft.  Eivg.t  vol.  xxvi.,  1876-77,  p.  3, 
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vith  a  block  of  wood  wliich  Iiad  a  ^-mch  bole  bored  throngh  ifc, 
opening  into  the  shaft  j  ost  above  the  wedging-crib.     As  it  bMam6 


Scale  of  Feet 


gradually  buried  by  putting  in  the  clay  D,  the  hoI«8  were  plugged 
up,  and  finally  the  launder  wa^  filled  with  pieces  of  Btone,  and 
cement  was  run  in. 

The  walling  was  done  with  hydraulic  mortar,  madeof  one  of  bine 
lias  lime  to  two  of  aand,  and  the  middle  course  was  grouted  in, 
either  with  a  similar  mixture  or  with  pure  Roman  cement. 

The  advantage  of  cofibring  over  toe  ordinary  metallic  liniog 
known  as  tubbing  is  its  cheapness.  Mr.  Griffith  puts  the  cost  of 
coffering  a  shaft  he  sank  at  £10  $».  per  yard,  and  he  estimates 
that  a  suitable  oaat-iron  tubbing  would  have  cost  ;£3Z  per  yard. 
The  pit  was  30  feet  in  diameter  clear  within  the  original  lining  of 
dry  bricks,  and  as  the  coffering  was  3  feet  thick,  the  final  diameter 
of  the  pit  was  reduced  to  16  feet. 

Where  the  ground  la  soft,  a  cast-iron  lining  may  be  made  to 
sink  down  by  ite  own  weight  and  by  pressure  applied  to  it.  This 
process  was  adopted  at  Restronguet  Creek,*  a  bruich  of  Falmouth 
Harbour,  in  order  to  work  a  bed  of  stream-tin.  The  creek  had 
10  or  It  foet  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  was  nothing  but  a  mud- 
bank  at  low  tide.  A  staging  was  constructed  upon  piles  in  the 
creek,  in  («der  to  have  room  for  working,  and  a  &ist  cylinder,  with 
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a  cutting  edge,  was  placed  upon  the  mud,  two  more  cylinders 
were  then  bolted  on,  and  their  weight  caused  the  whole  to  sink 
down.  The  cylinders,  made  of  cast-iron,  were  6  feet  high  by  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  i|  inch  thick,  and  they  were  joined  by  internal 
flanges  faced  in  the  lathe.  Each  ring  weighed  about  2^  tons, 
and  was  lowered  by  a  crane  through  an  opening  in  the  stage, 
between  guides  in  order  to  keep  it  vertiod.  When  the  first 
three  rings  had  ceased  to  sink,  the  mud  inside  was  cleared  out, 
and  further  ^^linders  were  added  and  forced  down  by  pressure 
from  the  chain  of  a  crab-winch.  Afterwards  an  ingenious  method 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  was  resorted  to. 
A  huge  girder  was  laid  across  the  top  ring,  and  a  barge  laden 
with  stone  was  attached  to  each  end.  The  fastening  was  made 
complete  at  high  water,  and  when  the  tide  fell  the  fidl  weight  of 
the  barges  came  upon  the  girder,  and  so  upon  the  shaft.  The 
cylinder  was  thus  sunk  to  the  full  depth  without  difficulty. 
During  the  sinking  the  core  was  always  cleared  out  a  little  below 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  before  the  barges  were  attached,  and, 
if  left  for  a  day,  the  mud  was  found  to  swell  up  3  or  4  feet  into  it. 
A  total  weight  of  about  250  tons  was  required  to  sink  the  cylinder 

FiQ.  311. 
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as  it  neared  the  bed  of  tin  ore.     Altogether,  thirteen  of  the  6-fcct 
rings  were  sunk,  making  a  total  depth  of  78  feet. 

The  ordinary  method  of  tubbing  is  that  in  which  the  rings  are 
made  up  of  segments,  and  as  a  rule  the  cylinder  of  cast-iron  plates 
is  built  up  within  some  temporary  lining ;  this  is  carried  down 
until  it  reaches  some  solid  and  impervious  stratum  below  the 
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water-bearing  measures,  fit  to  serve  as  a  foundation.  When  sucb 
a  stratum  has  been  found,  the  sinking  iti  continued  for  a  few  feet, 
and  a  bed  is  cut  out  very  caj^ully,  and  trimmed  perfectly  even  and 
horizontal,  so  as  to  receive  the  first  crib  or  curb  similar  to  thoee 
just  described  In  the  case  of  cofferiug.  The  curb  is  a  hollow  ring 
of  cast-iron  made  in  segments  about  4  feet  long.  Strips  of  deal 
about  J-inch  thick  are  placed  between  every  joint,  and  the  seg- 
ments are  brought  tightly  together  by  wedging  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  outside  of  the  curb  and  the  rock.  The  joints  are  finally 
rendered  perfectly  stanch  by  driving  in  wedges  into  the  deal  stripe. 
A  se4X>Qd  curb  is  laid  upon  the  first,  with  intervening  strips  of  deal, 
and  the  wedging  process  repeated ;  sometimes  a  third  curb  comes 
upon  the  second.  The  top  curb  is  the  foundation  for  the  tubbing 
proper,  which  is  built  up  segment  after  segment.  The  se^men^ 
are  usually  i  to  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  long  (Fig.  311);  their  thick- 
ness depends  upon  the  pressure  of  water  they  have  to  withstand 
and  varies  between  ^  inch  and  3^  inches.  They  are  smooth  inside, 
but  are  strengthened  with  flanges  and  ribs  on  the  side  turned 
towards  the  ground. 

The  swments  are  kept  in  place  by  wedging  them  against  the 
udes  of  t£e  pit,  and  filling  up  the  interspace  with  earth  or  con- 
crete ;  thorough  stanchness  is  secured  by  interposing  a  half-inch 
strip  of  deal  or  pitch  pine  at 
Figs.  31a  ft  313.  every  joint,  and  finally  driving 

in  wedges  when  all  the  tubbing 
isfixed.  Wateroominginfrom 
the  surrounding  strata  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  through  the 
central  bole  of  each  segment. 
A  cast-iron  lining  cylinder 
(Figs.  31a  and  313)  is  thus 
^_  _2f  built  up  inside  the  shaft  until 

an  impervious  stratum  above 

. . the   water-bearing   ground    is 

reached ;  another  wedging  curb 
then  completes  the  tubbing. 
The  joints  are  wedged  up  as 
tightly  as  poiisible,  and  finally 
plugs  are  driven  into  the  cen- 
tral holes  of  the  segments.  If 
the  work  has  been  properly  performed,  the  lining  wUl  be  water- 
tight. The  tubbing  is  sometimes  put  in  by  a  succession  of  com- 
pai-atively  short  sections,  each  resting  upon  its  own  wedging  curb, 
and  shutting  off  a  portion  of  the  wator-bearing  beds.  If  this 
method  is  pursued,  each  separate  section  is  continued  upwards  to 
the  next  wedging  curb  above,  resting  upon  a  bracket  of  rock; 
this  is  cut  away  very  carefully  in  small  sections,  and  the  last 
ring  of  segments  made  to  join  it  exictly.     When  the  amount  of 
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lArater  is  not  excessive,  it  is  usual  to  sink  through  the  whole  of 
these  strata  before  setting  a  wedging  curb  and  fixing  the  seg- 
ments.* 

In  a  few  cases  no  temporary  lining  is  used,  and  the  segments 
are  at  once  inserted  in  descending  order,  each  ring  hanging  from 
the  one  above  it.  After  several  rings  have  been  so  fixed,  a 
bearing-ring  is  put  in  and  the  wedging  of  the  joints  proceeded 
with.  This  process  is  repeated  until  strata  are  reached  which 
require  no  such  lining. 

SPSCIAIi  PBGCESSES.— The  amount  of  water  met  with 
has  been  sometimes  so  great  as  to  render  sinking  by  the  ordinary 
methods  quite  impossible,  on  account  of  there  not  being  room 
enough  in  the  shafts  for  fixing  pumps  sufficiently  large  to  cope 
with  the  enormous  feeders  of  water,  and  even  where  pumping  is 
possible  the  expense  may  render  it  out  of  the  question.  A  few 
figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Bainbridge  t  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
enormous  cost  due  to  water-bearing  beds.  In  Germany  the  sink- 
ing of  a  pit,  only  239  feet  deep,  cost  ;;^96,ooo,  and  occupied  40 
months,  although  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  was  only  606 
gallons  per  minute.  For  another  pit  the  corresponding  figures 
were  570  feet,  ;;^i4o,ooo,  91  months,  2200  gsdlons.  Taking 
eleven  cases,  it  appears  that  the  cost  varied  between  £2,6  and 
^245  per  foot  of  sinking,  and  that  the  average  rate  at  which  the 
sinking  progressed  varied  from  3-9  to  17*2  feet  per  month. 

For  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind,  there  are  three  principal 
methods  of  sinking  which  deserve  special  mention:  (i)  £and- 
Chaudron  or  boring  method;  (2)  Triger  or  compressed  air 
method ;  (3)  Poetsch  or  freesdng  method. 

Boring  Method. — Elind's  process  as  improved  by  Chaudron 
consists  briefly  in  boring  out  the  shaft  by  means  similar  to  those 
employed  for  searching  for  mineral,  and  then  lowering  into  the 
pit  so  formed  a  watertight  lining  of  cast-iron,  which  can  be  made 
stanch  at  the  bottom  even  under  water.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  process  is  that  there  is  no  pumping  at  all  until  the  operations 
of  sinking  and  lining  are  complete  ;  and  then,  indeed,  it  is  only  the 
contents  of  the  shaft  itself  that  have  to  be  drawn  up. 

The  various  stages  of  the  process  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  Alternately  boring  a  small  pit  in  advance,  and  enlarging  it 
by  a  bigger  tool  to  the  full  size  of  the  shaft. 

(2)  Preparing  a  seat  for  the  moss-box. 

(3)  Lowering  the  water-tight  lining  {tuhUng)  with  its  moss-box 
at  the  bottom. 

^4)  Putting  in  the  outside  lining  of  concrete. 
^5)  Pumping  out. 

This  process  has  been  frequently  described  at  great  length,  and 
persons  who  require  more  details  than  can  be  given  in  a  general 

•  Fainbrif'g^  itn^Jtm,  f  Thidem, 
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text-book  win  do  well  to  oonsolt  the  original  papers  mentioned 

below.* 

The  preliminary  pit  is  bored  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 

always  kept  well  in  advance  of  the  full-sized  shaft,  generally  from 

30  to  100  feet. 
The  tool  used  is  a  composite  borer  with  fourteen  cutting  chisels  a 

fixed  in  round  sockets  (Fig.  314).    Above  the  chisels  there  is 

the  cross-piece  6,  with  two  cutters,  which  serve 
to  trim  off  any  slight  iiTeguIarities ;  at  the  same 
time  it  acts  as  a  guide,  and  so  tends  to  ensure  the 
verticality  of  the  hole.  There  is  also  a  second 
guide  e  above  it,  without  teeth.  The  total  weight 
of  this  tool  is  from  7  to  8  tons.  It  is  suspended 
from  a  series  of  pitch-pine  rods,  each  58  to  59  feet 
in  length.  Some  used  in  Belgium  were  7  j  inches 
square.  Those  used  at  Marsden  were  only  5  inches 
square.  At  each  end  of  the  i*od  an  iron  fork  is 
clamped  and  bolted  on,  terminating  in  a  taper  male 
or  female  screw.  The  top  rod  is  connected  to  a 
strong  chain  hanging  from  one  end  of  a  huge  hori- 
zontal wooden  beam.  The  other  end  of  the  beam  is 
attached  by  a  chain  to  the  piston  of  a  vertical  steam 
cylinder.  When  steam  is  admitted  on  the  top  of 
the  piston,  the  rods  and  tool  are  raised,  but  as  soon 
as  the  engine-man  opens  the  valve  which  lets  the 
steam  escape,  the  it)ds  and  tool  fall  by  their  own 
weight,  and  the  rock  is  chipped  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  Two  methods  have  been  employed  for 
avoiding  the  injurious  vibrations  of  the  nxls  which 
would  occur  if  there  were  a  rigid  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  tool.     One  is  a  sliding  joint 

similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Oeynhausen;  the  other  is  some 

free-falling  aiTangement,  such  as  the  catch  actuated  by  a  disc, 

which  has  already  been  described  (Fig.  122). 

The  rods  are  turned  in  the  usual  way  by  a  tiller,  and  they  can 

be  lowered,  as  the  hole  is  deepened,  by  a  screw  similar  to  that  used 

in  small  borings. 

The  mud  and  fi'agments  produced  in  boring  are   cleared  out 

by  a  sludger ;  that  is  to  say,  a  hollow  sheet-iron  cylinder  provided 

with  semicircular  flap-valves  at  the  bottom.      The  sludger   is 

sometimes  worked  by  the  rods  and  sometimes  by  a  rope,  which 

*  Chandron,  **  ProcM^  Kind.  Travaux  ez6cnt^  en  Belgiqae,**  Annaleg 
d*^  Mines,  5^  S^rie,  tome  xviii.  pp.  435  et  §eq.  ;  Smyth,  "  On  the  Sinking  of 
Pit  Shafts  Dj  Boring  nnder  Water,  as  practised  by  Messrs.  Kind  &  Ghan- 
dron,"  I^ant.  N,  E.  Inst.  AL  Eng.,  voL  zz.,  1871,  p.  187  ;  Bainbridee,  *'0n 
the  Kind-Ghaudron  System  of  Sinking  Shafts  through  Water-bearing 
Strata,  without  the  Aid  of  Pumping  Machinery,"  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol. 
zzziv.,  1871-72,  p.  43;  Dafflish,  ''On  the  Sinking  of  Two  Shafts  for  the 
Whitburn  Goal  Company,"  iVoc.  Iwtt.  C  E.,  vol.  Ixxi.,  1882-83,  p.  178. 
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pesies  over  a  pnlley  at  the  top  of  the  boring  tower,  and  is  coiled 
on  a  dram  set  in  motion  by  a  special  steam-engine. 

When  a  small  shaft  has  been  cut  out  in  this  way,  either  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  its  depth,  the  work  of  enlarging  may  com* 
menoe.  The  enlarging  tool  is  a  huge  oompostite  borer  (Fig.  315), 
with  twenty-eight  cutting  chisels,  weighing  16^  tons;  in  the 
centre  it  has  a  projecting  loop  of  iron  a,  which 
fits  loosely  into  the  small  shaft,  and  serves  as 
a  guide.  The  chisels  are  arranged  so  as  to 
make  a  sloping  cut,  in  order  that  the  sludge 
and  chips  may  pass  down  easily  into  the  inner 
pit. 

In  some  cases  the  ordinary  sludger  is  em- 
ployed for  clearing  out  this  hole,  but  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  catching  the  ddbns 
in  a  special  bucket,  which  is  either  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  or  is  hung  from  a 
little  ledge  cut  for  the  purpose.  When  it  is 
supposed  that  it  is  fuU,  the  boring  rods  are 
lowered  and  the  bottom  ode  screwed  on  to  it. 
This  operation  might  appear  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, but  by  providing  the  female  screw  at 
the  end  of  the  bottom  rod  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  bonnet,  it  is  guided  into  its  proper 
coarse  over  the  male  screw  on  the  sludger 
bucket,  and  the  necessary  connection  is 
easily  made. 

The  shaft  is  thus  sunk  to  the  required 
depth,  which  must  previously  have  been 
ascertained  by  a  small  borehole.  When  ,____ 
therefore  it  is  known  that  a  bed  suitable  1 
for  a  foundation  below  the  water-logged 
strata  has  been  reached,  a  seat  is  prepared  by  boring  very 
carefully  with  the  chisels  arranged  horizontally.  The  seat  is 
scraped  with  a  special  tool,  so  as  to  clear  off  any  stones,  and  the 
tubbing  can  now  be  lowered.  The  scraping  claws  can  also  be 
used  just  before  the  tubbing  touches  the  bottom,  as  they  will 
pass  through  the  central  equilibrium  pipe  which  will  be  de- 
scribed immediately.  The  tubbing  is  made  of  rings  of  cast-iron 
joined  by  bolts  through  their  internal  flanges.  A  thin  strip  of 
sheet  lead  is  put  in  the  joint  so  as  to  make  it  stanch.  The  flanges 
are  all  faced  in  a  lathe  in  order  to  secure  not  only  a  watertight 
joint,  but  also  the  perfect  verticality  of  the  whole  column.  At  the 
very  bottom  there  are  two  rings  with  flanges  turned  outwards, 
and  the  upper  is  capable  of  sliding  down  over  the  lower.  The 
space  between  the  two  outer  flanges  is  filled  with  moss,  which  is 
further  kept  in  place  by  a  net.  Lastly,  just  above  this  moss-box, 
as  it  is  called,  a  dish-like  bottom  is  bolted  on,  carrying  a  central 
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pipe  which  can  be  lengthened  as  the  tubbing  deBcends.     The  pips 
ia  called  the  equilibrium  tube. 

The  whole  arrangement  ia  best  understood  from  Fig,  316.*  B  is 
the  bottom  ring  carrying  the  moss  outeide  it;  A  is  the  ring  which 
can  slide  down  over  it  teleecopically  ;  Q  is  the  close  bottom  of  the 
columo  of  tubbing,  H  the  equilibrium  tube,  I  the  space  between 

ITioa,  316,  317  &  318. 
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the  tubbing  mid  the  Bides  of  the  shaft.  The  column  is  lowered 
into  the  shaft  by  means  of  dx  iron  rods,  to  which  lengthening 
pieces  are  added  as  required.  The  top  part  of  each  suspend- 
ing rod  is  a  strong  screw,  13  feet  long,  working  in  a  big 
nut  on  a  frame  above  the  shaft.  The  screwed  rod,  attached  by 
a  swivel  to  the  rod  below,  can  be  turned  round  by  a  little  winch. 
After  a  new  ring  has  been  put  on,  men  at  these  sis  little  winches 
lower  the  column  slowly ;  but  the  whole  weight  of  the  column 


•  Duglish,  op.  ei 
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does  not  ooime  upon  the  screws.  The  watertight  bottom  G  causes 
the  tubbing  to  displace  so  much  water  in  the  shaf  t,  that  the  whole 
column  could  be  made  to  float  if  necessary.  Such  buoyancy  would 
be  inconvenient ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  column  should  be 
made  heavy  enough  to  sink  down  of  itself  when  the  screws  are 
worked.  The  necessary  excess  of  weight  is  obtained  by  tapping 
the  equilibrium  pipe,  and  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  water  to 
flow  into  the  annular  space  around  it.  The  column  weighted  in' 
this  way  finally  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the.  pit,  and  the  broad 
flange  of  the  ring  B  rests  on  D  as  shown.  When  the  lowering 
ia  continued,  the  ring  A  slides  down  over  B,  which  is  stationary, 
and  the  flange  0  compresses  the  moss  lying  in  the  moss-box, 
squeezes  it  outwards  against  the  sides  of  the  shaft  and  makes  a 
watertight  joint  (Fig.  317). 

The  next  operation  is  filling  up  the  annular  space  outside 
the  tubbing  with  cement  or  concrete.  The  cement  used  in  cer- 
tain cases  was  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  sand  and  trass. 
It  is  lowered  in  special  boxes  so  constructed  that  their  contents 
can  be  discharged  when  they  have  reached  any  required  position. 
After  ample  time  for  hardening  has  been  given,  the  water  is  drawn 
out  of  the  shaft  by  a  bucket ;  the  dish-like  bottom  is  now  taken 
off,  and  the  joint  made  by  the  moss-box  can  be  examined.  Even 
when  this  joint  seems  perfectly  good,  it  is  thought  desirable  by 
some  to  take  the  additional  precaution  of  putting  in  a  wedging 
curb  in  the  ordinary  way  a  little  below  the  moss-box  (Figs.  317 
and  318) ;  a  few  rings  of  ordinary  segmental  tubbing  are  then 
built  up  in  the  interval.  A  careful  joint  is  made,  and  the  shaft 
is  looked  upon  as  permanently  secure. 

The  advantages  of  the  Kind-Ghaudron  process,  which  are 
enumerated  at  length  in  Sir  Warington  Smyth's  paper,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  safety,  economy  and  speed. 
.  During  the  last  few  years  several  modifications  of  the  original 
Kind-Chaudron  process  have  been  introduced  with  success.  At 
Gneisenau  near  Dortmund  all  tubbing  above  the  level  of  the 
water-bearing  measures  was  discarded.  A  column  of  tubbing, 
closed  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom,  and  somewhat  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  watery  strata,  was  lowered  into  the  shaft ; 
and  in  order  to  overcome  its  buoyancy  a  sufficient  amount  of  water 
was  let  into  it  by  a  valve,  worked  by  a  rod  reaching  to  the  surface. 
When  the  moss-box  had  been  compressed  by  the  descent  of  the 
column,  cement  was  lowered  into  the  annular  space,  along  special 
guide-ropes  extending  from  the  bottom  ring  but  one  of  the 
tubbing  to  the  top  of  the  pit.  This  plan  enabled  the  boxes  to  be 
sent  down  and  drawn  up  more  speedily  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  they  had  been  loose.  After  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
complete  hardening  of  the  cement,  the  water  was  drawn  out  of 
the  pit,  and  a  regular  wedging  curb  was  put  in  above  the  column 
of  tubbing  and  its  protecting  jacket  of  cement. 
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ThiB  method  of  doing  the  work  saved  190  yanis  (174  m.)  of 
tubbing  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  the  gain  in  monej  was  estimated 

at  ;£75oo- 
At  the  present  time  the  moss-box  seems  to  be  losing  much  of 

the  prestige  which  it  foimerly  possessed,  and  French  engineers 

are  content  to  rely  solely  upon  careful  cementing  for  a  water-tight 

joint  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing.    A  shaft  was  successfully 

sunk  a  few  years  ago  by  the  **  Compagnie  de  TEscarpelle  "  in  the 

Noi*th  of  France  without  using  either  moss-box,  equilibrium 


Fig.  319. 
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A,  Green  clayey  marl,  Tory  plastic  and  impermeable  {Diivet 
verte$),  B,  Small  boring.  C,  First  ring  of  tuboine,  with  strong 
shoe,  weighing  12  tons.  D,  Second  ring  of  tubbing.  B,  Ring 
bolted  to  a  flange  of  D.  F,  False  bottom  bolted  to  B.  G,  Man- 
hole cover.  H,  Concrete.  The  rings  of  tubbing  are  joined  to 
each  other  by  sixty  bolts,  and  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  are 
slurengthened  by  brackets  midway  between  the  holes.  These 
brackets  have  been  omitted  in  the  figure  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

tube,  or  the  subsequent  wedging  curb  and  false  tubbing;  and 
the  li^vin  Company  in  the  same  colliery  district,  when  sinking 
two  shafts  in  1891-92,  likewise  decided  to  dispense  with  all  the  con- 
trivances peculiar  to  the  Kind-Chaudron  method.  The  process  of 
sinking  was  very  much  simplified.  They  bored  the  shaft  in  two 
operations :  a  first  pit  2  metres  (6ft.  6in.)  in  diameter  was  carried 
down  some  ten  or  twelve  metres  beyond  the  actual  depth  required, 
and  it  was  then  enlarged  by  a  second  tool,  4'9om.  wide,  to  the  full 
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diameter  of  about  sm.  ( 1 6ft.  sin.).  This  plan  obviated  all  difficulty 
due  to  a  tooth  dropping  from  the  large  borer ;  it  had  simply  to  be 
scraped  into  the  small  shaft  and  was  left  at  the  bottom  until  the 
completion  of  the  tubbing.  In  the  Elnd-Chaudron  process  of 
boring  the  small  and  the  large  shaft  alternately,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  fish  up  the  tool  before  the  smaller  shaft  could 
have  been  sunk  any  farther.  On  reaching  the  required  depth 
the  teeth  of  the  large  borer  were  fixed  so  as  to  cut  a  horizontal 
seat,  which  was  then  scraped  clean  with  an  8  like  tool  for 
the  reception  of  the  tubbing.  The  bottom  ring  was  made 
with  a  shoe  (Fig.  319),  and  was  calculated  to  leave  an  annular 
space  14  inches  (35  cm.)  wide  for  cement,  and  the  huge  column 
with  its  watertight  base  was  built  up  and  lowered  without  any 
equilibrium  tube.  It  floated  like  an  enoinnous  boat  and  was 
weighted  with  water  so  as  to  sink  as  required.  After  it  had 
been  very  carefully  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  pit,  the  concrete 
was  lowered  in  specially  contrived  boxes  which  deposited  it 
automatically  on  reaching  the  bottom.  The  successful  result  of 
these  sinkings  has  justified  the  procedure  of  the  Li^vin  engineers  ; 
they  are  of  opinion  that,  in  any  future  sinking,  time  might  be 
saved  by  doing  the  boring  in  three  operations  instead  of  two. 

The  following  facts*  relating  to  one  of  the  pits  lately  sunk  by 
the  Li^vin  Company  (No.  4  hia)  show  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  can  be  carried  out.  Boring  with  the  small  tool  began 
on  the  ist  of  November  1891,  and  was  stopped  on  the  14th  of 
January  1892,  when  a  depth  of  111*71  m.  (122  yards)  had  been 
reached,  llie  large  tool  was  set  to  work  on  the  i6th  of  January, 
and  by  the  7th  of  June  following  the  pit  had  been  bored  to  the 
depth  of  100  metres  (109  yards).  A  week  was  then  occupied  in 
cleaning  the  bed,  taking  down  the  boring  plant,  and  making 
preparations  for  putting  in  the  tubbing.  Beginning  on  the 
14th  of  June,  the  lowering  of  the  tubbing  was  finished  on  the 
29th ;  it  took  three  days  to  get  the  column  into  position  and 
make  it  rest  properly  upon  its  seat,  and  three  weeks  to  put  in  the 
concrete.  After  spending  ten  d&ys  in  taking  down  the  boring 
shed  and  plant,  the  engineers  were  able  to  begin  drawing  out  the 
water  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and  they  finished  on  the  7th.  The 
false  bottom  was  brought  up  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  made  for  continuing  the  sinking  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  sinking  was  recommenced  on  the  30th  of  August. 
.  Compressed  Air  Method. — Sinking  by  the  aid  of  compressed 
air  came  into  notice  after  a  successful  application  of  this  method 
by  M.  Triger  in  France  about  half  a  century  ago.  In  this 
method  a  cylinder  of  cast-iron,  made  up  by  adding  ring  after  ring 
at  the  surface,  like  a  column  of  Chaudron's  tubbing,  is  caused  to 
sink  gradually  by  the  earth  in  the  bottom  being  worked  away ; 

*  Kindly  farni:»hed  bj  M.  Desailly,  the  engioeer  in  charge. 
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and  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  surrounding  beds  from 
coming  in,  air  under  pressure  is  led  into  a  chamber  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  is  shut  off  by  a  horizontal  partition 
or  diaphragm.  Above  this  working  chamber  there  is  an  ''air 
lock,"  that  is  to  say  a  closed  space  in  the  cylinder,  with  trap 
doors  above  and  below.  The  two  doors  are  never  open  at  the 
same  time.  A  man  going  down  to  his  work  passes  into  the 
middle  chamber  by  the  trap  door,  which  is  then  closed ;  the  lower 
trap  door  is  now  opened,  and  the  man  can  descend  into  the 
working  chamber.  When  he  goes  up,  or  when  the  bucket  has 
to  be  drawn  out,  there  is  always  this  break  of  the  j,oumey,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  working  chamber  from  communicating 
directly  with  the  atmasphere.  Sinkings  by  this  process  have 
been  made  since  Triger's  time  in  various  places,  among  others  at 
Bettisfield  colliery  in  North  Wales,*  though  in  this  case  the 
arrangements  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  those  originally 
employed  in  France. 

There  are  two  great  disadvantages  coupled  with  this  method: 

(i)  The  impossibility  of  going  to  a  depth  much  exceeding  loo 
feet,  because,  speaking  generally,  a  pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  or  three  atmospheres  above  the  normal  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  about  as  much  as  men  can  stand. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  health  oF  the  men  has  been  found  to 
suffer  from  such  an  atmosphere.  In  all  cases  it  appears  advisable 
to  avoid  the  sudden  changes  of  pressure,  and  therefore  invariably 
to  make  a  little  stay  in  the  air-lock  before  going  up  or  down. 

Freezing  Method. — The  solidification  of  watery  strata  by  cold 
may  be  effected  naturally  or  artificially.  In  Siberia,t  when  sink- 
ing shallow  exploratory  pits  through  watery  strata  in  search  of 
auriferous  alluvia,  advantage  is  taken  by  prospecting  parties  of  the 
severe  cold  to  let  Nature  form  protecting  walls  of  frozen  ground. 

In  Western  Siberia  the  process  is  as  follows :  Towards  the  end 
of  the  summer,  square  pits  about  6  or  7  feet  on  the  side  are  sunk 
as  deep  as  possible  without  penetrating  into  the  watery  beds. 
The  men  then  prepare  log-huts,  as  dwellings  for  the  winter,  and 
lay  in  good  stocks  of  firewood.  After  the  first  frost  the  snow  is 
cleared  out  of  the  pits,  and  also  from  off  the  ground  for  a  space 
several  yards  in  diameter  round  the  tops,  in  order  to  let  the  cold 
;penetrate  more  freely.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
frozen,  the  sinking  is  begun  by  a  kind  of  fire-setting.  Billets  of 
wood  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  bottom  of  the  ground  and  lighted. 
The  fire  thaws  the  ground  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  workmen 
have  to  be  careful  that  the  heat  does  not  penetrate  too  far,  and 
so  let  in  the  water  from  the  unfrozen  strata  a  short  distance  be- 

*  Lupton,  discussion  on  Mr.  Daglish's  paper,  *'  On  the  Sinking  of  Two 
Shafts  at  Marsden,"  Proc.  Inst,  C.E.,  vol.  ixxi.  1892-93,  p.  197,  with  figure. 

t  Helmhacker,  "  Ueber  das  in  Sibirien  ttbliche  Abteufen  von  Schcirf- 
Bchachten  im  schwimmenden  Gebirge,"  B,  u,h  21,  1891,  p.  8S. 
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low  line  i,  t,  repreaenting  the  junction  of  the  frozen  with  the 
nnfrozea  ground  (Fig.  330). 
The  workmen  with  pick  and  shovel  remove  the  softened  portion 

S«),  and  BO  deepen  ttie  shaft  by  some  4  to  6  inches.  It  is  then  left 
or  two  or  three  days  to  freeze  again,  when  the  junction  between 
frozen  and  unfrozen  ground  is  carried  to  3,  3 ;  a  aeoond  fire 
softens  the  part  (6)  which  is  removed,  and  then  ajiothet  exposure 
to  the  frost  for  two  or  three  days  makes  the  ground  solid  to  3,  3, 
when  the  part  (e)  can  be  softfned  and  taken  out. 

Fio.  320. 


The  alternate  proceases  of  freezing  and  thawing  are  repeated 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  each  time  the  shaft  is  deepened 
from  4  to  8  inches.  Aa  the  auriferous  bed  is  approached,  samples 
are  washed  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  there  is  any  gold, 
and  when  the  stratum  containing  the  predous  metal  is  reached 
(Fig.  321),  all  the  earth  is  carefully  waahed  and  the  amount  of 
gold  noted.  Judging  by  results  of  similar  undertakings  in  the 
district,  it  is  possible  to  say  whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  work 
the  alluvium.  In  both  figures,  A  represents  the  bed  rock,  B  the 
stratum  of  gold-bearing  gravel,  C  overlying  gravel  containing  little 
or  no  gold,  D  timbering  at  the  top.  The  hatching  denotes  ground 
that  is  frozen.     The  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  16  to  z6  feet. 

In  Eastern  Siberia  the  conditions  are  more  favourable  for 
this  kind  of  work,  as  the  winter  is  longer,  and  therefore  the  shafts 
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on  be  sunk  deeper.  But  the  prindml  Kdvantam  lies  in  the  tadt 
tbat  much  of  the  grouad  is  etemul;  froeen ;  here  the  thawing 
can  be  carried  on  without  any  stoppages,  and  lees  care  is  necee- 
Muy,  save  when  the  underlying  unfroEen  strata  are  reached. 
Theea  have  to  be  treated  by  altemate  freezing  and  thawing  as  in 
Weetern  Siberia.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  ground  is  eternally 
froien  for  the  whole  thicknees  of  the  alluvium  down  to  the  bed 
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rock.     Exploratory  pits  are  sunk  in  Eastern  Siberia  to  a  ilepth 
of  85  feet  (z6  m.)  by  this  method. 

Shafts  are  even  put  down  in  shallow  rivers  to  see  whether  their 
beds  are  gold-bearing.  In  autumn,  when  the  water  is  shallow,  a 
set  of  framee,  like  shaft  frames,  6  or  7  feet  square,  is  lowered  till 
it  touches  the  bottom,  whilst  the  top  is  above  the  level  of  the 
stream.  It  in  filled  up  with  stones,  and  looee  stones  are  placed 
around  it.  When  winter  sets  in,  the  river  freezes,  and  the  oor- 
tents  of  the  box  gradually  become  hard.  A  first  layer  oF  stones 
is  then  worked  out  with  the  pick,  and  the  frost  allowed  to  pene- 
trate downwards.  Another  layer  of  stones  is  taken  out,  and 
again  there  is  an  interval  for  freezing.  By  repeating  this  pro- 
cess the  contents  of  the  box  ai-e  removed  little  by  little,  and  at 
last  the  river  bed  is  reached  and  allowed  to  become  hard  and 
solid  from  the  oold,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  water  in  the 
int«istices  between  the  outer  stones  has  been  congealed,  and  has 
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formed  strong  protecting  walls  of  icy  conglomerate.     Further 
bin  king  is  now  carried  on  as  in  Western  Siberia. 

In  some  cases  the  wooden  box  is  dispensed  with,  and  when 
the  river  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  ice,  the  prospector  cuts 
out  a  space  a  few  inches  deep  of  the  size  of  the  shaft.  The 
removal  of  a  part  of  the  ice  at  the  top  allows  the  cold  to  be 
felt  further  down,  and  the  ice  becomes  thicker  underneath. 
Another  slice  is  taken  off  the  top  and  again  the  cold  penetrates 
f  urther,  and  in  proportion  as  the  top  is  removed  the  bottom  re- 
ceives coat  after  coat  of  new  ice.  By  successive  thickenings  the 
ice  finally  reaches  the  river  bed,  and  the  prospector  can  then  pro- 
ceed by  the  West  Siberian  method. 

Poetsch's  artificial  freezing  process  consists  in  causing  a  very 
cold  liquid  to  circulate  in  pipes  through  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
vert it  into  a  solid  mass,  in  which  an  excavation  can  be  made 
without  timber  or  other  supports.  While  the  ground  is  kept 
frozen  some  form  of  watertight  lining  is  put  in^  sufficiently  stanch 
to  keep  out  the  water  when  the  cold-producing  appliances  are 
removed. 

Poetsch  employs  a  Carri  machine  for  generating  cold.  Anhy- 
drous ammonia  gas  is  liquefied  by  compression  in  suitable  pumps, 
and  the  liquid  which  leaves  at  a  temperature  of  102**  F.  (38"  C.)  is 
cooled  by  passing  it  through  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water. 
The  cold  liquid  ammonia  is  then  made  to  flow  into  a  long  series 
of  pipes,  placed  in  a  large  wooden  tank  containing  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  The  liquid  ammonia  expands  into  gas  in 
these  pipes,  and  extracts  heat  from  the  solution  surrounding  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the 
tank  is  brought  down  to  8"  or  9°  F.  ( -  13^  O.)  The  ammonia  gas 
is  returned  to  the  compressor  to  be  again  liquefied  and  utilised 
for  the  production  of  cold. 

The  refrigerating  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  pumped 
from  the  tanks  into  a  main,  which  leads  it  to  a  series  of  pipes, 
placed  in  boreholes  arranged  in  a  circle  around  the  top  of  the 
proposed  shaft.  The  pipes  are  double,  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
an  inner  small  pipe  i^  or  2  inches  in  diameter  for  the  down- 
ward journey  of  the  cold  solution,  and  an  outer  one  4^  to  7 
inches  in  diameter,  carefully  closed  at  the  bottom,  by  which  the 
solution  ascends  and  does  its  cooling  work  on  the  way.  When  it 
reaches  the  surface  it  returns  to  the  cooling  tank,  and  is  again 
refrigerated.  The  process  is,  therefore,  continuous,  the  ammonia 
and  the  chloride  being  used  over  and  over  hgain.  The  nature  of 
the  freezing-tube  will  be  evident  from  Fig.  322  * ;  a  is  the  large 
outer  pipe  connected  to  another,  m,  by  the  piece,/;  n  is  a  small 

*  Poetech,  ''Ueber  die  verbesserte  AnsfdhniDp^  des  Gefrienrerfahrens 
beim  Schachtabtenfen  and  Streckeobetrieb/*  l)er  to.  alllgemeine  BerffmanW' 
tag  in  Halle  [SjaU].  Fttthtricht  und  Verhandlungen.  Halle,  1890,  p.  119, 
and  Plate  z. 
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inner  pipe,  uid  the  arrows  show  ths  course  of  the  solution,      Tlie 
supply  iH  chloride  is  taken  from  a  circular  pipe  at  the  top^  fed 


from  the  main,  and  in  like  manner  the  solution  ascending  the 
various  pipes  is  collected  by  another  ring  and  led  bock  to  the 
cooler.  The  particular  pipe  shown  in  the  figure  is  destined  for 
the  case  of  a  sinking,  in  which  the  upper  part,  m,  is  in  strata  that 
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^o  not  Deed  to  be  frozen.  The  letter  p  represents  a  jacket  made 
of  Bome  bad  conductor,  to  prevent  the  solution  from  becoming 
warmed  unnecessarily  in  its  ascent. 

In  sinking  through  ground  consisting  of  watery  strata  alternat- 
ing with  diy  measures,  Poetsch  advises  the  following  method 
of  procedure.  A  (Fig.  323)  represents  dry  ground  through  which 
the  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  timbered  in  the  ordinary  way; 
B  indicates  watery  beds  where  tubbing  is  necessary.  Poetsch  puts 
in  first  of  all  a  circle  of  holes,  a  a,  round  the  outside  of  the  shaft, 
and  a  smaller  circle  h  b,  around  the  inside.  When  these  latter  have 
frozen  the  ground  adjacent  to  them,  the  still  smaller  circle  of  holes 
bb,  are  bored  and  fitted  with  refrigerating  tubes;  as  soon  as 
the  ground  about  them  has  become  converted  into*  a  solid  pro- 
tecting wall,  the  shaft  is  sunk  with  a  reduced  diameter,  until  the 
dry  strata,  0,  are  pierced.  On  reaching  ground  suitable  for  the 
wedging  curb,  the  tubbing  is  built  up  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the 
parts  b  b  are  cut  away,  and  by  this  time  the  freezing  has  b^me 
so  complete  at  a  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  walls  falling  in. 

In  this  process  there  is  a  risk  of  failure,  or  at  all  events  of 
trouble,  if  there  is  any  escape  of  the  freezing  solution  from  the 
pipes,  because  the  ground  impregnated  with  it  would  be  uncon- 
g^Uable.  Grobert  proposes  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  the  method  more  economical,  by  sending 
down  anhydrous,  or  all  but  anhydrous,  ammonia,  and  allowing 
it  to  vaporise  in  the  tubes,  instead  of  circulating  a  refrigerating 
solution.  Intense  cold  is  thus  produced  at  the  very  point  where 
it  is  required,  and  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  ammonia  gas  is 
drawn  out  by  a  pump,  and  after  having  been  reliquefied  by  pressure 
is  used  over  again.  Qobert  claims  for  this  process  that  both  the 
original  outlay  for  plant,  and  the  subsequent  running  expenses,  are 
considerably  reduced.  He  has  also  been  led  by  his  experience  to 
introduce  improvements  in  the  joints  of  the  freezing  pipes,  with 
the  object  of  ensuring  absolute  freedom  from  leakage,  and  of 
making  the  line  of  pipes  quite  flush  outside,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
withdrawal  at  the  end  of  the  sinking. 

It  has  been  proposed*  to  inject  powdered  cement,  by  means  of 
compressed  air  or  steam,  into  watery  strata^  and  so  consolidate 
them  sufficiently  to  render  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty. 

The  Haase  ProoesB,!  for  sinking  through  quicksands,  consists 
in  forcing  down  a  set  of  wrought-iron  tubes  around  a  circular 
or  rectangular  area  destined  for  the  shaft.  The  narrow  inter- 
spaces between  the  tubes  are  closed  by  angle-iron  and  T-iron 
riveted  on  longitudinally,  which  form  a  joint  permitting  vertical 
motion  and  stanch  enough  for  the  work  in  question.    Water  forced 

*  CcXUery  Guardian,  vol.  Ixi.  1891,  p.  1089. 

t  ZeiUchr,  f,  B,»  11,-u.  JS.-  Wesen,  vol.  xzxvil.  1889,  p.  204. 
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down  a  hollow  boring  rod  in  the  middle  of  each  tube  loosens  the 
sand  and  carries  it  up  to  the  surfaoa  The  tube  can  then  be 
driven  down  by  a  screw-jack  or  an  hydraulic  press.  The  tubes 
are  carefully  guided  in  order  to  ensure  a  strictly  vertical  path ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  been  forced  down  into  hard  or  compara- 
tively hard  rock,  the  quicksand  can  be  excavated,  for  the  iron 
lining  prevents  any  influx  from  the  outside. 

Instead  of  iron  tubes,  Haeuser*  employs  sheets  of  corrugated 
iron,  with  tongues  riveted  on  so  that  the  bottom  of  each  sheet 
is  held  by  the  top  of  the  one  below.  Like  the  Haase  tubes,  the 
sheets  are  forced  down  with  a  strong  screw-jack.  Another  plan 
adopted  by  Haeuser  consists  in  making  the  protecting  shield  of 
pieces  of  flat  iron  6  inches  wide ;  each  ^  lath,"  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  connected  to  its  neighbour  by  a  longitudinal  groove 
formed  by  riveting  on  two  strips  of  iron. 

*  Herold,  "  Das  Schacht-Abteufen  im  schwimmenden  Gebirge  mit  Haase* 
schem  and  Haeuser' schemVerfahren  beim  Braankohlenwerk  'Zwenkaa'in 
Zwenkaa,"  Jahrb,f,  d,  B,-  und  H.-  Weaen  t.  K,  Saehien,  1891,  p.  27. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

EXPLOITATION. 

dassifi cation  of  methods  of  workiDgj-(i)  Open  works  of  all  kinds, 
including  hydraulic  mining.  (2)  Excayation  of  minerals  under  water. 
(3)  Extraction  of  minerals  by  wells  or  bore-holes.  (4)  Underground 
workings. 

Thb  methods  of  working  minend  deposits  may  be  naturally 
arranged  into  two  great  classes — ^viz.,  open  works,  in  which  the  ex- 
cavation is  open  to  the  sky ;  and  underground  worke^  in  which  the 
miners  perform  their  labonr  in  chambers  or  passages  under  a  cover 
of  rock  or  earth,  and  in  which  they  usually  need  artificial  light. 
But  there  are  in  addition  two  other  classes  of  workings,  used  in 
comparatively  exceptional  cases,  which  require  a  place  in  any  com- 
plete classification.  Gold-bearing  gravel  and  phosphates  are  occa- 
sionally dredged  up  from  river-bottoms ;  and  liquid,  gaseous,  or 
soluMe  minerals  can  be  got  by  wells  or  bore- holes.  Consequently 
it  is  necessary  to  subdivide  the  subject  into  four  heads : 

1.  Open  works  of  all  kinds,  including  hydraulic  mining. 

2.  Excayation  of  minerals  under  water. 

3.  ExtracUon  of  minerals  by  wells  or  boreholes. 

4.  Underground  workings. 

OPfilf  WOBK8. — Some  minerals  are  always  obtained  in  this 
way ;  others  are  worked  open  before  regular  underground  mining 
begins;  and,  thirdly,  it  often  happens  that  underground  and 
surface  workings  are  both  being  carried  on  simultaneously  in  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  same  mine.  Among  the  minerals  worked  open- 
cast are  the  ores  of  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead  and  tin,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  sorts  of  stone. 

The  advantages  of  open  works  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

(«)  Complete  removal  of  the  mineral  without  any  loss  in  the  form  of 

pillars. 
[h)  No  expense  or  trouble  as  regards  ventilation,  men  always  working 

in  good  air ;  no  danger  of  explosions. 
e)  No  expense  for  lighting,  unless  work  is  carried  on  at  night 
a)  No  expense  for  timbering, 
(e)  Possibility  of  laying  out  the  work  in  larger  steps  or  stopes  than 

can  usually  be  done  in  underground  working  places. 
(/)  Easier  Bupervision. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  the  immense  disadvant4ige 
of  it  being  necessary  to  remove  a  great  deal  of  waste  rock  covering 
the  deposit,  technically  known  as  overburden.  Work  too  may 
be  stopped  by  bad  weather,  such  as  heavy  rain  or  snow ;  open 
quarrying  may  spoil  land  or  interfere  with  roads  or  canals,  so  tbat 
the  beneiits  do  not  all  lie  with  the  open  works.  The  ciyolite  of 
Greenland*  is  worked  opencast  from  April  to  December,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year  the  miners  are  employed  below-ground. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  working  away  a  mineral  is  that  of 
borax  in  California.  The  efflorescence  has  merely  to  be  swept  into 
wind-rows  and  carted  away  to  the  refining  works. 

The  beds  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  Chili  are  worked  by  large  blasts 
as  shown  in  Fig.  54.!  A  small  shaft  is  sunk  a  little  below  the 
bottom  of  the  " caliche'*  and  enlarged  in  order  to  receive  a  charge- 
of  slow  burning  powder  made  on  the  works.  The  explosion 
loosens  and  breaks  up  the  ground  over  an  area  about  twenty  yards 
in  diameter.  The  hard  overlying  stratum  of  "costra"  is  tlien 
easily  removed,  and  the  ^'  caliche  "  is  broken  up  into  lumps,  which 
are  taken  to  the  lixiviating  and  crystallising  works. 

Generally  the  first  process  in  an  open  working  is  the  removal 
of  the  overburden,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

A  first  example  may  be  taken  from  Northamptonshire,  where  very 
large  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  obtained  from  beds  of  Jurassic  age. 
Similar  beds  are  also  worked  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Oxford. 

The  actual  bed  of  ore  at  Cranford  in  Northamptonshire  is  from 
8  to  12  feet  thick,  and  the  amount  of  overburden  taken  off  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  20  feet ;  when  this  thickness  is  exceeded  the 
ore  can  no  longer  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  soil  or  ^'  meat  earth,"  which  is  from  8  inches  to  2  feet  deep, 
is  put  aside  carefully,  for  it  has  to  be  restored  to  make  the  surface 
good  and  available  for  tillage.  The  remainder  of  the  overburden  is 
cut  away  in  one  or  more  steps  or  "  stopes,"  for  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  workmen,  the  base  of  any  step  being  usually  about 
equal  to  its  height.  The  accompanying  figure  (324)  represents 
a  pit  at  Kettering  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1889,  where  15  feet  of 
overburden  were  being  removed  from  a  12 -feet  bed  of  ironstone. 
The  soil  having  been  cleared  ofi'with  the  shovel,  the  men  undercut 
the  first  stratum  with  a  double-pointed  pick  at  a  and  then  drive 
down  a  crowbar  at  h  and  another  at  a  little  distance  from  it.  Bv 
working  the  bars  backwards  and  forwards  they  cause  a  big  block 
to  break  off  along  the  dotted  line.  This  crumbles  in  its  fall,  is 
shovelled  into  barrows,  wheeled  across  the  planks,  and  tipped  on  to 

*  "  Die  Er jolitverarbeitang  in  der  Eresandschen  Fabrik  in  Eopenhagen,** 
B.  u.  h.  Z.^  1893,  p.  69. 

t  Robert  Harvej,  "Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  at 
the  'Ramirez'  factory,  Northern  Chili,"  Proc.  lnst»  Civ^  JSng.,  vol,  Ixjuii, 
1884-85,  p.  341. 
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the  bank.  After  the  top  has  been  cleared  away  for  a  few  feet,  the 
next  bed  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  the  third,  until  the 
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ironstone  is  reached,  and  laid  quite  bare.  The  ore  can  usually  be 
easily  broken  with  the  pick  and  at  once  loaded  into  small  waggons, 
holding  about  a  ton  each.     Occasionally  a  shot  is  fired,  in  order 
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to  looeen  p«rta  that  ue  hard.  The  loading  is  done  with  an  «ght- 
pronged  fork,  so  as  to  separata  the  fine  ore  which  the  smeiten 
refuse  to  take.  If  there  is  much  fine,  the  ore  is  sifted ;  one  man 
stands  over  a  wheel-barrow  holding  a  roond  sieve,  with  a  half- 
inch  mesh,  and  another  shorela  the  ore  to  him.  The  fine  drt^ 
into  the  barrow  and  can  be  wheeled  away,  while  the  coarse  ia 
thrown  into  the  waggon.  The  men  working  <m  the  overburden 
are  paid  per  cubic  yard,  and  thoee  excavating  ore  are  paid  per  ton 
of  ore  placed  in  the  trucks. 

The  working  faces  are  long,  in  order  that  a  large  number  of 
men  may  be  employed  at  one  time.  As  surface  rent  must  be  paid 
whilst  the  ground  is  uselees,  the  soil  is  put  back  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  tillage  then  goes  on  once  more  upon  fields  which 
have  been  lowered  seventl  feet.    In  the  figure  a  small  waggon  is 

Fia.  315.  Fio.  326. 


shown,  but  in  some  of  the  pits  a  f  idl-sized  railway  waggon  is 
brought  into  the  cutting  and  loaded  directly  with  8  or  10  tons  of 
ironstone.  When  a  slice  10  or  la  feet  wide  has  been  removed  all 
along  the  face,  the  rails  are  shifted  and  a  fresh  cat  taken. 

The  workings  start,  for  instance,  from  some  convenient  point,  0 
(Fig.  335),  connected  to  a  main  railway  or  wharf  at  X,  and  the  first 
line  of  workinffs  is  supposed  to  be  shown  hy  CD,  reaching  to  the 
boundary  of  l£e  property  AB.  The  successive  poeitions  of  the 
working  faces  take  such  lines  as  CE,GF,&c.,  radiating  out  from  C 
as  a  centre,  and  all  the  ground  GDK  may  have  been  given  back  to 
the  farmer,  before  the  working  face  has  assumed  the  position  GP. 

In  bard  rocks  the  steps  maybe  made  very  much  higher.  Thus, 
at  the  great  Penrhyn  slate  quarry,  near  Hangor,  in  North  Wales, 
the  valuable  slate  and  the  valueleea  overburden  are  both  taken 
away  by  a  seriee  of  terracee  on  an  average  6a  feet  high  by  30  feet 
wide,  as  shown  in  Pig.  316. 

The  great  opencast  at  Bio  Tinto  (Fig,  337)  is  a  huge  open  pit 
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from  which  the  ore  is  got  bj  a  succession  of  slopes,  benohea  or 
teiTiuies,  33  feet  to  50  feet  h^h.  The  pit  is  oval  in  ehape,  and 
650  yards  (600  m.)  in  length  o»  the  top  of  the  ore. 


A,  capreons  pyrites ;  B,  slate ;  C,  jioTpbyij. 

The  opencast  at  the  Hecheniich  lead  mine  is  also  worked  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  Government  regulations  make  it  necessaiy 
that  the  base  of  each  step  shall  be  at  least  10  feet  wide,  so  that 


O 


stuff  may  not  roll  down  from  one  floor  on  to  the  men  working 
below.  The  actual  width  is  very  much  more,  being  usually  26  feet 
(8  m.),  whilst  the  height  is  33  feet  (lo  m.) 

"When  the  rock  is  tirm  enough  to  stand  for  a  great  height,  it  is 
sometimes  found  convenient  to  take  it  down  in  one  vertical  slice 


ago 
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without  making  a  series  of  steps.  The  general  appeamiice  of 
Mulberry  mine,*  near  Bodmin  in  Uomwall,  which  is  worked  in  this 
manner,  will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  Fig.  328.  Men 
standing  at  A  bore  and  blast  holes,  which  throw  the  rock  to  B, 
under  which  a  level  has  been  driven  with  an  opening  C,  usually 
closed  by  a  covering  of  timber.  A  waggon  is  run  in  under  this 
opening  and  is  easily  filled. 

Another  method  is  that  of  firing  a  very  large  hlasi,   which 

brings  down  thousands  of  tons  c^  rock  at  a  time.    It  is  prepared  by 

Fig.  329, 


AB'C,  Outline  after  the  blast. 
driving  in  a  tunnel  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  qiifljry  and 
making  one  or  more  chambers,  which  are  charged  with  gunpowder 
or  soma  other  explosive ;  the  tunnel  is  tamped  up  like  a  gigantic 
sbothole,  and  the  charge  is  fired  by  a  fuse  or  by  electricity. 

As  an  eiample  of  a  blast  of  this  kind,  I  take  some  workings 

for  building  stone  near  Messina  (Fig.  3  2  9).t    A  tunnel  was  driven 

into  the  face  of  the  limestone  quarry  for  a  distance  of  56  feet 

■  (17m.),  and  then  turned  oflf  at   a  right  angle.     The  chamber 

•  C.  LeNeve  Foster,  "On  Some  Tin  Stockworks  in  Cornwall,"  Qaart. 
Jovr.  Oed.  Soe.,  voL  itiil*.  1878,  p.  6SS- 

+  Falangola,  "  Bulla  grandi  mine  nella  roocia  calcarea  dPlla  caters 
Pelorit«na  (Sicllia)  e  nella  roocia  granltica  di  Baveno  (Lago  Maggiore)," 
Biviita  di  ArtiglUria  e  Omio,  vol.  iv.  1887,  p.  343- 
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BO  formed  was  lined  with  &  quick-setting  cemeot  in  order  to  keep 
out  Any  moisture,  and  a  cubit^  wooden  box  was  built  up  inside  and 
charged  with  64  ba^s  of  gunpowder,  or  in  all  31  cwt.  (1600  kil.) 

Four  ordinary  fusee,  placed  in  a  long  box  with  sawdust, 
furnished  the  m-)ans  of  firing  the  charge.  The  tunnel  was  thea 
filled  up  ia  the  manoer  shown  in  Pigs.  330  and  331,  The  object 
of  the  elightly  sinuous  form  of  the  tunnel  was  to  increase  the 
resistance  of  the  tamping. 

The  effect  of  the  large  blast  was  to  break  up  and  move  more 

than  ico,ooo  cubic  yards  (80,000  c  m.)  of  rook,  with  the  advantage 

FiGB.  330  i  331. 


SECTION   ALONG  THE  LINES   AB.BC. 


a,  dampeartb  beaten  in  ;  b,  brick  wall  built  vich  c< 
e,  Atj  stone  trail  ;  d,  wall  built  with  a  quick -geltlog  cemeDt ; 
I,  witll  built  with  bjdmolic  lime ;  dlmeuBicnis  in  metres. 

of  prodnciiig  less  small  stone  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
ordinary  method  of  quarrying  had  been  employed.  The  dotted 
line  A  B'  C  shows  the  outUne  of  the  face  after  the  explosion. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  class  of  workings,  namely,  recent 
alluvial  beds,  such  an  river  gravel  containing  diamonds,  gold  or  tin 
ore.  The  banks  may  be  left  high  and  diy  when  the  river  is  low,  or 
the  stream  maybe  diverted  and  anypools  drained  by  some  simple 
pump.  The  whole  process  of  working  often  conKiats  merely  in  dig- 
ging np  the  earth  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  washingit  on  the  spot 
with  a  pan  or  batea.  If  there  is  not  enough  fall  for  discharging  the 
refuse,  in  places  where  the  operations  are  on  a  lai^  scale,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  earth  by  some  appliance,  such  as 
the  hydraulic  elevator  (Fig,  345).* 

*  Richarcl,  "  Alluvial  Miaing  ia  Otago,"  TVom.  Amer.  Irut.  31.  E., 
vol  ul.  iSgi,  p.  445. 
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Dame  for  divertiog  rivers  are  sometimee  of  considerable  ate. 
For  iniitaiice,  on  the  Feather  river,  in  California,  there  ii  a  diun 
8a  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  The  water  is  carried  off  in  a 
*' flume"  or  lannder,  50  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high. 

The  sand  of  beaches  is  occasionatly  scraped  up  at  low  tide  and 
WHshed  for  gold  or  tin  ore. 

Hydraullo  Mining. — Under  this  head  it  ia  convenient  to 
include  all  methods  of  working  in  which  water  is  used  for  breaking 
away  the  ground,  and  not  tii  restrict  the  term,  as  is  moeC 
commonly  done,  to  the  procens  of  working  auriferous  gravd  by  a 
jet  of  water  under  oonsidenible  pressure. 

I  will  take  some  examples : 

1,  Chirta  Clay  Workings  in  CamvxiU.* — The  first  operation  is 
the  removal  of  the  overburden,  and  a  small  shaft  is  then  sunk  in 


A,  nrn1eeoni|>0'ed  granlta  ;  B.  decompoaed  prsnite  j  C,  overbDrilen  i 
D,  CDgine-bonBe ;  EB,  EE.  sucoeMive  oatlinft  of  ibe  open  pit ; 
aa,  BMft ;  66,  level ;  d,    top  of  apriglit  launder  placed  In  Uie 
Etnall  abalt  ■imk  in  the  middle  of  the  decomposed  fnvDit« ; 
tf,  colnmn  of  pumps  through  which  the  milky  Btretuo  of  china 
cla;  and  mica  U  lifted  to  the  launder,/. 
the  middle  of  the  area  to  be  worked  ;  the  bottom  is  put  into  com- 
munication with  tlie  surface  either  by  an  adit  level,  if  the  contour 
of  the  groimd   is   favourable,  or  by  a  tunnel  and  shaft  (Fig. 
332),  if  the  contour  of  the  surface  does  not  permit  the  driving 
of  an  adit  save  at  a  prohibitory  cost,  or  if  it  is  more  convenient 
to  have  the  settling  pits  close  by.     The  shaft  has  to  be  fitted 
with  pumps.     A  stream  of  water  is  led  on  to  the  decomposed 
granite,  which  the  workman  loosens  with  a    heavy  pick;   the 
dipiutegrated  particles  are  carried  awny  in  suspension  to  a  firi-t 
setthng  pit,  where  the  coarse  grains  of  quartz  are  deposited,  and 

"  Collins,  The  HtnthamnB  OraniU  Diilrlet,  Trnro,  1878,  p.  1 7. 
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the  milky  stream  then  falls  down  the  launder  dj  into  the  level 
and  either  runs  out  naturally  or  is  pumped  up  to  the  surface.  It 
passes  on  to  other  settling  pits,  and  deposits  first  the  mica  and 
then  the  very  finely  divided  kaolin. 

a.  Auriferous  Gra/od — The  process  known  as  **  booming,"  ♦ 
practised  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Montana,  consists  in 
discharging  the  contents  of  a  reservoir  all  at  once  on  to  beds  of 
auriferous  gravel.  ^  The  powerful  stream  carries  away  the  stones 
and  dirt  into  wooden  troughs  or  launders,  called  '^  sluices,"  and 
leaves  behind  the  gold  on  the  bed-rock,  or  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  run  of  sluices.     In  Peru  t  a  similar  process  is  adopted. 

By  a  natural  transition  from  ^'booming,"  we  come  to 
''  hydraulicking/'  |  a  process  in  which  a  jet  of  water  under 
pressure  is  made  to  play  against  a  bank  of  auriferous  gravel,  break 
it  down,  disintegrate  it,  and  wash  it  into  wooden  troughs,  arrangeil 
so  as  to  catch  the  gold  by  means  of  mercury  on  special  floors,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  discharge  the  stones,  sand  and  mud. 

For  the  purpose  of  storing  a  proper  supply  of  water,  large 
reservoirs  have  to  be  constructed,  sufficiently  high  above  the  gravel 
bank  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of  pressure.  They  are 
formed  by  erecting  dams  across  the  valleys,  and  they  are  made 
either  of  earth,  cribs  of  timber,  or  dry  rubble  masonry.  One  of 
the  largest  in  California  is  the  Bowman  reservoir,  with  a  high 
water  area  of  500  acres  and  a  dam  100  feet  high,  which  cost 
$151,521,  or  speaking  roughly  ;;^30,ooo. 

The  water  is  taken  to  the  place  where  it  is  required  by  (i) 
ditches  (^'  leats,"  Eng.)\  (2)  flumes;  or  (3)  pipes,  (i)  The  ditches 
are  cut  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  earth  thrown  out 
serves  to  strengthen  the  lower  bank.  The  shape  most  commonly 
adopted  for  the  ditches  is  a  half-hexagon,  or  the  upbank  may  be 
made  with  an  angle  of  60''  and  the  lower  with  65**.  The  gradient 
or  ''  grade  "  varies  according  to  circumstances  from  7  to  20  feet 
per  mile. 

(2)  FlwTMt  are  merely  wooden  troughs,  or  "  launders,"  as  we 
should  call  them  in  England.  Eigs.  333 1  and  334  §  show  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  usually  made  and  supported.  In  valleys 
or  canons  with  very  precipitous  sides,  the  flume  is  sometimes  car- 
ried by  iron  brackets  let  into  holes  bored  in  the  rock  and  hung  by 

*  California  Sfate  Mining  Bureau^  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State 
Mineralogist  for  tlie  year  ending  December  /,  iSSg^  p.  122,  Sacramento  1890. 
Bowie,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hydraulic  Mining  in  Calif orma,  New  York, 
1885,  p.  81. 

t  Kohlmorgen,  "Die  Goldgmben  von  Carabaja  in  Pern,"  B,  u,  h, 
Zeitung,  1890,  p.  303. 

t  This  account  of  "  hydraalickinf?**  is  in  the  main  based,  bj  permission, 
on  Bdwie*s  Practical  Treatise  on  HydrauUc  Mining  in  California^  New  York, 
1885. 

§  Taliesin  Evans,  "Hydranlio  Mining  in  California,'*  Tlie  Century 
Maguzinci  vol.  xxv.  1883,  p.  332. 
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iron  rods  {Fig.  335)-*  Where  it  is 
possible,  ditchiiB  should  be  put  in 
instead  of  flumes,  because  the  latter 
cost  more  for  maintenance.  They 
also  euflfer  more  from  wind,  sitow  and 
Rtorms,  and  lastly  they  are  liable  to 
deetmction  from  fire.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  impossible  in  some 
cases  to  put  in  ditches,  or  the  ground 
may  be  too  hard  and  too  porous  to 
make  a  ditch  advisable.  When 
water  is  scarce,  the  lose  by  soakage 
and  evaporation  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. 

(3)  The  third  method  of  conveying 
water  is  by  iron  or  tied  pipet.  They 
are  useful  in  croEsing  a  deep  valley, 
for  they  eave  the  exjieuse  of  con- 


FlG 


334. 


structing  a  very  long  ditch  round  its  head,  or  a  very  high  trestle 

bridge  across  it  Pipes  crossing  deep  valleys  are  called  "inverted 

«  Bowif,  op.  eit. 


EXPLOITATION. 
I  principle  of  the  siphoi 
'rh«  pipes  are  made  of  riveted  iron  or  steel,  and  one  form  of 


nphons,"  although  the  principle  of  the  siphon  in  no  way  comes  into 
play. 


joint  ia  shown  in  Fig.  336,*  made  tight  by  running  in  lead  and 
canlkiDg  it.  The  riveting  may  be  straight  or  spiral.  To  prevent 
rusting,  the  pipes  are  coated  externally  and  internally  with  a 
mixture  of  coal-tar  and  bitumen.  Some  of  the  pipes  used  for 
conveying  water  in  this  way  are  20  or  even  30  inches  in  diameter, 
and  in  such  cases  the  thick- 
ness of  the  iron  is  from  No.  Fio.  336. 
16  to  No.  14  B.W.G. 

Whether  brought  by 
ditch,  flume  or  pipe,  the 
water  is  led  to  the  so-called 
"pressure-box"  or  "bulk- 
head" (Figs.  337,  338,  and 
339 1),  a  cistern  situated  at 

a  sufficient  elevation  to  give  °         ,  ,     . 

the  jet  the  force  it  requires.  "'■'  -^-8'"-''°°  collar;  6  the  lead; 
—.■'..         .     .  r^      J  Bi  a  nipple  of  sheet-iron  nveted  10  one 

Thecistemisstronglymade,        endo(  the  pipe  J,  e«ch  iBngth  having 
and   baa  a   grating    A   to        aaimiUrnippla 
catch  floating  sticks  which 

might  otherwise  choke  the  pipe.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a  recep- 
tacle B  to  receive  gravel  and  sand,  which  are  discharged  from 
time  to  time  by  opening  a  batch  at  C. 

The  pipe  leading  away  from  the  pressure-box  ia  similar  to  that 
used  for  crossing  valleys,  and  it  is  brought  down  into  the 
workings ;  if  it  is  advisable  to  attack  the  bank  in  two  places  at 
once,  the  pipe  is  forked,  each  branch  having  its  valve.  The  pipe 
terminates  in  a  nozzle  from  5  to  9  inches  in  diameter  known  as  a 
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"  monitor."  The  monitor  shown  in  Fig.  340  *  is  provided  with  an 
amugenient  hy  means  of  which  one  man  can  deflect  it  with 
great  ease.  If  the  nozzle  B  is  in  a  straight  line  wilb  A,  the 
stream  pusses  through  it  unimpeded ;  when  it  becomes  necessary 

Fia.  33r, 


to  turn  tne  wat«r  un  to  another  port  of  the  gravel  bank,  the  lercr 
C  is  held  to  the  dde  to  which  the  jet  has  to  be  deflected.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  in  B  then  moves  the  monitor  as 
desired. 

The  manner  of  using  the  powerful  jet  of  water  to  wash  down 
banks  of  gravel  is  well  depicted  in  Fig.  341,  borrowed  from  Mr. 
Evaus'  interesting  article. 

If  the  gravel  is  cemented  into  a  hard  conglomerate,  drifts 
*  Bowie,  op,  dl. 
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are  mn  into  the  bank ;  they  are  charged  with  a  number  of  2$]h. 
kegs  of  powder,  tamped  up,  and  fired  by  electricity.  The  jets  of 
water  wUl  then  do  the  rest. 

The  gravel  washed  down  by  the  jets  of  water  is  led  first  into 
ditches  cut  in  the  "  bed-rock,"  and  then  into  "  sluices."  Sluices 
are  large  troughs  or  launders  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  paved 
with  loose  blocks  of  wood  or  with  Rtones,  in  order  to  form  a 

Fio.  311. 


surface  fit  for  catching  the  gold  and  the  amalgam.  Figs.  342, 34,1, 
and  344.*  show  a  section,  elevation  and  plan  of  a  sluice-box  with 
two  kinds  of  lining  ordinarily  adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  sluice  in  this  case  is  a  trough  5  feet  3  inches  wide,  made  of 
\^  inch  plank  at  the  sides  and  3-inch  plank  at  the  bottom,  upon 
which  are  placed  blocks  of  wood  20^  inches  square,  and  13  inches 
deep,  set  with  the  grain  on  end.  They  are  separated  at  the 
bottom  by  ctofb  Btrips  of  wood  li  inches  thick,  and  the  sides  are 
protected  by  blocks  3  inches  thick.  At  one  end  the  paving  is  of 
large  stones. 

The  sluice  is  generally  made  in  twelve-foot  lengths,  and  the 
inclination  is  commonly  defined  by  the  fall  given  to  such  a  longlh. 
•  Bowie,  np.  eit.,  p.  212. 
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Thus  it  ia  said  that  the  grade  is  6  inches,  meaning  6  inches  to 
12  feet  or  ^  inch  to  the  foot.  The  run  of  eduices  may  be  several 
hundred  or  several  thousand  feet  long. 

The  false-bottoms  for  sluices  are  called  ''riffles."  The  wood 
preferred  for  the  block-riffles  is  that  of  the  "  digger  "  pine  {Pinita 
aabinuma).  Longitudinal  riffles  are  made  of  poles,  wooden  rails 
covered  with  stripe  of  iron,  or  iron  rails,  In  New  Zealand*  the 
riffles  are  sometimes  made  of  transverse  bars  of  angle-iron,  riveted 
to  angle-iron  or  placed  in  a  wooden  frame,  which  enables  them  to 
be  reversed  when  worn.  The  sluice-bozes  are  lined  with  thin 
sheet  iron,  and  sacking  or  cocoa-nut  matting  is  placed  under  the 
riffles  to  assist  in  retaining  the  gold. 

In  order  to  catch  its  gold  more  effectually,  the  finer  material 
is  taken  out  and  treated  separately  in  broad  sluices  called  "  under- 
currents," at  the  side  of  the  main  one.  A  grating  of  bars  of 
iron,  I  inch  apart,  called  a  ''grizzly,"  is  fixed  across  tbe  main 
sluice,  and  the  fine  gravel  and  sand  which  drop  through  are  led 
to  a  broad,  shallow,  sloping  box,  eight  or  ten  times  as  wide  as  the 
sluice  itself,  and  paved  like  it  with  stones,  wooden  blocks,  or 
longitudinal  riffles.  The  finer  portions  of  the  gitivel,  after  passing 
over  the  "  undercurrent "  and  depositing  much  of  their  gold,  are 
once  more  turned  into  the  main  sluice  lower  down. 

The  big  boulders  rushing  down  the  sluice  are  of  service  at  first 
by  breaking  up  gravel  which  is  much  cemented  together,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  naturally  wear  out  the  sides  and  the  pavement. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  all  the  useful  work  they  are  capable  of  performing.  This  is 
effected  by  arranging  a  "  grizzly  "  or  grating  which  will  deliver 
the  boulders  into  a  ravine  or  gully,  and  so  dispose  of  them  without 
any  further  cost. 

Mercury  is  added  several  times  a  day  at  the  head  of  the 
sluice;  and  the  upper  part,  say,  the  first  1000  feet,  is  cleaned  up 
every  two  or  thi*ee  weeks.  At  the  time  of  the  clean-up  the 
washing  down  of  the  gravel  bank  is  stopped,  or  the  current  is 
diverted  into  a  parallel  line  of  sluices.  A  small  quantity  of  water 
is  turned  into  the  sluice  whick  is  to  be  cleaned  up,  the  blocks  are 
then  taken  out,  washed,  and  put  on  one  side.  All  the  amalgam 
is  picked  up  with  iron  scoops,  washed,  and  squeezed  through 
canvas  or  leather,  and  the  amalgam  is  retorted.  The  spongy 
gold  remaining  behind  in  the  retorts  is  then  finally  melted 
into  bars.  The  mercury  recovered  by  condensation  is  used  over 
again. 

When  the  bed-rock  is  below  the  drainage  level,  the  hydraulic 
elevator  •  may  be  employed.     A  jet  of  water  under  heavy  pressure 

*  Rickard,  "The  Gold-fields  of  Otaeo  and  Allaviai  Mining  in  Otago,** 
TVans,  Amer,  Jrutt,  M,  B,,  vol.  zzi.  1892,  p.  443  and  455  ;  Parliamentary 
Peports  on  the  Mining  Industry  of  Aew  Zealand^  WelLugton,  1891,  p.  67, 
witb  plates. 
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is  brought  by  a  pipe  A  (Figs.  345  to  348)  to  the   nozzle  B,  and 
rushes   up   the   pipe  D,  producing  a   powerful  suction  in  the 
"  hopper"  C.     The  water  and  gravel  aie  carried  up  against  the 
cast-iroa  BtrikiDg  plate  S,  and  then  run  down  the  sluice-boxes. 
Fio.  345. 


\5 


Fig.  349  expiHins  the  metliod  oF  using  the  elevator  for  treating 
an  immense  accumulation  of  tailings  at  the  Blue  6pur,  Otago, 
N.Z.  On  the  left  band  side  is  a  huge  nozzle  playing  upon  the 
face  of  the  tAiIings,  59  feet  high,  and  watihing  down  the  gravel 
and  sand  of  which  they  are  compotied.  To  the  right  is  the  first 
elevator,  which  nuses  the  stuET  15}  feet  into  a  set  of  sluJce-bozes, 
end  further  to  the  right  is  a  second  elevator  lifting  it  56  feet 
vei'tically  into  another  run  of  t>l nice- boxes. 
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The  quantity  of  water  used  is  measured  by  a  unit  called  ihe 
"  niiner'fi  inch,"  *  wLicb  unfortunately  is  not  inraiiably  tbe  same. 
The  teim  means  th«  quantity  of  water  discharged  per  Equate 
inch  of  sectional  area  oi  an  ori£ce  cut  through  a  vertical  board, 
forming  one  side  of  a  bos.  The  discbsrge  will  necesfarily  vary 
with  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  orifice,  the 
thickness  of  the  board,  and  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  orifice  ; 
as  these  factors  of  the  problem  are  not  the  same  in  all  localities, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  one  definite  value  for  the  miner's  inch  of 
water.  The  orifice  is  usually  rectangular,  but  it  may  differ  in  height 
and  width.  However,  the  quantity  represented  by  the  miner's 
inch  nay  be  taken  aa  varying  from  3000  to  3600  cubic  feet  per 

Fic.  349. 


34  hours;  insomecases  the  outflow  is  reckoned  for  to  hours  only, 
and  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  ten  hours  miner's  inch." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  precisely  what  inch  is  meant,  before  making 
any  estimates  based  upon  this  uncertain  unit,  the  miner's  inch. 

The  "duty  "of  the  miner's  inch  is  "the  quantity  of  material 
washed  by  an  inch  of  water  in  24  hours."  Ae  might  be 
expected,  the  duty  varies  very  consideiably,  indeed  from  i  to  4I 
cubic  yards.  The  duty  necessarily  depends  upon  the  pressure  ot 
the  jet  of  water,  and  upon  other  causes,  such  as  "  character  of 
the  material  vashed,  height  of  banks,  use  of  explosives,  size  and 
grade  of  sluices,  and  class  of  riffles.  The  sluice  affects  the  duty 
of  the  inch  in  so  for  as  its  capacity  regulates  the  quantity 
washed."  t 

Under  favourable  conditions  at    Cherokee    Flat,^ — viz.,   fine 

"  "The  Aariferoni  Oraveli  ot  Calitamia,'  Kinlh  Annual  Report  of  t\» 
Slate  JUintralogiit  for  tht  year  ending  December  I,  tS89  ;  SacramcDto,  iSgO) 
p.  131  ;  and  Bowls,  op.  ei(.  p.  134. 

t  Bowie,  op.  at.  p.  268.  t  Bowie,  op.  cif.  pp.  36S,  369. 
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material,  high  banks,  head  of  300  to  350  feet,  and  grade  -^j, 
5*5  cubic  yards  are  said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  miner's  inch. 

At  Osceola,*  in  Nevada,  the  average  washing  in  1890  was  1*62 
cubic  yards  to  the  inch  of  water  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
duty  would  be  raised  eventually  to  2  cubic  yards. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  yield  of  the  gravel  varies 
between  very  wide  limits,  and  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  average  for  the  hydraulic  mines  of  California  or  any 
other  country.  But  the  accompanying  table  gives  the  results  of 
actual  work,  and  will  at  all  events  show  that  poor  gravel,  con- 
taining gold  worth  only  10  or  15  cents,  saj,  ^d,  to  7^^.  per  cubic 
yard,  can  sometimes  be  made  to  pay  good  profits. 

With  the  exception  of  Osceola,  the  works  were  all  in  California ; 
the  figures  are  borrowed  from  Mr.  Bowie,  and  many  other  ex- 
amples of  the  yield  of  auriferous  gravel  will  be  found  in  his  work 
and  in  Mr.  Hammond's  report. 

A  cubic  yard  of  gravel  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Hammond  to  weigh 
from  I ^  to  if  tons. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  the  hydraulic  miner  has 
to  contend  is  getting  rid  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  refuse 
produced  by  his  washings.  Some  idea  of  these  quantities  will  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  that  one  working  alone,  the  Gold 
Bun  Ditch  and  Mining  Company,  was  for  a  period  of  eight  years 
discharging  4000  to  5000  cubic  yards  of  sand,  gi'avel  and  boulders 
daily  into  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence banks  were  formed  in  the  river,  obstructing  the 
navigable  channels,  rendering  overflows  more  frequent  and 
destructive,  and  causing  valuable  land  to  be  destroyed  by  de- 
posits of  sand.  Litigation  ensued,  and  some  years  ago  the 
Superior  Court  of  Sacramento  decided  that  the  hydraulic  mining 
companies  must  build  dams  to  impound  the  coarse  and  heavy 
debris,  or  take  other  means  to  prevent  their  being  washed  down 
the  rivers. 

The  consequence  of  this  decision  was  a  great  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  hydraulic  mining  carried  on  in  the  State ;  but  quite 
lately  an  Act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  which  will  allow  work 
to  be  resumed  at  many  of  the  mines. 

(2)  EXCAVATION  OF  MINEBALS  UNDEB  WATEB. 
— In  Chapter  lY.  mention  was  made  of  dredges  of  various  types, 
which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  gold-bearing 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  beds  of  rivers.  Grold  is  not  the  only 
mineral  worked  in  this  fashion ;  in  South  Carolina  phosphate  of 
lime  is  dredged  up  from  river-bottoms,  and  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  a  shell-marl  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  is  sold  as  a 
fertiliser.  Lastly,  on  the  coast  of  Oermany,  between  Dantzig  and 
Memel,  two  forms  of  subaqueous  work  are  applied  to  the  getting 

•  Eng.  Min,  Jour,^  vol  li.,  1891,  p.  63a 
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of  amber.*  Some  is  dredged  up  by  bucket-diredges,  and  some  is 
obtained  by  divers.  The  divers  go  out  in  boats  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off  the  Briister  Ort  lighthouse,  and  after 
anchoring  they  descend  to  work  the  amber  bed,  being  equipped 
with  regular  diving  dresses,  and  supplied  with  air  by  pumps 
worked  by  their  comrades.  Carrying  a  crowbar  and  a  pronged 
iron,  the  diver  searches  for  masses  or  lumps  of  amber  and  detaches 
them  from  the  parent  bed,  or  finds  them  already  loosened  and 
dislodged  by  storms. 

(3)  EXTBACTION  OF  MINEBAIiS  BY  WELLS  AND 
BOBEHOLES. — Liquid,  gaseous  and  soluble  minerals  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  one  of  these  two  methods.  The  principal 
are :  carbonic  &cid^  natural  inflammable  gas,  petroleum,  and  salt. 

Carbonic  Acid. — Underground  supplies  are  tapped  by  bore- 
holes, and  the  getting  consists  simply  in  piping  off  the  gas  from 
the  top. 

Natural  G<u. — Precisely  the  same  remark  applies  in  the  case  of 
the  natural  gas  used  for  fuel  in  Pennsylvania,  the  occurrence  of 
which  has  already  been  described. 

Pebrcleum, — This  mineral  may  be  got  either  by  wells  or  bore- 
holes. In  the  United  States,  in  Galicia,  and  in  the  great  oil- 
district  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  boreholes  are  sunk  by  one  of  the 
processes  described  in  Chapter  III.,  and  it  is  found  that  the  oil 
will  either  rise  to  the  surface  or  part  way  to  the  surface.  In  this 
latter  case  it  has  to  be  drawn  up  by  pumps.  In  order  to  increase 
the  flow  of  oil  from  the  surrouncUng  rocks  into  the  bore-hole,  it 
is  usual  to  break  up  and  crack  the  oQ- bearing  stratum  by  a 
torpedo.  This  is  a  powerful  charge  of  some  explosive  con- 
tained in  a  tin  cylinder,  which  is  lowered  into  the  hole  to  the 
required  depth  and  then  exploded.  Nitroglycerine,  dynamite  or 
gunpowder  are  employed,  but  of  course  the  last  is  only  used  when 
its  more  powerful  rivals  cannot  be  obtained.  As  much  as  a 
hundred  quarts  of  nitroglycerine  may  be  used  for  one  blast,  in 
which  case  the  explosive  is  let  down  in  separate  cylinders,  each 
containing  twenty  quarts.  The  explosion  of  the  top  cylinder  fires 
the  charges  in  the  others. 

In  Burmah  the  petroleum  is  got  by  wells,  and  this  was  the 
manner  by  which  the  great  Russian  deposits  were  worked  until 
comparatively  lately.  The  oil  gradually  oozes  out  of  the  sur- 
rounding strata  and  accumulates  in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  whence 
it  is  drawn  up  by  earthenware  pots. 

Salt, — ^The  great  bed  of  salt  at  and  near  Middlesbrough  is 
worked  by  making  a  borehole  and  putting  in  two  tubes  and  a 
pump,  so  arranged  that  water  from  a  superincumbent  bed  of 
sandstone  travels  down,  dissolves  the  salt,  and  is  then  drawn  up. 
The  process  pursued  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the 

»  "  The  Amber  Fisheries  of  the  Baltic,"  Evening  JStandard,  Sept  12,  188S. 
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figure.  A  drive-pipe  aa  (Pig.  350)  i:^  firat  riimmed  down  through 
the  alluvial  soil,  in  the  mtiDner  described  b^Fig.  1 43,  and  a  borehole, 
8  inches  in  diameter,  is  put  down  through  theaandst'ine,  gypseous 
marl,  and  the  whole  thitdcuess  of  the  rock-salt,  until  it  hta  reached 

Fio.  350, 


-_^^p_z.-  -^_--; i_SaHfini 


the  underlTing  anhydrite.  It  now  has  to  be  lined  with  a  steel 
tube  bb  (Fig.  150,  in  which  the  size  of  the  tubes  is  greatly 
exaggerated),  6|  inches  in  diameter  internally;  for  the  first  150 
feet  from  the  bottom  the  steel  is  ^  inch  thick,  then  y'^  inch  for 
500  feet,  and  the  remainder  is  j  inch  thick.     With  the  sleeve 
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couplings  over  them,  the  tuhes  just  pass  down  the  diive-pipe.  In 
the  rock-salt  and  in  the  600  feet  of  water-bearing  sandstone, 
the  lining  pipe  is  perforated  with  holes  i  inch  in  diameter,  and 
1 2  inches  apart  vertically. 

Lastly,  a  steel  suction  pipe  (Fig  350,  c),  3  inches  in  diameter 
internally,  and  ^  inch  thick,  made  in  20-feet  lengths,  united  by 
sleeve  couplings,  is  lowered  into  the  borehole;  about  240  feet 
from  the  surface  is  fixed  a  brass  working  barrel  (Fig.  350,  d),  6  feet 
long,  4 1  inches  in  diameter  and  4  ii^ch  thick,  and  above  it  steel 
tubes,  4f  inches  in  diameter,  which  reach  to  the  surface.  The 
working  barrel  has  a  ball  valve  at  the  bottom.  When  the  pump 
bucket,  also  fitted  with  a  ball  valve,  has  been  let  down  by  a  series 
of  rods,  and  the  last  one  has  been  connected  to  the  end  of  the 
walking  beam,  the  extraction  of  brine  can  commence.  It  is 
evident  from  the  figure  that  when  a  pump  is  set  in  motion  at  d, 
water  will  ascend  the  suction  pipe,  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by 
water  from  the  sandstone.  This  descends  the  outer  tube  to  the 
rock-salt,  brings  it  into  solution,  and  is  pumped  up  as  brine. 
As  the  pumping  proceeds,  the  rock-salt  is  gradually  eaten  away 
all  round  the  borehole ;  in  time  the  marl  roof  must  fall  in,  and 
eventually  the  pipes  will  get  more  or  less  choked,  and  the  brine 
vnW  be  too  weak  to  be  worth  pumping. 

The  rate  of  pumping  is  regulated  so  that  the  brine  is  delivered 

with  25  per  cent,  of  salt.     As  it  comes 

Fig.  351.  up  it  is  full  of  gas,  which  is  mainly 

^  nitrogen  with  a  small  proportion  of 

hydrocarbons. 

The  boreholes  are  arranged  in  fours 
at  the  comers  of  a  square,  with   a 

^ ^^^  ,^ ^     diagonal  of  200  feet  (Fig.  351). 

^.  J  ^^^  brine  is  delivered  into  a  large 

storage  and  settling- pond,  whence  it 
flows     into     sheet-iron     evaporating 
pans. 
0  If  there  is  no  natural  supply  avail- 

able, as  is  the  case  in  the  Middles- 
brough district,  fresh  water  from  the  surface  is  run  down  the 
outer  pipe,  and  the  dissolving  proceeds  as  before. 

Natural  sheets  of  saline  water  or  brine  can  be  tapped  by  wells 
or  boreholes  in  some  districts ;  indeed  salt  was  worked  in  this 
way  in  Cheshire  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  rock-salt.  Some 
of  the  Cheshire  salt  is  derived  from  brine  pumped  up  from 
inundated  mines  worked  originally  for  rock-salt,  which  are  now 
full  of  water  and  cannot  be  entered. 

This  theref oi'e  is  practically  a  combination  of  underground  work 
with  extraction  bv  solution,  and  the  process  which  in  these  cases 
has  been  finally  adopted,  through  force  of  circumstances,  is  some- 
times found  advisable  from  the  commencement. 
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Gallon*  desciibes  and  figures  the  method  of  working  the  Bait 
marls  of  the  Salzkammergut  by  huge  elliptical  chambers.  A 
network  of  drivages  is  first  of  all  made  at  the  floor  of  the  proposed 
chamber,  and  then  fresh  water  is  brought  in,  until  it  fills  the 
excavations  and  gradually  eats  away  the  pillars  and  roof.  The 
brine  is  pumped  up  and  the  clayey  matter  falls  on  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  and  is  left  there. 

At  Bex  in  Switzerland  the  process  ia  similar,  only  it  has 
to  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  worked.  The  salt 
occurs  in  the  form  of  large  lenticular  masses  of  saliferous 
anhydrite  surrounded  by  anhydrite  free  from  salt.  The  lenses 
are  from  10  to  50  metres  wide,  and  are  known  to  extend  to  a 
depth  of  300  or  400  metres,  dipping  almost  vertically. 

A  main  shaft  is  sunk  and  the  saliferous  rock  is  reached  by  cross- 
cuts and  dissolved  away  in  slices  100  metres  thick  at  a  time. 

An  intermediate  shaft,  or  winze,  is  sunk  from  the  crosscut, 
and  when  it  has  reached  a  depth  of  100  metres  a  second  crosscut 
is  put  out,  from  which  two  long  drivages^  2  metres  high  and 
1*50  m.  wide,  are  made  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the 
deposit.  By  a  series  of  drivages  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  slice  is  cut  up  into  a  set  of  square  pillars 
about  5  or  6  metres  on  the  side.  Water  is  let  into  the  winze,  and 
is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  upper  crosscut.  It  dissolves 
the  salt  from  the  rock,  is  pumped  up,  piped  out  to  the  surface 
through  a  long  adit,  and  evaporated.  As  the  strongest  brine 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  pumps  are  made  to  take  their  supply  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  workings.  The  saliferous  anhydrite  contains 
from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  when  this  has  been  dis- 
solved out,  the  Tock  does  not  fall  to  pieces  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Gypsum  is  soluble  in  water  containing  10  to  14  per 
cent,  of  salt,  so  the  first  action  of  the  water  is  to  dissolve  some 
of  the  anhydrite ;  but  when  the  brine  becomes  more  concentrated, 
gypsum  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  small  crystals,  which  bind 
the  anhydrite  into  a  firm  mass.  Consequently  the  leached  rock 
stands  perfectly  well  by  itself,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sides 
falling  in. 

One  of  these  large  workings,  when  once  properly  laid  out,  will 
go  on  furnishing  brine  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  rate  of 
pumping  is  regulated  so  as  to  supply  brine  with  25  to  26  per  cent, 
of  salt. 

A  last  instance  of  a  combination  of  underground  workings  and 
extraction  by  watery  solution  may  be  taken  &om  Parys  Mountain 
in  the  island  of  Anglesey.  During  the  active  working  of  the 
Parys  mine  many  years  ago,  poor  oopper  ore  which  had  been 
broken,  but  which  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  winding  and 
dressing,  was  left  underground.     Under  the  action  of  air  and 

*  Lecture*  on  Mining,  toL  ii.  p.  23  ;  Atlas,  plato  zliii  Figs.  251,  252. 
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moisture,  the  chalcopyrite  in  the  refuse  and  in  the  pillars  is 
gradually  decompoeed,  producing  a  certain  quantity  of  soluble 
sulphate  of  copper.  Bam  finding  its  way  down  the  mine  dissolves 
the  sulphate,  and  the  pumps  draw  up  a  strongly  coloured  water, 
which  in  contact  with  scittp  iron  yields  merchantable  copper 
precipitate.    The  mine  is  now  worked  solely  in  this  way. 

In  a  like  manner  a  little  copper  has  been  got  from  the  water 
flowing  out  of  the  County  adit  in  Cornwall. 

(4)  nNDEBGBOUND  WGBKINGHS.^The  methods  em- 
ployed  for  excavating  minerals  underground  are  almost  as  various 
as  the  different  forms  in  which  the  minerals  themselves  occur. 

The  deposit  must  first  be  reached  by  a  shaft,  or,  where 
the  contour  of  the  country  permits  it,  by  an  adit.  The  choice 
between  these  two  methods  of  attack  must  be  entirely  governed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  a  com  paratively  level  country, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  in  an  adit  capable  of  rendering 
any  real  service  without  going  to  a  distance  which  would  make  the 
cost  of  driving  prohibitory;  but  among  the  mountains  an  adit 
may  be  the  quickest  and  cheapest  means  of  entering  productive 
ground.  It  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  all  pumping  to  be 
dispensed  with  for  a  time,  of  reducing  subsequent  water^charges, 
of  affording  an  opportunity  of  easily  utilising  water  supplies  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  often  of  bringing  out  the  minenJ  to  a 
more  suitable  locality  for  treatment  than  could  be  obtained  by 
raising  it  perpendicularly  to  the  surface.  Instances  often  occur 
in  which  the  adit  can  be  driven  along  the  course  of  the  deposit 
itself,  and  so  furnish  valuable  data  concerning  it.  A  shaft 
sunk  upon  the  dip  of  a  deposit  has  this  same  advantage ;  but 
here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  term  **  shaft "  does  not 
always  convey  the  same  meaning.  The  ore-miner  uses  the  word 
to  denote  not  only  a  vertical  pit,  but  also  one  sunk  upon  a  vein, 
even  if  the  inclination  is  but  slight.  There  are  portions  of  shafts 
in  Cornwall  which  do  not  dip  more  than  15  degrees  from  the 
horizontal.  Shafts  with  an  inclination  of  60**  or  70**  from  the 
horizontal  are  common  in  vein-mining,  and  no  ore-miner  would 
think  of  calling  them  by  any  other  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  coal-miner  seems  to  confine  the  word  shaft  to  vertical  pits. 
If  a  pit  is  sunk  vertically  till  it  meets  a  seam  of  coal,  and  is  then 
continued  along  the  dip  of  the  bed,  the  latter  sloping  part  of  the 
excavation,  even  if  it  has  a  dip  of  50**  or  60**,  is  called  an  '*  in- 
cline," and  not  a  shaft.  The  term  '*  slope "  is  used  in  places  to 
denote  an  inclined  pit  along  the  dip  of  the  strata. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  deposit  has  been  struck  by  a  shaft, 
incline,  or  level.  The  problem  is  how  to  remove  it  to  the  best 
advantage.  As  the  conditions  are  so  various,  it  is  advisable  to 
classify  the  methods  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit,  and 
treat  separately  the  modes  of  working — (i)  beds ;  (2)  veins;  and 
(3)  masses. 
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BEDS.   —  Two    great    divisions    stand    out    prominentl;  : 

(A)  Nlettiods  in   which   the  bed   is  cut  out  into  pillars;   and 

(B)  methods  in  which  the  bed  is  removed  at  once  without  this 
preliminaiy  treatment.  In  the  former  the  pillars  maj  either  be 
left  aa  permanent  supports,  or  they  may  be  removed  in  a  second 
stage  of  the  process  of  exploitation.  We  have  thus  three  prin- 
cipal processes  of  working  to  consider,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

i[Ai.  Pillars  left  as  permanent  enppoits. 
A.  Pillar  workings.   \ 
|A2.  Pillara  worked  away. 
B.  Longwall  working-. 

A  I.  FillaTB  Iieft  aa  Permanent  Supports. — This  system 
is  adopted  with  minerals  of  no  great  intrinsic  value,  aa  it  is  often 
better  to  lo^  much  of  ihe  mineral  in  the  form  of  pillan^  than  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  artificial  supports  during  the 
period  of  exploitation. 

Tbe  method  can  be  best  understood  by  giving  a  few  charac- 
teristic examples  taken  from  minerals 

of  various  kinds — viz.,  gypsum,  iron  Ttgb.  35a  ft  353. 

pjrrites,  limestone,  salt,  and  >late. 

Gypmrn. — Figs.  352  and  353  i^epre- 
eent  in  section  and  in  plan  the  cham- 
bers and  pillars  of  the  underground 
gypsum  quarries  at  Paris,  which  supply 
the  stoue  from  which  the  well-known 
plaster  is  made.*  The  principal  bed 
is  from  50  to  60  feet  in  thickness. 
Pillars  are  left  10  feet  square  at  tbe  PI     ^     ^ 

base,  and  the  atalU  betweeu  them  are 
■  6feetwide.  The  workings  are  slightly  ^     n     FT 

arched,  and  are  not  carried  up  to  tbe 
true  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  better  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
chambers,  because  heavy  damages  would  have  to  be  paid  if  they 
"  caved  io  "  and  rendered  the  surface  useless.  A  similar  layer  of 
gypsum  left  for  the  floor  prevents  "creep" — that  is  to  say,  arising 
nf  the  floor  owing  to  the  thrust  of  the  pillars,  and  enables  the 
underground  roads  to  be  kept  in  order  with  little  expense. 

In  Nottinghamshire  the  poor  pai-ts  of  the  bed  of  gypxum  are 
left  as  pillars,  and  they  are  sufficiently  frequent  to  prevent  any 
waste  of  good  rock  for  supports. 

/run  Fyriiet. — At  Oae  Coch  Mine,  near  Llanrwst  in  North 
Wales,  tbei-e  is  a  bed  of  iron  pyrites,  about  8  feet  thick,  which 
is  worked  by  leaving  pillars  from  2  to  3  yards  in  diameter,  at 
intervals  of  8  or  10  yards.  The  pillars  are  somewhat  irregular, 
because  where  the  roof   is  firm  and  strong  moi-e  spaoe  cam  be 

•  CalloD,  Lecturci  on  ilinlivj,  vol.  ii.  plale  xli. 
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left  without  support.  If  the  roof  appears  at  all  weak,  the 
pillars  are  made  closer  together.  The  excavations  are  slightly 
arched  at  the  top,  so  as  to  obtain  a  little  more  strength. 

Limestone. — ^A.  considerable  quantity  of  limestone  is  wrought 
in  this  country  by  underground  mining,  especially  in  Wiltahire, 
Worcestershire,  South  Staffordshire,  and  Scotland. 

The  beds  of  freestone  which  are  worked  near  Bath  occur  in  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  vary  from  8  or  9  to  1 8  or  24  feet  in  thickness ; 
the  dip  is  slight,  being  only  i  in  ^^. 

Fio.  355. 
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The  bed  of  stone,  which  it  is  propa^^d  to  work,  is  reached  by 
an  inclined  plane,  and  a  main  heading  is  driven  out  15  to  16 
feet  wide,  with  '*side  holes''  at  right  angles,  as  wide  aA  the 
roof  or  ceiling  will  admit  with  safety,  say  20  feet  to  24  teet, 
leaving  pillars  10  feet  square  and  upwards  (Fig.  354).  If  any 
rock  is  unsound,  it  is  left  as  a  pillar,  and  this  may  cause  some 
irregularity  in  the  plan  of  the  mine. 

The  first  process  in  removing  the  stone  consists  in  excavating 
the  '^  jad,"  a  hoiizontal  groove  at  the  top  of  the  bed,  which  is 

cut  in  for  a  depth  of  5  feet 
Fio.  356.  and  a  width  of  20  to  25 

^rian^  feet  (Figs.  355  and  356). 

After  the  jad  has  been 
excavated  with  the  pick 
(F'g'  3SS\  *  vertical  cut  is 
made  with  a  saw  along  the 
line  BA  (Fig.  356),  and 
another  along  the  line  DC, 
and  a  piece  ABDC,  called  the  "  wrist,"  is  wedged  up  from  the 
bottom  or  off  from  the  side ;  it  breaks  along  the  line  AC.  When 
the  *' wrist"  has  been  removed,  the  blocks  are  simply  cut  out 
with  saws.  These  saws  are  6  or  8  feet  long  by  10  hiches  to  12 
inches  wide.  The  first  saw  used  in  the  jad  has  to  be  narrower, 
and  is  called  the  "  razor  saw." 

The  heaviest  saw  weighs  56  lbs.,  and  the  handle  can  be  fixed 
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as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  (Fig.  1 56),  or  entirely  below  the  eye 
for  working  immediately  below  the  roof. 

When  set  free  by  sawing  on  all  four  sides,  the  block  is  easily 
detached  by  wedges  driven  in  along  a  plane  of  bedding.  The 
blocks  are  lifted  off  by  cranes,  and  either  loaded  at  once  on  to 
trucks  or  stacked  inside  the  quarry,  after  having  been  roughly 
dressed  with  an  axe  or  with  a  saw. 

A  workman  can  saw  15  square  feet  of  the  softest  beds  in  an 
hour. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  there  are  two  beds  of  Upper 
Silurian  limestone  worked  by  true  mining.  The  top  bed  is  from 
16  to  18  feet  thick,  and  it  is  got  by  a  system  of  pillars  and 
chambers.  The  pillars  are  8  yards  square,  and  the  stalls  between 
them  13  to  17  yards.  Near  the  outcrop  both  the  pillars  and  the 
stalls  are  rather  smaller  than  this.  Tiie  top  2  feet  of  stone  are 
left  to  suppoi't  the  roof. 

Salt. — ^The  salt  mines  of  Cheshire  *  are  an  excellent  example  of 
pillar  and  chamber  workings.    The  bed  is  84  feet  thick,  but  only 
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the  bottom  part,  15  to  18  feet  thick,  is  mined.  Pillars  10  yards 
square  are  left  promiscuously,  about  25  yards  apart,  or  closer  if 
thought  desirable  in  any  special  places.  Fig.  357  represents  part  of 
Marston  Hall  Mine  near  North wich.  The  bed  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  is  reached  by  two  perpendicular  shafts  ;  wide  stalls  are  then 
driven  out  on  all  sides.  The  workings  are  advanced  by  making 
an  excavation  in  the  upper  part  called  the  "  roofing  "  (a.  Fig.  358) ; 
and  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  worked  are  got  by 
blasting  slanting  holes.  This  part  is  called  the  "  benching.''  The 
roofing  is  made  by  holing  or  under-cutting  by  hand,  or  better  by 
a  Walker  circular  saw  driven  by  compressed  air  (Fig.  216),  and 
bringing  away  the  salt  by  horizontal  holes  bored  with  a  jumper 
and  charged  with  gunpowder. 

The  old  method  of  working  silt  in  Roumnniaf  was  by  bell- 
shaped  pits,  which  were  widened  out  gradually  till  their  diameter 

*  Dickinson,  "Reports  on  the  Salt  Districts,"  Beports  of  the  Iwtpectors  of 
llineBfoT  the  Year  1881,  p.  d^, 

t  ifottce  hir  la  Roumanie.  Exposition  Dniverealle  de  Parts  en  i88g^  pp.  1 16 
to  119. 
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reached  i6o  to  200  feet  (50  to  60  m.),  after  which  the  sides  were 
carried  down  vertically. 

Nowadays  long  chambers  are  excavated  with  intervening  pUlars. 
A  chamber  in  begun  by  driving  a  level  10  to  50  feet  wide 
(3  to  16  m.),  and  this  is  deepened  and  widened  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  sides  make  an  angle  of  30°  to  45*",  until  the  full  width 
of  1 64 feet  (50  m.),  is  attained;  the  excavation  is  then  continued 
with  vertical  sides.  The  section  therefore  resembles  that  of  an 
ordinary  house.  A  gangway  is  carried  round  the  roof  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  it  regularly. 

At  Turgu  Ocna  Mine  there  are  four  of  these  chambers  which 
will  eventually  vary  from  100  to  160  feet  in  width  (30  to  49  m.) 
and  450  to  560  feet  (138  to  170  m.)  in  length,  and  afford  a  total 
working  area  of  22,000  square  yards  (18,550  square  metres). 

As  regular  blocks  of  almost  uniform  weight  are  preferred  for 
expottation,  great  pains  are  taken  to  get  out  the  rock-salt  in 
the  form  which  meets  with  the  readiest  sale,  and  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  ^  smalls''  to  a  minimum.  The  blocks  are  cut  by  hand 
or  by  machine.  Three  cutting  machines  are  used :  one  makes 
horizontal  cuts  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  chamber, 
the  second  vertical  cuts,  and  the  third  transverse  cuts,  so  as  to 
divide  the  rock-salt  into  regular  cubes,  about  one  foot  on  the  side, 
weighing  132  lbs.  each  (60  kil.). 

Slate. — In  the  B'estiniog  district  in  North  Wales  the  principal 
bed  19  120  feet  {^6^  metres)  thick  in  places,  and  thei*e  are  others 
from  30  to  70  feet  thick ;  these  beds  are  spoken  of  as  ''  veins," 
though  they  are  true  sedimentary  deposits.  The  dip  of  the  beds 
is  from  20""  to  30°  or  35*",  whilst  the  dip  of  the  planes  of  cleavage 
is  about  45°;  the  strike  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  the  strike  of  the  planes  of  bedding. 

The  method  of  working  consists  in  making  a  series  of  parallel 
chambers  (openings)  separated  by  pillars  (toaUs),  These  do  not 
follow  the  dip,  but  run  somewhat  askew,  because  it  is  found 
that  the  slate  rends  well  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage  planes 
in  a  direction  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  dip  exactly.  The 
width  of  the  chambers  along  the  line  of  strike  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  firmness  of  the  bed  selected  as  roof  of  the  chamber, 
and  is  commonly  from  35  to  50  feet.  The  width  of  the  inter- 
vening pilJars  is  usually  somewhat  less. 

The  workings  are  divided  into  a  succession  of  floors  about  50  feet 
one  below  the  other  vertically.  The  first  operation  consists  in  reach- 
ing the  bed  by  means  of  an  adit  or  an  incline  sunk  along  the  dip  of 
the  bed  and  then  levels  are  driven  out  along  the  strike,  A  BC  D  (Fig. 
359)  P^^''  t  ^^S-  3^^>  cross  section),  under  some  bed  which  offers  the 
necessary  guarantee  of  solidity,  very  often  an  altered  volcanic  ash. 
When  a  new  level,  such  as  D  (Fig.  360),  has  been  driven  a  certain 
distance  it  is  connected  with  the  level  above  by  an  inclined  drift 
called  a  "  roof."     The  "  roof,"  or  "  rise  "  as  it  would  be  called  by 
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an  ore-miner,  is  a  passage  about  4  feet  lii^h,  and  4  feet  wide, 
generally  excavated  from  below  upwards,  on  account  of  its  being 
more  economical  to  let  the  broken  rock  fall  into  the  level  underneath 
than  to  draw  it  up  by  hand,  which  becomes  necessary  if  the  pass^tge 
is  made  by  "sinking" — t.e.,  excavating  from  above  downwards. 
The  "roof"  is  usually  carried  up  on  one  side  of  the  proposed  new 
chamber.  The  third  step  in  the  process  is  the  "  widening,"  or 
excavation  of  the  rock  on  one  side  of  the  "  roof,"  until  the  slate  is 
uncovered  for  a  width  of  40  or  50  feet.  The  result  of  this  work  is 
the  formation  of  an  inclined  open  space  40  feet  long,  for  instance, 
along  the  strike,  and  stretching  up  from  one  level  to  the  next  one 
50  feet  above  it  vertically.  While  this  work  is  going  on,  the 
level  is  being  prolonged  ;  a  distance  of  30,  40  or  50  feet  i<« 
left  for  the  pillar,  and  eventually  a  new  "  roof  "  is  put  up  for  a 
second  chamber. 

In  most  coses  the  excavation  of  the  "  roof "  and  the  process 
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of  widening  go  on  at  the  same  time,  because  it  is  found  that  the 
atmosphere  of  a  small  passage  Uke  a  "roof"  naturally  becomes 
bad  during  work,  unless  it  is  provided  with  some  special  venti- 
l  itiug  appliance,  whereas  if  the  amount  of  space  is  increased,  the 
impurities  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  are  spread  over  a 
gi-eater  volume  of  air,  and  the  evil  is  lessened. 

This  preliminary  work  of  driving  levels,  "roofing  up,"  and 
"  widening,"  is  all  done  by  a  special  set  of  men,  known  as 
"miners,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  slate-getters,  who  are 
called  "  rockmen,"  for  slate  is  ^par  exceUenoe  "  the  rock  "  in  the 

district. 

The  productive  peiiod  of  the  life  of  a  chamber  now  begins. 
The  first  duty  of  the  rockmen  is  to  examine  very  carefully  the 
roof  of  the  chamber,  which  ought  to  have  been  left  perfectly 
secure  by  the  niiuers;  but  as  the  rockmen  have  to  work  under 
it  possibly  for  ten  years  or  more,  they  naturally  are  anxious  to 
feel  that  every  chance  of  a  fall  has  been  prevented  as  far  as 
passible.  In  the  early  part  of  the  working  of  a  chamber,  when 
the  roof  is  within  reach,  the  examination  can  be  made  with  ease ; 
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later  on  when  the  slate  has  been  es&ivated,  or  partly  excavated, 
long  laddei-s  are  required,  and  the  task  becomes  much  more 
difficult. 

Having  satisfied  themselves  and  the  agents  that  all  is  safe,  the 
rockmen  proceed  to  remove,  bit  by  bit,  the  huge  mass  of  slate 
lying  between  their  floor  and  the  one  above  it.  Such  a  mass  will 
sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce  merchantable  slate  worth 
;;^i  0,000  or  even  ;;f  15,000,  and  to  give  work  to  a  small  gang  of 
men  for  fifteen  years. 

In  the  plan  (Fig.  359),  the  lines  PP'  are  the  sides  of  the  chambers 
and  also  indicate  the  direction  of  the  '*  pillaring."  When  the  slate 
is  taken  away  a  Inrge  chamber  is  left,  and  the  series  of  chambers 
one  above  the  other  forms  a  huge  continuous  inclined  opening 
stretching  down  from  the  surface,  it  may  be,  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards.  Between  each  two  of  such  openings, 
there  is  the  supportiog  pillar,  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  in  size  to 
that  of  the  excavation.  The  consequence  is  that  very  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  available  slate  is  lost  in  the  form  of  pillai*s ;  much 
again  is  entirely  wasted  in  making  the  preliminary  drivage;  the 
"  roof,"  the  "  widening,*'  and  the  **  free  side."  There  is  a  further 
loss  in  getting  the  blocks  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  in  making 
tlie-e  into  marketable  roofing  slates  or  sld,b6.  indeed  it  is 
rt- ckoned  that  even  a  good  '*  vein  "  will  yield  only  about  40  per 
cent,  in  the  form  of  blocks,  and  that  two-thirds  of  this  are  wasted 
in  the  subsequent  dressing.  Therefore,  the  slate  miner  does  not 
sell  more  than  one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  the  slate  rock  which  he 
lays  bare  in  a  chamber,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  loss  in 
the  form  of  pillars,  which  have  to  be  left  in  the  mine  as  perma- 
nent supports. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  method  of  working.  For  instance, 
at  Aberllefenny  in  Merionethshire,*  a  bed  60  feet  thick,  dipping  at 
an  angle  of  70"",  is  worked  by  alternate  pillars  and  cliambers  with 
a  much  smaller  loss  in  supporting  rock.  The  pillars  are  from 
24  to  30  feet  long,  ard  the  chambers  100  to  187  feet  along  the 
line  of  strike.  Indeed  even  at  Festiniog,  there  are  chambers  at 
Wrysgan  Mine,  where  the  roof  is  very  strong,  more  than  130  feet 
in  length,  whilst  the  pillars  are  only  50  feet. 

At  Angers,  in  France,  the  beds  dip  at  a  high  angle,  and  the 
underground  workings  are  carried  on  like  an  open  quarry 
under  a  strong  roof  of  slate ;  the  floor  is  being  continually 
worked  away  in  steps,  and  an  immense  open  chamber  is  left  with 
perpendicular  sides. 

In  the  French  Ardennes  the  beds  of  slate  are  inclined  at  lower 
angles,  and  iu  this  respect  more  resemble  those  at  Festiniog; 
but  the  pillars  run  indefinitely  along  the  strike,  instead  of 
approaching  the  line  of  dip.     The  cross-section  (Fig.  361)  shows 

*  C.  Le  Neve  Fo.^ter,  **  Notes  on  Aberllefeonj  Slate  Mine,*'  Tram.  B, 
Gto\  Sjc.  CortKca'lf  voL  x.  p.  169. 
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these  pillars  A  A,  and  the  chambers  between  them.  The 
attack  of  the  bed  is  made  from  below,  and  not  from  above  as  in 
Wales,  and  the  slate  is  removed  slice  after  slice  parallel  to  the 
bedding.  The  men  stand  upon  the  rubbish,  which  finally  fills  up 
the  chambers  completely.  In  the  figure  the  upper  chamber  is 
exhausted,  the  next  one  is  half  worked  out,  and  in  the  lowest 
only  one  slice  has  been  taken  off. 

This  method  of  mining  is  favoured  by  the  presence  of  natural 
joints,  which  can  be  utilised  for  forming  the  roofs  of  the  chambers 
without  any  cutting. 

In  this  case  the  walls  of  the  excavation  are  supported 
eventually,  not  only  by  the  pillars,  but  also  by  the  rubbish,  and 
other  instances  may  be  found  where  a  filling  up  with  waste  rock 
constitutes  a  feature  of  the  method  of  working.  For  instance,  the 
thick  seam  of  caraallite  or  kainite  at  Stassfurt  is  worked  by  huge 
chambers,  between  which  pillars  are  left.  The  Prussian  Qovern- 
ment,  fearing  that,  in  spite  of  wide  pillars,  a  ''  caving-in  "  may 
possibly  occur,  has  ordered  all  the  excavations  to  be  filled  up. 
The  cheapest  method  of  doing  this  is  by  working  out  chambers  in 
the  bed  of  rock-salt,  lying  geologically  below  the  potash  salts, 
and  using  the  salt  as  stowing.  The  chambers  in  the  rock-salt 
stand  well  without  fear  of  the  roof  giving  way. 

At  the  Wieliczka  salt  mines  it  has  been  found  that  the  natural 
pillars,  originally  supposed  to  afford  ample  support,  are  not  always 
capable  of  preventing  the  roof  from  falling,  and  in  some  plac^es 
they  are  supplemented  by  huge  timber  frames  (Fig.  268),  which 
are  notiiing  more  than  ''  cogs  "  or  **  pig»ties,''  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

A 2.  Pillar  Workings  with  Temporary  Pillars. —  It  is 
naturally  far  more  satisfactory  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
to  leave  as  little  of  a  deposit  as  possible  :  a  larger  output  can 
be  got  from  a  given  working  area  if  ever3rthing  is  removed,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  after  a  bed  of  mineral  has  been  discovered,  and 
after  all  the  dead  work  of  sinking  shafts  and  driving  levels 
has  been  accomplished,  to  allow  any  of  the  valuable  material, 
the  very  object  of  the  mining,  to  be  left  behind.  We  therefore 
now  come  to  the  cases  in  which  driving  galleries  and  cutting 
up  the  bed  into  pillars  form  only  a  first  stage  in  the  actual 
exploitation. 

The  most  important  example  in  this  country,  after  coal,  is  the 
mining  of  ironstone  in  the  Cleveland  district.  The  bed  has  an 
average  thickness  of  about  12  feet  (Fig.  43)  where  worked. 
If  the  contour  of  the  country  is  not  suitable  for  bringing  in 
adit  levels,  two  vertical  shafts  are  sunk,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  362.  An  almost  level  road,  the  mainway,  is  driven  out 
with  a  width  of  5  yards ;  drivages  are  put  out,  at  right  angles 
to  it,  at  intervals  of  20  yards,  called  bordsj  also  5  yards  wide, 
and  at  distances  of  30  yards  apart  cross-drivages  are  made,  called 
walh.     The»e  are  only  4  yards  wide.     By  this  system  of  galleries, 
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the  bed  is  cut  up  iato  a  series  of  pillars,  30  yards  long  by  20  yards 
wide,  and  owing  to  the  size  of  the  tunnels  the  quantity  of  ore 
got  out  in  this  preliminary  stage  is  by  no  means  small.  When 
the  bed  has  been  divided  up  in  this  way,  the  work  of  removing  the 
pillars  begins.  As  a  rule,  the  attack  begins  on  pillars  situated 
near  the  boundary,  so  that  whilst  the  first  carving  out  proceeded 
towards  the  boundary,  the  removal  goes  on  in  the  opposite  direction 
— viz.,  towards  the  shaft.     A  place  or  drift  a  6  is  worked  across  the 

pillar  for  a  width  of  2  to  4 
Fjo.  362.  yards,    and   then,    starting 

from  the  drift  a  6,  the  rect- 
angle beyond  it  is  removed 
by  drivages,  called  lifts, 
Fometimes  two  in  number, 
sometimes  three,  as  shown 
in  the  figure  and  marked 
I,  2  and  3.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to 
leave  a  little  of  the  pillar, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the 
fallen  ru^)bish  beyond  and 
to  prevent  a  too  sudden  fall 
of  roof.  According  to  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  a  cornfr 
of  the  pillar  that  fs  left,  or  a  narrow  strip  on  one  side.  The 
working  pWe  is  timbered  during  the  removal  of  the  ironstone, 
and  when  all  has  been  taken  out  the  timber  is  withdrawn  and 
the  roof  allowed  to  f»iil.  While  the  lifts  i,  2,  3,  are  being  worked 
away,  another  place  c  di&  being  diiven  across  the  pillar,  which 
is  a  preparation  for  anotl  er  set  of  lifts  4,  5}  6  ;  lastly,  lifts  7, 
8,  9  are  worked  away,  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  small 
corners  or  strips,  the  removal  of  the  pillar  is  complete,  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  fallen  rubbish.  The  ironstone  \&  got  by  boring 
and  blasting  ;  the  holes  are  bored  by  hand  or  by  machine,  and 
gunpowder  is  the  explosive  mostly  used.  The  jumper  employed  and 
the  three  forms  of  mechanical  augers  have  already  been  described. 
Varieties  of  this  method  of  pillar  working  naturally  occur,  but 
they  all  come  back  to  this  main  principle,  when  the  bed  is  of  a 
thickness  which  enables  it  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  operation. 

As  another  example  I  will  take  a  bed  of  alluvial  tin  ore,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  sinking  of  a  shaft 
through  mud  near  Falmouth  (p.  268). 

The  bed  of  stanniferous  gravel  varied  in  thickness  from  3 
inches  to  7  feet,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  not  thick  enough  for  men  to 
stand  upright  when  at  work ;  the  maximum  width  was  100  yards. 
It  was  reache  1  by  a  shaft  D  sunk  through  the  mud  of  the  tidal 
creek,  and  also  by  a  shaft  C  and  level  A  A  in  the  hard  slate 
(Figs.  353  and  364).     Mtin  levels  EE  were  driven  in  the  gravel 
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bed  20  fathoms  apart,  and  air  levels  GK>,  all  strongly  timbered. 
Cross  or  stripping  levels  HH,  14  feet  apart,  were  pushed  out 
from  r:ie  air  level  to  the  other,  and  the  gravel  was  removed 
for  a  distance  of  7  feet  on  each  side,  as  shown  by  the  shading  J. 
The  mud  forming  the  roof  was  allowed  to  faU,  and  fill  up  the 
empty  spaces.  The  gravel  was  wheeled  in  barrows  to  the  main 
levels  £E,  and  conveyed  by  a  railway  to  one  of  the  passes  FF, 
which  led  to  large  bins,  whence  it  could  be  drawn  off  into  waggons 
in  the  main  rock-level  AA,  and  sent  to  the  shaft. 

Drift  mining,  or  the  working  of  auriferous  alluvial  gravel,  is 
carried  on  in  a  similar  manner.  Old  river  beds  which  carry  gold 
are  common  in  California,  and  especially  in  Sierra  and  Placer 
Counties.  These  beds  once  occupied  the  lowest  ground  of  the 
district,  and  became  covered  over  by  true  lava  flows,  volcanic 
ash  and  mud,  sometimes  also  by  the  deposition  of  pipeclay  and 
infusorial  earth.  The  streams  were  diverted  and  cut  themselves 
new  channels,  which  in  process  of  time  were  so  much  deepened 
as  to  lie  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  old  buried 
auriferous  beds.  The  width  and  thickness  of  the  old  gold-bearing 
nlluvia  vary  greatly,  as  might  be  expected  from  observing  the 
bed  of  a  river  at  the  present  day,  and  the  gold  is  not  uniformly 
distributed  in  the  gravel.  The  total  thickness  of  the  gold- 
bearing  gravel  may  amount  to  as  much  as  600  feet.  In  drift- 
mining  the  workings  are  confined  to  the  "pay-lead,"  usually  the 
very  bottom  of  the  channel,  varying  from  100  to  150  feet  in  width 
on  an  average.*  Where  there  is  a  rich  gravel  with  $5  to  $8  per 
cubic  yard,  the  leads  may  be  only  50  to  75  feet  wide;  where 
gravel  with  $2  to  ^4  is  being  mined,  they  are  often  300  feet  to 
400  feet  wide. 

By  tracing  the  junction  of  the  underlying  slate  and  the 
volcanic  capping  (Fig.  365 1),  an  idea  is  obtained  of  the  run  of  the 
ancient  valley,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  reaching  the  old 
river-bed,  either  by  an  adit  driven  into  the  hillside,  or  by  a  shaft 
sunk  from  the  top.  Working  by  shafts  entails  the  expense  of 
winding  and  pumping,  and  adits  are  therefore  preferred.  In 
fixing  a  position  for  the  adit,  care  is  taken  to  start  it  so  th&t  it 
wiU  come  in  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  gold-bearing  gravel, 
and  so  that  it  will  afford  sufficient  tip-room  for  the  waste  material. 
The  adit  of  the  Foi-est  Hill  Divide  Company,  Placer  County,  is  600 
yards  long,  some  others  are  nearly  a  mile  in  length  before  getting 
underneath  the  old  channeL  When  the  goal  has  thus  been  attained, 
a  level  is  driven  in  the  general  direction  of  the  ''  lead,"  or,  roughly 
speaking,  at  right  angles  to  the  first  part  of  the  adit ;  the  whole 
of  this  work  is  carried  on  in  the  slate  or  '*  bed-rock,"  in  order 

*  Hammond,  "  The  Anriferoas  Gravels  of  California,"  California  8iaU 
Mining  Bureau^  Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  State  Mineralojietf  Sacramento* 
1890, 
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to  save  the  cost  of  timbering  and  repairs,  ivhich  would  be 
considerable  in  the  gravel  itself.  Rises  {upraiaesy  U.S.A.)  are 
put  up  into  the  gravel  bed,  and,  after  a  preliminary  division  into 
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blocks  by  a  series  of  cross  drivages,  the  bed  is  worked  away.  The 
gravel  is  wheeled  to  the  rises  (pasBes,  chutes^  U.S.A.)  leading  to 
the  main  tunnel,  and  thence  drops  into  waggons  which  are  drawn 
out  by  horses  to  the  surface. 
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It  is  reckoned  in  Placer  County,  Califomiii,*  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  mine  producing  250  tons  (or  carloads)  of  gravel  a  day,  the 
total  cost  of  getting,  tramming,  washing  and  agency  is  about 
$i.Jo,  or  49.  6d.,  per  ton.  The  yield  in  this  region  varies  from 
f  I  to  $10  per  ton  (carload,)  and  may  be  taken  at  $2.50  or  106. 
per  ton  on  an  average. 

The  method  of  working  by  temporary  pillars  is  not  confined  to 
beds  of  small  or  medium  thickness. 

The  lead-beai*ing  sandstone  at  Mechemich  furnishes  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  rock  which,  though  far 
from  being  hard,  wUl  nevertheless  allow  large  excavations  to 
be  made  without  any  timber.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  bed  of  sandstone  is  sometimes  as  much  as  100  feet  thick. 
Drivages  are  made  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  bed,  about  2  m. 
high  by  2  m.  wide,  and  these  are  followed  by  a  series  of  cross 
drivages,  dividing  the  bed  up  into  a  number  of  square  pillars, 
6  m.  by  6  m.,  or  8  m.  by  8  m.,  resembling  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board.  Then,  beginning  at  the  outer  part  of  the  boun- 
dary of  the  sett,  the  miners  proceed  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
sandstone  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  and  at  last  let  the  roof  of 
conglomerate  fall  in.  As  a  rule  they  convert  the  space  covered 
by  four  adjacent  pUlars  into  one  chamber.  This  is  done  by 
cutting  round  each  of  the  four  pillars  and  gradually  reducing  it 
in  size,  until  at  last  there  is  an  open  space  where  the  four  pillars 
stood,  say  a  square  22  to  24  yards  (20  to  22  m.)  on  the  side,  the 
height  still  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  drivages — i.e., 
2  metres.  Standing  upon  the  broken  rock,  the  men  now  attack  the 
roof,  which  they  can  often  get  away  in  layers  of  about  5  feet  in 
thickness,  by  cutting  a  big  groove  round  the  periphery  of  the 
chamber  and  often  putting  in  a  suitable  blast.  The  central  part 
will  then  fall  in  one  mass  breaking  up  as  it  strikes  the  ground. 
A  second  layer  is  taken  off  and  the  chamber  again  heightened 
5  feet.  While  this  work  is  going  on  the  roof  is  sounded  by  being 
struck  with  a  long  pole.  The  miners  learn  by  the  sound  given  out 
whether  the  rock  is  firm  or  not,  and  regulate  their  work 
accordingly.  They  work  upwards  till  they  reach  the  conglomer- 
ate, and  having  cleared  out  all  the  ore  allow  the  roof  to  fall  in. 
It  is  important  that  the  roof  should  fall  in,  because,  as  long  as 
it  remains,  it  throws  its  weight  upon  the  other  adjacent  pillars  ; 
but  when  it  has  come  down,  the  pillars  have  only  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  strata  immediately  above  them.  In  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  the  chambers  are  sometimes  made  larger,  and  six  pillars 
are  taken  instead  of  four.  With  a  very  strong  roof  the  chambers 
may  even  cover  an  area  of  109  yards  by  43  yards  (100  m.  by  40  m.). 

At  Mechemich  the  workings  are  arranged  so  that  the  chamber 
remains  open  until  the  last  moment,  the  roof  not  falling  in  till 

*  **  Berfan&nniBche  Mitlheilongen  von  derPariserWeltaastellang/'  1889^ 
D,  u,  k.  Zeitung,  1890,  p.  3 14* 
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tbe  completion  of  the  process  of  excavation.  The  sulphur  seams  of 
Sicily  are  wrought  difierently.*  The  thick  beds  are  pierced  by 
networks  of  tunnels  superposed  one  above  the  other,  and  the 
workings  are  allowed  to  fall  in.  After  a  time,  when  the  collapse 
is  complete,  the  miners  make  drivages  in  the  mass  of  crushed  and 
broken  pillars,  and  so  reap  a  second  harvest. 

The  details  of  the  mode  of  procedure  are  as  follows :  When  the 
dip  of  the  beds  is  less  than  30'',  one  set  of  tunnels  is  driven  along 
the  strike  and  another  set  along  the  line  of  dip.  The  tunnels  are 
made  8  to  13  feet  (2.5  to  4  m.)  wide.  Those  along  the  strike  are 
8  to  13  feet  apart,  and  those  along  the  dip  10  to  16  feet  apart, 
leaving  rectangular  pillars  between  them.  If  the  dip  exceeds 
45^,  tunnels  as  before  are  driven  along  the  strike,  and  these  are 
intersected  by  horizontal  cross  tunnels  running  from  the  roof  to 
tbe  floor  of  the  deposit.  The  height  and  width  of  these  tunnels 
do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  10  feet  (3  m.).  If  the  bed  is  thick  the 
tunnels  are  traced  out  in  superposed  planes,  leaving  a  solid  slice 
of  ground  8  to  10  feet  (2.5  to  3  m.)  thick  between  any  two 
successive  networks  of  drivages. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  is  now  complete,  and  it  is  followed 
by  the  thinning  of  the  pillars.  Beginning  near  the  boundary  of 
the  mine,  a  tunnel  is  driven  through  a  pillar,  or  two  tunnels  are 
driven  if  it  is  a  big  one.  The  sides  of  the  tunnels  are  cut  away 
gradually,  until  at  last  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  rock 
breaks  down  what  remains  of  the  pillar;  sometimes  shots  are 
put  in  to  effect  or  hasten  the  fall.  As  much  sulphur  rock  as 
possible  is  taken  out,  and  the  next  pillar  is  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  so  on,  always  proceeding  from  the  boundary  towards 
the  shaft. 

This  method  of  working  has  been  the  cause  of  the  worst  accidents 
and  of  the  majority  of  the  flres,  especially  when  the  stratum  is 
thick,  and  seveitJ  sets  of  tunnels  have  been  driven  one  above  the 
other.  In  some  parts  of  the  Colle  Groce  mines,  Lercara,  there 
have  been  as  many  as  ten  working  horizons  one  above  the  other, 
each  horizon,  or  slice,  being  16  feet  (5  m.)  thick,  and  the  bed  itself 
164  feet  (50  m.).  Sometimes  mines  of  this  kind  have  '^  caved  in" 
of  themselves ;  in  other  cases  the  general  breaking  up  and  crushing 
together  has  been  produced  intentionally  by  bringing  down  some 
of  the  lowest  pillars  by  a  few  shots.  During  this  crush  the  heat 
produced  by  the  friction  of  great  masses  of  rock  falling  against 
one  another  is  sufficient  to  make  the  sulphur  take  fire.  The  mine 
is  then  closed,  and  the  fire  eventually  dies  out  for  want  of  oxygen, 
though  there  are  instances  of  fires  going  on  burning  for  more 
than  sixty  years.     When  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be  completely 

*  ^  Sui  sistemi  di  lavorazione  impiegati  nelle  sol  fare  del  gmppo  di 
CoUe  Croce  in  Lercara,  e  sni  provvedimenti  da  adottarsi  per  migliorame  le 
condizloni  di  sicnrezza,"  Bivista  dd  servizio  minerario  jm  i8S8^  Florence, 
1S90,  pp.  67  to  99. 
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extinguidhed,  work  is  begun  in  the  broken  mass,  by  dnving  a 
series  of  tunnels,  along  much  the  same  lines  as  those  made 
originally  in  the  virgin  bed.  The  tunnels  are  supported  by  walling 
and  timber.  A  similar  network  is  then  made  at  a  level  i8  feet 
(5.50  m.)  above,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  three  such  sets  of 
levels  in  '*  the  broken "  one  above  the  other.  The  tunnels  of 
the  lowest  horizon  are  widened  out,  and  by  mnans  of  suitable  shots 
the  whole  mass  of  broken  rock  is  made  to  fall  again,  and  of  course 
the  tunnels  disappear.  This  process  of  making  a  network  of  levels 
at  two  or  three  horizons  is  repeated,  and  the  ''caving-in"  is 
brought  about  again  imtil  the  stdphur-bearing  rock  is  exhausted, 
or  so  much  barren  stuff  from  the  roof  is  mixed  with  it  as  to 
make  the  work  unprofitable. 

The  crushes  themselves  have  not  generally  been  accompanied  by 
accidents,  but  work  in  the  broken  ground  has  been  very  fatal 

For  working  these  deposits,  and  especially  the  thick  ones,  a 
filling-up  method  is  preferable,  and  the  '*  ginesi,*'  or  residues  from 
the  treatment  of  the  sulphur-rock  in  kilns,  are  ready  at  hand  as 
the  most  convenient  material  for  the  purpose. 

The  fiUing-Qp  method  enables  the  sulphur  bed  to  be  worked 
away  completely,  whereas  with  the  method  of  networks  of  drivages 
followed  by  falls,  fully  one-fifth  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  mineral 
is  lost.  Besides,  there  are  fires  and  sub^dences  of  the  ground 
causing  fissures  which  let  water  in,  and  therefore  producing  more 
danger  to  the  men  and  also  to  the  adjoining  mines. 

Tbe  Italian  Inspectors  of  Mines  are  of  opinion  that  poor 
beds,  which  could  not  be  wrought  profitably  by  the  filling-up  pro- 
cess, may  in  certain  exceptional  cases  be  worked  by  the  old  method, 
because  the  firmness  of  the  rock  increases  as  the  percentage  of 
sulphur  diminishes.  However,  they  limit  the  number  of  super- 
posed working  floors  to  three,  and  stipulate  that  an  upper  floor 
shall  be  entirely  worked  out  before  a  lower  one  is  taken  away. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  year  1889*  only  45  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur  produced  in  Sicily  came  from  virgin  ground,  and  that  all 
the  rest  was  obtained  from  drivings  among  broken  pillars  and 
workings  that  had  **  caved  in.'' 

B.  Longwall. — Having  discussed  the  various  ways  of  work- 
ing a  bed  by  permanent  or  temporary  pillars,  we  now  come  to 
the  so-called  longwall  method.  In  this  case  there  is  no  pre- 
liminary carving  out  into  pillars,  but  the  mineral  is  worked  away 
in  long  faces,  whence  the  name  applied  to  the  system. 

A  typical  case  is  found  in  the  workings  for  copper  shale  in 
the  Mansfold  district,  Germany.t 

*  Siviata  del  servizio  minerario  nel  iSSg^  p.  76. 

t  This  accoant  of  the  workings  of  the  copper  shale  is  based  upon  the 
description  in  the  pamphlet,  "  Der  Kapferschieferbergbaa  und  der  Hutten- 
betrieb  snr  Verarbeitnog  der  gewonnenen  Minem  in.  den  beiden  Mansfeldfr 
Ivreisen  der  Preuss.  Provinz  Sacbsen,i889,"  and  apon  personal  observations. 
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The  bed,  as  already  mentioned,  is  usuaHy  from  3  to  5  inches 
thick,  but  it  makes  up  for  its  thinness  and  poverty  by  its 
uniformity  of  yield,  at  all  events  compared  with  a  mineral  vein. 

It  is  worked  for  a  distance  of  11  miles  (18  kil.)  along  the  strike, 
and  the  present  plan  of  operations  consists  in  having  a  set  of 
shafts  for  every  2i  miles  (4  kil.),  that  is  to  say  a  set  of  shafts 
serves  for  the  workings  i^  mile  (2  kil.)  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
great  difficulties  encountered  in  sinking  shafts  through  the  watery 
measures  above  the  copper  shale  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  driving  out  long  crosscuts  to  intersect  the  bed  on  the 
floor  side.  These  crosscuts  can  be  driven  with  speed  by 
machine-drills,  and  various  mechanical  means  are  available  for 
haulage.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  im- 
provements which  have  been  introduced  into  shaft  sinking  by  the 
Kind'Chaudron  process,  much  time  is  required  and  a  very  heavy 
expenditure  of  oipital.  There  is  also  the  consideration  that  if 
the  shafts  were  on  the  roof  side,  crosscuts  would  have  to  be 
driven  at  the  level  of  the  adit  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water. 
These  crosscuts  would  sometimes  traverse  the  troublesome 
gypseous  measures,  full  of  unknown  pools,  and  they  would  be 
above  the  worked-out  bed  of  copper  shale  and  therefore  be  subject 
to  slight  sinkings  of  the  ground.  Crosscuts  in  the  measures 
below  the  copper  shale  do  not  present  these  difficulties.  Of 
course  it  would  be  possible  to  lift  the  water  to  the  surface  and  not 
discharge  it  into  the  adit.  This  would  entail  extra  expense  for 
pumping,  and  in  this  particular  instance  there  is  the  further 
objection  that  the  water  is  so  salt  that  it  cannot  be  discharged 
without  damage  into  any  small  brook.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  conduct  it  into  a  river  like  the  Saale,  too  big  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  briny  stream  from  the  mines. 

The  workings  are  arranged  in  a  succession  of  floors  taken 
exactly  62.7  m.  apart.  This  distance  is  the  equivalent  of  30 
German  fathoms,  and  is  68^  yards.  To  save  expense,  crosscuts 
are  put  out  from  the  shaft  at  every  second  floor,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  vertically  125.4  metres  one  below  the  other.  Drivages 
along  the  strike  are  pushed  out  on  each  side  of  the  crosscut, 
and  by  putting  up  ''rises"  each  level  is  brought  into  com- 
munication with  the  one  above.  Intermediate  tunnels  are  then 
driven  along  the  shale  from  a  point  midway  between  the  two 
crosscuts,  and  the  bed  is  now  traversed  by  levels  along  the 
strike,  at  intervals  of  62.7  metres  vertically,  which  constitute  the 
main  working  roadways.  As  the  dip  is  about  5"*  or  6°,  the  distance 
from  one  main  roadway  to  the  next  is  as  much  as  600  to  800 
yards,  and  constitutes  a  long  working  face  or  "longwalL"  In 
Fig.  366,  AB  represents  a  main  level,  and  CD  the  next  one 
below  it.  E  F  is  the  working  face,  which  is  cut  away  gradually 
till  it  becomes  £'  F,  and  then  £"  F',  and  so  on. 

This  working  face  is  occupied  by  a  string  of  miners,  in  fact  as 
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man;  are  emplpTsd  as  the  space  will  accommodate.  The  workman 
lies  upon  his  left  «de,  repoBiDg  upon  a  shoulder-board  and  a  leg- 
board.  The  latter  is  strapped  to  the  thigh,  but  the  fonser  is  free, 
and  is  shifted  as  required.  The  work  comprises  the  followiug  suc- 
oessive  operations— { i)  Holing  with  the  pick ;  (3)  wedging  down 
the  copper  shale ;  (3)  blasting  down  the  roof ;  (4)  stoning  the 
deads.  The  holing  is  done  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bed  of 
copper  ore,  along  the  hard  and  smooth  floor.  Enough  of  the  roof 
Is  taken  down  to  give  the  miner  just  room  enough  to  do  his  work. 
It  is  best  to  have  as  much  as  33  inches  (58  cm.),  but  if  there  is  a 
convenient  smooth  plane  of  bedding  for  forming  tbe  roof  at  a 
height  of  18^  inches  {47  cm.)  no  more  is  taken  down ;  indeed,  in 
some  exceptional  cases  the  height  is  only  15  J  inches  (40  cm.). 

Fio.  366. 

.    _^     -       _?'-*"  j\  '  '. 
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The  barren  rock  serves  as  material  for  stowing  or  filling  up,  and 
as  the  quantity  is  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  some  of  it 
has  to  be  drawn  up  to  tbe  surface. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  roads  for  taking  away  the  ore  from 
the  face,  and  they  are  formed  by  reserving  passages  in  the 
stowing  and  by  blasting  down  the  roof,  so  as  to  give  suffi- 
cient height.  These  divisional  roads  are  shown  by  the  letters 
a  b,e  d,e  f,  ka.  The  iaterval  between  them  varies  from  50 
to  130  yards;  and  in  all  casee  there  are  diagonal  branch  roads 
leading  from  the  railroad  towards  the  face,  which  is  finally 
reached  by  the  so-callod  "  Fabrten."  Thty  are  low  passages  in 
the  stowing,  along  which  the  ore  is  dragged  by  boys  in  little  carts. 
The  diagonal  roads,  however,  are  made  5  feet  high  by  blasting 
down  the  roof.  Owing  to  the  small  scale  of  the  diagram  it  is 
impossible  to  show  all  tbe  branch  roads  connecting  the  working 
face  with  the  levels  running  along  the  strike.  The  direction 
given  to  the  working  face  is  a  matter  of  importance,  for  it 
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enables  the  amount  of  pressure  coming  upon  the  rock  to  be  varied. 
The  pressure  is  felt  most  when  the  face  is  parallel  to  the  strike 
and  the  working  carried  up  to  the  rise ;  it  is  felt  least  when  the 
face  is  parallel  to  the  strike  and  the  work  is  proceeding  down- 
wards. If  the  face  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  dip, 
the  pressure  is  intermediate  in  amount.  Therefore  bj  regulating 
the  line  of  the  face,  the  mining  authorities  have  it  in  their  power 
to  cause  what  amount  of  pressure  thej  think  most  desirable  for 
the  work.  As  a  rule  the  line  chosen  for  the  working  face  lies 
pninewhere  between  the  line  of  strike  and  the  line  of  greatest 
dip. 

in  new  ground  in  the  deeper  workings,  holing  with  the  pick 
is  a  very  laborious  operation,  and  has  on  that  account  been  given 
up  ;  in  such  places  the  shale  is  got  by  blasting.  After  the  lapse 
of  three-quarters  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half,  when  a  large  area 
has  been  worked  away  and  the  roof  begins  to  subside  upon  the 
stowing,  pressure  is  felt  on  the  working  face  and  the  holing  be- 
comes much  easier.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs 
as  soon  as  possible,  Jager  drills  worked  by  compressed  air  have 
been  employed  in  getting  the  ore. 

The  Mansfeld  longwall  has  the  peculiarity  that  more  deads 
are  produced  than  can  be  stowed  away  in  the  excavations ;  theee 
are  therefore  packed  very  full  and  the  amount  of  subsidence  is 
not  great. 

In  some  other  varieties  of  the  longwall  method  there  is  no 
stowing  at  all  and  the  roof  is  allowed  to  fall  in,  or  the  amount 
of  rubbish  produced  by  the  seam  is  insufELcient  to  fill  up  the  empty 
spaces.  There  is  also  a  diversity  of  practice  with  regard  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  longwall  face  is  carried,  sometimes  the 
seam  is  worked  by  longwaU  outwards — that  is  to  say,  the  face 
is  carried  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  shaft  towards  the 
boundary  of  the  property,  in  others  it  is  carried  ''  homewards " 
from  the  boundary  towaixls  the  shaft. 

2.  VEINS. — In  the  case  of  a  vein,  an  exploratoiy  pit  is 
often  sunk  upon  it  for  20  or  30  fathoms,  and,  if  the  indica- 
tions found  in  driving  out  levels  warrant  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  mine,  a  first  working  shaft  is  put  down  to 
intersect  the  lode  at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  or  more  from  the 
surface.  Crosscuts  are  then  driven  out  at  intervals  of  10^  15, 
or  20  fathoms  to  reach  the  lode  as  shown  in  Fig.  367,  which 
represents  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  strike. 
Sometimes  the  main  shafts  are  carried  down  all  the  way  along 
the  dip  of  the  vein,  though  perpendicular  shafts  have  the 
advantage  of  being  better  suited  for  quick  winding  and 
cheap  pumping,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rapid  ascent  and  descent 
of  the  miners  in  cages.  If  an  inclined  shaft  appears  to  be 
advisable,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  sink  it  in  a  straight 
line.     The  worst  shafts  are  the  crooked  ones  so  common  in 
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Cornwall,  Tcrtical  petiMpa  for  tbe  fiist  hondred  bitboms  nntil  the 
loda  ia  Btmcl:,  and  then  canied  downwanls  along  Ha  vaiTing 

Whaiever  kind  of  abaft  is  adopted,  levels  are  driven  oat  along 
tbe  strike  <d  tbe  lode, as  shown  in  tbe  loogitudinal  section  (Fig.  368), 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  valoable  ore-bodiee  ench  as  are 
represented  bj  the  stippled  portaons  of  the  figure.  For  the 
purpose  of  affording  ventilatioii,  and  still  farther  exploring  the 
gnMud  and  workuig  it,  intermediate  shafts,  called  winze* 
(Cornwall),  or  aumpt  (North  Wales),  are  sunk  in  the  lode  from 
one  level  to  the  other.  In  some  cases  tbe  ctnnmiuucating  passage 
is  excavated  upwards,  or,  in  othw  words,  the  miner  "  puts  up  a 
Fio.  3S;.  no-  368. 


rise."     When  the  communicntioD  is  complete,  there  is  no  diiTer- 
eiice  whatever  between  a  riise  aed  a  winze. 

Od  looking  at  the  longitudinal  section  (Fig.  36S),  which  ma;  be  • 
regarded  as  representing  a  common  state  of  things,  it  will  at  once 
be  remarked  that  only  certain  parts  of  the  vein  are  valuable. 
When  dealing  with  a  bed  or  seam,  we  constantly  find  that  the 
whole  area  covered  by  it  can  be  worked  away  profitably.  With 
a  lode  this  is  the  exception,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  exploit- 
ation is  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  The  vein-miner  has  to 
remove  portions  of  a  sheet-like  deposit  usually  dipping  at  a  high 
nngle,  and  tbe  bed-miner  to  excavate  the  whole  of  a  sheet-like 
deposit  lying  frequently  nearly  horizontal.  Tbe  unworked  por- 
tions of  the  lode  serve  to  support  the  hanging  wall,  and  form  in 
this  way  tbe  equivalent  of  irregular  pillars. 

The  actual  mode  of  removing  the  valuable  part  of  the  lode 
itHelf  depends  a  great  deal  upon  circumstuices — viz.,  its  width, 
the  nature  of  its  conteuts,  and  that  of  the  walls  or  enclosing 
itjck  i   but  the  methods  of   working  may  generally  be  brought 
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under  one  of  two  heads — viz.,  underhand  stoping  or  overhand 
Btoping.  The  word  ''  stope  **  is  equivalent  to  step,  and  the  term 
^'  stoping''  means  working  away  any  deposit  in  a  series  of  steps. 
Underhand  or  bottom  stopes  are  workings  arranged  like  the 
steps  of  a  staircase  seen  from  above,  whilst  overhand  or  back 
stopes  are  like  similar  steps  seen  from  underneath.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  both  are 
largely  used. 

We  will  first  take  undeihand  stoping,  as  this  is  the  older 

Fig.  370. 


Fig.  369. 
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method.  In  the  old  days  the  miner  began  in  the  Hoor  of  the  level 
(Fig.  369),  and  sank  down  a  few  feet,  removing  the  part  i ;  he 
followed  with  2,  3,  4,  &c,^  until  the  excavation  finally  presented 
the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  370.  Any  valueless  rock  or  mineral 
was  deposited  upon  platforms  of  timber  (sttdU),  and  the  ore  was 
drawn  up  into  the  level  by  a  windlass.  One  great  disadvantage 
of  this  method  was  the  cost  of  winding  up  the  ore  and  water  by 
hand  labour.  At  the  present  day  the  disadvantage  would  not  be 
so    great,  because  power  is   so  „ 

easily  conveyed  to  underground  "  ^    ' 

^vinches  by  compressed  air  or  eleo-     //  //  /  ^ / /  /fl/////  // 
tricity.     There  always  remains,    ^   ^  ^'    ^  ^  '  ' — I    (  (  i I     ■ 
however,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding much  timber  for  the  stulls, 
if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
worthless  stuff  in  the  vein,  or  if    / 

the  sides  are  weak.     The  advan-    Z 

tages  are  that  ore  can  be  worked    ///  /////////////// 
away  as  soon  as  a  level  is  driven, 

that  the  men  are  always  boring  downwards,  and,  lastly,  that  the 
ore  can  be  carefully  picked  after  it  \&  broken,  without  fear  of  auy 
valuable  particles  being  lost. 

A  more  economical  method  of  working  by  underhand  stopes, 
and  one  largely  employed  in  Cornwall  at  the  present  day,  consists 
in  reserving  any  attack  upon  the  ore-ground  until  a  lower  level 
has  been  driven.  A  connection  is  then  made  between  the  two 
levels  by  sinking  a  winze  from  the  upper  one,  or  by  putting  up 
a  rise  from  the  lower  one. 

The  work  of  stoping  is  commenced  from  the  two  upper  ends  of 
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this  intermediate  sbaft,  and  the  lode  is  removed  in  a  Bucceeston 
of  Btepe,  the  workings  aaeuming  the  &ppearaiice  exhibited  in  Fig. 
371.  Thestepsaregener-  j^  „j 

ally  made  st«ep,  eo  that 
the  ore  may  readily  roll 
down  into  the  winze,  and 
so  that  the  boreholes  may 
do  better  execution ;  but 
these  steep  stopes  are 
dangerous  if  a  man  hnp- 
«nB  to  slip  and  fall.  The 
lugfl  open  chasms  left  by 
tha  removal  of  a  wide  lode 
in  this  way  are  also  a 
source  of  danger.  For 
there  is  always  a  risk  of 
falls  of  rock,  and  from 
places  which  cannot  easily 
be  examined. 

KgB.  373  and  373  ex- 
plain the  general  arranj^e- 
ments  for  working  Dol- 
coath,  the  largest  tin  mine 
in  Cornwall  The  lode, 
after  producing  copper 
ores  for  a  considenible 
depth,  changed  its  char- 
acter and  became  rich  in 
tin.  The  workings  for  tin 
are  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  granite.  The 
section  (Fig,  373)  shows 
that  the  main  shaft  of  the 

mine  ia  at  first  vertical  and  then  carried  down  on  tbe  dip  of  the 
Pio  «i  lode.    Themineisnowconaider- 

*  ablydeeperthanindicatedin  the 

figures,  but  the  method  of  work- 
ing remains  the  same. 

The    process    of  overhand 

Btoping  is  precisely  the  reverse 

of  that  which  has  been  dee- 

,iO'/    cribed :  tbe  work  is  commenced 

y/    from  a  rise  (Fig.  374,   A),  or 

.'.'."".'T"? — better,  from  the  two  ends  of  a 

'//////<///////////////     ™2»  (Fig.  3,4,  B).    AsK,oo 

as  the  men  have  excavated  a 

sufficient  height  of  tbe  level,  they  put  in  strong  pieces  of  timber 

from  wall  to  wall  (tUmpels,  eltiU-piecea),  and  cover  these  cross- 
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pieces  with  boards  or  poles,  and  throw  down  the  rubbish  upon 
the  pIstForm  (ttuU,  bunning)  thus  formed.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rubbish,  chimney-like  openings  {miila,  paaaea)  ore  reeerred,  lined 
with  bo&rds  or  dry  walling,  aud  closed  at  the  bottom  with  shoota 
provided  with  doors.     The  ore  is  thrown  into  these  passes,  which 

FiQ.  375.  BtO.  37& 
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are  tapped  when  neceessiy.     The  ore  falls  into  the  tram-waggoa 
placed  ready  to  receive  it 

Fig-  375  is  a  transverse  section,  showing  the  rubbish  resting 

on  the  stulls.     This  may  be  called  the  typical  mode  of  stoping, 

when  the  lode  affords  enough  rubbish  for  the  men  to  stand  on, 

and  to  keep  them  close  to  the  rock  they  are  attacking.     Very 

often  such  is  not  the  case,  and  the  whole  of  the  lode  has  to  be  sent 

lip  to  the  surface  for  treatment.     If 

Flo.  377'  the  walls  are  firm,  a  stuU  is  put  in, 

find  a  sufficient  henp  of  broken  ore  is 

left  upon  it  to  give  the  men  good 

standing  ground;  the  excess  is  thrown 

over  the  ends  of  the  stull,  or  the  great 

heap  is  tapped  by  cutting  a  bole  in 

the  supporting  platform  and  letting 

n.  quantity  of  ore  run  down  into  the 

level. 

Another  method  consists  in  putting 

in    temporary    stages   or    platforms 

upon  which  the  men  stand  to  do  their 

work,  whilst  the  excavation  is  left  as 

nn  open  space  (Fig.  376).     This  mode 

of  working  is  incompatible  with  weak 

walls.     If  a  lode  does  not  afford  rubbish  enough  for  completely 

filling  up  the  excavated  space,  or  if  it  is  too  narrow  for  the  moo 

to  do  their  work  comfortably,  one  of  the  walls  may  be  cut  into  and 

blasted  down  (Fig.  377),  in  order  to  give  the  men  a  firm  bed  of 

rnhhifih  to  stand  on  while  at  work,  and  to  prevent  any  chance  of  a 

colhipse  of  the  mine.     In  certain  special  cases  rubbish  is  sent  down 

fi-oin  ibe  eui'face  to  till  up  the  excavations. 
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The  advantages  of  overhand  stoping  are — that  the  miner  is 
asosted  b;  gravity  in  his  work,  that  do  ore  or  rock  has  to  be 
drawn  up  by  hand  labour,  and  that  less  timber  is  required.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  miner  is  always  menaced  by  falls  of  the  roof 
of  hie  working  place  ;  but  as  be  is  close  by,  he  can  constantly  test 
the  solidity  of  the  roof  and  sides  by  sounding  them  with  his 
sledge.  If  the  rock  rings  clearly  he  feels  safe,  but  if  it  emits 
a  di^  hollow  sound  he  knows  that  it  must  be  taken  down  at 
once,  or  be  supported  in  some  way.  A  last  disadvantage  of 
overhand  compared  with  underhand  stopee,  is  the  chance  of 
valuable  particles  of  ore  being  lost  in  the  rubbish  ;  but  this  loss 
can  be  prevented  by  laying  down  planks  or  sheets  of  iron  while 
the  lode  is  being  broken  down. 

When  very  wide  lodes  have  to  be  worked,  recourse  is  often 
had  to  a  filling-up  method,  and,  indeed,  such  a  method  becomes 
imperative  if  the  sides  are  weak.  The  great  lode  at  the  famous 
Van  Mine,  in  Montgomeryshire,  once  the  premier  lead  mine 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  had 

to  be  worked  in  this  farfiion,  ^^^-  378. 

and  as  the  work  was  carried 
out  very  carefully  and  sys- 
tematic^y,  no  better  example 
of  the  method  can  be  chosen. 
The  lode  is  evidently  a  fis- 
sure vein  as  it  cuts  across  the 
planee  of  bedding  and  of 
cleavage  of  the  adjacent  slate 
rock.  It  is  composed  of  three 
parts :  the  Jlucan  at  soft  lode 
B  (Fig.  37S),  the  bastard  lode 
O,  and  the  regular  lode  E. 
The  flucan  consists  of  clay 
and  soft  broken  slate.     The 

bastard  lode  is  a  mass  of  slate  rock,  4  or  5  fathoms  wide,  between 
the  flucan  and  the  regular  lode ;  it  is  much  softer  than  the  true 
couTitry,  and,  though  intersected  by  numerous  small  strings  of 
galena,  is  rarely  rich  enough  to  be  worked.  The  regular  lode  consists 
of  masses  of  slate  traversed  by  veins  of  galena,  or  it  is  a  breccia  of 
fragments  of  slate  cemented  together  by  quartz,  galena  and  blende. 
The  regular  lode  was  at  times  as  much  as  48  feet  (14.6a  m.)  wide, 
and  if  the  excavation  formed  by  the  removal  of  such  a  quantity  of 
rock  had  been  left  open,  the  hanging  wall  would  speedily  have 
fallen  in,  and  indeed  even  during  the  progress  of  tJie  work  the 
men  would  have  been  exposed  to  very  great  danger,  A  filling-up 
method  was  therefore  adopted,  and  as  soon  as  the  ore  had  been 
removed  the  open  spaces  were  packed  with  rubbish. 

Crosscuts  were  driven  out  at  vertical  intervals  of  about  15  fathoms 
to  reach  i\\.ajiucan  B,  which  was  chosen  for  diiving  a  preliminary 
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east  and  west  level  on  account  of  its  softness.  This  preliminary 
]evel  enabled  the  regular  lode  to  be  reached  very  quickly  in  several 
places  by  short  crosscuts,  from  which  the  first  level  in  the  lode 
was  pushed  out  east  and  west. 

The  next  process  consisted  in  stripping  away  both  sides  of  the 
level,  as  far  as  the  footwall  on  the  north  and  the  bastard  lode 
on  the  south,  unless  the  latter  happened  to  be  productive,  in 
which  case  it  likewise  was  excavated.  This  left  a  space  about 
7  feet  high,  which  was  at  once  filled  with  deads,  save  a 
working  level  reserved  in  the  middle,  which  was  properly  secured 
with  timber.  Endeavours  were  always  made  to  keep  this  level  as 
straight  as  possible,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  tramming.  The  letter 
H  in  Fig.  378  represents  this  working  level.  Upon  its  com^ 
pletion  the  preliminary  level  became  superfluous;  the  timber 
was  drawn  out  and  allowed  to  crush  together,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure. 

In  the  meantime,  starting  from  the  level  above,  winzes  were 
sunk,  20  or  30  fathoms  apart,  in  the  flucan  or  in  the  lode 
itself,  if  the  flucan  happened  to  be  too  far  away  from  the  produc- 
tive part.  The  winzes  served  not  only  for  ventilation,  but  also 
as  shoots  for  the  rubbish  used  in  filling  up;  they  were  called 
paesesy  I  (Fig.  378).  They  were  carefully  timbered  and  divided 
into  two  compartments :  one  was  used  as  a  passage  for  the  rub- 
bish, the  other  was  provided  with  ladders,  and  formed  a  foot- 
way, besides  affording  access  to  the  other  compartment,  in  case 
it  became  choked  with  the  waste  rock  shot  down  it. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  for  suppljdng  the  deads  were  complete, 
stoping  was  begun.  The  height  taken  off  in  each  stope  varied, 
according  to  the  firmness  of  the  lode,  from  2  to  6  feet,  and  when 
the  ore  was  removed  the  excavation  was  packed  with  rubbish 
(D)  drawn  down  from  the  nearest  pass,  such  as  I  (Fig.  378), 
and  wheeled  in  a  barrow  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted.  As 
the  passes  were  made  at  close  intervals,  the  amount  of  wheeling 
was  very  little.  The  broken  ore  was  thrown  down  into  a  pass  or 
mUl,  K,  whence  it  could  be  drawn  off  at  pleasure  into  a  waggon. 
The  ore-passes  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  winzes  sunk  for 
letting  down  the  rubbish,  and  were  timbered  and  divided  into 
two  compartments  in  the  same  way. 

The  lode  itself  furnished  enough  rubbish  to  fill  up  about  one- 
third  of  the  excavation  ;  wast«  rock  was  likewise  obtainable  from 
workings  in  dead  ground,  such  as  crosscuts,  and  the  preliminary 
or  permanent  levels ;  and  Anally  slate  was  quarried  at  the  surface, 
shot  down  special  shafts,  and  trammed  through  a  level  such  as  P, 
and  a  crosscut  N  and  level  H,  to  any  special  pass  where  it  was 
required.  To  prevent  any  loss  of  ore  among  the  Iooko  stones  used 
for  filling  up  (stowing),  it  was  usual  to  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
rubbish  a  layer  of  soft  flucan  for  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  when 
the  lode  had  been  stuped  away  to  the  required  height,  this  floor 
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was  shovelled  into  the  ore-passes  and  went  to  the  dressing  floor 
with  the  rest  of  the  stuff.  It  was  found  cheaper  and  hetter  to 
dress  a  few  extra  tons  of  stuff  than  to  pay  for  laying  down  boards 
or  sheets  of  iron  to  catch  the  fine  ore. 

Slice  after  slice  was  taken  off  in  this  way,  and  the  long  working 
face  formed  by  the  roof  of  the  stopes  corresponded  in  some  measure 
to  a  longwall  face  in  bed  mining.  On  arriving  within  1 2  feet  of 
the  old  workings  above,  packed  with  rubbish,  it  was  unadvisable 
to  make  openings  of  the  full  width  of  the  lode,  and  the  ore  was  got 
by  crosscuts.  A  level  was  driven  along  the  strike  in  the  middle  of 
the  lode,  or  on  one  side  if  more  convenient ;  crosscuts,  from  5  to  8 
feet  wide,  were  started  from  each  side  of  it,  and  driven  north  and 
south  to  the  footwall  and  hanging  wall  respectively,  the  ground 
being  supported  by  strong  props  of  timber.  The  lode  standing  on 
the  sides  of  the  crosscut  was  then  removed  by  a  series  of  cross 
drivages  similar  to  the  original  crosscut,  only,  as  one  side  wAs  free, 
the  work  was  much  less  expensive,  costing  abont  j£4  per  fathom 
instead  of  ;^io.  The  empty  spaces  were  packed  with  waste  to 
the  top,  and  as  much  of  the  timber  was  drawn  away  as  could  be 
removed  with  safety. 

When  the  lower  half  of  the  12-feet  slice  had  been  taken  away 
in  this  fashion  by  a  series  of  short  contiguous  cross  drivages, 
another  level  was  driven  along  the  strike  above  the  old  one  which 
had  been  filled  with  rubbish.  Crosscuts  similar  to  the  ones  below 
were  driven,  save  that  spilling  had  to  be  resorted  to,  as  the  roof 
was  formed  of  the  deads  of  the  earlier  workings.  Whilst  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  miners  could  recover  any  pieces  of  timber 
which  had  been  left  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish  used  for  stowing 
the  lower  half  of  the  slice.  The  legs  or /arks  were  always  put  in 
with  the  large  end  uppermost,  and  could  be  drawn  up  by  putting  a 
chain  round  the  top  and  applying  a  lever.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
half  of  the  12-feet  slice  had  been  taken  off  by  these  cross  drivages, 
the  working  level  H  above  it  was  filled  up  and  abandoned. 

The  block  of  lode  15  fathoms  high  was  thus  removed  entirely, 
and  its  place  filled  by  rubbish ;  consequently  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  walls  falling  in  and  of  the  mine  collapsing.  No  high  openings 
were  made  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  so  the  roof  and  sides 
could  be  sounded  and  examined  without  scaffolding ;  any  loose 
pieces  could  be  taken  down  at  once,  and  there  was  little  fear  of 
their  falling  unawares  upon  the  miners. 

Before  a  block  was  completely  stoped  away,  the  so-called  perma^ 
nent  level  at  the  bottom  had  to  be  prepared,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
road  for  conveying  deads  to  the  block  beneath.  Crosscuts,  N, 
were  pushed  out  from  the  level  H,  at  intervals  of  20  or  30 
fathoms,  to  a  distance  of  10  fathoms  beyond  the  Hucan,  and  "  ends  " 
were  driven  east  and  west  till  they  met  and  formed  a  continuous 
gallery,  P.     Bails  were  laid  and  the  road  was  rear^y  for  use. 

Several    men  were    kept    constantly  employed    at    a  quarry 
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adjoining  the  mine  for  obtaining  elate,  which  was  trflmmed  to 
and  shot  down  one  of  the  two  special  rubbish  shafts.  These  could 
be  tapped  at  the  adit,  and  the  supplies  were  conveyed  by  tram- 
roads  and  other  special  shafts,  used  as  shoots,  to  the  places  where 
they  were  required.  Excepting  the  first  two  rubbish  shafts  from 
the  surface,  no  shoots  were  made  more  than  15  fathoms  deep, 
because  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  timber  was  broken  up 
very  quickly  by  the  fall  of  the  stuff  when  they  were  deeper.  The 
bottom  of  one  shoot  was  always  near  the  mouth  of  the  next,  so 
that  the  rubbish  never  had  to  be  trammed  far ;  and  in  some 
instances  the  shoots  were  so  near  that,  by  fixing  a  few  planka 
in  a  sloping  direction,  the  waste  rock  ran  direcUy  from-  one  to 
the  other. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  into  detail  in  this  case,  because  wide 
lodee  with  weak  walls  have  often  given  much  trouble,  when  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them  with  the  use  of  timber 

Fio.  379-  Fig.  jEo. 
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supports.  The  amount  of  timber  required  at  the  Van  Iiline  was 
Bmail,  and  many  of  the  pieces  were  used  over  and  over  again. 
Another  advantage  in  this  particular  case  was  the  certainty  that 
DO  ore  was  lost  or  left  behind  ;  for  although  money  was  sometimes 
spent  in  breaking  down  poor  parts  of  the  lode  to  make  sure  of  not 
missing  any  lead  ore,  the  barren  rock  could  be  utilised  for  filling, 
instead  of  drawing  supplies  from  quarries  at  the  surface. 

At  the  Van  Mine  the  lode  was  firm  enough  to  allow  the  whole 
width  to  stand  without  supports  during  the  timea  stope  was  carried 
along,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  slices  at  the  tap  of  a  block. 
These,  as  we  have  seen,  were  taken  ofi'  by  a  succession  of  conti- 
guous cro6«mta.  "When  a  lode  is  wide  and  too  weak  to  stand  open 
with  safety  for  its  whole  width,  the  crosscut  method  may  be 
applied  from  the  beginning,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  last 
slices. 

The  method  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  379  and  380.  The  lode  ia 
removed  in  successive  horizontal  slices,  A  B  C  D  E,  beginning 
at  the  bottom,  and  for  each  slice  a  level,  L,  is  driven,  either  wholly 
in  the  lode,  or  partly  or  entirely  in  the  eountiy ;  from  this  level, 
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crosecuts  are  put  out  6  or  S  feet  wide,  aa  shown  in  the  plan 
(Fig.  380).  These  are  regularly  timbered,  according  to  the  necessi- 
tiea  of  the  case,  and  when  No.  i  is  completed,  No.  2  is  hegun,  and 
the  rubbiah  from  No.  3  thrown  ioto  the  empty  space  of  No.  i  cross- 
cut. If  the  quantity  is  iosufficient,  deads  are  brought  in  from  the 
surface  or  from  exploratory  workings  in  worthless  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sometimes  the  crosscuts  are  not  driven  side  by 
side,  but  i  and  5  may  be  driven  first,  leaving  2, 3,  and  4  as  a  solid 
pillar;  then  3  is  worked  away,  and  finally  a  and  4  between  the 
timber  and  rubbish  on  each  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  timber 
can  be  recovered  when  the  next  slice  above  is  taken  off,  as  the 
props  are  put  in  with  their  small  end^  downwards,  and  can  be 
drawn  up  with  a  lever.  M  (Fig.  379)  is  a  level  reserved  in  the 
deads  fur  traffic  and  ventilation.  This  method  of  working  is 
applicable  not  only  to  lodes,  but  also  to  irregular  masses. 

The  mode  of  working  the  soft  ore-bodies  such  as  are  met  with 
in  the  Comstock  lode,  in  the  Eureka- Richmond  mines,  Nevada, 
and  at  Broken  Hill  in  New  South  Wales, 
has  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  *"'"■  33i. 

upon  timbering.  The  excavations  are 
supported  by  huge  frames  of  timber,  made 
by  adding  one  "  square  set "  to  another  as 
required,  and  are  finally  filled  up  entirely 
with  rubbish. 

Another  method  of  working  a  wide  lode 
is  to  attack  it  in  slices  parallel  to  the  dip, 
removing  each  slice  separately,  as  if  it  were 
A  lode  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  filling 
up  with  rubbish  (Fig.  381). 

We  have  here  been  supposing  that  the 
whole  of  the  lode  is  taken  away  from  wall  to  wall.  Other  cases 
mayari^e.  Thusat  Foxdale  mine,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  vein  of  lead-bearing  rock  which  is  not  ore-bearing  for 
its  entire  width.  The  vein  runs  east  and  west,  and  in  places  is 
140  feet  wide.  Levels  are  driven  along  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries,  and  show  whether  or  no  there  is  any  payable  ground 
on  these  walls;  cro)<scuts  put  through  from  time  to  time  further 
prove  the  lode,  and  sometimes  there  may  be  three  parallel  workable 
portions  with  barren  rock  between  them.  Kach  of  these  portions, 
which  will  rarely  exceed  12  feet  in  width,  is  then  treated  as  a 
separate  lode. 

The  rule  at  Foxdale  (Fig.  38a)  is  to  drive  the  levels  15  fathoms 
apart,  and  to  effect  a  communication  between  two  adjacent  levels 
at  intervals  of  30  fathoms,  either  by  a  rise  or  a  winze.  The  lode 
thus  becomes  cut  up  into  blocks  15  fathoms  deep  by  30  fathoms 
long,  in  the  direction  of  the  strike.  These  blocks  are  worked 
awny  from  below  upwards  in  separate  "pitche»<,"  each  10  fathoms 
long,  arranged  like  three    steps.     The  block  therefore  affoids 
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three  pitches,  or  subordinate  blocks.  Thus  if  ABDO  representB 
a  block  contained  between  an  upper  level  AB  and  a  level  CD, 
i^  falhoma  below  it,  and  bounded  on  the  two  ends  by  the 
winzes  AO  and  BD,  we  mnat  first  divide  it  in  imagination  into 
the  three  parts  AEGC,  EFHG,  and  FBDH.  The  removal  of 
each  pitch,  or  third  of  a  block,  is  confided  to  a  separate  set  of 
men.  The  firet  set  begin  at  the  bottom  of  aIeGG,  and  take  off 
a  slice  6  feet  thick,  filling  up  the  vacant  space  with  rubbish ; 
then  they  begin  a  second  slice,  and  go  on  taking  off  dice  after 
slice  until  they  reach  the  level  above. 

Work  upon  the  second   division — viz.,  EFGH,  is  not  be|^n 
until  the  first  slice  of  the  adjacent  "  pitch  "  has  been  filled  up, 
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and  in  the  same  way  block  FBDH  is  not  attacked  until  at 
least  one  slice  of  EFHG  has  been  worked  away.  At  some  given 
time  the  workings  will  have  assumed  the  form  shown  in  the 
figure. 

If.  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  a  hard  and  a  soft  part  in  the 
lode,  the  work  in  the  overhand  stopes  goes  on  as  follows  ;  Start- 
ing from  a  winze,  the  miners  push  on  a  drivage  in  the  soft  part, 
and  timber  it  up  with  a  cap  resting  upon  the  hard  side  and 
upon  one  leg  (Fig.  383).  This  renders  the  working  of  the  hard 
part  very  much  lees  expensive,  for  it  can  be  got  by  shote  which 
take  full  effect  in  such  large  openings.  Before  blasting  out  the 
side,  the  caps  are  supported  by  a  longiludinal  carrier  resting 
upon  a  few  upright  prope  in  the  manner  shomi  in  figure  384. 

All  the  rock  is  picked  in  the  mine,  and  any  waste  is  used  for 
filling  up.  At  last  the  whole  excavation  that  has  been  msde 
is  packed,  with  the  exception  of  a  passa^,  18  inches  high,  below 
the  caps,  along  which  the  men  can  creep  if  necessary.  A  floor 
of  planks  is  laid  down,  and  serves  to  make  a  bed  to  prevent  the 
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A.  Granite,  or  barren  part  of  the  lode ;  B.  Soft  part  of  the  lode ; 
C.  Hard  part  of  the  lode ;  D.  Leg ;  E.  Cap ;  F.  Floor  of  planks  ; 
G.  Longitudinal  cap  or  carrier ;  H.  Prop  ;  L  Prop ;  K.  Killing 
of  waste  rock. 
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lo6S  of  small  ore  when  the  next  stope  or  slice  is  taken  off.  Shoots 
or  "  passes  "  lined  with  timber  are  reserved  in  the  rubbish  ;  there 
is  generally  one  at  the  end  of  each  pitch  and  aae  in  the  middle. 
In  this  way  the  miner  always  has  one  close  at  hand,  and  never 
need  wheel  the  ore  very  far.  The  shoots  are  furnished  with  doors 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  ore  is  drawn  off  directly  into  waggons 
underneath  without  any  shovelling. 

Care  is  taken  to  drive  a  crosscut  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent 
any  chance  of  possible  bunches  of  ore  in  the  sides  being  missed. 
Waste  rock  obtained  in  this  way  is  always  useful  for  fiilinf?  up. 
The  Fozdale  lode  furnishes  about  enough  barren  rock  to  fill  up 
the  excavation,  without  its  being  necessary  to  diaw  supplies  from 
the  surface. 

The  timber  buried  in  the  rubbish  is  not  lost,,  for  it  can  be 
withdrawn  when  the  next  slice  is  taken  off.  A  piece  of  J-incli 
iron  chain  is  made  fast  round  the  top  of  the  leg,  which  always 
has  the  small  end  at  the  bottom,  and  the  hook  of  a  special  lever 
is  put  into  a  suitable  link.  The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  carried 
by  an  upright  bar  att-ached  to  a  square  base,  and  by  applying 
pressure  to  the  lever  the  leg  is  gradually  pulled  up. 

Wide  Lodea  worked  with  Fillara  and  Chambers, — ^The  present 
method  of  working  the  wide  veins  at  the  Eio  Tinto  mines  may  be 
briefly  described  as  pillar  and  chamberwork,  with  a  solid  roof  and 
floor  between  the  working  horizons.  For  the  present  the  pillars 
must  be  looked  upon  as  permanent. 

The  details  of  the  system  are  as  follows :  A  vertical  shaft  is 
sunk  in  the  adjacent  rock,  and  crosscuts  are  driven  out  to  the 
lode  at  intervals  of  25  metres  (82  feet);  these  form  the  main 
working  floors  or  horizons.  A  main  level  is  carried  along  the 
strike  of  the  lode  at  each  horizon,  and,  by  sinking  from  one  level 
and  rising  from  the  one  below,  a  veHiosd  intermediate  shaft  is 
formed,  effecting  a  communication  between  them.  All  this 
preliminary  work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  rock  drills.  An  inter- 
mediate level  is  next  pushed  out  along  the  strike  by  hand  labour 
midway  between  the  two  main  levels ;  the  vein  may  then  be 
regarded  in  imagination  as  divided  into  a  series  of  horizontal 
slices,  each  12^  metres  in  thickness,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
AB,  CD,  EF,  <fec,  in  the  section  (Fig.  385).  The  formation  of 
pillars  noi^  begins :  the  lower  part  of  each  slice  is  cut  up  by  a 
network  of  drivagCK  3  to  3^  metres  wide,  and  3  to  3I  metres  high, 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  leaving  pillars  6^  to  7  metres 
square  (Fig.  386).  A  very  large  amount  of  ore  is  produced 
in  this  way.  The  next  stage  in  the  process  of  mining  is 
heightening  and  widening  the  chambei-s;  in  ordinary  hard 
pyrites  the  pillars  can  be  thinned  down  until  they  measure  only 
3  metres  by  3  metres,  and  the  chambers  can  be  carried  to  a 
height  of  9  to  10  metres.  Where  the  ground  is  weak  more  has 
to  be  left  for  support.   The  two  plans  (Figs.  386  and  387)  show  the 
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initial  size  and  the  final  size  of  the  piliare,  whilst  the  section 
{Fig.  385)  further  exptaina  the  progi-ees  of  the  work.  At  the  325- 
metree  horizon  there  are  preliminary  levels  3  metres  wide  and 
pillars  of  7  metres;  at  the  31  i^-metres  horizon  the  enlargement 
of  the  chunbers  has  begun ;  at  the  aoo-metres  level  the  process 
has  been  carried  further,  and  at  the  two  upper  horizons  it  has 
been  completed,  the  pillars  being  reduced  to  3  metres.     The  solid 


slice  of  ore,  3  J  to  3)  metres  thickbetween  two  storeys,  remains  tor 
the  present  untoucned,  and  forms  with  the  small  [nllars  a  reserve 
stock  which  can  be  removed  at  some  future  time.     Great  care  is 


taken  to  arrange  the  pillars  vertically  one  under  the  other  with 
K(G.  385. 
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their  centre  lines  coinciding  exactly.  When  operations  have 
been  finished,  the  workings  have  the  appearance  of  very  high 
columns  supporting  huge  arches.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  honeycombed  part  of  the  vein  formed  by  the  deserted  chambers 
is  entirely  unproductive ;  a  very  large  surface  of  ore  is  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  oxidation  goes  on, 
copper  and  iron  sulphates  are  produced,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  water  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  caverns  carries  them 
in  solution  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  coppery  water 
pumped  up  from  underground  is  led  into  precipitation  pits, 
similar  to  those  employed  for  treating  the  cupreous  solutions 
obtained  more  rapidly  from  the  ore  burnt  at  the  surface. 

At  the  present  tiine  the  quantity  of  ore  in  sight  is  so  great 
that  it  is  not  necesfiary  to  devise  schemes  for  removing  the 
reserves ;  but  the  work  might  be  accomplished  by  a  filling-up 
proceee^  beginning  at  the  bottom.     The  pillars  and  the  intervening 
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solid  floors  of  ore  could  be  removed  as  horizontal  slices,  fo1« 
lowed  bj  a  filling  up  with  rubbish  let  down  from  the  surface. 
In  this  manner  the  workmen  would  always  be  standing  on  firm 
ground  within  easy  reach  of  the  ore. 

3.  MASSES. — The  methods  of  working  masses  maj  be  classified 
thus: 

(a)  Method  by  chambers  withoat  filling  np. 

{i)  Method  by  horizontal  slices,  taken  in  aescending  order,  allowing 

the  sarface  to  sink  down, 
(e)  Method .  by  horizontal  slices,  taken  in  ascending  order,  with 

complete  filling  np. 

(a)  The  first  of  the  three  methods  is  applicable  when  the  enclosing 
rock  is  strong  enough  to  allow  chambers  to  be  worked  out  without 

Fig.  sSS. 
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A. "  Grey  limestone  ** ;  B.  Limestone,thc  so-called  "  Crease  measures  '*; 
G«  Chambers  or  cayems  left  by  the  excavation  of  the  ore; 
D.  Brown  haamatite ;  E.  Top  or  Whitehead  limestone ;  F.  Sand- 
stone (MUlstone  Grit);  G  Main  level ;  H.  Supporting  pillar 
built  ap  of  stones  and  timber. 

danger  from  the  roof  and  sides  falling  in.  As  an  instance  I  may 
take  the  so-called  ^^  chums "  of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  are 
worked  for  iron  ore.  Brown  hiematite  occurs  in  irregular  pockets 
in  a  certain  bed  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  (Fig.  388),  which  is  from 
t4  t6  16  yards  thick,  and  usually  dips  at  a  considerable  angle.  At 
the  particular  mine  chosen  as  an  example  the  dip  is  52''.  Perpen- 
dicular shafts  are  sunk,  and  the  ore-bearing  limestone  is  reached 
by  crosscuts  at  vertical  intervals  of  100  to  150  feet.  A  good  main 
level  is  driven  along  the  strike  of  this  bed,  and  small  crosscuts  are 
put  out  in  order  to  search  for  the  chums,  which  have  often  been 
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followed  down  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  oF  300  yards.  The 
exploitation  oonsiatia  in  removing  the  soft  ore  with  the  pick,  and 
supporting  the  roof  with  occasional  props  or  rough  walls  buUt  with 
pieces  of  barren  rock ;  timber  and  stone  may  be  used  together,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  If  the  pocket  is  very  steep  it  is  worked  like 
a  mineral  vein;  the  men  stope  the  ore  away  overhand,  standing 
upon  platforms  of  timber  erected  across  the  chasm  left  by  workings 
below. 

(6)  An  excellent  example  of  the  second  method  of  working  is 
furnished  by  De  Beers  diamond  mine,  where  a  mass  of  diamond- 

Fio.  389. 


bearing  rock  occurs  as  a  huge  vertical  column,  with  an  irregular 
oval  section  (Figs.  30  and  31).  It  was  worked  for  many  yeuv  as 
an  open  quarry,  but  faUs  of  the  surrounding  rocks  (reef)  caused 
80  much  trouMe,  as  the  huge  pit  increased  in  depth,  that  under- 
ground mining  bad  to  be  adopted. 

The  system  consists  in  excavating  chamberB,  and  then  letting 
rubbish  from  the  open  pit  above  run  in  and  fill  them  up.  The 
details  of  the  method  will  be  plain  from  consulting  Figs.  389,  390, 
and  391,  which  are  copied  from  the  second  and  third  aunnal 
reports  al  the  De  Beers  Company.  The  deposit  is  reached  by  an 
inclined  shaft  sunk  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  main  levels 
are  driven  at  successive  horizons  which  are  from  9a  to  120  feet 
apart  vertically.    Fig  389  shows  these  main  dnvages  at  the  800- 
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as  shown  in  tbe  plan  (^g.  3 
upnordB,  until  the  *'blue 


feet  levd ;  there  are  two 
principal  drirages  parallel 
to  eaui  other  and  foUow- 
ing  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  rough  oval,  and 
from  them  gtobs  tunnels 
are  put  out  at  intervals 
of  36  feet,  aud  extended 
to  tiia  limito  of  the  "  blue," 
tar,  when  directed  to- 
wards each  other,  till 
they  meet.  Another  set 
„uj  of  levels  is  driven  at  a 

depth  of  30  feet    below 
•'*'**■  the  main  tunnels,  and  a 

third    set    at   a  farther 
depth  of  30  feet.     The 
block  of  ground  between 
two  main   horizons  thus 
H    becomes  divided  up  into  a 
o    series  of  horizontfd  slices, 
■    30    feet    thick,   each    of 
which  is  cut  up  by  a  net- 
s    work  of   tunnels  36  feet 
*    apart    extending   to    the 
surrounding  rock. 

When     this     rock     is 

reached,  the  tunnels  are 

widened  out  till  two  adja^ 

cent  working-places  meet 

10),  The  next  process  is  to  rise,  or  work 

is  traversed  and  the  waste  fallen  rock 


Fio.  39a. 
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above  It  is  met  with.  This  is  allowed  to  run  in  and  form  a  heap 
upon  which  the  workmen  stand,  in  order  to  blaet  down  the  re- 
majning  part  of  the  slice  of  "  blue."  As  this  is  taken  away  the 
waste  rock  (r*tf)  folIowB.  Fig.  39 1  also  ehowe  that  the  workings 
in  an  npper  slice  are  always  further  advanced  than  those  in  a 
lower  one.  Only  the  main  levels  are  provided  with  regular 
tTamways.    The  blue  got  in  the  intermediate  levels  is  thrown 

'If-  353- 
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down  shoote,  and  so  finds  its  way  to  the  main  level,  whence  it 
can  be  hoisted  to  the  surface. 

A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  working  is  customary  in  the  iron 
mines  of  North  Lancaehire,  which  have  to  deal  with  irregular 
ma&ses  of  hematite  in  the  Mountain  Limestone  (Fig.  39a)." 

Shafts  are  sunk  at  a  distance  from  the  deposit,  which  is  reached 
by  crosscuts  at  intervals  of  10  fathoms  vertically.  Levels  and 
cross  levels  are  then  driven  which  bring  all  parts  within  easy 
reach  (Fig.  393).     Rises,  R,  R,  are  put  up  from  the  main  floor 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  J.  G.  Lawn,  A.B.S.M.  and  De  la  BecliB 
Mcdalli&t, for  biB  Dates  on  the  method  of  working;  from  these,  and  from 
m;  own  recoltcctioiia,  this  desotiplion  bas  been  nritUn. 
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or  horizon  to  the  next  one  above,  and  the  deposit  is  now  taken 
away  in  slices  or  *' heights/'  9  or  lo  feet  thick.  A  and  B  of 
Fig.  394  represent  two  adjacent  rises.  The  men  starting  from 
Ay  push  out  the  drift  j,  and  those  from  B  the  drift  /,  until  they 
meet,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  This  air-road  //  has  to  be 
kept  open  while  work  is  proceeding  in  the  slice  or  height  in  this 
district.  Branch  drifts,  2  and  //,  are  carried  forward  to  the 
boundary  of  the  deposit  or  of  the  area  the  men  have  to  work,  and 
lastly  comes  the  robbing  of  the  ore  by  a  series  of  drifts,  eack  as 
3i  4j  5»  6t  or  ///,  /r,  F,  in  the  order  of  the  numbers.  The 
work  is  thus  carried  on  towards  a  rise  and  not  from  it. 
After  the  ore  is  robbed,  the  roof  crushes  in,  smashing  the 
timber  and  forming  a  safe  ceiling  for   the  workings  in  the 

Jig.  394. 
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next  slice  underneath.  The  surface  sinks  down  in  proportion  as 
the  ore  is  removed,  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  district  immense 
holes  exist,  giving  evidence  of  the  working  out  of  vast  bodies  of 
htematite  underneath  (Fig.  392).  As  the  overlying  drift  often 
contains  clay,  rain  water  collects  in  these  holes,  and  it  has  to  be 
pumped  out  lest  it  should  break  through  and  drown  the  miners. 

The  rises  are  usually  made  6  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches  within  the 
timbering,  which  consists  of  sets  of  Norway  or  Swedish  timber 
6  or  7  inches  square,  simply  halved  at  the  joints  and  placed 
directly  one  above  the  other.  Most  of  the  rises  are  divided  into 
two  compartments  by  pieces  of  3-inch  plank  cut  to  the  right 
length  and  wedged  in;  these  are  made  firm  by  nailing  on  to 
the  rise-timber  'listing  pieces,"  strips  of  wood  3  inches  by  f 
inch,  on  each  side.  One  of  the  compartments  serves  for  a  ladder- 
way,  for  pulling  up  timber  and  for  an  airway ;  the  other  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  ore.  The  latter  is  called  a  *' hurry,"  and  is 
provided  at  the  bottom  with  an  inclined  shoot  through  which  the 
ore  can  be  let  into  waggons  or  '*  bogies  "  at  pleasure.    Sometimes 
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the  rise  is  mode  9  feet  hy  4  feet  6  incbes,  and  divided  into  three 
compartments — viz.,  two  hurries,  and  a  ladderway  between  them. 
One  hurry  then  serrea  for  ore,  and  the  other  for  rubbish. 

When  the  men  have  all  but  removed  one  slice  or  "height,"  they 
take  out  the  timber  of  the  rise  on  one  aide,  in  order  to  start  a  new 
drift;  it  is  about  7  feet  wide,  and  is  supported  by  frames,  each 
made  of  a  cap  or  head-tree  resting  upon  two  legs  or  "  forks."  To 
protect  the  men  while  working  in  the  forebreast,  email  planks 
(iptte)  are  driven  under  <me  head-tree  and  over  the  next,  and, 
if  necessary,  along  the  sides  behind  the  props.  The  men  are  not 
allowed  to  advance  more  than  4  feet  beyond  their  timber.  As 
socm  as  the  slice  above  is  quite  exhausted,  they  open  out  at  the 
other  side  of  their  rise,  and  after  putting  in  a  strong  covering  of 

Fio.  39S. 


timber,  they  clear  all  the  rise  of  its  lining  down  to  the  level  at 
which  they  are  working.  In  driving  below  the  old  timber  and 
rubldsh,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  supporting  frames 
are  properly  put  in  and  kept  well  forward ;  they  are  often  held  in 
place  by  nailing  spiles  to  them,  but  this  is  only  necessary  before 
they  get  the  weight  from  above.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to 
save  much  of  the  timber  used  in  lining  the  drifts  which  are  made 
for  robbing  the  ore,  but  in  all  cases  the  roof  comes  down  veiy 
quickly,  whether  the  timber  is  left  in  or  not. 

(0)  The  last  method — namely,  working  away  the  mass  by  hori- 
-sontal  slices,  in  ascending  order,  with  complete  filling  up^ 
exactly  resembles  that  which  is  adopted  for  certain  wide  veins, 
such  as  the  lode  at  the  Van  mine,  Montgomeryshire.  However, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  an  example,  the  great  zinc  ore 
stockwork  at  Diepenlinchen,  near  Stolberg.  _  The  Mountain 
Limestone  is  full  of  cracks  and  cavities  containing  blende,  which 
cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  without  breaking  down  the  whole 
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ot  the  rock.  The  limestone  is  ore-bearing  ovor  an  oval  areaj 
120  metres  long  from  east  to  west  and  50  from  north  to  south 
(130  yards  by  S4  yards). 

This  great  mass  of  ziuc-beaiing  rock  is  sabdivided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  into  a  series  of  storeys  or  floors,  each  16  metres 
(52^  feet)  thick  vertically,  and  a  main  level  is  driven  along  the 
major  axis  of  the  oval  at  the  bottom  of  each  storey,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  396.  Gross-cuts,  14  metres  apart,  are  driven  out  north  and 
south  from  each  main  level,  and  are  connected  with  similar  croes- 
Guts  below  by  winsee.  The  block  of  ground  between  two  main 
levels  is  then  taken  away  in  slices,  2  metres  thick,  in  ascending 
order.    However,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  expense  of  putting 

FiQ.  396. 


in  timber  to  support  the  deads,  wbich  would  be  necessary  if  the 
main  lOads  had  to  be  kept  up  in  a  part  of  the  mine  stowed  with 
rubbish,  tiie  first  two  slices — that  is  to  say,  the  one  in  which  the 
levels  are  driven  and  the  one  immediately  above  it — are  left  intact 
at  the  outset.  Work  is  started  from  a  winze  at  a  point  3  meties 
above  the  top  of  the  level,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  deposit  cleared 
out  for  a  height  of  2  metres ;  the  excavation  is  then  filled  up  with 
deads.  The  deads  are  obtained  by  picking  the  rock  broken  down 
in  the  stopes,  or  from  any  drivings  or  sinkings  in  barren  ground, 
and  also  by  sending  down  supplies  from  the  surface.  Shoots  are 
reserved  in  the  stowing  for  throwing  down  the  ore,  which  is 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom  when  required. 

Fig.  396  shows  the  stoping  going  on  between  the  300  and  the 
2i6-metre3  levels.  When  the  atopes  come  up  to  the  sole  of  the 
200-metree  level,  the  ore  surrounding  the  network  of  levels  and 
that  of  the  overlying  slice  can  be  attacked.  By  this  time  this 
double  slice,  4  metres  thick,  is  somewhat  crushed  and  broken. 
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It  would  be  dangerous  to  have  the  wide  working-places,  which 
can  be  excavated  without  fear  in  virgin  ground;  therefore, 
just  as  happened  in  the  Van  Mine,  the  two  last  slices  are 
got  by  a  series  of  small  drivings,  in  which  the  miners  resort  to 
a  process  of  spilling.  Bj  applying  this  process  the  remainder 
of  the  ore  is  obtained  in  safety,  and  the  final  result  is  that  the 
great  mass  of  zinc-bearing  rock  is  replaced  by  barren  material 
with  the  expenditure  of  very  little  money  for  timber. 
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CnAPTER  VII. 

UAULAGB  OR  TRANSPORT. 

Undorgroand  transport — Shoots — ^Pipes — Carriage  by  persons — Sledge»— 
Wiieeled  yehicles— Mechanical  haulage— Boats — Transport  above 
ground  by  similar  means  and  by  aerial  ropeways. 

After  having  been  excavated,  the  mineral  must  be  conveyed 
to  the  surface.  In  very  many  cases  the  journey  is  performed  in 
two  stages — first,  along  a  more  or  less  horizontal  road  to  the  shaft- 
bottom  ;  and  thence  by  a  vertical  or  inclined  road  which  leads  up 
to  the  daylight.  The  first  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  haulage 
and  the  second  as  winding ;  but  there  is  no  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two,  for  certain  sloping  passages,  called 
shafts  by  the  ore-miner,  would  be  denied  that  n,ame  by  the  collier. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  say  a  few  words  here  about  transport 
above  ground,  although,  strictly  speaking,  this  subject  should  not 
be  dealt  with  until  after  the  chapter  on  winding. 

The  transit  of  the  mineral  from  the  working-place  to  the 
shaft  may  be  carried  on  in  part  or  wholly  by  one  of  the  following 
processes: 

I.  Fall  down  a  shoot  (mill  or  pasi), 
II.  Flow  along  pipes  or  troughs  (launders), 

III.  Carriage  by  persons. 

IV.  Conveyance  by  sledges. 

V.  „  „   vehicles  with  wheels. 

VI.  „  „   boats. 

I.  FATiTi  DOWN  A  SHOOT.— This  first  method  is  one  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  more  than  once  in 
describing  the  modes  of  working.  When  a  deposit  is  inclined  at 
a  steep  angle,  or  when  a  mass  has  to  be  dealt  with,  the  mineral 
will  readily  drop  from  the  working-place  to  the  level  below.  The 
passages  provided  for  this  purpose  are  called  *'  shoot-s,"  *'  passes,*' 
or  "  mills.'* 

If  the  excavation  is  filled  up  with  rubbish,  a  space  like  a  small 
shaft  is  reserved  in  the  stowing  by  building  a  wall  with  some 
of  the  large  stones.  This  kind  of  ''  pass "  may  be  described  as 
a  large  chimney,  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  coarse 
rubble  masonry.  To  prevent  choking,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
the  pass  slightly  conical,  the  large  end  at  the  bottom.     It  may 
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he  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  rubbish,  or  if  there  is  a 
convenient  smooth  face  on  the  footwall  of  a  lode,  a  semicircular 
wall  built  against  it  encloses  a  space  very  suitable  for  the  purpose 
required.  The  pass  maj  serve  also  as  a  climbing  way  for  the 
men,  especially  if  it  is  provided  with  a  chain ;  but  it  should  be 
used  in  this  manner  only  for  short  distances.  It  is  far  better  to 
keep  the  ore-pass  distinct  from  the  climbing  way,  in  case  any 
stones  should  lodge  on  the  sides  and  fall  during  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  men. 

A  pass  is  often  lined  with  timber  instead  of  stone,  and  some- 
times it  is  merely  an  intermediate  shaft  or  winze  set  apart  as  a 
shoot.  At  the  Yan  Mine  the  passes,  whether  they  are  small 
shafts  sunk  on  purpose,  or  passages  reserved  in  the  rubbish 
used  as  filling,  are  6  feet  by  3  feet,  within  the  timber; 
each  pass  is  divided  into  two  unequal  compartments  by  a 
partition  made  of  i^-inch  plank  nailed  to  cross-timbers 
called  dividings,  and  the  larger  one  is  closely  lined  with  similar 
planks.  This  forms  the  "dioot"  proper.  The  small  compart- 
ment is  provided  with  ladders  and  serves  as  a  climbing  way,  and 
is  also  useful  in  case  the  larger  one  should  become  choked ; 
a  board  can  be  taken  out  from  the  side  at  any  time,  and  large 
stones  obstructing  the  passage  can  be  dislodged  with  safety. 
Vertical  passes  lined  with  timber  sometimes  have  pieces  of  steel 
rail  put  across  at  intervals,  to  break  the  fall  of  the  ^'  stuff.'' 

The  pass  is  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  mouth  closed  by  a 
door  of  some  kind,  and  when  this  is  opened,  the  mineral  falls  out 
into  the  waggon  which  has  been  brought  underneath. 

II.  FLOW  ALONG-  PIPES.  — This  method  of  transport 
becomes  available  when  one  has  to  deal  with  liquid  or  gaseous 
minerals,  or  with  8>olution8,  but  these  cases  occur  more  frequently 
above  than  below  ground.  However,  brine  is  led  along  wooden 
launders  and  pipes  in  some  salt  mines.  Natural  inflammable  gas 
in  a  few  exceptional  cases  is  piped  off  from  a  blower  and  buint 
for  illuminating  purposes ;  this  is  done  at  a  salt  mine  at  Bex  in 
Switzerland. 

III.  CABBIAGE  BY  PEBSOKS.— The  simplest  and  no 
doubt  the  oldest  method  of  transport  along  underground  roads  is 
carriage  by  persons.  It  still  survives  in  some  places  for  short 
distances. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  boys  carry  iron  ore  on  the  back  in  oval 
trays,  called  "billies,"  from  the  actual  working-place  to  the 
nearest  barrow-road  or  waggon-road.  The  tray  is  made  of  wood, 
with  a  rim  of  sheet  iron,  and  is  about  6  inches  deep,  22  inches 
in  length  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis,  and  12  to  15  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  short  one.  The  load  carried  in  a  "  billy  "  varies, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  and  the  strength  of  the  lad, 
from  90  to  112  lbs.  or  even  more.  The  lad  goes  on  all-fours, 
using  his  hands  to  support  himself  as  he  makes  Ms  way  through 
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low  and  tortuous  passages.  This  method  of  transport  is  rendered 
necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  excavations,  which  are  very  irreg- 
ular ;  but  the  distances  along  which  the  ore  is  carried  are  small , 
genmdly  from  30  or  40  to  50  yards,  and  rarely  as  much  as 
100  yards. 

T^e  German  miner  commonly  makes  use  of  a  tray  into  which 
he  scrapes  his  mineral  or  rubbish  with  a  tool  like  a  hoe,  and  he 
then  carries  his  load  to  the  nearest  **  pass  "  or  to  a  waggon-road 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  the  little  slate  mines  near  Ckxshem  on  the  Moselle,  men  and 
lads  carry  up  the  blocks  of  slate  upon  their  backs,  walking  upon 
steps  cut  in  the  rock.  They  come  up  with  their  hands  upon 
the  ground,  bent  almost  double  under  the  weight  of  the  block, 
which  rests  upon  a  thick  pad.  Again,  blocks  of  slate  are  still 
carried  on  the  back  from  the  working-place  to  the  waggon-roads 
in  the  slate  mines  of  the  Ardennes.  In  the  Sicilian  sulphur 
mines  the  same  method  is  common,  and  it  is  also  found  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  China,  where  baskets  are  used,  whilst 
bags  are  employed  in  Mexico  and  Japan.  Indeed,  in  these  cases, 
as  at  Gochem,  the  mineral  is  not  only  carried  along  comparatively 
level  roads  but  is  also  brought  to  the  surface. 

IV.  CONVEYANCE  BY  SIiEDGES.— Sledges,  or  sleds, 
enable  greater  loads  to  be  transported ;  but  they  are  not  available 
unless  the  conveyance  takes  place  along  roads  sloping  downwards. 
They  are  little  employed  underground. 

v.  CONVEYANCE  BY  VEHICLES  WITH  WHEELS.— 
We  now  come  to  the  methods  by  which  minerals  and  rubbish  are 
usually  transported  both  above  and  below  ground — viz.,  by  some 
kind  of  wheeled  vehicle.  Here  we  may  at  once  make  two  classes. 
A.  Vehicles  running  upon  the  ground  or  on  boards ;  B.  vehicles 
xninning  upon  rails. 

A.  Vehicles  Bunning  on  the  Ground  or  on  Boards. — 
Wheelbarrow:  The  simplest  wheeled  carriage  is  the  barrow. 
It  consists  of  a  body  with  two  handles  and  one  wheel.  The 
barrow  used  in  Cornwall  at  the  present  day  is  not  unlike  that 
figured  more  than  three  centuries  ago  by  Agricola.  It  has 
no  legs,  but  in  many  ore-mines  a  barrow  with  legs  is  em- 
ployed, somewhat  resembling  a  navvy's  barrow.  Mine-barrows 
are  usually  made  of  wood,  and  have  either  a  wooden  or  a  steel 
wheel.  The  Cornish  barrow  is  tipped  sideways,  whilst  the  barrow 
with  legs  is  tipped  either  sideways  or  over  the  end.  This  latter 
form  of  barrow  requires  a  higher  and  better  level ;  it  is  a  more 
advantageous  appliance,  as  it  throws  a  greater  part  of  the  load  on 
to  the  wheel  and  relieves  the  miner's  arms  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  barrow  often  runs  along  the  natural  floor  of  the  workingr 
place  or  level,  but  less  labour  is  required  if  it  is  provided  with  a 
road  made  of  planks  or  strips  of  irou. 

Carts  and  Waggons  — In  the  low  passages,  only  18  inches  to 
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20  inches  high  {Fahrten),  leading  from  the  working  face  of  the 
copper-shale  mines  at  Mansfeld  to  the  main  roads,  tiny  waggons 
on  four  wheels  are  employed. 

Carts  drawn  by  horses  are  used  in  some  large  underground 
quarries. 

A  mine  waggon  largely  employed  in  Germany  at  one  time,  and 
still  seen  occasionally,  is  the  so-called  Hungarian  "  Hund."  It 
has  a  rectangular  body  resting  upon  four  wheels,  two  small  in 
front  and  two  large  near  the  middle ;  the  workman  presses  down  a 
little  handle  at  the  back  to  make  the  load  rest  upon  the  two  big 
wheels  only,  and  pushes  the  waggon  along  a  board  at  the  bottom 
of  the  level.  The  Germans  have  also  used  four-wheeled  waggons 
running  upon  two  boards ;  and  they  were  sometimes  provided  with 
a  projecting  pin  underneath  which  kept  them  upon  the  track. 

B.  Vehicles  Banning  upon  Bails. — ^The  points  to  be  oon- 
siderd  are  (a)  the  road ;  (6)  the  waggons ;  (c)  the  power  employed 
for  traction. 

(a)  Badlways. — Cast-iron  tram-plates  were  introduced  in  the 
last  century,  and  were  succeeded  by  wrought-iron  rails ;  these  in 
their  turn  are  being  superseded  by  rails  made  of  steel.  Various 
forms  of  rails  are  in  use.  The  simplest  is  a  bar  of  iron  set  on 
its  edge,  or  a  strip  of  flat  iron  nailed  to  longitudinal  sleepers. 
Rails  of  the  former  kind  are  made,  for  instance,  of  bars  |  by  2} 
inches,  or  f  by  2$  inches,  fixed  by  wooden  wedges  in  slits  cut  in 
the  sleepers.  This  rail  has  the  disadvantage  of  wearing  a  groove 
in  the  flange  of  the  wheel,  but  it  is  easily  and  quickly  laid  and 
readily  bent  into  curves.  Rails  made  of  bars  of  round  iron  are 
used  in  some  Welsh  slate  quariies. 

The  bridge-rail  was  in  great  favour  at  one  time,  either  laid 
upon  longitudinal  or  cross  sleepers;  but  nowadays  flanged 
T-headed  rails  made  of  steel  are  preferred.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  strong  and  well-laid  lines,  especially  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  much  traffic.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  depart- 
ments of  mining,  it  is  very  bad 


Fig.  397. 
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economy  to  cut  down  the  ori- 
ginal expenses  too  much.  What 
is  saved  on  the  first  cost  will  be 
spent  over  and  over  again  in 
repairs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  time  and  money  caused 
by  delays  in  the  traffic. 

The  gauge  varies  from  14 
inches  to  3  feet  or  more;  20 
inches  to  22  inches  is  a  common 
gauge  in  vein   mining.      The 

weight  of  the  rails  for  such  roads  is  from  10  to  30  lbs.  per  yard, 
^igs.  397  and  398  show  the  sections  adopted  respectively  by 
Legrand  of  Mons  and  Hov/ard  of  Bedford,  for  rails  wei<'hin«» 
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1 8  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rails  may  be  simply  spiked  to  wooden 
sleepers,  or  they  may  be  laid  in  chairs.  In  important  roads  fisli- 
plates  should  be  used. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  day  to  adopt  steel  sleepers, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  makers  to  suit  roads  of  various  gauges. 
They  have  proved  to  be  very  convenient  and  efiBcient,  and  in 
this  country  they  are  cheaper  in  the  end  than  wood.  Among 
their  advantages  are  exact  uniformity  of  gauge,  easy  and  rapid 

Fig.  399. 


laying,  fewer  repairs.     They  are  usually  made  of  rolled  steel,  and 
the  rails  are  fixed  either  by  clips,  or  by  clips  and  keys. 

One  form  of  road  supplied  by  Legrand  of  Mons  (Fig.  399),  has 
the  dips  of  one  sleeper  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  and  those  of  the 
next  on  the  inside  of  the  rail.  The  clips  are  firmly  riveted  to 
the  sleepers.  In  constructing  the  road,  the  sleepers  B  are  laid 
at  suitable  distances  apart,  exactly  parallel  to  one  another ;  the 
alternate  sleepers  A  are  then  put  in  obliquely,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines,  and  knocked  into  position  with  a  hammer;  the 
rails  are  joined  by  fish-plates. 

Howard*s  sleeper  (Fig.  400)  is  made  from  a  plate  of  steel  rolled 
with  a  corrugation ;  the  lips  which  constitute  the  chairs  for  the 

rails  are  formed  by  pressing 
Fig,  400.  down  this  corrugation  with- 

out cutting  away  any  of  the 
metal.  The  jointing  sleepers 
have  a  double  corrugation, 
and  the  rails  are  fastened 
with  a  simple  key  which 
is  serrated  on  one  side.  Some  of  Howard's  sleepers  for  under- 
ground work  can  be  used  without  any  keys. 

BagnalFs  sleeper  is  also  distinguished  by  longitudinal  corru- 
gations which  stiffen  it  and  prevent  its  buckling.  The  Widnes 
Chair  and  Sleeper  Company  prefer  a  section  like  that  of  a  V-shaped 
trough ;  they  claim  that  the  penetration  of  this  sleeper  into  the 
ground  ensures  great  stability. 

Where  a  mine  has  a  stock  of  old  rails  or  old  iron^  it  is  often 
more  economical  to  convert  it  into  sleepers  than  to  sell  it  as  scrap* 
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There  are  serer&l  methods  in  use.  White  *  of  Widnes  utiliwe  old 
bridge  rails  (Figs,  401  and  401a)  hj  inserting  two  clips  (Figs.  402 
and  402a)  into  a  piece  of  rail  cut  to  the  required  length ;  the 
clip  is  held  in  place  by  a  pin  which  passes  into  a  hole  punched 

FlQ.  401.  Fia.  4ril/r. 
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m  the  sleeper.  At  the  Llechwedd  slate  mine  in  North  Wales, 
two  other  methods  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  C,  Warren  Roberts 
(Figs.  403  and  404)  for  utiliidng  old  channel  iron  and  flat  iron. 
Stamped  iron  clips  are  riveted  on  so  as  to  take  the  outer  eide  of 
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the  flange  of  the  rail,  and  similar  clips  are  bolted  on  against  the 
inner  fluige.     In  order  to  allow  for  any  small  irregularity  in  the 
width  of  the  flange,  the  hole  for  the  bolt  is  made  oval,  and  this 
~ '  8  the  clip  to  be  adjusted  to  the  flange  exactly. 
*  Engitittrittg,  vol.  W.,  1S93,  p.  146. 
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Points  and  crossings  must  be  provided.  The  points  may  be 
like  those  of  an  ordinary  railway,  with  tongues  moved  by  levers. 
Another  plan  is  to  leave  gaps  between  the  rails  where  the  lines 
diverge  or  ci*os0,  and  interpose  plates  of  cast-iron  upon  which  the 
flanges  of  the  wheels  run  without  any  difficulty.  This  arrange- 
ment is  suitable  for  cases  where  a  man  is  pushing  the  waggon,  for 
he  can  turn  it  on  to  whichever  road  he  chooses,  but  it  will  not 
answer  in  the  case  of  haulage  by  engine  power.  Each  plate  has  a 
TUh  or  edge  on  the  outer  side,  which  prevents  the  wheels  from 
running  off. 

Flat  plates  are  commonly  used  where  there  i»  a  very  sharp 
bend  in  the  road,  such  as  when  a  cross-cut  joins  a  level  almost,  if 
not  quite,  at  right  angles^  The  plate  is  made  of  cast-iron  with 
ridges  forming  prolongations  of  the  rails  a»  shown  in  Fig.  405. 


Fig.  405. 


Fio.  406. 


The  waggon  leaves  the  metala  and  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  run 
upon  the  plate ;  as  its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth^  the  waggon 
is  easily  turned  into  the  required  direction,  and  the  curved 
ridges  guide  the  wheels  into  the  track  which  they  have  to 
follow. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  difficulty  in  procuring  a  casting, 
the  plate  may  be  made  of  sheet  iron,  and  the  necessary 
guiding  ridges  are  formed  by  the  overlapping  ends  of  the  rails. 
The  flange  of  the  rail  is  cut  away  for  a  length  of  8  or  9 
inches  and  also  part  of  the  web ;  the  projecting  piece  of  the  head 
is  then  hammemi  out  so  that  the  top  of  the  rail  slopes  down 
sufficiently  to  touch  the  plate. 

Another  device  for  guiding  a  waggon  from  a  plate  on  to  a 
line  of  rails  is  a  curved  piece  of  round  iron,  i  inch  in  diameter 
(Fig.  406).  The  two  ends  are  bent  at  right  angles  and  sharpened 
so  that  they  can  be  driven  into  a  sleeper  at  the  edge  of  the  flat 
plate.  The  ridge  formed  by  this  piece  of  iron,  guides  the  inner 
tiide  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel. 
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.  The  inclination  of  the  road  is  not  without  importance,  because 
there  are  usually  waggons  travelling  in  both  directions,  full  ones 
going  towards  the  shaft  or  other  outlet  from  the  mine,  and  empty 
ones  returning  to  the  working-places.  The  inclination  down- 
wards towards  the  shaft  assists  the  work,  but  if  it  is  too  great  the 
return  journey  causes  a  useless  expenditure  of  labour. 

The  rule  in  many  ore-mines  is  to  drive  the  levels  a.s  flat  as 
possible,  with  only  just  slope  enough  to  make  the  water  flow 
away ;  the  tendency  of  the  workmen  is  always  to  rise  too  much, 
and  one  sometimes  meets  with  old  levels  where,  through  careless- 
ness or  inattention  of  the  agent,  the  loss  of  level  is  very  consider- 
able. An  inclination  of  ^  to  J  inch  per  yard,  or  i  in  216  to  i  in 
:288  is  common. 

The  condition  of  the  road  ^between  the  metals  deserves  more 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  There  is  unneces- 
sary labour  on  the  part  of  the  man  or  the  horse  employed  in 
traction,  if  the  road  upon  which  he  walks  presents  obstacles 
through  great  unevenness.  I  have  seen  roads  which  were  simply 
a  succession  of  deep  puddles  between  the  sleepers,  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  well-kept  main  levels  at  the  Mansfeld  copper  minas. 
These  levels  are  carefuUy  paved  with  artificial  stones,  made  from 
slag  at  the  Company's  smelting  works.  The  paving-stones  are 
about  5  inches  square  at  the  top  and  6  inches  deep ;  they  are 
also  sold  to  the  public,  at  prices  varying  from  ^d,  to  id.  each. 

(6)  Waggons. — Mine-waggons  are  made  of  wood,  iron  or  steel. 
They  consist  of  a  body  or  box  resting  on  a  frame  carried  by  four 
wheels.    They  vary  greatly  in  shape  and  size  according  to  the 
■nature  of  the  excavation  and  the  kind 
of  material  transported.  Fig.  407. 

Figure  407  represents  the  plain  but 
strong  waggon  of  the  Van  Mine, 
Montgomeryshire,  with  a  rectangular 
body  of  sheet  iron,  an  oak  frame  and 
cast  steel  wheels.  The  top  is  strength-  [ 
ened   by   a    band    of   flat    iron.     The  ''^^     ^^^ 

wheels  are  11^  inches  in  diameter  and 

are  just  low  enough  to  go  under  the  body ;  they  are  therefore 
protected  from  blows,  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable 
from  stones  dropping  during  the  process  of  filling.  The  waggon 
is  emptied  by  being  run  in  to  a  "  tippler,"  that  is  to  say,  a  cage 
turning  on  pivots,  which  enables  it  to  be  completely  overturned. 
'  At  the  Mansfeld  copper  mines  the  general  shape  is  similar. 
Formerly  waggons  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  were  in  use,  but 
now  one  uniform  model  has  been  adopted.  The  body  is  made  of 
sheet-iron  J  inch  thick,  and  the  upper  edge  is  strengthened  by  an 
iron  band  ^  inch  thick  and  2^  inches  wide,  whilst  the  comers 
are  stiflened  with  angle  iron.  The  body  is  3  feet  5^  inches  long, 
2  feet  2  inches  broad,  and  i  foot  io|  inches  deep  inside.    The 
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capacity  of  the  waggon  is  13^  cubic  feet,  and  it  canies  10  cwt. 
The  body  rob-ts  upon  two  pieces  of  iron  placed  lengthwise, 
across  which  are  fixed  the  two  axles.  The  wheels  are  of  chilled 
cast-iron  with  special  grease-boxes.  The  gauge  of  the  road  is 
191^  inches,  and  the  wheels  are  iij^  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 
they  can  be  placed  under  the  waggon.  The  total  height  of  the 
waggon  is  3  feet  i  inch,  and  it  weighs  716  lbs. 

\Vhen  made  of  sheet-iron  or  steel  the  sides  can  be  bent,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  408  and  409,  and  larger  wheels  can  be  employed 
without  unduly  raising  the  body. 

In  order  to  suit  the  small  levels  of  some  vein  mines,  the  waggons 
are  made  long  and  narrow.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  one  meets  with 
waggdus  6  feet  long  and  only  19  to  21  inches  wide  at  the  top ; 
the  depth  being  2  feet.  The  sides  slope  inwards  so  that  the  bottom 
is  only  13  inches  wide  by  4  feet  9  inches,  or  3  feet  long.  The 
waggons  are  made  of  sheet  steel  about  y\  inch  thick,  or  of  i^  inch 
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plank.  The  discharge  is  by  a  door  at  one  end,  kept  in  its  place 
by  a  bolt.  When  the  waggon  has  to  be  emptied,  the  miner 
knocks  up  this  bolt  and  lifts  the  waggon  up  behind  till  it  slopes 
enough  for  the  " stuff" to  run  out.  The  top  of  the  steel  waggons 
is  stiffened  by  a  band  of  i^-inch  iron  2  inches  wide  firmly  riveted 
on,  and  pieces  of  angle- iron,  where  the  plates  come  together,  give 
a  further  amount  of  strength.  Wooden  waggons  have  the 
bottom  lined  with  sheet-iron  |  inch  thick. 

The  diameter  and  nature  of  the  wheels  vary.  At  one  mine 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  wheels  are  10^  inches  in  diameter,  and  run 
loose  upon  the  axles,  which  are  bolted  to  the  frame  under  the  body ; 
they  are  1 5  inches  apart,  from  centre  to  centre.  The  wheels  are 
brought  close  together  with  a  view  of  making  the  waggons  pass 
round  curves  without  trouble.  In  order  to  render  the  tipping 
easy,  the  centre  of  the  front  axle  is  placed  6  inches  in  front  of  the 
middle  of  the  waggon ;  the  miner,  therefore,  has  the  greater  part 
of  his  load  balanced  when  he  pivots  his  waggon  on  the  axle  of  the 
front  wheels  in  the  act  of  discharging  it. 

At  a  neighbouring  mine  under  very  similar  conditions  cast- 
iron  brackets  are  bolted  under  the  body  to  receive  the  two  axles 
to  which  the  wheels  are  firmly  keyed,  but  the  hinder  axle  is  not 
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in  any  way  attached  to  the  bracket ;  when  it  is  desired  to  empty 
the  waggon,  the  hind  end  is 'lifted  up  and  both  sets  of  wheels 
remain  on  the  ground.  The  hind  axle  is  made  fast  to  the  front 
one  by  a  couple  of  straps,  for  otherwise  the  hind  wheels  might  run 
away  when  the  waggon  was  emptied.  A  disadvantage  of  this  kind 
of  waggon  is  that  it  may  require  two  men  to  replace  it  on  the 
road  if  it  comes  off;  one  may  be  wanted  to  see  that  the  wheels 
will  drop  properly  on  to  the  rails,  while  the  other  is  managing 
the  body. 

In  both  these  waggons  the  wheels  project  outside  the  body, 
instead  of  being  underneath  it  out  of  harm's  way,  but  they  are 
protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  overhanging  sides,  and  they 
can  be  further  screened  by  riveting  on  little  shi^ds  of  sheet-iron. 
The  lateral  position  of  the  wheels  reduces  the  height  of  the  waggon 
required  for  any  given  capacity,  a  decided  advantage  when  it  has 
to  be  filled  with  the  shovel ;  but  in  ordinary  vein  mining  the  ore 
ought  to  be  drawn  down  from  shoots,  and  therefore  the  benefit  of 
easier  shovelling  comes  into  play  only  when  loading  rubbish  or  ore 
in  such  places  as  the  "  ends." 

In  some  mines  the  mineral  is  loaded  in  the  level  into  an  iron 
bucket  (kibble)  standing  upon  a  trolley,  which  is  merely  a  small 
platform  upon  four  wheels.  This  trolley  is  pushed  (trammed)  to 
the  shaft;  the  full  kibble  is  hooked  on  to  the  winding  rope  and 
drawn  up,  whilst  an  empty  kibble  is  placed  upon  the  trolley  and 
trammed  along  the  level  to  the  spot  where  it  is  again  loaded  from 
a  shoot  or  by  the  shovel. 

Wheels  for  mine- waggons  generally  have  a  single  flange,  and 
are  made  of  ordinary  cast-iron,  chilled  cast-iron,  cast-steel,  or 
forged  steel.  Steel  and  chilled  cast-iron  are  the  materials  most 
in  favour;  both  have  advanttiges.  The  wheels  made  of  chilled 
cast-iron  are  rather  heavier  than  those  of  steel,  and  are  brittle ; 
the  flange,  for  instance,  will  break  under  a  blow  which  will  not 
damage  a  steel  wheel;  but  a  pair  of  chilled  wheels  will  often 
outwear  several  pairs  of  steel  wheels  if  they  happen  to  escape 
the  hard  raps  to  which  mine-waggons  are  liable. 

Under  Eyre's  patent,  wheels  are  made  by  forging  a  steel 
bloom  under  a  steam-hammer  into  dies;  they  are  reported  to 
give  great  satisfaction  and  to  be  capable  of  standing  much  knock- 
ing about. 

Wheels  with  two  flanges  are  used  in  the  Festiniog  slate  mines, 
and  are  considered  best  fitted  for  the  work  on  account  of  the  sharp 
turns  in  the  roads. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  exists  concerning  the 
attachment  of  the  wheels.  Four  systems  are  in  vogue:  axles 
fixed  and  wheels  running  loose  on  them;  wheels  fixed  to  the 
axles,  which  run  loose  in  pedestals  attached  to  the  frame  or  to 
the  body  of  the  waggon;  thirdly,  a  combination  of  these  two 
systems — viz.,  whculs  running  loose  on  the  axles  and  axles  run- 
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ning  loose  in  the  pedestals ;  fourthly,  one  wheel  fast  on  the  axle» 
and  the  other  loose.  . 

At  a  first  glance  it  might  he  thought  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
beat  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great  railways,  and  have  the  wheels 
fixed  to  the  axles,  because  experience  has  shown  that  this  system 
answers  so  well  above  ground.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered  that  the  conditions  of  underground  roads  are  often  very 
different,  the  curves  are  frequently  of  very  small  radius,  and 
there  is  usually  more  difficulty  in  keeping  the  roads  in  perfect 
order.  By  allowing  the  wheels  and  axles  both  to  be  loose,  the 
Festiniog  miner,  for  instance,  who  may  be  tramming  out  a 
block  of  slate  i8  feet  long,  can  ^lew  his  load  on  the  truck 
and  so  pass  round  sharp  curves  which  would  oppose  an  insur* 
mountable  obstacle  if  the  wheels  or  axles  were  fixed.  Loose 
wheels  with  loose  axles  look  clumsy  and  unnatural,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  said  in  their  defence,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  ia  many  cases  pay  the  mine  owner  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  roads  and  so  render  a  more  stable  form  of  waggon 
available. 

Lubrication  of  the  bearing  parts  is  too  often  performed  in  a 
perfunctory  and  wasteful  manner,  especially  in  mines  where  the 
waggon  never  comes  to  the  surface  except  for  repairs.  A  little 
grease  or  oil  applied  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
shift  is  all  that  is  considered  necessar}'.  Such  a  procedure  must 
be  defective ;  either  there  is  too  much  of  the  lubricant  at  first,  or 
there  is  too  little  after  the  waggon  has  been  in  use  for  a  time. 

An  automatic  lubricating  apparatus  is  sometimes  fixed  in  the 
road  and  every  waggon  is  greased  in  going  over  it.  The  appa- 
ratus  consists  of  a  wheel  placed  in  a  trough  containing  the 
grease,  and  as  each  axle  touches  this  wheel  it  receives  a  little 
lubricant.  A  defect  of  these  lubricators  is  that  when  a  waggon 
is  going  at  great  speed,  as  is  the  case  with  some  systems  of 
underground  haulage,  the  grease  is  flung  about  and  wasted; 
besides,  where  a  bearing  can  be  greased  in  this  manner  it 
is  necessarily  exposed  to  the  dust  or  mud  of  the  mine,  which 
must  cause  wear  and  friction.  It  is  better  to  provide  constant 
lubrication  and  to  protect  the  bearing  parts  as  much  as  possible 
from  dirt. 

One  method  by  which  this  object  is  attained  is  shown  in  Figs.  410 
and  41 1,  which  represent  a  waggon  used  at  some  collieries  at  Saint 
Etienne,  in  France,  and  embodying  the  results  of  long  experience* 
The  wheel,  which  is  made  of  steel,  is  placed  under  the  waggon, 
and  the  journal  is  encased  in  a  chamber  kept  full  of  oil.  The 
chamber  has  two  holes  which  serve  for  passing  in  the  linch-pin 
and  putting  in  the  oil.  They  are  afterwards  closed  with  plugs. 
Other  points  which  may  be  noticed  about  this  waggon  are  its 
shape  and  mode  of  construction.  The  body  is  oval  and  made  up 
of  wooden  staves  like  a  barrel. 
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As  an  example  of  a  waggon  constructed  entirely  of  steel, 
I  take  a  "tram"  designed  for  the  Llanbradach  colliery  by 
Mr.  Galloway  (Figs.  412  and  413).     The  body  has  the  form 

Fio.  41a 
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of  a  very  blunt  oval;  it  is  made  of  sheet  steel  -gj  inch  thick, 
stiffened  round  the  top  by  channel  steel.  The  wheels  are  fixed 
to  the  axles,  which  are  kept  constantly  lubricated  by  Stauffer's 
lubricators  placed  immediately  above  them  in  the  hollow  axle- 
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boxes     The  empty  waggon  weigbs  1 2  cwt.  and  will  carry  3  tons 
of  coai,  when  the  load  is  built  up  higher  than  the  sides. 

When  dealing  with  a  tendt^r  mineral  like  coal,  which  decresBea 
in  value  if  knocked  about,  -it  is  important  to  reduce  the  effects  of 
bumping  to  a  minimum;  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  waggon 


k 


refits  upon  springs  and  the  luffere  are  elastic.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  waggon  runs  very  smoothly,  and  is  Ukely  to 
require  le^  expenditure  for  repairs  than  one  coosbnicted  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  without  these  appliances.  There  will  likewise 
be  a  diminution  In  the  quantity  of  dust  dropped  on  the  road,  ft 
matter  of  moment  in  collieries. 
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The  Hardy  Patent  Tick  Company  makes  Belf-oiling  pedestals 
for  waggons  with  the  wheels  fast  upon  the  axles  (Fig.  414); 
a  is  the  upper  part  of  the  pedestal,  and  b  the  lower  part, 
containiDg  felt  or  wool  saturated  with  oil.  This  presses  lightly 
sgainst  the  asle  and  keeps  it  oiled 
for    several    weeks,   without    re-  Via.  414. 

quiring  any  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these 
remarks  that  a  number  c^  points 
have  to  be  considered  in  design- 
ing a  miiie-waggOD.  Th^  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Smallest      weight     compatible 
with  strength. 

Small  height,  if  the  waggon  is  to  be  filled  with  the  shovel, 

Protection  of  the  wheels  from  injury. 

Constant  lubrication. 

Adoption  of  a  uniform  type  of  waggon  for  the  mine. 

Mat«rial  which  causes  the  least  eapenditui-e  for  repairs. 

Easy  handling  and  easy  replacement  upon  the  rails. 

la  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  mineral  raided  in  the  mine  does 
Dot  require  a  box  or  chest.  This  happens  with  slate,  for  the 
blocks  are  brought  up  on  trucks  to  which  they  are  made  fast  by 
chains. 

(c)  Power  used  for  Underground  Tranaport. 

The  sources  of  power  are  as  follows : 

I.  MsD,  bojs,  women,  and  girl& 

iali 

r,  compressed  air,  and  elec- 

I.  Human  Labour. — Female  labour  underground  is  prohibited 
by  law  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  no  doul^  it  is  destined  to 
disappear  in  other  countries.  We  need  only  deal  with  men  and 
boys.  Where  the  passages  are  high  enough  to  take  waggons 
standing  3  feet  above  the  ground,  men  are  usually  employed  for 
di-awing  or  pushing  them.  It  is  convenient  to  have  waggons  small 
enough  to  be  handled  by  one  man,  and  also  to  be  put  back  on 
to  the  road  by  one  man,  if  by  chance  they  leave  the  rails. 

The  large  waggons  and  loads  at  Feetiniog  require  two  men, 
for  tte  load  of  rubbish  commonly  amounts  to  i  j  or  3  tons.  The 
waggon  and  load  together  may  weigh  as  much  as  2I  tons.  The 
men  who  push  out  these  waggons  usually  do  the  loading  also, 
shovelling  in  the  small  pieces  and  lifting  on  the  large  ones. 

J.  ATifmni  Xiabour. — Traction  by  horses  or  ponies  is  cheaper 
than  using  human  power,  but  it  is  not  always  practicable  to 
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employ  it.  There  are  many  ore  mines  in  which  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  lower  a  horse  down  the  shaft ;  and  even  where  the 
descent  could  take  place,  there  would  often  be  the  further  draw- 
back, that  as  the  work  proceeds  with  comparative  slowness,  owing 
to  the  hardness  of  the  rock,  there  would  not  be  "  stuff"  enough 
broken  in  a  given  time  to  keep  a  horse  constantly  employed  at 
any  particular  level,  whilst  shifting  it  from  one  level  to  another 
would  entail  much  difficulty. 

The  load  drawn  by  a  horse  at  the  Festiniog  slate  mines  is  as 
much  as  eight  waggons,  a  gross  weight  of  20  tons,  or  net  weight  of 
16  tons,  along  a  road  with  an  inclination  of  |  inch  per  yard. 

Where  a  mine  is  entered  by  a  shaft,  the  horses  are  stabled 
below  ground,  and  much  care  is  taken  in  many  instances  to 
provide  proper  accommodation  for  them.  The  stables  are  paved 
with  bricks  or  concrete,  sloping  towards  a  gutter ;  each  horse  has 
its  stall,  or  a  loose  board  is  hung  between  every  horse  and  its 
neighbour.  Clean  water  is  at  hand  for  drinking.  At  a  French 
col&ery  I  found  the  daily  allowance  of  food  to  be  as  follows : 

Oats 10  kil.  (22  lbs.) 

Chopped  hscy  from  lentil  and  rye  grass     .      5  kil.  (11  lbs.) 
Bran 2  kiL  (4*4  lbs.) 

In  addition  each  horse  had  5  kil.  (11  lbs.)  of  straw  per  day  as 
litter. 

The  horses  do  not  always  belong  to  the  mining  company ;  at 
Festiniog,  where  the  workings  can  be  entered  by  adits,  horses  are 
hired  from  persons  in  the  district,  who  supply  a  horse  and  man 
for  eight  shillings  per  day,  and  pay  all  the  cost  of  food  and 
stabling. 

3.  Gravity. — In  working  stratified  deposits,  it  is  often  necessary 
or  convenient  to  lower  a  waggon  down  an  inclined  plane  made 
along  the  dip.  At  Mansfeld,  for  instance,  instead  of  maintaining 
a  number  of  levels  at  short  intervals  apart,  it  is  more  economical 
to  reserve  only  a  few  for  traffic,  and  abandon  certain  portions, 
as  already  pointed  out  in  Chapter  YI.  The  waggons  then 
have  to  be  lowered  from  the  working  level  to  one  which  is 
kept  up  as  a  main  roadway.  Inclines  for  this  purpose  have 
two  lines  of  rails,  one  for  the  descending  and  the  other  for 
the  ascending  waggon.  A  wire  rope  or  a  chain  passes  round 
a  pulley  or  drum  at  the  top,  the  axis  of  which  may  be 
horizontal  or  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  deposit. 
Each  end  of  the  rope  can  be  hooked  on  to  a  waggon,  and 
the  weight  of  the  full  waggon  going  down  suffices  to  raise  the 
empty  one.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a  brake  on  the  pulley 
or  drum. 

Another  method  of  working  inclines  is  to  make  the  full 
wnggon  draw  up  a  weight,  running  on  a  special  line  of  rails, 
which    is   heavy  enough   to  bring  up  the  empty  when  it  de- 
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scencls.  In  order  to  economise  space,  the  line  of  rails  for  the 
weight  may  be  made  narrower  than  the  one  used  for  the  waggon, 
and  maj  be  laid  between  the  two  main  rails. 

If  the  incline  is  steep,  a  carriage  with  a  horisontal  platform  is 
provided.  The  mine-waggon  is  pushed  on  to  this  travelling 
platform  and  ascends  01^  descends  in  its  ordinary  position. 

4.  Machinery. — Underground  haulage  may  be  carried  on 
either  by  travelling  engines  or  stationary  engines. 

Looomotives  fired  with  coal  have  the  great  disadvantage 
of  polluting  the  air  by  the  products  of  combustion,  consequently 
they  are  not  available  unless  the  ventilation  is  very  good,  nor 
unless  there  is  absence  of  inflammable  gases  and  freedom  from 
the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  the  timbering  or  to  the  mineral  itself. 
A  small  locomotive  of  two  hon^e-power  nominal  is  used  on  an 
18^  inch  track  in  the  long  adit  of  the  Great  Laxey  lead  and 
zinc  mine  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  at  Rio  Tinto  in  Spain  a  much 
larger  engine  plies  in  the  adit  on  a  line  with  a  gauge  of  3  feet  6 
inches. 

Locomotives  driven  by  compressed  air,  carried  in  a  reservoir 
upon  a  tender,  improve  the  ventilation  instead  of  injuring  it,  and 
are  not  a  possible  source  of  danger  from  fire ;  but^  except  in 
special  cases,  they  cannot  be  worked  so  cheaply  as  engines  fired 
with  coal.  However,  the  advantages  they  afibrd  have  led  to  their 
adoption  in  some  mines ;  lishman  and  Young's  air  locomotive 
is  employed  in  several  collieries  in  the  North  of  England. 

To  overcome  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  engines  of  the 
ordinary  type,  fireless  locomotives  have  been  proposed  and  con- 
structed. That  of  Lamm  and  Franck  has  a  cylindrical  reservoir, 
instead  of  the  boiler,  fiUed  three-quarters  full  of  water.  The 
reservoir  is  heated  by  steam  from  the  surface,  until  it  is  capable 
of  giving  ofif  vapour  with  a  pressure  of  235  to  294  lbs.  per  square 
inch  (16  to  20  atmospheres).  As  the  temperature  and  conse- 
quently the  pressure  of  the  steam  supplied  by  the  reservoir  are 
constantly  falling,  a  regulator  is  interposed  between  the 
reservoir  and  the  steam  cylinder,  which  enables  both  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  and  the  amount  of  expansion  to  be  changed  at 
will.  This  arrangement  renders  extra  power  available  if  a  steep 
gradient  has  to  be  moimted. 

Rolland's  fireless  locomotive  is  similar.*  His  reservoir  has  a 
capacity  of  19^  cubic  feet  (0.550  cb.m.),  and  contains  water  at  a 
temperature  of  205**  C,  or  with  a  pressure  of  235  lbs.  per  square 
inch  (16  atmospheres).  M.  Rolland  states  that  his  locomotive, 
charged  in  this  fashion,  will  run  for  2  to  2^  miles  (3  to  4  kms.). 
When  going  at  a  speed  of  2  m.  (6  feet  6f  inches)  per  second,  the 
locomotive  exerts  6  h.p. ;  the  speed  of  a  horse  may  be  taken  as 
0.9  to  I  m.  (3  to  3 J  feet).  The  locomotive  ready  for  work  weighs 
three  tons. 

•  JD.  and  h.  Ztitung,  1S90,  p.  375. 
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As  pointed  out  by  Bolland,  the  fireless  locomotives  have  the 
following  advantages  in  addition  to  being  more  economical  : 

No  danger  of  fii*e  and  no  inconvenience  from  smoke. 

Improvement  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mine,  owing  to  absence 
of  the  horses  and  their  droppings. 

The  Honigmann  *  locomotive  depends  upon  the  fact  that  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  of  a  certain  strength,  will  absorb  steam 
and  give  out  heat.  This  heat  is  utilised  to  convert  hot  water 
into  steam,  which  works  an  engine  and  then  passes  into  the  soda 
solution,  causing  a  further  development  of  heat.  The  process  of 
steam-making  goes  on  thus  of  itself,  until  the  soda  solution 
reaches  a  certain  stage  of  dilution.  The  locomotive  is  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  activity  by  bringing  back  the  solution  to 
the  proper  degree  of  saturation.  This  is  done  by  passing  steam 
from  a  stationary  boiler  through  coils  of  tubes  in  the  reservoir 
containing  the  soda,  a  process  occupying  little  time. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  and  wUl  be  continued,  with  the 
Honigmann  soda  locomotive,  and  also  with  Krauss'  tunnel 
locomotive,  at  the  Mansfeld  copper  mines. 

Stationary  Engines. — An  enormous  amount  of  underground 
traffic  is  earned  on  by  some  system  in  which  the  power  for 
haulage  is  derived  from  an  engine  placed  above  or  below  ground ; 
but  the  practice  is  far  more  developed  in  collieries  than  in  vein 
mines,  where  the  quantities  of  mineral  to  be  handled  are  as  a  rule 
very  much  smaller. 

With  reference  to  the  application  of  the  power  itself,  the 
various  systems  of  underground  haulage  might  be  classified  thus : 


1.  Ropes. 

2.  Compressed  air. 

3.  Electridtj. 


Steam  or  water  power  at  the  surface,' 

transmitted   to    macbinerj   under-  - 

ground  by _ 

Water  power  below  ground  driving  the  machinery. 

Sieam  power  below  ground  driving  thej^*  ^?j^®"  *?7®  ground,  steam 

mL^inerj        .^.        .        f       •  j.  BoS^fw^ro^uiS^^ 
Petroleum  engine  below  ground  driving  the  machineiy. 

The  subject  of  the  transmission  of  power  has  already  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.,  and  need  not  be  dealt  with 
here,  save  that  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  not  the  same  when  power  has  to  be  applied 
to  haulage,  as  when  it  is  required  in  a  constantly  changing 
working  face.  As  the  mineral  has  to  be  brought  to  the  shaft,  the 
engine  and  its  boiler,  if  necessary,  can  be  placed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pit-bottom  and  the  exhaust  steam  can  be  got  rid  of 
without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  men  or  injuring  the 
condition  of  the  workings.     Proper  rooms  can  be  made  for  the 

*  Official  Catalogue  of  Rnyal  Mining,  Engineering,  and  Industrial  ErM* 
hition,  Neiccastle-on'TgnCf  1SS7,  p.ziczvi. 
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engine  and  the  boiler,  coal  can  be  brought  down  and  the  &shea 
removed  without  dilficulty.  Everything  can  be  arranged  in  a 
permanent  and  substantial  fashion,  so  that  steam  power  may  be 
generated  for  haulage  purposes  below  ground  when  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  employ  it  for  breaking  down  the  mineral. 
Again,  when  power  has  merely  to  be  transmitted  down  a  vertical 
shaft  in  order  to  work  a  drum  near  the  bottom,  endless  ropes  may 
be  used,  although  they  would  be  quite  out  of  place  if  they  had  to 
be  carried  along  narrow,  low,  and  crooked  levels.  For  subsidiary 
haulage  purposes — ^that  is  to  say,  for  bringing  trams  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  workings  to  a  main  line — Galloway 
employs  a  small  engine  with  two  drums  placed  upon  a  waggon, 
which  is  small  enough  to  go  into  the  cage  and  which  will  run 
upon  its  own  wheels  along  the  underground  railways.  It  can 
thei'efore  be  moved  about  as  required,  and  when  coupled  up  to 
the  compressed  air  main  can  be  set  to  work  immediately  to  haul 
out  trams,  instead  of  employing  horses  for  this  work. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  question  of  the  most  suitable  driving 
machinery  has  been  settled  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  the  miner  has  to  consider  how  he  will  apply  it 
to  the  transport  of  mineral. 

Five  systems  are  in  use : 

i.  Single  rope. 

U.  Main  and  tail  ropes, 
ill.  Endless  rope, 
iv.  Endless  chHin. 

V.  Electric  railwajs. 

i.  Single  Hope. — This  system  is  available  with  a  road 
sufficiently  inclined  for  the  empty  waggon  to  run  down  of  itself, 
after  the  load  has  been  brought  up,  and  draw  back  the  rope  with 
it.  One  road  will  suffice,  and  the  machinery  required  will  he 
some  kind  of  drum,  around  which  the  rope  is  coiled,  and  an 
engine  for  driving  it. 

The  drum  is  usually  placed  horizontally ;  it  is  provided  with  a 
brake,  and  there  is  a  disengaging  clutch  by  which  it  can  be  thrown 
in  or  out  of  gear  with  the  engine.  A  pair  of  horizontal  engines, 
which  have  their  cranks  upon  the  drum-shaft,  or  which  drive  it 
by  means  of  a  pinion  and  spur  wheel,  form  the  common  method  of 
applying  the  power. 

The  wire  rope  has  one  end  fixed  to  the  drum  and  the  other 
is  provided  with  a  hook  of  some  kind ;  this  is  attached  to  a  link  of 
the  coupling  chain  of  the  truck  and  the  load  is  drawn  up.  On 
reaching  the  top  of  the  incline  or  engine-plane,  the  waggon  is 
unhooked,  and  either  pushed  or  allowed  to  travel  of  itself,  under 
the  action  of  gravity,  to  the  pit-bottom,  where  the  onsetter  runs  it 
on  to  the  cage  in  which  it  is  raised  to  the  surface. 

An  empty  waggon  is  then  hooked  on  and  run  on  to  the  incline, 
and  the  engine-man,  with  his  brake  under  proper  control,  dis- 
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engages  the  drum  by  means  of  the  clutch  and  lowers  the  laad 
without  using  any  steam.  When  worked  in  this  way,  the  incline 
requires  only  one  line  of  rails.  A  series  of  rollers  have  to  be  put 
in  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rope  from  trailing  on  the  ground 
and  of  thus  preventing  much  unnecessary  wear  and  friction.  These 
rollers  are  small  wooden,  cast-iron,  or  steel  cylinders,  often  with  a 
low  flange  at  each  end  to  keep  the  rope  in  its  place ;  they  are  laid 
horizontally  and  are  capable  of  revolving  around  a  horizontal 
spindle.  Care  is,  or  ought  to  be,  taken  to  see  that  they  are  very 
correctly  set  and  that  they  are  well  lubricated,  so  that  they  may 
revolve  freely  when  the  rope  is  drawn  over  them ;  otherwise  the 
strands  are  sure  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  from  rubbing  against 
them. 

The  incline  may  also  be  worked  with  two  lines  of  rails,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  self-acting  inclines ;  and  this  system  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  economical,  for  the  deadweight  of  the 
loaded  waggon  coming  up  is  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  empty 
one  going  down.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  two  lines  all 
the  way ;  provided  there  is  a  sufficient  length  of  double  line  where 
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the  waggons  meet,  the  incline  can  be  worked  with  a  length  of 
single  line  at  the  top  and  a  similar  length  of  single  line  at  the 
bottom.  To  prevent  a  waggon  from  running  down  in  case  a 
coupling  link  or  the  rope  should  break,  a  safety  appliance,  called 
a  backstay,  may  be  attached  to  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  fork  which  hangs 
behind  the  waggon,  and  just  touches  the  ground ;  if  the  rope 
breaks,  it  digs  itself  into  the  road  and  prevents  the  waggon  from 
going  down.  Of  course  it  can  only  be  used  while  the  waggons  are 
being  raised,  but  it  is  during  the  journey  of  the  loaded  waggon 
that  the  rope  is  most  likely  to  break. 

ii.  Main  and  Tail  Hopes. — On  the  engine  planes  just 
described,  the  empty  waggon  goes  back  under  the  action  of 
gravity ;  but  with  very  slightly  inclined,  flat,  or  undulating  roads 
this  is  impossible.  One  method  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  is 
to  add  a  rope,  called  the  "  tail  rope,"  which  will  draw  the  empties 
back ;  the  rope  which  draws  the  full  waggons  is  known  as  the 

••  main  rope." 

The  system  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  a  diagram  (Fig.  415)  :  a 
is  a  drum  upon  which  is  coiled  the  sti*ong  main  rope ;  b  is  another 
drum  upon  which  is  coiled  the  tail  rope,  passing  round  the  pulley  c. 
The  waggons  are  coupled  together  and  form  the  train  or  "  set," 
which  may  in  reality  consist  of  as  many  as  100  waggons.  Suitable 
clutches  enable  either  drum  to  be  worked  at  plejisure  by  the 
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engine,  whfle  the  other  is  allowed  to  run  loose  upon  the  shaft. 
Each  drum  has  a  brake,  by  means  of  which  the  rope  can  be 
prevented  from  becoming  too  slack  while  uncoiling  itself.  When 
the  drum  a  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  engine,  the  main  rope 
is  wound  up,  the  drum  b  running  loose,  and  the  train  or  ''set" 
is  drawn  from  0  to  a.  Here  the  waggons  are  uncoupled  and 
pushed  to  the  shaft,  or,  better,  the  station  at  a  is  arranged  so 
that  it  is  sufQciently  high  for  the  waggons  to  run  down  of  them- 
selves under  the  action  of  gravity.  A  new  train  of  empties  is 
then  made  up,  the  tail  and  main  ropes  are  attached  to  it  and  the 
drum  b  is  set  in  motion  so  as  to  wind  up  the  tail  rope  and  draw 
the  waggons  into  the  terminus  at  c.  It  will  be  evident  from  a 
glance  at  the  figure  that  the  tail  rope  must  be  twice  as  long  as  the 
main  rope.  As  the  tail  rope  has  simply  a  train  of  empties  to  haul 
out,  it  may  be  made  smaller  than  the  main  rope,  except  in  cases 
where  the  road  has  a  downward  inclination  towards  the  shaft 
sufficient  to  cause  the  loaded  train  to  run  down  of  itself  and  draw 
the  tail  rope  after  it. 

A  single  line  suffices  for  this  system  of  haulage;  the  main 
rope  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  resting  upon  a  series  of 
horizontal  rollers  similar  to  those  used  upon  ordinary  inclined 
planes.  Where  there  are  curves,  however,  the  rope  must  be 
guided  by  small  vertical  rollers.  The  tail  rope  is  brought  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  or  if  more  convenient,  along  a  separate  road, 
also  resting  upon  rollers  or  pulleys  and  suitably  guided  at  the 
curves.  The  system  is  applicable  to  roads  of  varying  gradients, 
and  arrangements  can  easily  be  made  for  working  branches,  by 
having  a  special  piece  of  tail  rope  in  each  branch  going  round  a 
pulley  at  the  end  of  it.  When  mineral  has  to  be  drawn  away 
from  the  branch,  the  piece  of  tail  rope  on  the  main  road  beyond 
the  junction  is  disconnected,  and  the  piece  belonging  to  the 
branch  is  attached.  Traffic  then  goes  on  as  before,  save  that  the 
train  is  made  up  in  the  branch.  Another  plan  is  to  disconnect 
the  tail  rope  at  the  end  of  the  train,  and  couple  one  end  of  the 
branch  rope  to  the  train  and  the  other  to  the  free  end  of  the 
ordinary  tail  rope.  During  the  running  of  a  train  the  tail  lope 
then  goes  round  the  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  main  road,  passes 
round  another  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  proceeds  along 
the  branch  round  its  terminal  pulley,  and  back  to  a  pulley  which 
again  puts  it  into  the  direction  of  the  main  road. 

The  trains  are  in  a  large  number  of  cases  made  to  run  at  a 
great  speed,  even  as  much  as  10  or  15  miles  or  more  an  hour,  and 
if  by  some  mischance  an  accident  does  happen  from  one  of  the 
waggons  getting  off  the  road,  a  good  deal  of  damage  may  be  done 
to  the  train  and  roadway. 

iiL  Endless  Bope. — A  favourite  method  of  underground 
haulage  is  by  an  endless  rope  passing  round  a  pulley  at  each 
terminus,   and  generally   travelling    continuously   in    the  same 
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direction.  The  rope  is  kept  in  a  state  of  tension  by 
passing  it  round  a  tightening  sheave,  which  in  some  instances 
is  one  of  the  terminal  pulleys.  The  tightening  sheave  or 
pulley  is  carried  by  a  frame  running  upon  wheels,  and  is 
constantly  drawn  back  by  a  heavy  weight.  The  necessary  grip  of 
the  rope  is  obtained  by  coiling  it  several  times  round  the  driving 
drum,  or  around  a  driving  pulley  with  grooves  and  a  second 
grooved  pulley  close  by ;  the  rope  wraps  itself,  for  instance,  upon 
three  half  circumferences  of  one  pulley  and  two  of  the  other. 
The  speed  of  an  endless  rope  is  usually  from  two  to  three  miles  an 
hour,  though  instances  might  be  cited  of  as  low  a  speed  as  one 
mile  an  hour.  The  endless  rope  system  admits  of  so  many  modi- 
fications that  it  is  necessary  at  once  to  classify  them  before 
entering  into  any  details.  We  may  begin  by  making  two  broad 
divisions :  * 

Waggons  attached  singlj  at  intervals  along  the  rope. 
Waggons  attached  in  gronps  or  trains  {sets). 

Wctggons  Attached  Singly. — ^Two  distinct  lines  of  rails  are 
required,  because  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  full  waggons 
coming  out  to  the  shaft  and  a  constant  stream  of  empties  going 
into  the  workings. 

This  class  has  two  subdivisions : 

Rope  above  the  waggons. 
Rope  below  the  waggons. 

When  the  rope  is  above  the  waggons,  no  rollers  are  necessary 
except  at  the  curves.  Several  modes  of  attaching  the  waggon  to 
the  rope  are  in  use. 

If  the  gradient  is  all  up  hill  a  very  simple  clip  is  sufficient. 
The  rope  is  made  to  rest  in  a  fork  on  the  waggon,  and  as  it 
is  bent  slightly  out  of  the  line  of  pull  when  in  motion,  it  is 
held  tightly  enough  by  friction  to  draw  along  the  load.  If  the 
gradient  varies,  a  fork  is  put  on  eax;h  end  of  the  waggon,  or  a 
screw  clip  is  employed ;  this  resembles  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  jaws 
of  which  are  brought  tightly  together  by  a  screw  worked  by  a 
handle,  and  hold  the  rope  with  a  firm  grip. 

Another  common  attachment  is  by  a  piece  of  chain  6  or  8  feet 
long  with  a  hook  at  each  end.  A  boy  puts  one  hook  into  an  eye 
on  the  drawbar  of  the  waggon,  and  giving  the  other  end  of  the 
chain  four  turns  round  the  rope  makes  it  fast  in  the  hook. 
To  detach  a  waggon  the  boy  presses  down  the  chain  near  the 
waggon,  takes  out  the  hook  from  the  drawbar,  and  then  unwinds 
the  other  end  from  the  rope.  After  a  little  practice  the  boys 
become  very  dexterous  in  this  hooking  on  and  off,  and  perform 

*  The  classification  and  some  of  the  information  is  taken  from  the 
CataHogue  of  the  RoyaZ  Mining^  Engineering^  and  Industrial  Exhibition, 
NtwcaaiU'On-'  Ti/ne,  1887,  P*  zxxiv. 
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these  operations  with  great  rapidity.  If  there  is  a  downward 
gradient  the  waggon  would  outrun  the  rope,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  put  a  chain  at  the  rear  end  as  well  as  in  front. 

When  the  rope  is  helow  the  waggons,  rollers  are  required  on 
the  road,  similar  to  those  already  descrihed  for  engine-planes 
and  main  and  tail  rope9.  The  attachment  to  the  rope  is  made 
by  some  form  of  dip.  At  the  Hodbarrow  iron  mine  in  Cumber- 
land, Rice's  clutch  (Figs.  416  and  417)  has  been  used  for  many 
years  with  good  results.  The  rope  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out 
sideways  after  raising  the  sliding  piece 
A  as  far  as  the  projecting  pin.  The  clip 
is  hung  by  its  hook  on  to  the  waggon 
and  the  rope  is  lifted  in ;  the  motion  of 
the  rope  draws  the  clip  a  little  away 
from  the  vertical,  and  this  slight  devia- 
tion of  the  groove  from  the  line  of  pull 
gives  sufficient  grip  for  haulage. 

The  number  of  dips  or  clutches  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  be  tiseless  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  all  within  the 
limits  of  this  work. 

An  advantage  of  this  system  is  the 
smooth  and  regular  manner  in  which  it 
works.  The  waggons  are  attached  at 
intei^vals  of  about  20  yards  or  even  less, 
and  they  arrive  without  the  bustle  of 
a  long  train.  The  men  and  boys  are 
kept  constantly  employed,  but  have  ample  time  for  doing  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  If  a  waggon  goes  off  the  line,  it  is  true 
that  a  large  number  of  the  succeeding  ones  may  be  thrown  off 
too,  before  the  damage  becomes  known ;  but  the  absence  of  a  high 
speed  tends  to  render  the  consequences  less  perilous  than  with 
the  fast-running  trains  of  the  main  and  tail  rope  system. 

Waggons  Attached  in  Groups  or  Trains  (Sets), — As  in  the 
previous  case  there  are  two  subdivisions : 

Rope  above  the  wagtrons. 
Rope  below  the  waggons. 

The  former  of  these  two  methods  is  very  easily  understood. 
For  instance,  several  waggons  may  be  coupled  together  and  the 
train  thus  formed  is  connected  to  the  moving  rope  by  a  short 
piece  of  chain  with  two  hooks,  in  the  manner  described  for  a 
single  waggon.  Other  attachments  are  of  course  available. 
The  second  subdivision  admits  of  a  great  many  varieties : 
(a)  Single  road,  with  a  siding  or  sidings  for  the  full  train  to 
pass  the  empty  one. — (ai)  Single  central  siding. — ^The  rope  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double  loop,  represented  diagramma* 
tically  by  the  dotted  line  (Fig.  418) ;  S  denotes  the  shaft  end  of  the 
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haulago  system,  W  the  end  near  the  workings,  and  C  the  centra] 
siding.  The  full  lines  indicate  the  railroads.  When  n^oving  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  arrows,  the  rope  brings  out  a  train  of 
full  waggons  from  the  workings,  and  takes  in  a  train  of  empties 
from  the  shaft.  On  arriying  at  the  central  siding  the  rope  is 
stopped,  the  empties  are  shunted  on  to  the  siding,  and  the 
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train  of  full  waggons  is  attached  to  the  part  of  the  rope  which 
has  just  brought  in  these  empties.  The  empties  are  shunted 
back  on  to  the  main  line  and  attached  to  the  part  of  the  rope 
just  used  for  bringing  out  the  full  waggons.  On  reversing  the 
motion  of  the  engine,  the  empties  proceed  to  the  workings  and 
the  full  train  travels  to  the  shaft. 

(a2)  One  or  more  sidings. — The  two  ropes  (Pig.  419)  lie 
within  the  road,  except  at  the  sidings,  each  of  which  has  one  of 
them.  There  are  points  at  the  ends  of  the  sidings,  for  diverting  the 
trains  on  to  the  proper  roads.     Each  train  has  a  special  truck,  or 
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bogie,  in  front,  upon  which  rides  a  conductor.  It  is  his  business 
to  pick  up  with  a  hook  the  rope  he  requires,  and  grip  it  with  his 
clutch ;  his  train  then  moves  along  on  to  the  main  line  till  he 
comes  to  a  pass-by.  A  boy  attending  to  the  points  makes  the 
train  take  the  proper  line,  and  if  one  train  arrives  a  little  too 
early  for  the  passing,  the  conductor  loosens  his  clutch  and  brings 
his  train  to  a  standstill  until  the  other  train  has  gone  by.  He 
can  then  proceed  along  the  main  road  till  it  becomes  necessary  to 
cross  a  second  train. 

(/3)  Two  roads  formed  by  three  rails  with  one  or  more  sidings 
for  the  passing  of  trains. — One-half  of  the  endless  i-ope  (Fig.  420) 

Fig.  42a 
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lies  in  the  middle  of  one  track,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
other  track.  The  trains  pass  as  they  did  in  the  previous  system ; 
but  there  is  the  advantage  that  no  points  are  required. 

(y)  Two  entirely  separate  lines  of  rails. — In  this  case  (Fig.  421) 
no  intermediate  sidings  or  points  are  necessary,  for  each  train  has 
its  own  line,  and  the  services  of  the  conductor  can  be  dispensed 
with. 
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In  making  a  choice  between  these  various  methods,  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  roads.  At  some  mines  it  may 
be  diificult  to  keep  a  road  open  of  the  width  necessary  for 
two  separate  lines  of  rails,  or  indeed  for  oYxe;  so  that  a  system 
which  can  be  worked  by  a  single  line  with  occasional  sidings  will 
be  preferred.  Besides,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  mechanical 
haulage  into  a  mine  laid  out  originally  for  horse  traffic,  and  the 
expense  of  making  a  second  road  might  be  fatal  to  a  double-line 
system,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  advantages. 

Fig.  421. 
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iv.  Endless  Chain. — ^This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  variety 
of  the  previous  system,  a  chain  being  substituted  for  the  rope. 
The  chain  is  usually  made  to  ride  upon  the  waggons,  and  as 
each  link  lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  its  neigh- 
bour, it  is  easy  to  devise  a  simple  catch  or  clip.  A  common 
one  is  a  bar  with  a  fork  at  the  top,  which  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  waggon.  The  waggon  is  pushed  under  the  chain,  which 
is  sagging  down  a  little,  so  that  a  link  lying  vertically  drops  into 
the  fork ;  the  next  link  will  catch  against  the  clip  and  set  the 
waggon  in  motion.  On  arriving  at  the  terminus  the  chain  is 
raised  by  a  pulley,  and  so  lifted  out  of  the  fork.  The  waggons 
are  attached  singly. 

V.  Eleotrio  Hallways. — In  the  previous  four  cases  we 
have  been  dealing  with  the  transmission  of  power  by  a  moving 
rope  or  chain,  we  now  come  to  a  totally  different  solution  of  the 
problem — ^viz.,  the  transmission  of  power  by  a  wire  or  wires  to  a 
motor  which  runs  on  a  track  and  draws  a  train  of  cars  after  it. 

As  an  example  *  of  an  electric  railway,  I  may  take  one  which 
has  been  running  for  some  years  at  the  Neu-Stassfurt  mine, 
where  potassium  salts  and  rock  salt  are  the  object  of  the  workings. 
The  underground  railway  runs  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  yards 
(900  m.),  fdong  the  strike  of  the  deposit ;  a  cable  is  brought  down 
the  shaft,  and  there  are  two  insulated  conductors  hung  from  the 
roof  of  the  level ;  one  conveys  the  current  to  the  electric  locomotive 
by  means  of  a  slide,  dragged  along  by  a  small  rope,  and  the 
other  has  a  similar  slide  for  the  return.  The  road  in  this  case  is 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  the  locomotive  draws  a  train  made  up 
of  20  waggons.  An  empty  waggon  weighs  400  kil.,  and  takes  a 
load  of  750  kil.;  20  full  waggons  make  up  therefore  a  total 
weight  of  23  tons.  The  locomotive  weighs  2*1  tons,  consequently 
the  total  weight  of  the  train  is  about  25  tons.  The  steam 
engine  for  driving  the  dynamo  at  the  suriace  is  of  about  20 

*  MS.  notes  and  B,  und  h,  Zeitung,  18S8,  p.  3ca 
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liorse-power.  The  locomotive  is  3  feet  ^  iDch  ivide  by  4  feet  1 1 
inches  high,  and  8  feet  9  inches  long  between  the  bufiers  (930  mm. 
by  1500  mm.  by  2670  mm.)  and  the  centres  of  the  axles  are 
i8f  inches  (480  mm.)  apart.  The  gauge  of  the  road  is  24I  inches 
(628  mm.),  and  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  13}  inches 
(350  mm.).  The  locomotive  is  made  alike  at  both  ends,  with  a 
seat  for  the  driver,  so  that  he  can  travel  in  either  direction,  with- 
out having  to  turn  it  round.  It  takes  a  train  five  minutes  to  run 
the  900  metres. 

The  cost  compares  favourably  with  that  required  for  tramming 
by  men  or  horses,  and  in  1888  the  figures  given  were  as  follows  : 


Electric  Bailway.             I^>r^Gs.                      Men. 

Cost  of  haulage  per  ton ) 
per  kilomeire             .  J 

PfennUe. 
12*9 

Pfrnnlge. 
36*00 

Pfeiiuige. 
3420 

Speaking  roughly  these  figures  are  j^d.  per  ton  per  kilometre 
for  the  electric  railway,  i|i2.  for  horses,  and  4^.  for  men. 

Comparing  the  electric  railway  with  horse  traffic,  there  are 
other  advantages  besides  that  of  cost.  The  mine  is  kept  much 
sweeter  and  cleaner,  from  the  absence  of  the  droppings  of  the 
horses,  and  in  this  particular  case,  the  animals  would  suffer  in 
their  hoofs,  from  constantly  walking  in  the  damp  salt. 

The  Neu-Stassfurt  line  is  not  working  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions  for  economy,  because  it  cannot  be  kept  fully 
employed ;  and  considering  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years  in  electric  transmission,  it  is  certain 
that  a  line  put  up  nowadays  would  furnish  more  favourable 
results.  The  line  shown  by  Messrs.  Siemens  and  Halske,  at  the 
late  Frankfort  Exhibition,  had  a  single  wire  hung  from  the  roof 
of  the  level,  and  the  current  was  brought  down  to  the  motor  on 
the  locomotive  by  a  running  pulley  hold  by  a  balanced  arm,  which 
ensured  contact,  although  the  distance  between  the  wire  and  the 
locomotive  was  not  always  exactly  the  same.  The  return  current 
travelled  along  the  rails. 

At  Greenside  mine  in  Westmoreland,  there  are  two  wires  along 
the  roof  of  the  level,  one  for  bringing  the  current  to  the  electric 
locomotive  and  the  other  for  the  return. 

VI.  CONVEYANCE  BY  BOATS.— This  is  a  very  excep- 
tional method  of  conveying  mineral  underground  at  mines;  but 
it  needs  mention  to  make  the  subject  complete. 

In  this  country  there  is  an  adit  level  at  the  Tankerville 
and  Bog  mines  in  Shropshire,  known  as  the  '*  Boat  level,'* 
because  the  ore  was  cai-ried  in  boats  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  in 
some  places  of  1 1  miles.  As  the  adit  had  been  driven  with  too 
great  a  fall  originally,  it  was  necessary  to  have  small  locks  under- 
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ground,  and  so  subdivide  the  whole  length  into  several  parts,  one 
slightly  above  the  other.  This  level  now  serves  simply  as  a 
drainage  tunnel. 

At  the  Dorothea  Mine,  near  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  there  is  a 
level  more  than  400  yards  below  the  surface,  along  which  there 
wa«t  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  traffic  by  boats.  The  level  is 
10  feet  high,  by  7  feet  wide,  with  5  feet  of  water  in  the  bottom. 
The  boats  used  on  this  underground  canal  were  about  31  feet 
long,  4^  feet  wide  outside,  and  3  feet  deep.  The  part  used  for 
holding  the  ore  had  a  capacity  of  about  220  cubic  feet ;  the  load 
was  5  or  6  tons  of  ore,  and  a  full  load  would  bring  the  edge 
of  the  boat  within  6  inches  of  the  water.  The  boat  was 
pt'opelled  by  the  men,  who  pushed  with  their  feet  against  the  roof 
of  the  level. 

Transport  adove  Ground. 

In  commencing  this  chapter  I  said  that  it  would  be  convenient 
in  this  place  to  take  the  subject  of  conveyance  of  mineral  above 
ground,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  would  not  come  until  after  the 
consideration  of  methods  of  raising  ore  and  rubbish  to  the  surface. 
This  part  of  the  subject  must  be  treated  in  a  somewhat  summary 
manner  for  want  of  space,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  much  that 
has  been  said  about  underground  traffic  will  apply  in  the  case  of 
conveyance  above  ground,  indeed  the  same  heads  may  be  taken, 
with  the  addition  of  a  seventh — transport  by  aerial  ropeways. 

1.  Shoots  made  of  timber,  with  the  wearing  parts  protected  by 
iron,  can  be  applied  in  places  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fall.  In  a  hilly  country  it  may  sometimes  be  worth  while  sinking 
a  shaft  solely  for  the  purpose  of  using  it  as  a  means  of  dropping 
ore  to  a  lower  level. 

2.  Flow  along  Pipes  is  made  use  of  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
for  the  transport  of  natural  gas,  petroleum  and  brine. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  Company,  one  of  the  six 
companies  supplying  Pittsburg,  shows  that  in  the  year  1885  it  had 
331  miles  of  mains  and  diiitributing  pipes,  which  brought  in  the 
natural  gas  from  distances  of  22  to  24  miles;  at  that  time  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  at  least  500  miles  of  pipes  coming  into 
the  city.  The  mains  vary  in  diameter  from  3  inches  to  30 
inches,  the  largest  sizes  being  made  of  cast-iron  and  the  others  of 
wrought-iron.  There  are  more  pipes  of  8  inches  in  diameter 
than  of  any  other  size,  and  the  mams  are  made  to  increase  in 
diameter  as  they  approach  the  city,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  Many  of  the  wells  when  shut  would  have  a 
jiressure  of  500*  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  even  when  the  pressure 
hi  far  lower  than  thitt,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  in  order  to 
prevent  leakage,  which  means  not  only  diminished  profits  to  the 

*  C.  A.  Asbbarner,  "  The  Geolo{{ic  Distribation  of  Natural  Gas  in  the 
United  States.'* — Trauf,  Amer.  Inst.  A/.E,^  vol.  ziv.  1886,  p.  428. 
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company,  but  also  danger  to  the  consumer.  In  the  town  the 
pressure  nowhere  exceeds  13  lbs.,  and  in  many  of  the  mains  it  is 
not  more  than  6  or  8  lbs.,  whilst  in  the  low  pressure  mains  it  is 
only  4  or  5  ozs.  per  square  inch. 

Another  case  of  conveyance  of  gas  by  pipes  is  seen  at  the  bore- 
holes furnishing  carbonic  acid  gas  in  Germany ;  under  its  natural 
pressure  the  gas  flows  through  wrought-iron  pipes,  either  to  the 
works  where  it  is  compressed  into  the  liquid  state,  or  to  those 
where  it  is  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead. 

Crude  petroleum,  which  either  rises  naturally  to  the  surface  or 
is  pumped  up,  has  to  be  refined  before  it  can  be  utilised  com- 
mercially, and  it  has  been  found  convenient  in  many  districts  to 
send  the  oil  to  the  refineries  by  pipe-lines.*  Pumps  are  employed 
for  forcing  the  oil  through  the  long  lines  of  pipes,  as  there  is  no 
natural  pressure  in  this  cose.  The  United  Pipe-lines  Company  in 
America  had,  in  1886,  ''over  4000  miles  of  piping  and  500 
reservoirs,  each  holding  from  20,000  to  30,000  barrels,"  t  and 
probably  now  there  are  more  than  5000  mQes  of  pipe-lines  in  the 
Unit/cd  States. 

The  pipe-line  from  the  LimaJ  oil  district  of  Ohio  to  Chicago  is 
210  miles  long;  the  pipes  are  S  inches  in  diameter,  and  each 
piece  22  feet  long.  The  cost  of  the  pipes  alone  was  estimated  to 
be  $7000  per  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,  in- 
cluding the  pumps  and  reservoirs,  $2,250,000. 

Another  of  the  great  American  pipe  lines  §  connects  Olean  in 
the  Bradford  oil-field  with  New  York  City.  It  consists  of  two 
lines  of  6-inch  pipes,  more  than  300  miles  in  length,  and  it  is 
divided  into  1 1  separate  sections.  At  each  station  there  are  two 
tanks  and  a  pump  ;  when  one  tank  is  receiving  oil,  the  other  is 
supplying  it  to  the  pump  for  transmission  to  the  next  station 
further  east,  a  week  being  required  to  complete  the  journey.  As 
the  lines  of  pipes  follow  the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  ample 
pumping  power  has  to  be  provided.  One  of  the  Worthington 
pumps  II  on  this  line  exerts  a  pressure  of  900  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  is  capable  of  delivering  1,500,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Marvin  also  mentions  a  pipe-line  at  the  Burmese  oil-fields 
made  of  lacquered  bamboos,  for  taking  the  oil  from  the  wells  to 
the  river.  Modest  as  this  line  appears  compared  with  the  great 
undertakings  just  described,  it  is  nevertheless  an  advance  upon 
the  old  plan  of  putting  the  petroleum  into  earthen  jars,  and 
carting  it. 

In  this  country,  brine  is  sent  by  pipe-lines  from  the  wells 

*  Redwood,  "Petroleum  and   its  ProdacU." — Jaum,  Soc  Arts,  xzziv. 
]886,  p.  8^;  and  "  Cantor  Lectures,"  published  separately,  p.  30. 
t  T/ie  iimea,  29th  September,  1886. 
X  ICnghveerin/j^  vol.  xlv.  1888,  p.  439. 

§  C.  Marvin,  **  England  as  a  Petroleum  Power/*  London,  1887,  p.  19. 
1)  Eng.  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  li.  1891,  p.  745. 
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to  convenient  places  for  evaporation  or  to  alkali  works,  where 
it  is  used  in  making  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  Solvay  process. 
Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  solution  of  the  "  caliche,"  or 
raw  nitrate  of  soda,  should  be  sent  down  in  pipes  to  the  coast 
for  evaporation,  instead  of  performing  this  process  in  the  arid 
desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diggings. 

The  flow  of  mineral  in  suspension  in  water  along  troughs 
(launders)^  or  channels  made  in  the  ground,  or  pipes,  is  a  process 
^'hich  may  be  seen  on  the  dressing-floors  at  metalliferous  and  other 
mines,  as  well  as  at  china  clay  works.  At  the  Mechemich  lead 
mines  the  waste  from  the  preliminary  dressing-floors  is  forced  by 
plunger-pumps  through  a  large  pipe  to  pyramidal  boxes,  in 
which  the  water  is  separated  from  the  sand,  so  that  it  may  be 
used  over  again. 

Though  not  a  true  flow,  I  may  here  mention  the  conveyance  of 
a  mineral  for  short  distances  by  revolving  screws  in  troughs 
("  screw  conveyors "),  which  serve  to  transport  a  mineral  from 
one  port  of  a  factory  or  dressing-floors  to  another. 

3.  Human  Labour. — In  mountainous  districts  where  the 
inhabitants  ai'e  accustomed  to  carry  their  provisions,  their  hay 
or  other  agricultural  produce  upon  their  backs,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  find  ore  transported  in  the  same  way  from  the  mine  to  the 
dressing-works.  Not  many  years  ago,  gold  ore  was  regularly 
carried  to  the  little  amalgamating  mills  in  the  Italian  Alps  on 
women's  backs.  The  ordinary  load  for  a  woman  down  hill  was 
100  lbs.  (45  kil.).  If  the  woman  took  tools  or  materials  up 
hill,  the  load  was  naturally  less,  and  amounted  to  about  75  lbs. 
(34  kil.).  The  ore  was  carried  in  a  basket  or  creel  (scivera),  an 
appliance  to  which  every  peasant-girl  had  been  accustomed  from 
earJy  youth. 

Ore  may  be  moved  from  one  part  of  the  dressing-floors  to  another 
by  hand-barrows.  These  are  merely  rectangular  trays  or  boxes, 
with  a  pair  of  handles  in  front  and  a  pair  behind.  The  hand- 
barrow  requires  two  persons  to  carry  it  (Fig.  611). 

Carriage  on  the  head  is  met  with  in  some  countries. 

4.  Conveyance  by  Sledges. — Sledges  drawn  by  men  or  horses 
still  survive  in  some  hilly  districts.  Even  in  Wales  at  the  present 
day,  manganese  ore  is  sometimes  brought  down  from  the  mine  to 
the  nearest  cart-road  in  this  primitive  fashion.  But  it  is  a  toil- 
some and  unsatisfactory  method  of  transport,  and  justi6able  only 
in  the  case  of  trials,  which  have  not  yet  proved  a  suflicient  amount 
of  ore  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  tiumway  or  a  ropeway. 

5.  It  is  by  wheeled  conyeyances  that  minerals  are  most 
commonly  transferred  from  one  part  of  a  mine  to  another,  or 
from  the  mine  to  a  railway  or  port  of  shipment.  Wheelbarrows 
are  applicable  for  distances  measured  by  yards,  such  as  one  may 
have  on  dressing-floors,  and  carts  are  sometimes  the  only  available 
means  of  transport  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles ;  but  the  traffic 
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should  be  conducted  in  some  cheaper  fashion,  by  railways  for 
instance,  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  all  the  old  ground  with  regard  to 
rails,  sleepers,  points  and  crossings ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  though 
the  surface  railway  resembles  the  underground  one,  it  is  generally 
better  kept ;  first,  because  its  defects  are  more  palpable  to  every 
one  by  daylight  than  when  seen  by  the  glimmer  of  a  candle,  and 
secondly,  bera^use  there  are  fewer  difficulties  in  laying  it  properly 
and  keeping  it  in  order. 

At  the  surface  as  well  as  underground  we  have  self-acting 
inclines,  and  traction  by  locomotives  and  ropes. 

Self-acting  inclines  stand  the  miner  in  good  stead  in  hilly 
countries.  There  are  either  two  entirely  separate  roads,  one  for 
the  full  waggon  going  down  and  the  other  for  the  empty  which  is 
being  brought  up,  or  there  are  three  rails  with  a  pass-by  in  the 
middle,  or  even  a  single  road,  except  at  the  pass-by.  The  incline 
is  worked  by  a  drum  at  the  top,  placed  most  commonly  on  a 
horizontal  asds,  and  of  course  provided  with  a  brake. 

As  examples  of  large  inclines,  I  may  refer  to  those  erected 
by  the  "  Soci^t^  Franco-beige  des  Mines  de  Somorrostro,"  ♦  for 
bringing  down  iron  ore  to  their  railway,  which  then  conveys  it  to 
the  port  of  Bilbao.  The  lower  of  the  two  planes  is  737  yards 
(674  m.)  long,  with  an  average  inclination  of  30'',  the  maximum 
inclination  being  36^  near  the  top.  It  is  worked  by  steel  wire 
ropes  i^  inch  (38  mm.)  in  diameter,  which  are  coiled  around  two 
conical  drums,  united  by  their  bases  and  having  a  mean  diameter 
of  16^  feet  (5  m.).  In  order  to  regulate  the  descent  of  the  trains, 
the  drums  are  connected  by  gearing  with  an  air-brake,  identical 
in  principle  with  the  fly  of  a  clock  (Fig.  422).  It  is  composed  of  four 
straight  vanes  made  of  wood  and  iron,  about  6^  feet  (2  m.)  wide, 
and  i6|  feet  (5  m.)  in  diameter  outside.  Twelve  waggons  coming 
from  the  mine  are  coupled  together  so  as  to  form  a  train,  and 
when  it  starts  down  the  incline,  the  air-brake  begins  to  revolve 
and  soon  develops  a  considerable  amount  of  resistance  as  the  speed 
increases ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  train  descends  with  an 
almost  uniform  velocity.  The  strap-brake  on  the  drum  simply 
serves  to  moderate  the  speed  if  necessary  and  to  stop  the  train  ; 
but  in  no  case  is  much  power  required  to  work  it.  The  train 
makes  a  journey  in  three  minutes,  and  it  takes  three  minutes  to 
make  up  and  couple  on  a  train;  therefore  there  is  one  train 
every  six  minutes,  and  as  each  waggon  contains  two  tons,  the 
quantity  delivered  by  each  train  is  24  tons,  or  with  ten  trains  an 
hoiu:  the  quantity  per  day  of  ten  hours  will  be  2400  tons.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  waggons  in  each  train,  the  day*s  work 

*  Expontion  UniverseUe  de  i88g.  Note  mr  VExposition  de  la  Soditi 
Franco-beige  des  Mines  de  Somorrostro  en  i88g,  Paiis,  1889,  p.  11.  Les 
Grandes  usines  de  Turgan,  Aueast,  1889,  p.  5a  Forget  et  Ateliers  de  Con- 
striution,  de  Mmc  Vve,  Taza-  VWmn, 
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may  be  run  up  to  2600  tons.  The  fan-regolator  has  the  advan- 
tage of  saving  the  wear  of  the  ordioary  strap-brakes  and  of 
rendering  the  speed  uniform.  If  nothing  but  a  strap-brake  was 
used,  there  would  be  a  very  great  amount  of  f  riction,  which  might 
cause  the  wooden  shoes  to  take  fire ;  in  any  case  it  would 
throw  a  great  strain  upon  the  machinery,  and  involve  the  risk 
of  a  serious  accident  if  it  happened  to  break.  The  fan- 
regulators  avoid  all  these  difficulties;  but  they  must  be  made 
vety  stroDg,  as  they  have  to  counteract  a  considerable  amount  of 
vis  viva — at  the  particular  incline  mentioned  no  less  than  428 
horse-power.  I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  fan-regulator, 
as  it  has  been  found  extremely  serviceable  at  Somorrostro^  though 
little  known  elsewhere. 

Locomotives  burning  coal  can  be  used  without  inconvenience, 
and  effect  a  great  saving  in  most  places,  when  compared  with 
horse  tragic.  At  the  Eestiniog  slate  mines,  small  locomotives 
running  on  a  track  with  a  23|-inch  gauge  are  employed  for 
ditiwing  trains  of  rubbish  to  the  tips ;  the  total  weight  of  a  train 
may  be  as  much  as  80  tons.  As  the  men  who  are  removing 
rubbish  from  the  underground  or  surface  workings  are  paid  by 
the  ton,  the  loads  have  to  be  weighed.  When  the  trains  are 
drawn  by  a  horse,  it  is  necessary  to  stop  each  time  a  waggon  is 
brought  on  to  the  weigh-bridge ;  but  when  the  locomotive  is  used, 
the  train  runs  so  smoothly  that  the  waggons  can  be  weighed 
duriog  their  passage,  without  any  halts  being  made.  This  is 
a  small  advantage  it  is  true,  but  it  saves  time  and  consequently 
money,  and  should  therefore  be  noticed. 

The  endless  rope  and  the  endless  chain  conveying  single 
waggons  at  stated  intervals  are  both  in  favour,  either  for  trans- 
porting the  valuable  mineral  to  any  required  spot,  or  for  taking 
the  waste  to  the  tip  or  "  dump." 

An  example  of  the  former  system  may  be  seen  at  the  De 
Beers  *  diamond  mine,  South  Africa,  where  the  gem-bearing  rock 
has  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  for  some  months 
in  order  to  make  it  crumble  away  and  become  ready  for  the  pro- 
cess of  washing.  Large  areas  have  to  be  covered  with  the  "  blue,'* 
and  cheap  haulage  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  depositing 
floors  commence  at  a  point  a  mile  from  the  mine  and  extend 
for  three  miles  to  the  east  and  one  mile  to  the  west.  The  main 
line  is  three  miles  in  length  and  it  has  two  branches,  one  a  mile 
long,  and  the  other  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  The  rope  is 
driven  by  a  horizontal  engine,  with  two  cylinders,  each  14  inches 
in  diameter,  and  having  a  stroke  of  3  feet.  It  is  J  inch  in 
diameter  and,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  elsewhere,  it  has  an 
iron  instead  of  a  hempen  core,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reduction  of 

*  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited.  Second  Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  ending  310^  March,  1890,  p.  17. 
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section  when  it  is  subjected  to  continued  tension.  It  is  carried 
on  the  steel  trucks,  which  can  be  tipped  on  either  side,  as  the  body 
is  supported  on  two  trunnions  (H,  Fig.  442).  The  device  for 
attaching  the  rope  to  the  waggon  is  very  simple ;  the  rope  lies 
in  a  fork  or  "  jockey,"  which  is  slightly  out  of  the  direct  line  of 
traction.  The  jockey  is  free  to  turn  in  a  socket  on  the  truck, 
and  the  slight  bend  given  to  the  rope  is  sufficient  to  afford  the 
necessary  grip,  even  in  going  up  an  incline  of  i  in  20.  If  the 
''  blue  "  has  to  be  deposited  at  a  point  nearer  the  mine  than  the 
terminus,  the  part  of  the  rope  beyond  the  place  where  the  waggons 
are  taken  off  is  supported  by  pulleys. 

Horses  are  employed  to  draw  the  trucks  from  the  main  rope 
haulage  lines  to  the  places  on  the  floors  where  they  have  to  be 
tipped. 

The  endless  chain  has  been  chosen  for  bringing  down  the  ore 
from  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Somorrostro  Company,*  in  a  part 
where  self-acting  inclines  cannot  be  used  because  there  is  not  a 
descent  all  the  way.  A  second  reason  for  adopting  this  system 
was  the  fact  that  it  admits  of  considerable  changes  in  the  amount 
of  traffic,  by  altering  the  speed  of  the  chain  and  the  distance 
between  two  successive  trucks.  It  further  allows  branch  lines 
to  be  taken  ofT  from  the  main  one.  At  Somorrostro  there  are 
in  all  very  nearly  two  miles  (3000  m.)  of  endless  chain  haulage. 

The  greatest  difference  of  level  between  the  highest  point  at 
the  Sol  mine  and  the  terminus  at  the  station  of  Cadegal  is  802 
feet  (244*60  m.),  and  on  one  part  of  the  line  the  gradient  is  as 
high  as  29*5  per  100  or  i  in  3*4.  The  fall  is  so  great  that  the 
chain  requires  no  power  but  gravity  to  work  it;  in  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  brakes  to  oppose  the  via  viva.  Strap-brakes  are 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  on  the  inclines  just 
described,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  chain.  The  danger 
of  depending  entirely  upon  such  brakes  for  working  inclines  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  a  uniform  speed  is  maintained  by 
affixing  fan-regulators  working  in  water.  They  are  chosen  in  this 
case  in  preference  to  the  fans  working  in  air,  because  the  latter 
must  revolve  at  a  great  velocity  in  order  to  be  efficient,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  applied  to  the  slow  chain  haulage  without  gearing, 
which  would  introduce  complications.  These  hydraulic  governors 
are  like  the  air-regulators  in  principle,  except  that  the  blades  are 
immersed  in  water ;  the  speed  of  the  chain  can  be  adjusted  with 
the  greatest  nicety  by  altering  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tank 
in  which  the  blades  work,  and  so  introducing  the  amount  of 
resistance  required. 

The  usual  speed  at  which  the  chain  is  run  is  5  feet  (1*5  m.)  per 
second,  but  it  can  be  raised  to  6  feet  6  inches.  The  chain  is  made 
of  J- inch  (22  mm.)  iron,  which  corresponds  to  about  19^  lbs.  per 

*  Exposition  Universelle  de  jS8g,     Op,  ci7.,  p.  15. 
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yard  (9*826  kil.  per  metre).  The  last  section,  however,  has  harder 
work,  and  the  chain  is  of  i-inch  iron  (26  mm.)  and  weighs  28 
lbs.  per  yard  (14  kil.  per  metre).  Each  waggon  holds  17}  cwt. 
(900  kil.)  of  ore,  and  when  the  waggons  are  arranged  27  yards 
(25*2  m.)  apart,  the  chain  haulage  is  capable  of  transporting  2500 
to  2600  tons  of  ore  a  day,  in  addition  to  a  certain  amount  of 
rubbish  which  is  tipped  before  arriving  at  the  port. 

6.  Conveyance  of  Mineral  by  Boats  from  one  part  of  a 
mine  to  another  is  exceptional;  but  transport  by  canal  or  sea 
to  the  consumer  is  common,  and  is  chosen  whenever  available 
on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  when  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  mineral  to  have 
cheap  and  rapid  methods  of  shipping  it.  At  Huelva,  the  shipping 
port  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mines,  the  trains  of  ore  are  drawn  on 
to  a  part  of  the  pier  which  has  just  enough  inclination  to  make 
a  truck  run  down  of  itself.  A  workman  then  uncouples  a 
truck  and  allows  it  to  run  opposite  a  shoot,  which  leads  to  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  lying  alongside  the  pier.  The  truck  is  emptied 
by  opening  the  bottom  and  letting  the  contents  drop  into  the 
mouth  of  the  shoot.  The  bottom  is  then  closed  and  the  truck  is 
allowed  to  run  on  a  little  further,  when  it  is  shunted  back  on  to 
a  side  line,  and  made  to  join  the  train  of  empties  ready  to  be 
drawn  back  to  the  mine.  After  the  locomotive  has  once  hauled  a 
train  on  to  the  proper  part  of  the  pier,  the  discharge  of  its 
contents  into  the  ship  proceeds  very  rapidly  and  requires  the 
attendance  of  only  one  man. 

The  anungements  are  so  perfect  that  500  tons  can  easily  be 
loaded  in  an  hour,  but  natui  ally  a  good  deal  of  time  is  lost  in 
shifting  the  steamers  and  berthing  them.  The  greatest  amount  of 
work  in  loading  at  Huelva  pier  has  been  a  little  over  3000  tons 
in  a  single  day.  A  steamer  has  been  known  to  come  into  Huelva 
harbour  by  one  tide,  and  leave  by  the  next  with  a  cargo  of  1500 
tons  of  ore.  v 

The  Somorrostro  Company  loads  its  iron  ore  at  Bilbao  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  Company  has  three  wharves,  at  each  of 
which  2000  tons  can  be  shipped  in  a  day ;  indeed  a  ship  of  1490 
tons  has  been  loaded  in  six  hours. 

7.  Aerial  Bopeways. — These  ropeways  may  be  divided  into 
£ve  classes : 

a.  Single  supporting  rope,  with  or  without  a  hauling  rope. 

b.  Endless  rope,  which  is  the  supporting  rope  and  hauling  rope 

at  the  same  time. 
c  Two  supporting  ropes  and  an  endless  rope  for  hauling  the  load. 

d.  Double  endless  travelling  rope  or  onain. 

e.  Telpherage  line. 

a.  Lines  erected  on  the  first  of  these  principles  may  be  seen  in 
hilly  countries.  An  iron  or  steel  wire  rope  is  stretched  across  a 
valley,  and  forms  the  rail  supporting  the  load,  which  is  put  into 
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a  sack  and  hung  on  by  a  grooved  pulley.  If  the  heights  of  the 
departure  and  receiving  stations  are  properly  arranged,  the  load 
on  going  down  the  slope  acquires  enough  momentum  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  station  on  the  other  side,  without  rushing  in  too 
violently.  The  objection  to  this  system  is  that  the  sacks  and  the 
pulle^'E  have  to  be  carried  back  by  men  or  women,  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity  and  cheapness.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
hauling  rope  on  a  drum,  the  method  is  available  for  steep  moun- 
tain sides ;  the  load  is  lowered  with  use  of  the  brake,  and  iiie  drum 
is  worked  to  draw  up  the  empties  along  the  supporting  rope. 

5.  In  this  system  there  is  an  endless  rope,  supported  by  pulleys 
on  strong  wooden  or  iron  posts  placed  at  suitable  intervals,  which 
is  set  in  motion  by  any  available  source  of  power.  Suspended  from 
the  rope  are  the  buckets  or  other  vessels  in  which  the  mineral  is 
carried.  The  buckets  may  be  detachable  at  pleasure  or  they  may  be 
fixed.  The  former  plan  is  the  one  brought  out  by  Hodgson  in  1 86q. 
The  bucket  or  other  receptacle  is  suspended  by  an  iron  hanger 
from  a  grooved  block  of  wood  which  rests  upon  the  rope.  The 
carrying  block  has  a  spindle  with  a  8mall  grooved  pulley,  which 
can  be  made  to  run  upon  a  rail  at  each  terminus  and  so  let  the 
rope  move  on  without  the  load.  The  bucket  is  filled  from  a  shoot 
or  hopper  while  hanging  on  the  rail  at  the  loading  terminus.  A 
workman  then  pushes  it  along  the  rail  until  the  carrying  block 
is  taken  up  by  the  rope,  which  is  always  in  motion ;  the  load  now 
travels  along  suspended  from  the  rope,  the  carriers  being  con- 
structed so  as  to  pass  over  the  pulleys.  On  reaching  the  unload- 
ing terminus,  the  carrying  block  is  again  shunted  on  to  a  rail,  and 
the  bucket  is  tipped  by  lifting  up  the  catch  which  had  kept  it  from 
turning  about  pivots ;  after  having  been  put  into  position,  it  is 
brought  round  to  the  point  where  the  rope,  after  passing  round  a 
terminal  pulley,  is  about  to  begin  its  journey  back  to  the  loading 
station.  Here  it  is  shunted  on  to  the  rope  and  travels  along 
with  it. 

One  great  disadvantage  of  this  system,  in  the  case  of  steep  in- 
clines, is  that  the  carriers  may  slip  upon  the  rope,  and  that  the 
loads  either  fall  off  or  do  damage  in  some  other  way.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty,  some  of  the  constructors  of  aerial  ropeways 
attach  the  loads  to  a  clip  which  is  tightly  fixed  to  the  rope.  The 
clip  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  pass  the  supporting 
sheaves  or  pulleys.  When  the  inclination  is  sufficient,  an  aerial 
line  of  this  description  will  work  automatically,  the  weight  of  the 
full  loads  being  enough  to  draw  up  the  empties. 

c.  The  third  system  has  two  fixed  ropes,  which  serve  as  aerial 
rails  and  act  solely  as  supports,  and  an  endless  travelling  rope, 
to  which  the  loads  are  made  fast  at  pleasure.  It  resembles, 
therefore,  the  endless  rope  haulage,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  for  underground  work,  save  that  the  rails  are  above  the 
load  instead  of  being  below  it. 
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Ropeways  working  upon  this  plan  have  been  perfected  of  late 
years  by  Otto  and  by  Bleichert  in  Germany,  where  they  are 
commoner  than  in  this  country.  They  are  constructed  for  distances 
of  from  2  to  8  or  even  lo  miles,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  6oo  to 
8oo  tons  per  day  of  lo  houra.  The  separate  loads  may  vary  from 
^  cwt.  to  I  ton  each. 

The  points  to  be  conaidered  are  : 

Carrying  rope  and  Teesel. 

FoBts  01  staudarda. 

Haoliog  rope  and  attacbmants, 

TermiiUita  and  tbeir  shnntiDg  arrasgements. 

The  kind  of  cable  used  on  the  most  recent  lines  erected  on  the 
Otto  sjrstem  •  is  that  known  as  "  locked  coil  wire  rope,"  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  explained  in  the  nert  chapter  (F^.  451).  It 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  running  of  the  grooved  pulleys  by  which 
the  load  is  suspended.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mineral  is  conveyed 
may  be  any  convenient  form  of  bucket 
Fio.  423.  or  box,    supported   by   pivots  around 

which  it  can  be  easily  tipped,  or  the 
actual  mine-waggons  may  be  slung  up 
and  the  ore  carried  in  them, 

Each  box,  bucket,  or  waggon,  ia  at- 
tached to  a  hanger  suspended  from  a 
spindle  placed  midway  between  two 
grooved  pulleys  or  wheels,  which  rest 
on  the  rope  (Mg.  423), 

The  posts  or  standu^s  are  constructed 
of  wood  or  iron,  sometimes  with  two, 
and  sometimes  with  four  legs,  suitably 
stiffened  by  braces  and  held*  in  position 
by  guy  ropes  or  rods  (Figs,  424  and  425). 
The  four-legged  standarda  are  uaed  for 
heavy  loads  or  long  spans.  The  distance 
between  the  standards  varies  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  is  often 
about  30  to  60  yards ;  but  where  the 
country  is  much  broken  by  ravines,  these  short  spans  are  unat- 
tainable without  standards  of  an  impracticable  height,  and  the 
cable  is  then  made  to  stretch  across  very  long  intervals  without 
intermediate  supports.     Spans  of  550  yards   (500  m.)  are  not 
unknown. 

The  hauling  rope  must  be  very  flexible,  and  is  made  of  fine  steel 
wire  with  a  hempen  core.  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the  load 
varies  with  the  gradient  of  the  line.     If  the  gradient  is  less  than 

—  Traa*.  Amer.  Iiul.  M.E., 
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X  in  6y  the  amount  of  friction  necessary  for  gripping  the  rope 
tightly  can  be  obtained  by  bringing  it  between  two  flat  iron 
discs  and  clamping  them  together  with  a  screw.  One  of  these 
discs  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  hanger,  and  the  tightening  screw 
of  the  other  can  be  loosened  automatically  by  providing  it  with 
a  projecting  lever,  which  comes  in  contact  with  a  stop  at  the 
terminus. 
If  the  gradient  is  between  i  in  6  and  i  in  3,  the  discs  are  made 


1*10.424. 


Fig.  425. 


with  corrugated  instead  of  smooth  surfaces.  When  the  gradient 
exceeds  i  in  3,  another  device  has  to  be  employed ;  projecting 
knobs  are  inserted  into  the  rope  at  regular  intervals,  and  on 
meeting  with  properly  arranged  stops  upon  the  loads  they  cause 
them  to  travel  along.  Figs.  426,  427  and  428  show  the  details 
of  the  arrangement. 

Each  terminus  is  provided  with  an  iron  rail  which  is  fixed 
so  as  to  meet  the  rope  where  the  buckets  have  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  ;  by  suitably  arranging  the  end  of  the 
rail,  the  load  passes  quite  smoothly  from  it  to  the  rope  and  vice 
versd. 
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An  example  of  one  of  the  Otto  ropeways  is  given  in  Fig.  4?9, 
which  is  a  section  of  the  line  put  up  for  the  Sheba  Gold  Miniug 
Fig.  436. 


Company,  Limited,  Barberton ;  it  is  3  j  (4*4  kil.)  miles  long,  and 
will  carry  150  tons  per  day  of  10  hours.     The  maximum  incline 
is  I  in  i'6,  and  the  greatest  span  1480  feet  (451  m.). 
Fio.  429. 


A  line  erected  in  Southern  Spain  for  carrying  iron  ore  is  9'69 
miles  (i5'6  kil.),  long,  divided  into  four  independent  sections. 
The  greatest  sp.an  is  918  feet  (280  m.),  but  on  an  average  the  sup- 
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a.)  apart.  The  hauling  rope 
so  yards  (90  m.)  a  minute, 
and  deliver  two  buckets,  each  containing  7  cn-t.  (350  kil.)  in  that 
time.  This  means  a  carrying  capacity  of  1300  buckets  or  420 
tons  per  day  of  10  hoursL     The  line  has  also  been  worked  with 


k 


11 
li 


two  shifts  of  8  hours  eavb,  and  has  transported  900  tons  in  tliat 
time.  The  total  cost  of  this  tine,  which  was  surveyod,  erected 
in  a  very  dilEcult  countiy,  and  ready  to  start  in  ten  months, 
was  ;^36,ooo  ;  and  it  has  been  worked  at  a  cost  of  11.  31/.  per  ton, 
which  includes  all  that  ia  spent  for  labour,  maintenance  and 
repairs. 

At  the  Menzel  collieiy  in  Upper  Silesia,  500  to   700  tons  of 
conl  are  cnrried  in  ten  hours  a  distance  of  v6  miles,  for  ild.  per 
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ton  per  mile,  including  wages,  repairs,  interest  on  capital  and 
depreciation  of  plant.  Fig.  430  shows  part  of  the  line  at  Gottes- 
segen  colliery,  Upper  Silesia.* 

A  line  carrying  iron  ore  in  Luxembourg  is  3  miles  long,  and 
transports  300  tons  of  iron  ore  in  10  hours  at  a  cost,  again  in- 
cluding all  expenses — viz.,  wages,  repairs,  interest  on  capital,  and 
depreciation  of  plant,  of  4^cL  per  ton,  or  i^d.  per  ton  per  mile. 

d  and  e.  Bopeways  worked  by  these  systems  are  rare. 

•  **Otto  Patent  Ropeway."— IZ^e  Enginttr,  vol.  Ixvii.  1889,  p.  115. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
HOISTING  OR  WINDING. 

Motors,  dnimSy  and  pulley- frames. — ^Ropes,  chains,  and  attachments. — 
Kibbles,  skips,  and  cages. — Eeps,  guides,  signals. — ^Safety  appliances, 
detaching-hooks,  saf etj-catches,  automatic  stopping  gear — Pneumatic 
hoisting. 

By  hoisting  is  meant  raising  the  minerals  from  the  underground 
workings  to  the  surface.  In  speaking  of  the  subject  generally, 
it  is  more  correct  to  say  hoisting  than  winding,  becsiuse  this 
latter  term  implies  the  use  of  the  rope,  which  is  not  quite 
universal.  As  already  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  there  is  no 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  haulage  and  winding.  In 
the  typical  case  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  a  nearly  horizontal  level, 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  distinction;  but  when  the  mineral  is 
drawn  up  through  inclines,  the  name  given  to  the  process 
depends  upon  lo<^  custom.  Thus,  part  of  the  shaft  at  a  Cornish 
tin  mine  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  only  15^°  from  the  horizontal, 
and  nevertheless  the  work  of  drawing  up  the  ore  is  always  called 
winding. 

In  a  few  districts  carriage  on  the  back  still  survives;  in 
Sicily,  for  instance,  much  of  the  sulphur  rock  ia  brought  to 
the  surface  by  boys  on  their  backs  up  rough  paths,  or  steps 
cut  in  the  ground.  As  lately  as  ten  years  ago,  I  found  slate 
being  brought  up  on  the  back  in  the  Moselle  district.  In 
Mexico  and  in  China,  too,  the  same  method  is  pursued  in 
some  silver  and  other  mines.  However,  this  barbarous  mode 
of  raising  mineral  is  simply  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning it. 

The  regular  method  of  bringing  a  mineral  to  the  surface  is  to 
draw  it  up  a  shaft  or  an  incline  by  means  of  a  rope.  The  subject 
is  such  a  wide  one  that  it  must  be  treated  under  different  headings 
as  follows:  (i)  Motors,  drums  and  pulley-frames;  (2)  Hope, 
or  chain ;  attachments  of  the  rope ;  (3)  Receptacle  for  the  mineral 
or  waste  rock  ;  (4)  Other  indispensable  appliances,  guides,  signals, 
keps ;  (5)  Safety  appliances. 

I.  MOTOBS,  DBUMS,  AND  PULLEY-FBAMES.— 
Motors — As  in  other  departments  of  mining,  the  motor  employed 
may  be  worked  by  animal  power,  or  by  an  engine  driven  by 
water,  steam,  compressed  air,  petroleum  or  electricity. 
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(a)  Animal  Power. — The  simplest  contrivance  for  winding  is  a 
pulley  supported  by  some  suitable  frame  above  the  shaft ;  a  bucket 
is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope  hanging  down  the  shaf  t,  whilst  the 
other  end,  passing  over  the  pulley,  is  drawn  by  men  or  women  : 
they  simply  walk  away  from  the  shaft  and  haul  up  the  bucket. 
Oil  wells  are  sunk  in  Burmah  by  this  primitive  method  of 
hoisting. 

The  usual  method  of  applying  human  power  is  by  a  windlass. 
This  well-known  appliance  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  provided  with  two  iron  handles  and 
supported  by  two  upright  posts  which  are  suitably  stayed.  A 
sliding  bar,  which  can  be  drawn  out  either  above  or  below  the 
cylinder,  serves  to  hold  one  of  the  handles,  when  required. 

In  this  country,  the  ordinary  windlass  is  used  for  shallow 
sinkings  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  yards  in  depth,  such  as  are 
made  in  commencing  work  at  a  mine,  or  in  effecting  a  communi- 
cation between  two  levels;  but  in  countries  where  mining  is 
less  advanced,  and  where  labour  is  cheaper,  the  windlass  may 
form  the  sole  means  for  hoisting  from  depths  of  a  hundred  and 
even  two  hundred  yards.  Thus,  for  instance,  at  Boryslaw,  in 
Galicia,  it  is  reckoned  that  six  or  seven  thousand  shafts  have 
been  sunk  during  the  last  thirty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  working 
ozokerite,  to  an  average  depth  of  one  hundred  yards,  by  human 
labour ;  four,  five,  and  even  six  men  and  women  may  be  seen 
working  the  Boryslaw  windlass.  In  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Boumania,  oil  wells  are  sunk  in  like  manner.  The  windlass  is  used 
either  with  one  or  two  buckets ;  in  the  latter  case  the  labour 
is  lightened,  for  the  weight  of  the  empty  bucket  going  down 
balances  the  dead  weight  of  the  bucket  coming  up  with  a  load  of 
rock. 

As  a  rule  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the  axles 
and  bearings.  Windlasses,  like  other  machines,  cannot  be  worked 
with  economy  unless  means  are  taken  to  prevent  unneca««sary 
friction,  which  is  sure  to  arise  unless  the  axles  and  bearings 
are  kept  perfectly  true ;  this  fact  should  be  specially  borne  in 
mind  when  the  mine-owner-  is  employing  expensive  human 
power. 

The  capstan  is  an  unusual  form  of  winding  machine  at  mines ; 
it  differs  from  the  windlass  by  having  its  cylinder  vertical.  As  an 
instance  of  its  use,  I  may  mention  the  little  underground  quarries 
at  Swanage  in  Dorsetshire,  where  blocks  of  stone  are  drawn 
up  inclines  by  means  of  capstans  turned  with  bars,  after  the 
manner  of  those  used  on  board  ship. 

When  a  horse  is  employed  in  the  place  of  men,  the  bucket, 
attached  to  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley,  is  sometimes  drawn  up 
by  making  the  animal  walk  away  from  the  shaft.  The  framework 
and  pulley  constitute  what  is  called  a  whipsiderry. 

Animal  power  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  a  machine  called 
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a  horse-whim.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  gigantic  capstan, 
worked  by  horses,  mules,  or  donkeys.  It  consists  of  an  upright 
axle,  usually  of  timber,  supported  at  the  bottom  by  an  iron  pin 
or  pivot,  which  works  in  a  hole  in  a  large  stone,  forming  a  primi. 
tive  foot-block.  A  horizontal  beam,  known  as  the  driving  beam, 
is  attached  to  the  axle,  and  above  it  comes  a  hollow  wooden 
cylinder  or  drum,  around  which  the  rope  ia  coiled,  proper  project- 
ins:  horns  or  flanges  being  provided  to  prevent  it  from  slipping 
off. 

The  other  end  of  the  axle  works  in  an  iron  socket,  carried 
by  a  great  horizontal  beam,  known  as  the  span-beam,  which  is 
supported  by  two  legs.  In  this  country  the  horse-whim  is  not 
roofed  over,  and  it  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  many  mining 
districts;  where  the  weather  is  more  severe,  a  house  becomes 
necessary.  The  winding  rope  is  coiled  several  times  around  the 
drum,  and  both  ends,  after  passing  over  pulleys,  hang  down  the 
shaft;  when  the  horse  walks  round,  one  bucket  is  raised  and 
the  other  lowered. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam,  the  horse-whim  was  a  very 
important  means  of  winding ;  and  in  countries  where  water- 
power  is  lacking,  coal  dear,  and  fodder  cheap,  it  still  performs  very 
useful  services.  As  many  as  six  to  eight  horses  may  be  harnessed 
to  a  horse- whim  for  the  purpose  of  working  it. 

(6)  Water, — I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  engines  worked  by  water, 
steam,  compressed  air,  petroleum,  or  electricity. 

When  the  water-wheel  is  used  for  hoisting,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  means  of  reversing  the  motion,  in  order  to  raise  or  lower 
the  rope  at  pleasure.  Two  methods  may  be  employed :  A 
double  wheel  with  the  buckets  fixed  in  opposite  directions ;  a 
single  wheel  provided  with  suitable  gearing  or  belts.  The  double 
wheel  is  frequently  seen  underground  in  Germany ;  it  has  sluices 
(hatches)  which  will  turn  the  water  on  to  either  side,  and  there  is 
a  brake  for  controlling  the  motion.  The  winding-drum  is  placed 
on  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  and  according  as  the  water  is 
turned  on  to  the  right-hand  or  to  the  left-hand  side,  the  wheel 
revolves  one  way  or  the  other. 

When  gearing  is  employed,  a  bevel-wheel  upon  the  shaft  of  the 
water-wheel  drives  a  pair  of  bevel-wheels,  facing  each  other,  which 
run  loose  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum.  By  means  of  a  suitable 
clutch  either  of  them  can  be  brought  into  firm  connection  with 
the  drum-shaft,  and  so  made  to  drive  it  in  the  required  direc- 
tion. 

Fig.  431  shows  the  method  adopted  at  Great  West  Van  Mine 
in  Cardiganshire  by  Messrs.  XJrquhardt  and  Small.  A,  Girard 
tarbine ;  B,  belt  driving  the  shaft  of  two  pulleys  0  D ;  £  and  F, 
pulleys  loose  upon  the  shaft ;  G,  clutch ;  H,  handle  working  clutch ; 
I,  pinion  driving  spur-wheel  on  drum  J  J ;  K,  brake  strap ;  L,  pin 
connected,  when  required,  to  ''bob  "  of  pumps.    The  belt  from  C 
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to  E  is  straight)  and  that  from  D  to  F  is  crossed ;  therefore  the 
two  pulleys  £  and  F  are  always  revolving  *in  opposite  directions. 
According  as  E  or  F  is  made  fast  to  the  shaft  by  the  clutch  G, 
the  pinion  I  turns  the  drum  one  way  or  the  other. 

(c)  Steam. — Steam-engines  em« 
ployed  for  winding  have  usually 
two  cylinders,  either  vertical  or 
horizontal ;  the  latter  are  preferred. 
In  some  mining  districts,  notably 
p"  ly,  in   Cornwall,   one  finds  a    single 

I  nT  vertical  cylinder  working  a  beam 

■L L  by  which  motion  is  communicated 

w  ■..  o      R     iF*  ^  g^  fly-wheel;  but  for  rapid  work 

it  is  necessary  to  have  more  com* 
mand  of  the  engine  than  can  be 
furnished  by  a  machine  of  this 
kind. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time 
to  put  a  pinion  upon  the  crank- 
shaft and  a  spur-wheel  upon  the 
drum  shaft;  nowadays  for  quick 
winding  the  drum  is  placed  upon 
the  same  shaft  as  the  cranks.  This 
is  called  working  on  the  first  motion, 
whereas  if  gearing  is  used  the 
method  is  said  to  be  on  the  second 
motion.  In  any  case  the  engine 
must  be  provided  with  an  adequate 
brake,  and  where  the  drum  is 
worked  by  gearing,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  brake  upon  the  drum 
shaft,  because  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  means  of  arresting 
the  descent  of  the  load  in  case  of 
fracture  of  some  of  the  cogs. 
Although  many  winding  engines 
work  without  expansion,  automatic 
expansion  gear  is  common,  and 
some  of  the  engines  are  arranged 
so  that  the  commencement  and  end 
of  the  run  shall  be  worked  with 
the  full  power  of  the  steam,  and  the  middle  of  the  run  expan- 
sively. Compound  engines,  and  indeed  triple  expansion  engines, 
have  been  erected  for  winding  purposes,  though  the  advisability 
of  employing  them  is  questioned  by  some  mining  engineers; 
wliile  fully  admitting  the  value  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of 
engines  which  are  working  constantly,  such  as  those  used  for 
pumping,  they  contend  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  compUcate 
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Fig.  433. 
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machinery  which  is  pei*forming  very  irregular  work,  and  is  being 
continually  stopped  and  started. 

Compound  engines  have,  however,  been  adopted  recently  for 
winding  at  Llanbradach  Colliery,  near  Cardiff,  by  Mr.  Cralloway. 
The  two  cylinders  on  each  side  are  arranged  tandem  fashion 
(Figs.  432  and  433).  A,  high  pressure  cylinder;  B,  low  pressure 
cylinder;  C,  drum. 

{^\  Compressed  Air, — Compressed  air  is  largely  employed  when 
the  hoisting  engine  has  to  be  placed  underground,  and  it  is 
especially  suitable  for 

sinking     intermediate  ^^'  432- 

shafts  (winzes).  Com- 
pact and  handy  forms 
of  engines  are  supplied 
by  various  makers ; 
many  of  them  are 
similar  to  the  steam 
winches  used  on  board 
ship,  and  consist  of 
two  cylinders  driving 
a  pinion  which  works 
a  spur-wheel  placed 
upon  the  same  shaft  as 
the  drum. 

Occasionally,  as  for 
instance  at  the  Long 
Tunnel,  Walhalla,  in 
Victoria,  all  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  mine  is  done 
by  a  compressed  air 
engine.  The  reason  for  this  choice  at  the  Long  Tunnel  was  the 
fact  that  lode  was  reached  by  a  long  adit,  in  which  compressed 
air  appeared  to  be  the  most  convenient  method  of  transmitting 
power  from  a  motor  at  the  surface. 

{e)  Electricity, — Winding  by  electricity  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy; but,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  shall 
hear  more  of  this  convenient  method  of  conveying  power  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  an 
electrical  motor  can  be  applied  to  the  drum  used  for  winding, 
its  rapid  motion  being  reduced  to  a  suitable  speed  by  means  of 
gearing. 

Druma — A  winding  drum  is  usually  a  mere  revolving  cylinder, 
around  which  the  rope  coils  itself.  It  is  formed  of  two  centre- 
pieces keyed  to  the  shaft,  each  carrying  arms,  to  which  are 
attached  rings.  Supported  by  these  rings  are  pieces  of  plank 
or  plates  of  iron  or  steel,  which  build  up  a  hollow  cylinder,  the 
length  and  diameter  of  which  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the 
plant.     In  large  mines  one  may  see  drums  20  and  even  30  feet  in 
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diameter ;  witii  a  drum  of  20  feet,  10  revolutions  me&n  coiling  or 
uncoiling  aog  yards  of  rope, 

A  drum  constructed  for  Llanbmdach  Colliery  ia  a  hollow 
cylinder  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  wide.  Id  Figs.  434  and 
435,  A  is  a  cast-iron  centre-piece;  B  B  are  arms  made  of  H-^teel, 
to  which  are  riveted  the  croasbars  of  chaDuel-iron  G.  The  skeleton 
formed  in  ihis  way  is  covered  with  plates  of  steel  D,  J  inch  thick, 
which  are  fixed  with  countersunk  rivets  to  T-iron  E,  where  they 
meet,  F  ia  the  flange  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  off  the 
drum,  and  0  the  wrought-iron  ring  upon  which  the  brake 
acts.  A  novelty  introduced  by  Mr.  Galloway  is  the  arrange- 
ment for  keeping  a  reserve  length  ci  rope  to  supply  the  loss 

Fio.  434. 


caused  by  successive  re-cappings.  Inside  the  main  drum  ia  the 
hollow  cast-iron  cylinder  H,  capable  of  turning  independently. 
When  a  new  rope  is  put  on,  50  yards  of  it  are  coiled  upon 
H,  the  bolts  of  the  clip  I  are  fastened,  and  the  remainder 
is  wound  round  the  main  drum.  After  re-capping  the  rope 
at  the  eod  of  two  months,  it  is  easy  to  unloose  the  clip  and 
draw  out  what  is  required.  The  drum  is  constructed  as  light  as 
poe>'ible,  in  order  to  prevent  power  from  being  wasted  in  starting 
and  stopping  an  unnecessarily  heavy  mass.  The  shaft  is  ao  feet 
in  diameter  and  550  yards  deep  to  the  first  seam  of  coal  intended 
to  be  worked  ;  but  it  will  be  probably  made  600  to  630  yards  deep 
in  time.  The  engine  (fig-  432)  is  expected  to  raise  300  tons  <x 
coal  per  hour  with  two  mine  waggons  in  each  cage,  each  waggon 
carrying  2  tons. 

An  objection  urged  against  the  plain  cylindrical  drum  is  that 
it  in  DO  way  compensates  for  the  change  of  work  ret^uired  of  tho 
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engine  during  the  different  phases  of  the  act  of  winding.  To  make 
this  plain,  suppose  one  end  of  the  rope  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  with  the  full  load  attached  to  it,  whilst  the  other  end  is  at 
the  top  with  nothing  but  an  empty  cage.  On  starting,  the  engine 
has  to  raise  not  only  the  weight  of  the  load  of  mineral,  but  also 
the  entire  weight  of  the  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft,  and  in  deep 
mines  with  large  cages,  this  weight  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
In  proportion  as  the  full  cage  is  raised,  the  amount  of  dead 
weight  of  rope  to  be  lifted  becomes  less  and  less.  Eventually  the 
full  and  empty  cages  meet ;  the  two  portions  of  the  rope  then 
balance  each  other,  and  the  engine  has  simply  to  overcome  the 
action  of  gravity  upon  the  mineral;  later  on  the  rope  of  the 
empty  cage  is  longer  than  that  of  the  full  one,  and  assists  the 
engine  in  doing  its  work.  At  last  when  the  load  is  uearing  the  top, 
the  drum  is  feeling  the  full  weight  of  the  rope  of  the  empty  cage. 

Constancy  of  load  is  easily  obtainable  with  the  cylindrical  drum 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  adding  a  balance  rope — that  is  to  say, 
a  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft  with  one  end  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  each  cage.  Provided  that  this  rope  agrees  in  weight 
with  the  winding  rope,  the  counterpoising  is  perfect,  for  on  each 
side,  in  every  phase  of  the  ascent  or  descent,  there  is  always  the 
same  dead  weight  acting  upon  the  drum.  This  method  is  adopted 
at  Llanbradach  and  also  at  De  Beers  Mine.  The  balance  rope 
often,  but  not  invariably,  passes  round  a  pulley  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft. 

With  the  same  object  in  view  the  drum  is  made  spiral  or 
conical,  or  rather  of  a  combination  of  two  such  drums  united  by 
their  larger  bases.  The  rope  is  so  arranged  that  the  diameter  of 
the  coil  increases  as  the  act  of  winding  up  proceeds.  The  load  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit  acts  upon  the  drum  shaft  with  a  small 
amount  of  leverage,  and  its  leverage  increases  as  the  weight  due 
to  the  rope  diminishes.  The  reverse  condition  of  afiairs  exists 
with  the  descending  load :  it  has  a  large  leverage  while  there  is 
only  a  short  length  of  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft,  but  as  the 
weight  thrown  upon  the  drum  increases,  so  the  leverage 
diminishes. 

Intermediate  between  the  conical  and  the  cylindrical  drum  is 
one  which  combines  the  two  systems;  the  conical  end  is  used 
for  starting  the  load  from  the  bottom  and  the  main  part  of  the 
operation  is  performed  with  the  cylindrical  surface. 

When  a  flat  rope  is  used  instead  of  a  round  one,  it  is  convenient, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  speak  of  the  winding  cylinder 
as  a  reel  or  bobbin  (Figs.  436  and  437).*  It  is  provided  on 
both  sides  with  long  radial  arms,  which  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  the  horns  or  flanges  in  the  case  of  the  drum ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  off  sideways. 

*  Callon,  Lectures  on  Mining^  voL  ii  plate  Isi 
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The  flat  rope  coils  upon  itself ,  and  as  the  winding  proceeds  the 
diameter  of  the  coil  increases,  if  the  cage  is  heing  raised,  or 
decreases  if  the  cage  is  being  let  down.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
certain  compensating  action  similar  to  that  which  is  obtained 
with  a  spiral  drum — in  other  words,  at  the  moment  of  starting, 
when  the  load  is  at  the  bottom,  the  smallest  amount  of  leverage 
is  exerted  upon  the  driving  shaft  of  the  reel ;  whereas  at  the  end 
of  the  wind,  when  the  load  is  least,  it  is  exerting  the  greatest 
leverage. 

Fig.  436. 


Fig.  437. 
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Pulley-Frames. — ^The  framework  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  for 
supporting  the  pulley  or  pulleys  is  known  by  different  names.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  head-gear,  the  pit-head  frame,  or  poppet 
heads  (Cornwall).  It  may  be  constructed  of  timber,  iron  or  steel, 
and  metal  pulley-frames  are  usually  seen  nowadays  at  large  mines, 
where  winding  is  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  at  small 
mines  and  also  during  sinking  operations  a  timber  head-gear  is 
common. 

A  kind  of  frame  often  used  is  shown  by  Figs.  438,  439,  440, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  four  large  upright  posts  support 
cross-beams  A,  B,  C,  D,  upon  which  the  pulleys  rest.  The  frame  is 
suitably  stiffened  by  struts.  Its  principal  duty  is  to  resist  two  forces, 
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one  exerted  by  the  load  and  rope  hanging  down  the  shaft,  and  the 
other  by  the  rope  which  is  being  hauled  in  by  the  drum.    At  a 

Fig.  439. 


Fio.  438. 


moment  just  before  the  load  begins  to  move  the  two  forces  will  be 
equal,  and  the  direction  of  their  resultant  will  be  a  line  bisecting 
the  angle  between  the  two  parts  of  the  rope,  and  passing  through 

Fig. 44a 
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the  centre  of  the  pulley.  Provision  therefore  should  be  made  for 
resisting  this  pull,  and  this  is  effected  by  stays,  such  as  are  shown 
in  Figs.  438  and  440,  which  represent  a  pulley-frame  used  for 
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sinkiDg  a  shaft  some  200  yards  deep  at  Halkyn  Mine  in  Flint- 
shire.    The  backstay  may  be  placed  in  any  position  between 

FiQ.  441. 


the   bisectrix    and  a  line  parallel   to  the  rope  going  to  the 
drum. 
During  the  sinking  at  Halkyn  only  one  bucket  was  used,  and 
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to  this  bad  to  hang  in  the  tniddle  of  the  shaft  the  pu]ley  was 
placed  between  the  two  beams  B  and  C.  Now,  the  shaft  is  used 
for  winding  with  two  small  cages  and  there  are  two  pulleys,  one 
between  A  and  £,  the  other  between  C  and  D. 

Fig.  441  shows  the  head-gear  erected  at  the  perpendicular  *^  Hock 
shaft''  of  De  Beers  Mine,*  whilst  Fig.  442  represents  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  Incline  shaft  of  the  same  mine. 

The  head-gear  at  both  shafts  is  made  of  wrought-iron  trellis 
work.  At  the  Bock  shaft  the  legs  and  stays  are  of  3^-inch  angle- 
iroDy  g  inch  thick.  The  lattice  bars  are  3I  by  g  inch ;  the  total 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  pulleys  is  61  feet. 

Fig.  442. 


Pulleys. — ^Winding  pulleys  have  to  be  placed  on  the  pit-head 
frame  in  order  to  change  the  direction  of  the  rope. 

Nowadays,  in  all  important  windings,  the  pulleys  are  made  from 
10  to  15,  and  even  20  feet  in  diameter,  in  order  to  subject  the  rope 
as  little  as  possible  to  sharp  bondings,  which  would  reduce  its  life. 

The  cast-iron  boss,  or  centre,  is  joined  by  wrought-iron  arms  to 
a  grooved  rim  also  made  of  cast  iron  (Fig.  443).  In  course  of 
time  steel  ropes  wear  away  the  rim,  and  to  lessen  this  source  of 
trouble,  the  part  in  which  the  rope  lies  may  be  chilled.  The 
groove  should  fit  the  rope;  for  if  it  is  too  wide,  the  rope  will 
rest  upon  a  small  part  of  its  circumference  and  be  liable  to  be 
squeezed. 

At  some  mines  pulleys  are  made  with  a  light  nm,  which  will 
not  last  for  more  than  a  year.  The  object  in  view  is  the  preven- 
tion of  wear  from  rubbing.     When  the  speed  of  the  engine  is 

*  Swond  Annual  Jfeport  of  Dt  Beers  Consolidated  Alines,  Limitedt  for  Ute 
Tear  ending  March  j/,  iSgo,  p.  16  and  plates  10  and  7. 
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slackening,  the  pulley,  in  virtue  of  its  motneutam,  tends  to  travel 
faster  than  the  rope,  and  thereby  to  grind  ita  surface.  A  dimi- 
nution in  the  weight  of  the  rim  lessens  the  momentum,  and 
therefore  reduces  the  rubbing  action.  The  advantage  gained  in 
this  way,  is  considered  sufficient  to  compensate  for  tiie  more 
frequent  changing  of  the  pulleys. 

a.  BOPES,  GHAIirs,  AlTD   ATTACHMElfTS.— Hopes. 

— Ropes  are  made  of  vegetable  fibre  t^  some  kind,  or  of  iron  or 

Fio.  443. 


Bteel  wire.  The  vegetable  fibres  used  are  hemp  and  manilla, 
which  are  twisted  into  yarn ;  the  yams  are  laid  together  so  as 
to  form  strands,  and  finally  the  strands  are  laid  together  to  form 
the  rope. 

For  winding  by  hand,  in  sinking  small  intermediate  shaftR 
(winxea),  a  hemp-rope,  about  |  inch  in  diameter  and  made  up  of 
three  strands,  is  commonly  employed.  For  heavier  work,  either 
a  round  rope  of  larger  section  is  necessary,  or  a  flat  rope  formed 
by  sewing  together  several  round  ropes, 

Iron  b  very  little  employed  nowadays  for  making  wire  ropes, 
its  place  hns  been  taken  by  steel. 
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The  advantage  of  using  steel  as  compared  with  iron,  is  evident 
from  the  following  figures :  * 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  the  data  concerning  the  last  rope 
are  incomplete,  as  it  was  still  in  use  when  the  paper  was  written. 

At  Pfibram,t  where  winding  is  carried  on  in  perpendicular 
shafts,  one  of  which  has  attained  the  enormous  depth  of  3642 
feet,  the  ordinary  crucible  cast-steel,  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
J  20  kilos  per  sq.  mm.,  was  used  up  to  the  year  1885  ;  since  then 
they  have  employed  wire  of  '*  patent  crucible  cast  steel "  or 
"  extra "  or  '^  special  crucible  cast  steel,"  with  a  tensile  strength 
of  180  to  190  kilos  per  sq.  mm. ;  the  results  are  most  satisfactory, 
and  the  ropes,  after  having  been  in  use  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
showed  very  little  sign  of  wear,  and  not  a  single  broken  wire.  The 
former  ropes,  made  of  ordinary  cast  steel,  lasted  on  an  average 
only  26  months. 

Winding-ropes  are  usually  made  with  six  strands  and  a  central 
core  of  hemp,  each  strand   being  made  up  of 
seven  wires  (Fig.  443a).     The  core  is  sometimes 
made  of  wire ;  for  instance,  if  the  rope  has  to 
work  in  a  very  hot  shaft,  or  if  it  is  used  for 
haulage  purposes  with  clips  which  require  that 
the   diameter  should  remain  constant.      In  or- 
dinary ropes  the  'May"  of   the   strand  is  like 
that  of  hemp  ropes ;  that  is  to  say,  the  reverse 
of  the   lay  of  the  rope   (Figs.    444  and   445). 
Lang  has  improved  the  method  of  manufacture  by  making  the 
lay  of  the  strand  the  same  as  the  lay  of  the  rope;  the  wires 
are  less   sharply    bent,  and  present  a  longer  wearing   surface. 

*  Habermann,  '*  Ueberdie  Drahtseilfabrikation  in  Flibram  mlt  besonderer 
Jlflcksicht  auf  die  Drahtseile  ftlr  die  Verticalfordening."  BeUage  z,  Oeat" 
ZeUtchr,  f.  B.-  u.  JZ-  Wtsen^  1 891,  p.  8. 

t  Habermann  *'Anwendung  verjiin^ter  Forderseile  ans  gewohnlichem 
und  aas  Patent-  oder  Extra-Tiegelgu&sstahldrabt  bei  den  grossen  Scbacht- 
tiefen  des  Pribraroer  Bergbaaes.'^  Oe$L  Zeitschr,  /.  £.-  u.  B.-  Wesen^ 
vol.  zzzTuL  1890,  pp.  403,  415,  432. 
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Figs.  446  and  447. 


The  result  is,  that  whilst  the  wires  of  an  ordinary  rope  wear 
quickly  on  the  crown  of  the  bend  and  bt*eak  (Fig.  445),  Lang's 
rope,  with  its  greater  wearing  surface,  has  a  much  longer  life. 
Figs.  446  and  447  are  taken  from  actual  examples  of  Lang's 
rope  before  and  after  use. 

Haggie's  patent  Protector  rope  has  a  special  covering  destined 

to  take  the  wear.  Each 
Figs.  444  and  445.  strand     has     a     wire 

wound  round  it  spir- 
ally, which  protects  it 
from  rubbing,  and 
therefore  a  more  flex- 
ible wire  can  be  used 
than  would  be  advis- 
able with  an  unpro- 
tected rope.  Whilst  an 
ordinary  rope  is  weak- 
ened by  the  wear  of 
its  wirep,  the  strength 
of  the  protected  rope 
does  not  suffer  from 
the  gradual  thinning 
of  the  covering. 

Messrs.  Latch  and 
Batchelor  have  lately 
introduced  a  "  flattened 
strand  "rope  (Figs.  448, 
449,  and  450).  The 
object  of  the  new 
method  of  construction 
is  to  obtain  an  outer 
surface  more  nearly 
cylindrical  than  tha^ 
of   the  ordinary   rope 

(Fig.  443a)-'  The 
strands  are  oval  in 
section,  and  this  form 
is  produced  by  "lay- 
ing "  ordinary  wires 
round  a  flat  wire  or  a 
combination  of  wires.  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  that  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  rope  is  thus  increased,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  liability  of  any  individual  wire  to  wear  is  lessened.  It 
is  asserted  by  the  inventors  that  their  rope  has  150  per  cent, 
greater  wearing  surface  than  Lang's  or  ordinary  ropes. 

In  designing  the  "  locked  coil  wire  rope,"  now  made  by  Me«srs. 
George  Elliot  A  Co.,  the  inventoi-s  departed  entirely  from  the 
old  traditions  of  manufacture.   They  considered,  and  very  properly, 


Fig.  448. 


Fig.  449. 


Fig.  450. 
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that  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  material  like  steel-wire,  which 
can  be  obtained  of  very  great  length,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
copy  the  methods  suitable  for  the  short  fibres  of  hemp. 

These  ropes  are  made  of  wires  of  different  sections ;  some  of  the 
wires  are  V-shaped,  others  more  like  the  letter  S,  and  the  adjacent 
wires  fit  into  one  another  like  a  set  of  spoons,  the  concave  part 
of  one  wire  receiving  the  convex  part  of  the  next.  The  rope  is 
not  composed  of  a  series  of  strands,  but  of  a  series  of  concentric 
rings  of  shaped  wires,  and  the  separate  wires  form  long  spirals. 

By  consulting  Fig.  451,  which  represents  one  variety,  it  is 
evident  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  section  of  the  rope  is  made 
up  of  useful  material.    There  are  scarcely  any  spaces  such  as 
exist  between  the  wires    and  the 
strands  of  an  ordinary  rope,    and  Fio.  451. 

consequently  for  any  given  section 
the  locked  coil  variety  of  rope  is 
stronger  than  a  strand  rope. 

It  is  very  flexible  and  hsis  a  smooth 
uniform  surface,  which  makes  it 
look  at  a  little  distance  like  a  solid 

bar  of  iron.  No  one  ^vire  of  the  outer  ring  is  more  exposed  to 
wear  than  the  other;  consequently  there  is  not  the  danger  of 
having  broken  wires,  arising  from  the  top  of  the  crown  being 
rubbed  off  by  continued  use  (Fig.  445).  Another  advantage  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  turn,  whereas  the  ordinary  rope 
with  the  spiral  strands  twists  somewhat  when  passing  over  a 
pulley.  In  sinking  a  shaft  with  such  a  rope,  the  kibble  spins 
round  during  its  descent  and  ascent,  involving  a  risk  of  accident, 
which  is  best  avoided.  However,  strand  ropes  that  will  not  twist 
are  supplied  by  some  makers. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  locked  coil  rope  is  that  it  cannot  be 
spliced,  but  sockets  can  be  used  for  connecting  one  length  to 
another. 

Intermediate  in  character  between  the  ordinary  rope  and  the 
locked  coil  rope  is  the  variety  known  as  Laidler's  patent  "  Sector 
wire  rope.''  Each  strand  is  cylindrical,  and  is  composed  of  several 
wires  in  the  form  of  sectors  of  a  circle,  and  the  strands  are  laid 
together  to  make  the  rope.  Fathom  for  fathom,  it  is  a  little 
heavier  than  Lang^s  rope,  but  it  is  said  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
wear. 

Chains. — Chains  were  largely  used  in  ore-mining  at  one 
time.  They  have  the  advantage  that  they  will  coil  round  a 
small  drum,  and  the  further  advantage  that  they  will  stand  much 
rough  usage,  such  as  fell  to  their  lot  formerly  in  some  of  the 
crooked  shafts  in  Cornwall.  But  there  is  the  overwhelming  dis- 
advantage that  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link ; 
and  now  that  wire  ropes  have  come  into  use  in  mines,  winding 
with  the  chain  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

2  0 
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Attaotunentfl. — It  is  important  to  etudy  the  modes  of  conti«:t- 
ing  the  rope  to  the  receptacle  by  which  the  miueral 
is  drawn  up.    In  Binlang  hj  hand  in  Cornwall,        Fio.  45a. 
the  hemp  rope  is  attached  to  the  bucket  by  a  knot 
known  as  the  "  gooseneck,"  which  ia  said  never  to 
slip,  and  which  ia  easily  and  quickly  made ;    but 
where  the  backet  is    emptied  without   being  de- 
tached,   this  btter  point  is  of  httle  importance. 
In  Walea  and  the  Isle  of   Mod  a  Bpnng  book 
{ekvia)   is  preferred,  such  aa  ehown  in  Fig.  452, 
the  rope  being  put  through  an  eye  and  made  secure 
by  a  large  knot.     This  method  ia  convmiient  when 
it  is  neceeaary  to  detach  the  bucket,  and  move  it 
away  from  the  shaft  before  it  is  emptied.     A  third 
device  is  a  spiral  hook  which  will  not  allow  the  bucket  to  fall 
oS  in  the  operations 
no.  453.  Fio.  455.  Fio.  456-    of  raising  and  lower- 

ing, whereas  it  can 
be  readily  taken  off 
by  the  workman. 

With  a  wire  rope 
it  is  necessary  to  form 
a  loop  of  some  kind, 
which  can  be  attached 
to  the  load  by  a  D- 
shaped  link  with  a 
screw  pin.  There aro 
several  means  of  ef- 
fecting this  purpose. 
The  ropes  sent  from 
the  maJiers  are  often 
supplied  with  an  eye 
spliced  in  (Fig.  453*), 
that  is  to  say,  the  end 
of  the  rope  is  turned 
round  an  eye  and 
then  spliced  back  so 
as  to  hold  it  firm,  Aa 
there  is  not  always 
a  competent  splicer 
at  mines,  methods  of 
attachment  have  to 
be  employed  which 
are  within  the  capa- 
■'^'"-  454-  city  of  an   ordinary 

smith.    Thus  the  end  of  the  rope  may  be  bent  back  over  an  eye 


•  Copied,  by  pcnnUdoD,  from  l! 


I.  George  Cradock  k  Cc's  figures. 
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and  held  in  position  by  three  clamps  (Figs.  454  and  455),*  or  a 
socket  may  be  riveted  on  (Hg.  456).* 

Figs.  457,  458  and  459  represent  a  socket  made  by  Messrs. 
George  Elliot  &  Co.  for  ^e  locked  cofl  rope  and  for  ordinary  round 
wire  ropes.  A,  looked  coil  wire  rope;  B,  socket;  C,  hollow  conical 
plug;  I>,  wire  bound  or  "served"  round  the  rope;  E,  ends  of 
the  wires  of  the  rope  tamed  back  over  the  cone ;  F,  wire  bound 
round  them.     After  the  end  of  the  rope  has  been  prepared  in 


Fia.  46a      KiB.  461. 


Pio.  457.    Fig.  453.    Fia.  459. 


this  way  and  drawn  into  the  socket,  the  rings  G  G  G  are  driven 
down,  and  the  fastening  is  complete.  ' 

Figs.  460  and  461  explain  the  "capping,"  which  has  been 
adopted  at  some  collieries  near  Bristol,  since  the  failure  of  a 
riveted  socket.  A  A,  clampa  for  holding  the  rope,  each  with 
four  bolts ;  B,  cast-iron  plate  with  a  groove  all  round  it  in 
which  the  rope  lies ;  0,  a  large  shackle  attached  to  the  iron  plate 
by  a  pin  E. 

A  description  of  the  method  of  splicing  ropes  will  be  found 

•  Copied,  by  permission,  from  Hessra.  George  Craddock  k  Co.'b  flgurei. 
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in  the  catalogues  of  some  of  the  well-known  rope-makers,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Splicing  is  not  always  adopted  for  joining  two  parts  of  a  wire 
rope ;  sometimes  a  socket  is  attached  to  each  end,  and  the  two 
sockets  are  then  connected  by  a  D-link  with  a  screw  pin.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  it  is  often  at  or  near  the  socket  that 
the  rope  wears,  and  consequently  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the 
sockets  at  regular  intervals,  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  rope,  and 
replace  the  socket  where  the  rope  is  good  and  sound. 

I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  winding  ropes  of  uniform 
section,  but  tapering  ropes  have  advantages.  Let  us  take  the  case 
of  a  wire  rope  which  is  hanging  down  a  deep  pit.  The  part  of  the 
rope  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  has  simply  to  support  the  cage 
or  bucket  and  the  load  contained  therein,  whilst  the  part  at  the 
top  must  be  strong  enough  to  support  not  only  the  weight  of  the 
receptacle  and  its  load,  but  also  the  weight  of  the  rope  below  it. 
In  other  words,  greater  strength  is  required  at  one  end  of  the 
rope  than  at  the  other,  and  on  this  account  tapering  ropes  are 
sometimes  employed. 

The  advantage  of  employing  such  ropes  is  especially  felt  in 
the  case  of  very  deep  shafts,  such  as  those  of  the  famous  lead 
and  silver  mines  of  PHbram  already  alluded  to.  Three  of  the 
principal  shafts  have  the  following  depths : 


Kaiser  Franz  Josef  shaft 
Adalbert  shaft 
Maria 


» 


looo  metres  or  3281  feet. 
1070    „    3510  „ 
II 10    „   3642  „ 


Fio.  462. 


The  taper  is  produced  by  using  successively  wires  of  smaller 
section,  and  not  by  reducing  their  number. 

3.  BECEPTACLES. — ^There  are  three  kinds  of  receptacles 
in  which  the  load  is  raised  in  the  shaft :   (a)  Buckets  (kibbles)^ 

baskets  or  bags  which  are  swinging  loose  in  the 
shaft ;  (5)  buckets  or  boxes  {skips,  Cornwall) 
working  between  guides ;  (c)  cages  carrying  one 
or  more  waggons. 

(a)  The  buckets  are  made  of  wood,  3heet 
iron,  or  sheet  steel. 

Wooden  kibbles  are  made  of  staves  in  the 
same  way  as  a  barrel,  and  are  suitably  strength- 
ened with  bands  of  iron  in  order  to  resist  the 
wear.  A  petroleum  barrel  cut  down  at  one  end 
may  be  easily  converted  into  a  kibble. 

Various  forms  are  seen — viz.,  round,  elliptical, 

or  square,  and  the  sides  are  straight,  or  bulging 

in  the  middle.     Fig.  462  represents  a  common 

form  of  sheet-iron  kibble,  made  of  hammered 

plates  riveted  together  and  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  circular 

plate  provided  with  a  ring.     At  the  top  is  the  so-called   bow^ 
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either  a  bar  of  round  iron  with  a  hook  at  each  end  and  bent 
80  as  to  form  a  loop  in  the  middle,  or  else  made  thicker  and 
provided  with  a  hole,  to  which  the  rope  or  chain  is  attached. 

In  perpendicular  shafts,  a  lining  of  planks  is  often  put  in 
around  the  winding  compartment,  so  that  the  kibble  may  glide 
up  and  down  smoothly,  without  risk  of  catching  against  the 
sides. 

In  inclined  shafts  the  ''footwall"  side  is  lined  with  boards 
(bed-planks)  resting  upon  cross  sleepers.  Hard  wood,  such  as  oak 
or  beech,  will  naturally  last  longer,  and  require  fewer  repairs 
than  deal.  In  the  Hartz,  poles  fixed  lengthwise  take  the  place 
of  boards,  which  are  customary  in  this  country. 

Other  receptacles  used  in  winding  are  baskets,  whence  comes 
the  name  corf(Korbt  German),  bags  made  of  hides  used  in  Mexico, 
small  wooden  platforms  suspended  by  chains  from  the  four  comers, 
and,  lastly,  nets,  which  are  employed  in  Boumania. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  actual  loading  and  emptying  of 
the  kibble ;  sometimes,  as  already  mentioned,  the  kibble  is  filled 
at  the  working-place  or  from  a  shoot  {p(M8,  Ck>rnwall),  and  is  then 
conveyed  on  a  trolley  to  the  shaft,  where  it  is  hooked  on  to  the 
rope  and  drawn  up.  More  frequently  the  filler,  standing  in  an 
enlarged  part  of  the  level  (j>lat)  where  it  joins  the  shaft,  loads  the 
kibble  with  a  shovel;  in  order  to  save  time,  two  kibbles  are 
often  provided,  one  being  filled  while  the  other  is  making  the 
Journey  to  and  from  the  surface.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  kind  of  clevis^  which  will  enable  the  kibble  to  be  readily 
detached  from  the  winding  rope  and  quickly  and  securely  fastened 
on  again. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  kibble  at  the  surface,  the  lander  seizes 
an  eye  or  ring  at  the  bottom  (Fig  462)  by  a  pair  of  tongs  sus- 
pended to  a  chain,  and  then  gives  the  signal  for  the  rope  to  be 
lowered  slightly.  I^e  kibble  turns  over  because  it  is  suspended 
from  the  bottom,  and  its  contents  are  shot  out  into  a  tram-waggon 
placed  ready  to  receive  them.  During  the  operation  of  discharg- 
ing the  kibble,  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  should  be  covered  by  a 
hinged  door,  so  as  to  prevent  stones  from  falling  down  and 
injuring  the  filler  in  the  plat. 

The  inconveniences  of  this  method  of  winding  are  considerable, 
especially  in  inclined  and  crooked  shafts.  Bapid  hoisting  is  out 
of  the  question.  Power  is  wasted  in  overcoming  friction,  and 
there  is  great  wear  and  tear  of  the  bed-planks  and  casing  boards  ; 
and,  unless  constant  attention  is  paid  to  repairs,  holes  are  worn  in 
which  the  kibble  catches,  causing  the  rope  to  break.  The  fall  of  a 
kibble  and  its  contents  not  only  does  much  damage  to  the  shaft, 
but  is  also  a  source  of  danger  to  the  men.  In  some  old  shafts  the 
friction  must  have  been  enormous,  for  deep  grooves  have  been 
worn  in  hard  rock  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  the  chain. 

The  aerial  incline,  known  in  Scotland  as  the  **  Blondin,''  is  a 
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convenient  method  of  raising  stone  from  open  quarries,  when  it 
is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  point  at  which  load- 
ing takes  place. 

A  B  {Fig.  463  *)  is  a  strong  upright  post,  held  firmly  in  posi- 
tion by  guy  ropes,  of  which  only  one,  C  A,  is  shown.  A  B  is  a 
stout  wire  rope,  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  poet,  and  anchored  at  D 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quarry.  It  constitutes  an  aerial  rail 
for  two  grooved  pulleys  contained  in  the  travelling  cradle  E. 
The  rope  F,  attached  to  the  cradle,  passes  over  the  large  pulley 
G,  and  thence  to  a  horizontal  winding-drum,  not  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  engine-house  is  at  the  very  edge  of  the  quarry,  and 
is  60  placed  that  the  engine-man  can  look  down  to  the  bottom. 
The  cradle  E  will  run  down  from  A  to  D  by  its  own  weight,  and 
can  be  drawn  up  by  winding  the  rope  F  upon  its  drum.  A  loop 
attached  to  E  supports  the  large  pulley  H,  and  the  hoisting  rope 
I.  This  rope  passes  under  the  pulley  K,  over  the  pulley  H,  over 
a  pulley  immediately  by  the  side  of  G,  and  thence  to  a  drum 
precisely  like  that  of  F,  and  running  upon  the  same  shaft.  L  is 
a  rectangular  box,  like  the  body  of  a  waggon,  which  ia  loaded 
with  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  and  hooked  on  to  the 
four  chains  hanging  from  K ;  it  is  then  drawn  up  and  landed  on 
to  the  truck  M.  I  will  suppose  that  the  load  has  been  hooked  at 
the  point  N  in  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  vertically  below  L  in  its 
present  position.  The  drum  of  I  is  thrown  into  gear  by  a  clutch 
and  the  rope  wound  up.  K  is  gradually  raised,  and  when  it  ap* 
proaches  H,  the  drum  belonging  to  F  is  thrown  into  gear ;  the  ropes 
F  and  I  are  now  wound  up  at  the  same  speed,  until  E  is  drawn 
close  up  to  A,  with  its  load  hanging  directly  over  M.  Winding 
is  stopped,  bi^Etkes  are  put  on,  and  the  drum  of  I  is  disengaged  by 
its  clutch.  By  slackening  the  brake  of  I,  while  that  of  F  is  kept 
tight,  the  load  can  be  lowered  on  to  M,  which  is  trammed  away 
as  required.  An  empty  box  is  hooked  on,  K  is  wound  up  a  little, 
till  it  approaches  U,  and  then,  throwing  the  drum  of  I  out  of 
gear,  the  engine-man  lets  both  ropes  run  out  under  the  control  of 
their  brakes.  When  E  has  reached  its  proper  position,  it  is 
stopped  by  tightening  the  brake  of  the  F  drum ;  K  then  descends 
vertically  till  L  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  quarry. 

It  is  evident  that  by  properly  arresting  the  descent  of  E,  the  box 
can  be  lowered  so  as  to  pick  up  a  load  at  any  point  along  the  line 
O  P,  which  is  vertically  below  A  D.  If  after  a  time  it  becomes 
more  convenient  to  load  elsewhere,  the  anchorage  at  D  is  shifted 
accordingly. 

At  slate  quarries  in  North  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  rope  F  is 
not  used,  and  E  is  stopped  by  a  clamp  fastened  at  any  desired 
point  of  the  rope  A  D.  The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  463 
introduced  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Fyfe  at  granite  quarries  near 

*  For  the  sake  of  making  a  clear  diagram  on  a  small  page*  Fig.  463  ia 
not  drawn  to  scala 
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Aberbeen,  is  better,  for  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  man  down  the  rope  to  adjust  the  clamp.  A  slightly 
different  plan  is  in  use  at  Easdale  blate  quarry  in  Argyllshire. 
The  travelling  cradle  carries  the  usual  hauling  rope  I,  but  in  place 
of  F  there  is  attached  to  it  an  endless  rope,  which  stretches 
across  the  quarry,  and  passes  over  suitable  pulleys.  So  long  as 
the  endless  rope  is  free  to  move,  the  cradle  will  run  from  A  to 
D,  but  when  the  banksman  stops  its  travel  by  a  screw  clamp, 
the  load  ascends  or  descends  vertically.  If  the  slope  of  the 
carry! nor  rope  fixed  across  the  quarry  is  too  small  to  allow  the 
cradle  £  to  run  of  itself,  an  endless  rope,  worked  by  a  drum,  is 
used  for  hauling  it  backwards  or  forwards  as  required. 

{b)  Gtiided  Buckets  or  Boxes. — When  winding  in  shafts  it  is 
best  to  employ  guides,  in  order  to  keep  the  receptacle  in  one  proper 
c  mrse,  and  prevent  it  from  touching  the  sides.  The  guides  may  be 
chains,  wire  ropes,  bai-s  of  wood  or  round  iron,  or,  lastly,  iron  or 
steel  rails. 

Chains  are  rarely  met  wit  h ;  the  commonest  method  of  guiding  in 
perpendicular  shafts  is  to  hang  two  stout  wire  ropes  from  the  top 
t()  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  to  provide  the  winding  receptacle  with 
eyes  which  pass  over  them.  They  are  kept  taut  by  weights  or  screws. 
Wire-rope  guides  may  be  used  even  in  the  case  of  a  kibble ;  a 
cross-bar  with  two  eyes  is  attached  near  the  end  of  the  winding 
rope ;  though  the  kibble  remains  loose,  it  is  so  close  to  the  cross- 
bar that  it  can  swing  but  little.  By  fitting  wire-rope  guides  of  this 
kind  to  perpendicular  shafts  originally  worked  with  the  ordinary 

loose  kibble,  winding  can  be  carried  on 
with  greater  speed  and  safety,  whilst  the 
cost  of  making  the  alteration  is  com- 
paratively small.  There  is  the  further 
advantage  that  the  shaft  when  provided 
with  guides  becomes  available  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  men. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  William  Galloway* 
introduced  an  ingenious  method  of  apply- 
ing these  wire-rope  guides  to  a  shaft  in 
the  course  of  sinking.  He  provides  two 
wire-rope  guides  coiled  upon  two  drums 
which  are  worked  by  a  steam  crane, 
either  separately  or  together.  The  guide 
ropes  (a  a,  Fig.  464)  pass  over  two  pulle3rs 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  parallel  to  the 
winding  pulley,  and  are  attached  to  a 
platform,  which  serves  as  a  walling  stage,  and  is  raised  and 
lowered  as  required.  A  hole  in  the  middle  affords  a  passage 
for  the  bucket  (kibble^  howk^  hoppet), 

*  *'  Sinkinf^  Appliances  at  Llanbradacb,"  Trans.  South  W<de»  Inst,  qf 
Eng.f  voL  xvi.,  1888,  p.  113. 
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As  the  abaft  in  deepened,  the  guide  ropes  are  paid  oat  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  thia  manner  it  is  only  at  the  very  bottom 
that  the  bucket  is  ewinging  loose.  The  guiding  apparatus  consista 
of  a  cross-bar  having  a  round  hole  in  the  centre  c,  through  which 
the  winding  rope  passes.  It  has  two  legs  with  holes,  b  b,  at  top 
and  bottom  which  receive  the  guides.  This  rider  descends  as 
the  bucket  is  lowered,  but  when  the  lege  meet  with  the  walling 
stage  their  motion  is  arrested  ;  the  kibble,  however,  can  proceed 
further  because  Che  winding  rope  passes  down  through  the  central 

After  pas^g  below  the  stage  the  kibble  is  unguided,  bat  the 
distanceilhastotrayeliBmrely  more  than  15  or  20  yards.    Before 
starting  on  its  upward  journey,  the  kibble 
is  brought  properly  into  line  with  the  rope  ^  5- 

and  st^idied,  and  on  arriving  at  the  stage, 
an  india-rubber  buffer,  carried  by  an  iron 
plate  at  the  bottom  of  the  rope,  lift£  up  the 
rider ;  the  remainder  of  the  ascent  is  per- 
formed without  fear  of  the  kibble  swinging 
or  catching. 

Mr.  Galloway's  latest  walling  stage  has 
two  floors,  10  feet  6  inches  apart;  the  lower  j 
one  is  a  circular  platform  of  timber  fixed 
to  a  frame  of  angle-iron  <?  (P  (Figs.  465  and 
466),  and  made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  shaft 
as  closely  as  possible. 

The  part  h  is  hinged,  and  can  be  raised  by 
means  of  the  chain,  when  passing  the  cross- 
beams {butttona)  which  support  a  ventilating 
pipe.  The  upper  floor  of  the  stage  is  similar 
to  the  lower  one,  except  that  it  b  somewhat 
smaller  in  diameter,  and  is  not  made  to 
cover  the  hinged  segment  below.     The  two  fiq,  ^5^, 

floors  are  held  apart  by  four  comer  pieces 

of  angle-iron,  to  which  are  attached  four  plates  of  sheet  iron, 
forming  together  a  frustrum  of  a  pyramid,  5  feet  6  inches  square 
at  the  top,  and  6  feet  6  inches  square  at  the  bottom.  The  object 
of  these  plates  is  to  prevent  men  who  are  standing  upon  the 
lower  stage  from  falling  into  the  central  opening,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  upper  door  constitutes  a  protecting  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Men  can  climb  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  platform  by  means 
of  the  ladder  m  which  passes  through  a  sm^  man-bole  in  the 
iron  covering  plates. 

The  two  guide  ropes  which  carry  the  stage  are  shown  by 
letters  n  »'. 

This  double  stage  is  decidedly  safer  than  the  single  platform 
originally  employed  by  Mr.  GaUoway. 
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Although  primarily  designed  for  sinking  coal-pits,  and  most 
frequently  applied  for  this  purpose,  this  method  of  guiding  was  used 
with  marked  success  in  sinking  a  shaft  at  New  Minora  lead  and 
zinc  mine  near  Wrexham ;  it  was  found  that  the  great  advantage 
of  being  able  to  wind  with  safety  at  a  higher  speed,  fully  repaid 
the  expense  of  putting  in  the  guides. 

In  the  Northwich  mines,  rock-salt  is  brought  up  in  wooden 
buckets  guided  much  in  the  same  way,  except  that  round  iron 
bars  are  employed  instead  of  ropes.  Each  length  of  rod  has  a 
socket  at  one  end  and  a  projecting  pin  at  the  other ;  the  pin  of 
one  rod  fits  into  the  socket  of  the  next  and  ia  fastenea  by  a 
key  driven  through  a  slot.  These  guides  are  chosen  in  the  special 
case  of  salt  because  they  suffer  less  from  rusting  than  those  made 
of  wire  ropes,  owing  to  the  absence  of  interstices  in  which  saline 
water  would  collect  and  corrode  the  iron. 

We  next  come  to  the  box  of  rectangular  or  cii*cular  section 
(skip)f  made  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel.  It  usually  has  a  sloping 
bottom,  and  is  provided  with  a  hinged  door  for  discharging  its 
contents ;  in  some  instanoBS  it  is  emptied  by  being  turned  over 
automatically  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  skip  may  be 
used  in  perpendicular,  inclined,  or  crooked  shafts.  The  guides  or 
conductors  are  most  commonly  rectangular  bars  of  wood,  bolted  to 
the  end-pieces  of  the  shaft  and  to  the  '^  dividings  "  in  the  manner 
shown  by  Fig.  257. 

If  the  shaft  is  perpendicular  the  skip  may  be  guided  by  two 
U-shaped  shoes  of  iron,  which  clasp  the  three  sides  of  the  con- 
ductor. If  it  is  inclined  the  skip  runs  upon  four  wheels,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  467,  In  an  inclined  shaft  the  conductors  sometimes  have 
rails,  upon  which  the  wheels  of  the  skip  run,  in  others  the  timber 
is  not  protected  in  any  way.  Some  of  the  skips  in  Cornwall  are 
made  to  hold  as  much  as  a  ton  and  a  half  of  tin-bearing  rock. 

When  winding  is  going  on  from  any  particular  level,  a  stop, 
such  as  a  strong  bar  of  iron,  is  put  across  the  shaft  to  arrest  the 
skip ;  the  miner,  standing  in  the  pUU,  shovels  the  mineral  into  it, 
and  gives  the  signal  to  have  it  drawn  up  as  soon  as  it  is  filled. 

A  better  plan  is  to  adopt  the  arrangement  explained  in  Fig.  467, 
which  will  easily  be  understood.  B  is  a  strong  plate  working  on 
a  pivot  which  is  put  down  to  stop  the  skip ;  0  is  a  pivoted  hood 
turned  over  the  mouth  of  the  skip  so  as  to  prevent  stones  from 
falling  into  the  shaft,  and  when  this  is  in  its  place  the  workman 
i*aises  the  door  of  a  large  bin  or  hopper,  and  allows  part  of  its 
contents  to  run  out.  The  hopper  has  been  filled  by  tipping 
waggons  from  the  line  of  rails  in  the  level  above. 

On  reaching  the  surface  a  hinged  sloping  door  is  turned  over 
the  shaft,  and  the  skip  is  lowered  a  little  until  it  rests  upon  it ;  the 
workman  (lander)  then  knocks  up  the  bolt  retaining  the  door  of 
the  skip,  and  the  contents  fall  out  into  the  tram-waggon  placed 
to  i-eceive  them.     The  lander  replaces  the  bolt,  the  skip  is  raided 
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tilighlly,  the  door  pulled  back,  and  the  eldp  lowered  once  more 
into  the  shaft. 

the  ddp  ia  eometimee  tilted  complBtel;  over  instead  of  being 
emptied  through  a  hinged  door ;  this  arTBngement  is  in  use  in 
Bome  German  mines,  where  the  skip  ia  made  of  wood  and  is  guided 
on  each  side  by  two  pins  or  rollers  roimiDg  between  two  con- 

Fio.  467. 


diictors.  On  reaching  the  surface,  the  two  lower  pins  are  sup- 
ported and  act  as  pivotti,  while  the  upper  ones  pass  through 
opeoiDgsia  the  front  guides  ;  the  skip  turns  upon  the  lower  pins, 
is  tipped  over,  and  ao  emptied. 

Some  very  rapid  work  is  done  at  De  Beers  mine*  with  a  self- 
discharging  skip,  which  ahowB  that  this  method  of  hcustiog  must 
not  be  despised,  even  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  wind- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  coal  from  well  equipped  pits. 

>,  Limited,  for  l!ie 
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The  skip  (^gs.  468  and  469)  runs  upon  four  flanged  wheels,  and 
the  tvo  upper  or  front  wheels  are  half  the  width  or  tread  of  the 
two  back  or  lower  onea.  The  winding  rope  is  attached  to  two 
chains,  which  are  fixed  to  the  crose-bar  of  a  loop  or  stirnip  which 
can  turn  upon  pins  fixed  to  the  sides.     The  skip  runs  upon  steel 

Fio.  46S. 


rwls  (46J  lbs,  to  the  yard)  laid  upon  what  may  be  called  con- 
ductors or  longitudinal  eleepeni.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
there  is  an  iron,  shoot,  without  any  door,  leading  to  the  skip. 
During  the  descent  of  the  skip,  four  end-tipping  waggons  ore 
brought  into  position  round  the  shoot,  the  catchesof  the  flap-doors 
are  loosened,  and  the  doors  held  closed  by  two  labourers.  As  soon 
as  it  is  seen  to  pass,  the  trucks  are  tipped,  and  the  eigoal  is  given 
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to  wind  up.  The  skips  are  filled  so  quickly  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  man  at  the  top  sometimes  receives  this  signal  before  be  has 
completely  stopped  his  engine. 

When  the  skip  B  (Fig.  443),  ascending  the  incline  shaft  A, 
reaches  the  point  0,  its  rear  wheels  are  caught  up  by  a  special 
broad  road  D,  the  gauge  of  which  is  wide  enough  to  let  the  front 
wheels  pass  through.  Whilst  the  front  wheels  are  travelling  on 
the  rails  E,  the  rear  wheels  continne  to  mount,  and  consequently 
the  skip  turns  over  and  discharges  its  contents  into  the  bin  F. 
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H  is  a  -waggon  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  G  a  counterpoise  to  the 
discbai^  door. 

OnloweriDgtherope,  the  skip  falls  back  into  itfi  original  position 
and  descends  the  shaft.  The  inclination  of  the  Bhaft  is  56°  20' 
from  the  horizontal.  The  skip-ways  are  5  feet  wide  and  4J  feet 
high,  and  the  gauge  of  the  railway  is  3  feet  1 1  inches.  There  are 
two  tracks,  which  converge  at  the  bottom  into  one,  so  that  both 
skips  can  be  filled  from  the  same  shoot.  A  skip  holds  64  cubic 
feet,  or  4  loads,  weighing  in  all  3  tons  17  cwt,,  or  2903  kilos. 

liie  best  siugle  day's  work,  in  two  shifts  of  10  to  lo^  hours 
eochf  was  6333  loads,  or  4444  statute  tons.    The  depth  of  the 
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shaft  is  840  feet  along  the  incline,  or  700  vertical;  the  speed  in 
the  shaft  is  840  feet  in  30  seconds,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
tipping  and  reversing  about  6  seconds.  This  rate  of  working 
has  been  carried  on  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  5  skipe  being  discharged 
eveiy  three  minutes — that  is  to  say,  285  statute  tons  per  hour. 

1%.  470  shows  the  details  of  double-lipped  mouth  of  the  shoot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  bin  (F,  Fig,  442),  which  receives  tbe 
blue  ground  brought  up  from  underground.  The  door  A  is  con- 
trolled by  the  cam  worked  by  the  lever  B,  and  the  door  C  is  upon 
the  same  axis  as  tbe  lever  D.  The  discharge  is  thus  easily 
regulated,  and  waggons  can  be  filled  with  great  rapidity. 

The  arrangement  for  inclines  shown  in  Figs.  471  and  472 
differs  slightly  irotn  that  adopted  at  De   Beers.      A  waggon  A, 
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running  upon  four  wheels  B,  is  drawn  up  by  the  bow  F,  and  the 
rope  J.    The  bow  is  attached  to  the  axles  of  the  hind  wheels^ 
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and  in  front  it  carries  the  door  I  of  the  waggon.    K  repre- 
sents the  railway  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  and  P  an  additional 
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outer  line  of  rails  at  a  steeper  angle.  When  the  waggon  in 
its  upward  course  reaches  the  point  L,  the  rails  P  pick  up  the 
small  outer  wheels  C  on  the  rear  axle.  These  travel  up  at  the 
steeper  angle  whilst  the  front  wheels  follow  the  rails  K.  Conse- 
quently, the  waggon  is  tilted,  and,  as  the  front  end  or  door  is 
attached  to  the  bow,  the  contents  are  shot  out.  The  stud  G  keeps 
the  waggon  in  position  if  it  is 
drawn  up  too  far.  On  lowering  Fio.  474. 

the  rope,  the  waggon  rights 
itself  and  descends  properly. 

Automatic  tipping,  or  dump- 
ing, is  also  possible  in  per- 
pendicular shafts.  The  ^' Hock '* 
shaft  at  De  Beers  is  20  feet  by 
6  feet^  divided  into  four  com- 
partments which  are  each  4 
feet  4  inches  by  6  feet  within 
the  timber :  one  for  the  pumps 
and  ladder-way,  another  for  a 
cage,  and  two  for  the  skips. 

Figs.  441,473  and  474*  repre- 
sent the  arrangements  adopted. 
A  is  the  skip,  a  box  of  rect- 
angular section,  5  feet  by  3 
feet  at  the  top  and  6  feet 
deep;  fi,  frame  which  clasps 
the  wooden  guide  on  three 
sides;  C,  hinge  by  which  the 
skip  is  attached  to  the  frame ; 
D,  hooked  bar  which  catches 
upon  the  pin  E ;  F|  guide  which 
presses  the  little  roller  D^  and 
so  unhooks  the  catch ;  G,  roller 
which  travels  along  the  guide- 
rails  H  for  causing  the  tipping ; 
I,  nose  upon  the  skip,  which  is 
temporarily  caught  upon  the 
roller  J  during  the  tipping ;  K, 
inclined  guide   for   the  roller 

G;  L,  crosspiece  attached  firmly  to  the  side-frames  B,  with  a 
hole  M,  through  which  slides  the  strong  square  bar  N;  O, 
toothed  segments  forming  the  safety  catches ;  P,  plate  attached 
by  chains  to  the  axles  of  the  catches ;  Q,  Ormerod's  detaching 
link  ;  R,  shackle  which  is  released ;  S,  rope-socket ;  T,  wire-rope ; 
TJ  (Figs.  441  and  475)>  bell-mouthed  cylinder  for  causing  the 


♦  From  drawings  kindly  supplied  by  the  makers,  The  Grange  Iron  Co., 
Limited,  of  Durham. 
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detaching  link  to  come  into  action;  Y,  chain-pulley  of  safety 
catch ;  W,  strong  spring,  like  a  huge  wat-ch-spring. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  parts,  the  manner  in  which  the 
tipping  or  dumping  is  performed  will  be  easily  understood.  As 
long  as  the  hook  D  is  horizontal,  the  skip  is  prevented  from 
falling  forwards,  but  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  shaft,  its 
roller  D^  is  drawn  up  against  the  guide  F  and  the  catch  is  released. 
By  this  time  the  roller  G  has  reached  the  guide-rails  H,  and 
whilst  the  frame  B  follows  a  vertical  path  upwards,  the  box 
itself,  held  back  by  G,  turns  upon  the  hinge  0  until  it  assumes 
the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  with  the  nose  I  resting 
upon  the  roller  J.  As  the  frame  ascends  still  further,  the  roller 
G  is  drawn  up  along  the  inclined  guide  ISL,  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  tilted  up,  and  its  contents  are  discharged  into  the  bin 
or  hopper.  On  lowering  the  rope  the  frame  descends,  the  skip 
drops  back  into  its  original  normal  position  and  is  clamped 
automatically  by  the  bar  D. 

Whilst  the  plate  P  is  held  up  against  the  cross-bar  L,  the 
chains  of  the  safety  catches  O  are  drawn  tight,  and  the  teeth  are 
held  clear  of  the  wooden  guides  in  the  position  shown.  The 
moment  the  rope  breaks,  the  chains  become  slack,  the  springs 

are  then  free  to  uncoil  slightly  and  they  force 
Fig.  475.  *li®  teeth  into  the  wooden  guides. 

If,  instead  of  a  breakage  of  the  rope,  there 
is  an  overwind,  the  detaching  link  Q  is  drawn 
into  the  bell-mouthed  cylinder  TJ  (Fig.  475), 
the  lower  part  of  the  link  is  squeezed,  as  it  is 
too  wide  to  pass  through,  and  is  thereby 
caused  to  throw  out  projecting  shoulders 
which  rest  upon  the  top  of  TJ  and  hold  up 
the  skip.  By  the  same  action  the  shackle 
R  is  set  free  and  goes  with  the  rope  over 
the  pulley. 

A  self -discharging  skip,  suitable  for  vertical, 
inclined,  or  crooked  shafts,  is  that  of  Messrs  Eatto,  Paul  and 
Nancarrow,  used  at  Frongoch  mine  in  Cardiganshire.*  (Figs.  476 
to  480). 

The  skip  is  the  usual  box  A,  made  of  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel, 
with  four  wheels  B  B,  running  on  the  vertical  wooden  conductors, 
H  n,  and  prevented  from  leaving  them  by  the  back  guide  D 
(Figs.  477  and  479)  at  or  near  the  bottom. 

The  bow  or  loop  £,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
skip,  reaches  down,  and  takes  hold  of  the  axles  of  the  bottom 
wheels ;  in  its  usual  position  (Fig.  478)  it  rests  against  the  axles  of 
the  upper  wheels,  and  holds  the  skip  upright. 

•  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "Some  Mining  Notes  in  1887,"  Trann.  Min,  Ait9fHu 
and  Inst,  of  ComwcJl,  vol.  11.  p.  140. 
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At  the  surface,  eaoh  of  the  two  ordioary  conductors  bends 
round  and  terminates  in  a  hoiizontal  piece,  as  showii  in  Fig.  480, 
whilst  a  front  ffuide  H'  is  added  on  each  side. 

WLen  the  dup  comes  up,  these  front  guides  press  upon  the 
top  wheels,  and  turn  them  on  to  the  flat  ends  of  the  ordinary 
conductors.  Deep  grooves  cut  in  the  conductors  at  I  enable  the 
hack  guide  D  to  pass  through,  and  as  the  rope  coutinut^s  to  be  drawn 
up  the  bottom  end  of  the  skip  is  inised  and  its  contents  are  tipped  or 
"  dumped  "  into  a  large  bin  or  pass,  from  which  the  ore  can  be 
drawn  away  at  pleasure.  If  the  engine-man  does  not  stop  quite 
soon  enough,  the  skip  is  simjjy  drawn  up  a  little  way,  resting 
upon  the  front  guide,  and  the  stop  or  stud  F  prevents  it  fiHjm 
assuming  a  wrong  position. 

KiQ.  476.       Fir.  478.  Fia.4?o, 


jtwT 


F10.477.       Fir.  47fj, 


As  soon  as  the  eugine-man  begins  to  lower,  the  top  wheels 
fall  upon  the  flat  ends  of  the  conductors,  and,  turning  upon  them, 
the  ^1  end  of  the  skip  drops,  the  back  guide  passes  through 
the  slot  I,  and  the  skip,  resuming  its  upright  position,  descends 
the  shaft. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  and  other  self-tipping  arrange- 
ments is  the  saving  <tt  time  and  labour.  The  time  occupied  in 
lowering  an  ordinary  fHp  on  to  the  shaft-door,  in  knocking  np  a 
bolt  so  BB  to  discbarge  its  contents,  in  closing  it  again,  and  in 
raising  the  skip  so  that  the  shaft-door  may  be  thrown  back,  is 
all  saved,  and  tiie  services  of  the  lander  are  dispensed  with. 

(c)  Cage. — The  system  of  winding  adopted  almost  universally 
at  collieries  is  that  of  using  cages  ;  this  method  is  likewise  very 
general  in  mining  seams  of  ore,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  case 
of  veins  and  masses. 
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The  cage,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  more  or  less  open  receptacle, 
which  receives  the  waggon  used  for  underground  transport,  aud 
conveys  it  to  the  surface. 

Figs.  481  and  482  represent  the  light  and  simple  cage  used  in 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode :  *  it  is  a  mere  timber  platform 
5  feet  by  4  feet,  resting  on  iron  bars  p  and  supported  by  iron  rods 
on  each  side.  It  is  provided  with  a  sheet-iron  bonnet  to  protect 
the  men  inside  from  anything  falling  down  the  shaft,  and  also 
with  safety  catches,  which  come  into  play  if  the  rope  breaks. 


Fia.  481. 


Fic,  4S2. 


V.--J 


The  hand  levers  hh  2X  the  ends  of  the  cage,  raise  up  blocks 
which  keep  the  tram-waggon  in  its  place  during  the  ascent  or 
descent ;  g  g  are  the  guides  for  the  ends  of  the  cross-bar  h ;  c,  the  bar 
working  the  teeth  tthy  levers ;  fehoe  or  ear  embracing  the  guide- 
rod,  or  conductor,  in  the  shaft ;  r,  the  lifting  bar ;  8^  a  strong 
spring  which  comes  into  operation  if  the  rope  breaks. 

This  kind  of  cage  looks  somewhat  bare  to  European  eyes,  and 
it  is  usual,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  make  the  sides  less  open 
than  shown  in  Fig.  482. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cage  are  limited  by  the  size  of  the  shaft; 
but  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  a  larger  quantity  of  mineral  than 

*  J.  H.  Hague,  "  Mining  Industry,"  Hep,  U,  &  Geol,  Expl.  of  40ih 
Tarallel,  vol.  iii.,  plate  Tii.,  p.  119. 
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can  be  contained  in  one  waggon,  or  in  two  placed  side  by  side,  the 
carrying  capacity  may  be  increased  by  constructing  the  cage  with 
two  or  more  platforms,  technically  called  decks. 

As  a  rule,  the  full  waggon  is  drawn  out  of  the  cage  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  and  is  trammed  to  some  convenient  place  wh  ^re  it  is 
tipped ;  of  late  years  the  ingenuity  of  American  inventorK  has  led 
them  to  introduce  methods  of  tipping  the  waggon  automatically 
on  reaching  the  surface,  without  its  leaving  the  cage,  in  order  to 
save  time  in  winding.  Russell  and  Parson's  automatic  dump- 
ing cage,  said  to  be  doing  good  work  in  the  United  States,  has 
its  platform  movable  upon  an  axle  underneath,  which  allows  it  to 
be  tilted  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  cage  has  the  usual  shoes  at 
the  top  and  bottom,  which  cover  5^  inches  of  the  wooden  guides 
or  conductors ;  the  tilting  platform  has  its  own  two  separate 
shoes,  which  clasp  only  2^  inches  of  the  guides.  Whilst  the  cage 
is  in  the  shaft,  the  platform  is  held  in  a. horizontal  position  by  its 
shoes  running  upon  the  guides.  At  the  surface  the  wooden  con- 
ductors are  cut  away  for  a  depth  of  2|  inches,  so  that,  although 
the  cage  itself  is  guided,  the  small  shoes  are  free  to  move  side- 
Ways  and  permit  the  tilting,  when  the  platform  touches  a  properly 
arranged  stop.  The  flap-door  of  the  waggon  is  released  automati- 
cally at  the  same  time,  and  the  mineral  is  shot  out  into  a  large 
bin  at  the  pit-top. 

4.  OTHEB  APPLIANCES— Eeps. — On  arriving  at  the 
suriace  the  cage  is  usually  lifted  a  little  higher  than  the  landing 
platform,  and  supports  of  some  kind  (i^eps)  are  brought  under- 
neath it,  so  as  to  hold  it  up  while  the  full  waggon  is  drawn  off 
and  an  empty  waggon  pushed  on.  The  cage  is  then  slightly 
raised,  the  supports  (kqjs)  are  drawn  back  by  a  lever,  and  the 
descent  begins. 

Several  methods  of  simplifying  the  work  have  been  devised, 
and  among  them  is  that  of  Messrs.  Haniel  and '  Lueg,*  which  has 
been  found  to  act  satisfactorily  at  the  well-known  Mansfeld 
copper  mines. 

The  kep  a,  which  is  made  of  steel  (Figs.  483  to  485),  has  an  in- 
clined face  5,  and  is  provided  with  two  slots,  one  horizontal  and  the 
other  d  inclined.  The  former  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  block  6, 
which  is  loose  upon  the  axle  /;  /  ia  supported  by  the  bearing  g. 
The  pin  «,  surrounded  by  a  steel  roller  h,  can  slide  in  the  slot 
d;  it  connects  the  two  levers  A;,  one  on  each  side  of  the  kep 
a,  which  are  keyed  to  the  axley.  These  are  kept  in  a  horizontal 
position  by  a  lever  m  provided  with  a  spring  catch.  The  steel 
shoes  1 1,  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame  of  the  cage,  will, 
if  desired,  rest  upon  the  inclined  faces  h  h  of  the  keps.  As  long 
as  the  lever  m  is  held  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  483,  the  keps 
cannot  open  under  the  pressure  of  the  load,  because  the  pin  t 
prevents  any  motion  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

*  The  explanation  and  figures  are  borrowed  froin  their  description. 
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When  the  lever  m  is  being  drawn  bauk,  as  shown  l^  Fig.  484, 
the  pin  »  with  ite  roller  A  is  forced  up  the  slot  and  the  kepe  slide 
hack  on  the  bed-plate  of  the  bearing  g,  until  the  cage  has  room 
enough  to  pass;  when  it  has  gone  down, the  keps  are  returned  U> 
th«r  origina]  podtion 
^°-  *^i-  (Hg.  483)  by  moving 

the  lever  m  forwards. 
The  ascending  cage 
opens  tbe  kepe  by 
itself,  for  the  shoes 
1 1  turn  them  upwards 
(Fig.  485),  the  lower 
part  of  the  slot  d 
being  concentric  to 
the  spindle  /.  As 
iDn  .fti.  soon  as  the  cage  has 

passed,  they  fall  back 
into  their  normal  posi- 
tion (Fig.  483),  and 
the  cage  is  lowered  bo 
as  to  rest  upon  them. 
The  advantage 
claimed  for  kepe  of 
this  kind  are:  Eco- 
nomy of  steam  and 
Flo.  dS«.  Baving  of  time,  besides 

the  increased  dunUioa 
of  the  rope,  which  no 
longer  has  to  under- 
go the  strain  of  start- 
ing the  cage  upwards 
b^ore  it  begins  its 
downward  journey. 

Signals. — It  is  no- 
cesiary  to  have  some 
means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  various  on-setting  places  and  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  so  that  the  man  at  the  bottom  (on-eetier,  AooJter-on) 
may  be  able  to  inform  the  man  at  tbe  top  ^jtkmnan,  laTtder,  or 
wngine-man),  when  he  is  ready  for  the  (Mge,  skip,  (xc  kibble  to 
be  drawn  up. 

In  sballowworkings  shouting  is  sufficient;  when  the  pit  becomes 
deeper  a  speaking-tube  is  sometimes  put  in,  but  the  commonest 
method  of  signalling  is  by  a  card  made  of  seven  galvanised  wires, 
and  varying  in  diameter  from  j  to  |  inch.  The  object  of  the 
einc  coating  on  the  wire  is  of  course  to  prevent  or  delay 
rusting,  which  would  otherwise  go  on  rapidly  in  the  damp 
atmosphere  of  many  shaft.';. 
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The  cord  is  carried  round  curves  and  comers  by  means  of 
cranks  similar  to  those  used  for  house-bells,  only  larger  and 
stronger,  and  when  it  is  pulled  by  a  lever  at  the  bottom,  it 
moves  a  hammer  which  strikes  a  bell  at  the  surface.  Instead  of  a 
bell,  a  loose  plate  of  iron  is  sometimes  used,  which  makes  a  very 
audible  signal ;  the  number  of  strokes  indicates  what  is  required. 
The  usual  code  is  as  follows : 


1  stroke  means  "  Stop.** 

2  strokes  mean  **  Wind  up." 

3  „         „      "Lower/* 


Yarious  signals  can  be  arranged  to  indicate  when  men  are  to  be 
drawn  up  in  place  of  the  ordinary  load  of  mineral ;  and  sometimes 
a  visible  signal  is  combined  with  an  audible  one,  a  hand  upon  a  dial 
recording  the  number  of  times  the  bell  has  been  sounded.  When 
persons  are  raised  and  lowered,  there  must  also  be  means  of 
signalling  from  the  surface  to  the  on-setting  places ;  the  object 
is  to  assure  the  men  at  the  bottom  that  their  signal  has  been 
correctly  received  and  understood. 

Electricity  can  also  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  miner,  and  electric 
bells  are  common.  Telephones  *  of  various  descriptions  are  some- 
times used,  but  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  winding,  the  simple 
signal  given  by  a  bell  is  quite  suf&cient. 

In  addition  to  the  signal  for  starting  and  stopping,  there  is 
an  indicator  which  shows  the  engine-man  the  exact  position  of 
the  load  in  the  sliaft. 

The  indicator  may  be  a  dial  with  a  hand,  worked  by  gearing 
connected  with  the  crank-shaft  of  the  winding-engine;  the 
various  stopping  places  are  denoted  in  the  same  way  as  the  hours 
on  the  face  of  a  clock,  the  gearing  being  arranged  so  that  the 
hand  does  not  travel  more  than  the  entire  circumference  during 
the  longest  journey  of  the  load. 

Another  form  of  indicator  is  an  upright  standard,  6  or  8  feet  in 
height,  with  a  slot,  in  which  a  pointer  moves  up  and  down.  It  is 
worked  by  a  cord,  or  a  steel  band  connected  to  the  crank-shaft. 
The  standard  has  horizontal  lines,  numbered  according  to  the 
depths  of  the  different  stopping-places  ;  the  gearing  is  contrived 
so  that  when  the  finger  points  to  one  of  these  lines,  the  cage  is  at 
the  corresponding  stopping-place. 

The  arrival  of  the  load  near  the  surface  may  be  brought  to 
the  engine-man's  notice  in  several  ways :  by  a  mark  on  the  rope, 
by  the  pointer  on  the  indicator,  and  by  some  audible  sigiial, 
worked  automatically  by  the  winding-engine.  A  travelling 
hammer  may  be  carried  along  by  a  bci*ew,  connected  by  gearing 

*  The  first  time  the  telephone  was  used  for  transmitting  speech  from 
underground  workings  of  a  mine  was  in  September  1877,  when  Mr.  Arthar 
Le  Neve  Foster  made  some  experiments  at  Wei>t  Wheal  Eliza,  in  Corxi- 
wall. 
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with  the  crank-shaft,  and  eventually  brought  up  against  a  b^ll ; 
it  works  in  the  same  manner  as  the  device  upon  typewritei-s 
which  warns  the  operator  that  he  is  coming  to  the  end  of  a  line. 
Instead  of  striking  a  bell,  the  traveller  may  open  a  cock  and  start 
a  steam  whistle. 

•  5.  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  —  Overwinding —In  rapid 
winding  with  large  drums,  a  slight  inadvertence  on  the  part 
of  the  engine-man  may  cause  the  load  to  be  di-awn  up  against 
the  pulley,  and  this  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  over-winding. 
In  the  case  of  a  drum  18  feet  in  diameter,  a  single  revolution 
raises  the  rope  56^  feet;  therefore,  if  even  half  a  revolution  is 
allowed  beyond  the  proper  number,  an  accident  will  ensue,  unless 
the  pulley  frame  gives  a  margin  of  nearly  30  feet. 

Th3re  are  various  contrivances  for  preventing  disasters  of  this 


Fig.  4S3. 


Fjg.  4S7. 


kind ;  one  method  consists  in  interposing  between  the  rope  and 
the  cage  a  special  appliance,  called  a  detaching  hook,  which  will 
sever  the  connection  between  them,  allow  the  former  to  be 
wound  up,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  up  the  latter  safely  without 
damage  to  the  load  or  persons  inside. 

Some  well-known  detaching  hooks  are  those  of  King  and 
Humble,  Walker,  and  Ormerod  (Fig.  475). 

King  and  Humble's  consists  of  an  outer  framework  of  two 
cheeks  or  sides,  containing  two  inner  plates  which  can  move  about  a 
central  bolt  b  (Fig.  486).  Each  plate  has  a  wing  a,  projecting 
beyond  the  framework.  When  in  use  the  two  plates  are  pre- 
vented from  coming  apart  by  a  small  pin  or  rivet,  c. 

If  the  cage  attached  to  e  is  wound  beyond  a  certain  height, 
the  detaching  hook  is  drawn  into  a  round  hole  in  a  strong 
iron  plnte  (Fig. '  487),  and  when  the  projecting  wings,  a  a, 
strike  ngainst  this  plate,  they  are  forced  to  move  inwards,  tho 
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rivet  is  cut,  the  shackle  d  at  the  end  of  the  rope  is  set  free,  and 
two  catches// are  tfarown  oat;  these  drop  upon  the  pUte  and 
hold  the  cage  ticmly  BUf>pended, 

Walker's  detaching  and  BuspemUng  hook  ja  like  a  pair  of 
tongs,  which  hold  the  shackle  at  the  end  of  the  rope ;  the  legs 
of  uie  tongs  are  bent  out,  and  if  they  are  brought  together  the 
tongs  open. 

Fio.  489. 
Fig.  488. 


In  Figs.  48S,  489  and  490,  L  is  the  end  of  the  winding  rope, 
and  A  the  shacMe  attached  to  it  by  the  pin  P.  D  D  are  the 
two  jaws  of  the  tongs,  and  F  F  are  projectang  hooka.  E  is  the 
centre  pin  alwiit  which  the  jaws  can  move,  and  H  an  annular 
clamp  which  prevents  the  jaws  from  opening,  as  long  as  it  ia 
kept  up  by  the  two  supporting  pins  I  1.  The  cage  or  skip  is 
hung  on  to  the  link  B,  and  the  weight  of  the  load  acting  upon 
the  two  legs  of  the  tongs  tends  to  biing  them  together  and  open 
the  jaws  1)  D, 

When  winding  is  going  on  properly,  the  jaws  are  kept  together 
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by  the  clamp,  and  the  load  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  rope; 
but  if  it  is  raised  too  high  the  detaching  hook  enters  the  strong 
ring  C,  through  which  it  can  pass  freely  until  the  flanges  K  E  of 
the  clajup  H  strike  against  it.  The  pins  I  I  are  sheared  off  and 
the  clamp  drops;  but  as  booq 
Ho.  4901  as  the  hooks  F  F  have  passed 

through  the  ring,  the  jaws 
D  D  are  dmwn  open  by  the 
weight  of  the  load,  the  shackle 
is  thus  released  and  the 
hoc^  catch  on  the  top  of 
the  ring  G.  As  an  addi- 
tional precaution  there  is  a 
projecting  rim  at  O,  to  catch 
the  hooks  if  by  some  chance 
they  should  fail  to  act  at  the 
top. 

Stopping  Qear. — The  dis- 
enga^Qg  appliances  just  de- 
scribed are  designed  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  effects 
of  an  overnind,  by  prevenUng 
the  ascending  cage  from  being 
dashed  against  the  pulley, 
and  then  possibly  falling 
down  the  shaft.  But  they  in 
no  way  protect  the  descend- 
ing cage  from  bumping  on 
the  bottom;  even  if  they 
did,  the  old  motto  still  holds 
good  that  "prevention  is 
better  than  cure,"  especially 
as  detaching  hooka  have  been 
known  to  fail. 

Engineers    have  therefore 
been  anxious  to  obtain  some 
means  of  automatically  stop- 
ping the  cage  before    it    is 
raised    too    far,    and    many 
appliances  for  this   purpose 
have  been  invented. 
Three  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889 
deserve  special  mention,  as  they  are  in  regular  use  at  large  and 
important  mines — viz.,  the  automatic  speed-checkers  and  stopping- 
gearsof  Reumaux,  Tilliers,  and  Wiry.*     it.  B«iunauz  lays  down 

*  Pamphlets  biaed  br  the  Mining  Companies  at  tl 
BtB««  OiiieertdU  da  JUtaa  et  de  la  MilaUuTfk.  j<  Si 
pp.  949-956,  and  plates. 
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the  priDciple  that  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed  in  an 
appliance  which  is  only  occasionally  called  into  action ;  and  his  self- 
acting  speed-checker  comes  into  play  at  every  wind.  When  the 
cage  in  its  ascent  passes  a  point  30  m.  below  the  surface,  a  tappet 
upon  the  revolving  indicator  lifts  a  valve^  and  so  puts  one  end  of  a 
piston  valve  into  communication  with  the  atmosphere ;  as  steam 
or  compressed  air  is  pressing  upon  the  other  end,  the  valve 
moves  and  shuts  off  steam  from  the  engine  almost  completely. 
The  same  release  of  pressure  causes  another  valve  to  rise  and  let 
steam  into  the  cylinder  working  the  brake.  If  the  engine-man, 
after  turning  on  steam  again,  is  again  inattentive  and  allows  the 
cage  to  be  drawn  up  2  feet  above  the  landing,  a  second  tappet  upon 
the  indicator  once  more  causes  the  steam  to  be  shut  off;  and  a 
third  tappet,  by  opening  an  exhaust  passage,  makes  another  valve 
drop  and  turn  steam  on  to  the  cylinder  controlling  the  brake. 
M.  Beumaux's  appliance  is  attached  to  all  the  winding  machines 
used  at  the  extensive  Lens  collieries,  whether  they  are  worked 
by  steam  or  compressed  air. 

Yilliers'  apparatus  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  cannot  be 
properly  understood  without  a  figure.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a 
nut  travelling  upon  a  screw  sets  gearing  in  motion  and  so 
actuates  a  friction  clutch ;  this  brings  into  play  a  regulator  which 
opens  a  valve  and  lets  out  the  compressed  air  from  under  a  piston 
holding  up  a  weight.  The  weight  in  dropping  shuts  off  steam 
and  puts  on  the  brake.  A  second  part  of  the  apparatus,  working 
in  a  different  manner,  produces  like  effects ;  and,  lastly,  if  the  cage 
is  wound  up  a  certain  distance  above  the  landing,  it  strikes  a 
catch  which  releases  another  counterpoise,  the  descent  of  which 
also  causes  the  brake  to  act. 

With  W6ry's  contrivance  the  connection  between  the  winding 
drum  and  the  checking  apparatus  is  again  effected  by  gearing 
and  levers  instead  of  fluid  pressure.  When  the  cage  has  reached 
a  certain  point  near  the  surface,  a  nut  traveUing  upon  a 
screw  lifts  a  rod  canning  a  pawl,  which  rests  upon  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  turning  round  by  clockwork.  If  the  pawl  rises  more 
quickly  than  the  wheel  revolves,  it  lifts  it,  and  by  means  of 
levers  brings  the  steam-brake  into  action ;  the  speed  of  winding 
is  thus  diminished.  The  clockwork  is  so  regulated  that  the  brake 
is  not  made  to  act  unless  the  speed  is  excessive.  To  prevent 
danger  from  a  slow  overwind,  a  second  rod  acts  in  any  case  and 
turns  steam  on  to  the  brake  cylinder  if  the  cage  is  drawn  up  too 
high. 

Bertram*  and  Cobboldt  have  invented  automatic  stopping 
appliances  which  depend  upon  the  action  of  a  ball  governor, 

•  "On  Overwinding  and  its  Prevention,"  Thins,  Fed,  Inst.  M,E,,  vol.  i., 
1890,  p.  55. 

t  "A  Patent  Apparatas,  Indicator  and  Valves  for  the  Prevention  of 
Overwinding  at  Mines.'' — Ibid,,  p.  61. 
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connected  by  gearing  with  the  main  driving  shaft  of  the  winding* 
drum. 

Pascbke  and  Kastner's  apparatus,  used  at  many  mines  in  the 
Freiberg  district,  is  spoken  of  favourably.  It  automatically 
shuts  off  steam  and  puts  on  the  brake,  not  only  when  the  cage  is 
being  drawn  up  too  high,  but  also  when  the  speed  is  excessive. 

Safety  Catohes. — Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by 
various  inventors  during  the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  object 
of  providing  some  form  of  catch  which  will  come  into  play  if  the 
rope  breaks,  grip  the  guides  or  conductors,  and  prevent  the  cage 
or  skip  from  falling  down  the  shaft. 

Many  of  them  are  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  one  form  has 
already  been  figured  in  describing  the  cage  used  on  the  Oomstock 
lode  (Figs.  481  and  482). 

While  the  load  is  hanging  from  the  I'ope,  the  spring  8  sis 
drawn  into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  by  the  lifting 
bar  r,  the  eye  of  which  is  figured  in  its  two  positions.  The  bar 
e  is  drawn  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  teeth  1 1  are  held  apart 
and  kept  clear  of  the  guide.  If  the  rope  breaks,  the  spring 
forces  down  the  bar  h  and  with  it  c ;  the  teeth  jam  into  the 
wooden  conductor,  and  the  cage  is  arrested  and  held  firmly. 

The  safety  catch  used  for  the  De  Beers  skip  (Fig.  473) 
likewise  depends  upon  the  action  of  springs. 

An  objection  often  urged  against  safety  catches  is  that  they 
occasionally  come  into  play  when  not  wanted,  and  tha,t  owing  to 
rust  and  disuse  they  get  out  of  order,  and  sometimes  fail  to 
act  at  the  proper  moment ;  for  these  reasons  they  are  less  popular 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  on  the  Continent.  Many 
engineers,  rather  than  trust  to  contrivances  which  may  possibly 
fail  under  the  conditions  met  with  in  mines,  are  more  inclined  to 
put  their  faith  in  the  following  precautions : 

1.  Insuring  an  excellent  quality  of  rope,  by  going  to  a  maker  of 

good  repute  and  paying  a  fair  price. 

2.  Frequent  minute  examinatioa  of  the  rope. 

3.  Testing  pieces  of  the  rope  at  regular  intervals. 

4.  Protection  of  the  rope  from  the  action  of  the  atmof^phere  or 

acidulous  water  in  the  mine  by  a  suitable  grease. 

5.  Cutting  off  the  end  of  the  rope  where  it  is  attached  to  the  cage 

and  re-making  the  attachment  at  regular  Intervals. 

6.  Discarding  the  rope  after  it  has  been  in  use  a  certain  fixed 

time,  even  if  it  is  apparently  sound  as  far  as  outward  exam- 
ination can  show. 

The  same  feeling  seems  to  have  existed  among  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Commission  upon  Accidents  in  Mines,*  for  they  say,  "  We 
have,  however,  examined  several  varieties  of  the  safety  cages  in 

*  Finai  Report  of  Her  Majestt/'s  Commissioners  appoitUed  to  Inquire  into 
Accidents  in  Mlnes^  p.  X09.     London,  1S86. 
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use,  as  well  as  tho^e  exhibited  at  successive  International  Exhibi- 
tions, and  we  have  considered  a  large  number  recently  described 
and  figured  in  an  elaborate  paper  by  Herr  Selbach,*  and  we  are 
unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  one  of  them  is  a  trust- 
worthy safeguard  against  accidents."  This  opinion  does  not  settle 
the  question ;  for,  on  the  other  hand,  I  may  refer  to  the  con- 
clusions which  Menzelt  draws  from  the  study  of  carefully  pre- 
pared official  statistics.  Though  far  from  asserting  that  existing 
safety  catches  are  perfect,  he  shows  that  on  the  whole  they  did 
useful  work  during  the  seven  years  1 884-1890  in  the  coal  and  oro 
mines  of  Saxony,  and  he  considers  that  they  should  be  applied  to 
all  cages  used  for  winding  men. 

Springs. — The  rope  suffers  the  greatest  strain  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ascent  of  the  cage.  There  is  always  a  little  slack 
i-ope,  which  is  taken  up  as  the  winding  begins,  and  this  leads  to  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  strain  being  put  upon  the  rope  every  time  that 
it  begins  to  lift  the  ca^e,  especially  in  cases  where  winding  is  being 
carried  on  rapidly.  In  order  to  spare  the  rope  from  a  shock  of 
this  kind  and  cause  it  to  take  the  weight  gradually,  a  steel  or 
india-rubber  spring  may  be  interposed  between  the  cage  and  the 
irope,  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  first  action  of  the  pull 
is  merely  to  compress  it;  finally,  when  the  compression  has 
reached  a  certain  stage  the  cage  will  be  lifted.  The  bearings  of 
winding  pulleys  are  sometimes  supported  by  springs  with  a 
eimilar  object  in  view. 

Testing  Hopes. — ^The  Commentry  Fourchambault  Mining 
Company  keep  a  useful  record  of  the  state  of  their  winding  ropes 
by  testing  them  at  regular  intervals.  Once  in  every  six  months 
a  piece  of  rope  about  9  feet  long  is  cut  off  and  sent  to  a  powerful 
testing  machine,  called  the  antheximeter,  capable  of  breaking  a 
new  wire  rope  more  than  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  machine 
registers  upon  paper  not  only  the  force  required  to  break  the  rope, 
but  also  its  elongation  previous  to  rupture.  By  comparing  the 
results  obtained  in  this  way,  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  rope 
from  wear  can  be  followed  with  great  precision.} 

In  the  mines  of  the  Dortmund  district,  no  winding-rope  can  be 
used  for  raising  and  lowering  men  until  it  has  been  carefully 
tested  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Government  authorities.  A 
piece  of  the  rope  one  metre  in  length  is  cut  off,  and  the  tensile 
strength  and  the  flexibility  of  each  wire  are  determined,  with 
the  exception  of  wires  forming  cores. 

Pneumatic  Hoisting. — The  most  novel  hoisting  apparatus 

•  Zeitfclir.  fur  dot  B,-  JI.'  und  8,'We8en^  vol.  zzviii.  1880.  J5.  Ahhand- 
lungen^  p.  I. 

t  '*Die  in  den  Jahren  1884-1890,  beim  sachsischen  Bergbaa  vorge- 
koramenen  BrUche  von  Forderseilen,  Scburzketten  and  dergleichen.''— 
Jahrb.f.  d,  B.-  u.  H,-  Wesen  i.  K.  Saclisen^  189 1,  p.  39. 

X  Comples  Bendm  Mensuds^  Soc,  Ind.  Ilin,  1891,  p.  257. 
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18  that  of  M.  Blanchet,  which  was  r^ularly  at  work  in  the 
Hottinguer  shaft  at  £pinac  in  France  for  some  years.  M. 
Blanchet  fixed  in  the  shaft  a  large  pipe  with  a  piston,  from  which 
was  suspended  a  cage  carrying  waggons,  fiy  exhausting  the  air 
above  the  piston  the  load  was  gradually  forced  up  by  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  below  it.  The  Hottinguer  shaft  is  660  yards 
deep,  and  the  pipe  was  5  feet  3  inches  in  diameter,  made  up  of 
a  succession  of  cylinders  of  sheet-iron  about  ^  inch  thick  and 
4  feet  4  inches  high,  joined  by  flanges  and  bolts.  The  485  rings 
composing  the  long  pipe  weighed  altogether  418  statue  tons.  The 
cage  had  nine  decks,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  unloading 
three  at  a  time ;  each  waggon  held  half  a  ton,  so  that  the  total 
useful  load  was  4}  tons.  The  speed  of  hoisting  was  20  feet  per 
second.  If  two  hoisting  pipes  are  connected,  the  dead  weights 
may  be  made  to  balance  each  other,  and  the  power  required  is 
simply  that  which  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the 
useful  load.  All  the  men  preferred  the  pneumatic  hoist  to  the 
ordinary  cage  for  descending  and  ascending  the  mine,  and  were 
regularly  lowered  and  raised  by  it.  The  advantages  claimed  by 
M.  Blanchet  for  this  system  are — (i)  the  possibility  of  hoisting 
from  depths  at  which  rope-winding  would  no  longer  be  practicable ; 
(2)  getting  rid  of  the  costly  ropes  and  dangers  connected  with 
rope-winding;  (3)  better  utilisation  of  the  engine  power;  (4) 
improvement  of  the  ventilation  and  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
fire-damp.  At  the  present  time  Blanchet*s  apparatus  is  no  longer 
employed,  but  the  disuse  of  the  pneumatic  method  is  in  no  way 
due  to  any  difficulty  in  making  it  work  satisfactorily.* 

*  NougarMe,  "Etude  historique   sur  le  pnits  Hottingaer  des  Mines 
d'Spinac,"  BvU.  Soe,  Ind.  Min.    3«  S^rie,  voL  vlL,  1893,  p.  563. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DRAINAGE. 

Surface  drainage — Dams — Drainage  tannela — Siphons — Raising  water  by 
winding  machinery — Pnmps  worked  by  engines  at  the  surface — 
Rittinger  pump— Counterbalances— Bochkoltz's  regenerator — Rossig- 
neuz's  contrivance — Catches — Pamps  worked  by  engines  plac^Ml 
below  ground — "  Duty  " — "  Slip  " — Co-operatiye  pumping. 

The  mineral  having  been  raised  to  the  surface,  the  task  of  the 
miner  might  appear  to  be  at  an  end ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for 
it  is  further  necessary  that  he  should  keep  his  mine  free  from 
water  and  foul  air.  These  two  indispensable  operations  of  drain- 
ing and  ventilating  require  special  appliances,  which  often  add 
considerably  to  the  general  cost  of  mining. 

Snrfikoe  Water. — As  far  as  possible  the  miner  should  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  water  both  at  the  surface  and  under- 
ground, and  so  escape  the  unnecessary  expense  of  pumping  it  up. 
In  some  instances  a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  this  direction ;  for  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  in  many  cases,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
water  with  which  the  miner  is  burdened  is  merely  the  result  of 
the  percolation  of  the  rain  falling  in  the  district.  The  effect 
even  of  a  prolonged  rainfall  is  not  usually  felt  at  once,  for  it 
takes  time  for  the  water  to  find  its  way  through  minute  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  ground  and  reach  the  workings.  In  lime- 
stone districts,  however,  the  rain  may  find  large  channels  eaten 
out  by  atmospheric  agencies,  and  afiect  mines  at  a  depth  of  a 
oouple  of  hundred  yards  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has 
faUen. 

It  often  happens  that  the  mineral  was  quarried  near  the  surface 
before  underground  mining  was  resorted  to,  and  in  that  case  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  the  old  open  pits  forming  a  sink,  so  to 
say,  which  will  collect  water  from  the  neighbourhood  and  let  a 
considerable  quantity  percolate  into  the  workings.  To  avoid 
such  an  objectionable  state  of  things,  the  surface  must  be  drained  ; 
special  care  is  imperative  where  the  ground  is  cracked  by  sub- 
sidences, and  the  neighbouring  streams  should  be  examined  and 
the  water  carried  along  in  launders  or  other  safer  channels,  if 
their  beds  cannot  be  made  stanch  by  filling  the  fissures  with 
concrete. 
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When  working  under  the  sea  or  a  river,  a  rich  lode  must  not 
tempt  the  miner  to  carry  on  hia  work  too  far.  At  Wheal  Cock, 
near  St.  Just  in  Cornwall,  the  miners  working  in  some  overhand 
stopes  actually  bored  more  than  one  hole  through  to  the  sea- 
bottom.  They  were  well  aware  of  the  proximity  of  the  ocean, 
for  they  could  hear  the  boulders  crashing  against  each  other  in 
stormy  weather,  and  they  had  wooden  plugs  ready,  which  they 
drove  into  the  holes  when  they  actually  tapped  sea  water.  But 
it  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  though  in  this  case  the  rocks 
are  so  hard  and  compact  that  the  amount  of  percolation  is  small, 
a  narrow  wall  only  four  feet  thick  between  the  sea  and  the 
workings  cannot  be  left  without  fear  of  trouble  and  danger  from 
water  above. 

Dams. — In  addition  to  preventing  the  access  of  water  from 
the  surface,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  oif  underground  inflows  as  far 
as  practicable.  In  the  chapter  upon  supporting  ground,  imperme- 
able linings  of  shafts  and  levels  have  been  described,  and  where  water 
can  be  shut  out  by  tubbing  or  by  coffering,  the  mine-owner  is 
saved  the  constant  expense  of  pumping ;  indeed,  he  is  sometimes 
thus  enabled  to  work  deposits  which  he  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  if  he  had  to  fight  against  the  enormous  streams  issuing 
from  certain  strata.  Water  from  adjacent  abandoned  workings 
is  shut  out  by  dams — that  is  to  say,  artificial  stoppings — placed 
in  levels  or  shafts.  They  may  be  made  of  timb^,  brickwork, 
masonry  or  concrete,  and,  when  intended  for  temporary  purposes, 
of  iron. 

In  erecting  a  dam  the  first  consideration  is  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  place,  for  it  is  useless  to  take  the  trouble  to  put  in  a 
stanch  stopping  unless  the  ground  is  firm  enough  to  support  it, 

and  free  enough  from  co-acks  to 
Fig.  491.  prevent  the  water  behind  it  from 

finding  its  way  round  to  the 
front. 
'^/////y/A  If  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
strong,  a  dam  may  be  put  in  by 
cutting  a  recess  in  the  sides  of 
~  the    level,    as    represented    by 

^g«  49i>*  and  stopping  the 
water  back  by  a  wall  made  of 
horizontal  balks  of  timber.  Oak 
is  usuaUy  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
Before  the  timber  is  put  in,  the 
rock  is  very  carefully  dressed  until  the  surface  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  ready  to  receive  a  similar  surface  of  wood.  Each 
balk  is  wedged  up  against  the  side  just  in  the  same  way  as  a 
wedging  curb,  and  the  joints  between  the  separate  balks  are 
caulked. 

*  Gallon,  Ltduren  on  3ftnhf(j,  vol,  ii.,  flat©  Ixzvi. 
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For  heavier  pressures  the  spherical  dam  is  available;  it  is 
constructed  of  wooden  logs  placed  longitudinally  and  wedged  up 
very  tightly.  A  wooden  dam  of  this  kind  has  the  advantage  that 
it  will  yield  a  little  if  there  are  movements  of  the  ground,  whereas 
a  dam  constructed  of  bricks  might  become  cracked  and  leak  so 
badly  as  to  be  almost  useless;  the  wooden  dam  is  also  more 
easily  repaired.  Oak,  pine,  and  fir  are  all  employed  for 
making  dams;  the  two  latter  are  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
former,  because  they  are  more  easily  wedged.  The  following 
account  of  a  spherical  dam  is  based  upon  a  description  written  by 
G&tzschmann  *  (Figs.  492  to  495). 

Fig.  492. 


Fio.  493. 


A  nail  is  fixed  upon  a  cross-piece  in  the  middle  of  the  level,  about 
23  feet  (7  m.)  from  the  proposed  outer  face  of  the  dam,  and  the  sides 
of  the  level  are  trimmed  smooth  with  the  greatest  care  along  planes 
which  would  intersect  in  this  point  as  a  centre.  Pieces  of  timber 
are  cut  in  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  the  four  faces  of  which 
converge  to  a  centre  agreeing  with  that  chosen  underground; 
they  are  fitted  together  at  the  surface,  with  the  horizontal 
joints  arranged  along  the  lines  of  the  same  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  and  the  vertical  joints  alternating.  When  the  logs  have 
been  duly  fitted,  the  work  of  putting  them  in  is  begun.  Tarred 
canvas  is  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  level  and  the  first  row  of 

*  JakrhvchfUr  den  Berq-  und  HUtten-  Mann  avf  das  Jahr  1841^  Freiberg. 
Combes,  TraiUde  VEsrplaUation  des  Mines,  Paris,  18S4,  vol.  ii.,  page  :2i, 
and  plates. 
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pieces  laid  down ;  the  last  [nece  acta  aa  a  keyatoDe  and  ia  driven 
in  with  a  sledge.  One  c^  the  [oeoea  of  the  second  layer  haa  a 
h<de  bored  through  it  so  aa  to  lot  off  any  water  during  the  prc^reeB 
of  the  work.  When  the  middle  of  the  dfun  is  reached,  a  flanged  cast- 
iron  pipe  is  put  in  aa  a  man-hole,  and  the  other  rows  are  built  up  to 
the  roof,  which  haa  been  covered  with  tarred  canvas ;  a  hole  ia  bored 
through  one  of  the  pieces  of  the  uppermost  row  but  one  and  fur- 
niahed  with  a  bent  pipe,  which  serrea  to  carry  off  the  air  at  the  top 
when  the  dam  is  finally  closed.  The  joints  between  the  logs  are 
made  watertight  by  driving  in  wedges  around  them  obliquely ;  the 
first  wedges  are  of  pine,  the  next  are  of  hard  wood,  and  the  final 
set  are  <^  iron.  A  coating  of  cement,  made  of  cart-greaae,  tar 
Kio.  494. 


and  slacked  lime,  completes  the  outer  face  of  the  dam.  The 
miners  then  close  the  water-hole  with  a  plug  made  of  beech,  and 
after  retiring  through  the  man-hole,  dnw  into  it  a  huge  wooden 
atopper.  The  wat«r  ia  allowed  to  rise,  and  in  due  course  soma 
passes  out  by  the  air  pipe  ;  the  air-hole  is  then  plugged,  and  the 
inside  face  of  the  dam  ia  wedged  up  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  outside.  When  exposed  to  contdderable  preaaure  a  spherical 
dam  of  this  kind  is  found  to  slide  inwards  a  little.  One  which 
was  put  in  at  Churprinz  Mine,  Freibei^,  shifted  19^  inches 
{0.53  m.)  in  the  first  fourteen  hours  after  it  had  been  closed,  and 
23I  inches  altogether  in  the  first  ten  days;  after  that  the  motion 
was  exceedingly  alow,  in  fact,  almost  imperceptible ;  but  it  did 
not  absolutely  cease  for  several  years. 

Fig.  496*  is  a  dam  in  an  abandoned  thaft,  intended  to  shut 
•  Gallon,  Lictttred  «i  Uining,  Tol.  ii.,  plate  Ixxri.,  Rg.  409. 
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off  Any  poosiUe  influx  of  water  into  the  adjacent  workings  in 

case  the  tubbing  ahould  fail.     It  coasiats  of  a  strong  aroh  of 

maaoniy,  oorerea  by  a  thick  layer  of  day  aod  a  pavement  of 

atonefl.     The  clay  inll  keep  the  dam  atanoh  even  if  the  masonry 

becomes  slightly  cracked  from 

movements    of    the    groond,  Fio.  496. 

and  the  object  of  the  atone 

pavement  ia  to  prevent  the 

day  from  being  washed  away 

suddenly  in  the  event  of  a 

large  crack  being  formed.  The 

vertical  pipe  serves  to  carry 

down  the  water  during  the 

erection  of  the  dam. 

A  temporary  dam  is  some- 
times required  close  to  a  shaft, 
in  wder  to  keep  back  the 
water  of  the  mine,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  drowning  the 
pomps  while  they  are  being 
repaired.  A  stronK  and 
tightly-fitting  hinged  docv 
may  suffice  for  the  purpose; 
in  the  Fumess  district  the 
door-frame  is  set  in  a  very 
massive  structure  of  concrete, 
brit^work  and  steel  rails.  A 
large  pipe  is  put  in  at  the 
bottom  and  fitted  with  a  good 
valve,  which  enables  the  water 
to  be  let  out  gradually  when 

the  pumps   are    onee    more  to>n       

ready  for  work.  .'    oTTo  i  S  ■  methu 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  o)  ■■^saTiai'oiili  Iifeet 
the  miner  generally  has  to 

contend  with  water  which  percolates  into  the  workings.  Four 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  it  are  available — viz.,  drainage  tunnels, 
siphons,  winding  machinery  and  pumps. 

DBAINAOE  TTTITlTEIiS. — An  adit,  day-level,  or  sough,  is  a 
nearly  horizont&l  tunnel  with  one  end  opening  at  the  suiface, 
allowing  the  water  to  drain  away  naturally.  In  hilly  countries 
mines  are  often  worked  entirely  by  adits,  and  even  for  the  deeper 
workings  the  adit  presents  several  advantages:  it  lessens  the 
quantity  of  water  percolating  into  them ;  it  diminishes  the  height 
to  which  the  water  has  to  be  pumped ;  if  the  contour  of  the  sur- 
face permits  it,  its  outflow  may  be  utilised  for  producing  water 
power;  and  lastly,  it  affords  a  natural  discharge  for  wttier  used  in 
driving   hydraulic  engines  underground.     On  account  of  these 
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very  important  advantages,  some  long  and  ooutly  adits  bave  been 
driven  in  certain  metalliferous  districts. 

Thus  in  the  Hartz,  the  Ernest  Augustus  adit  or  drainage  tunnel, 
("  Ernst  August  Stolln")  has  been  driven  a  distance  of  ne^lj  6^ 
miles  into  the  Olausthal  district.  The  total  length  of  the  adit, 
including  its  branches,  is  no  less  than  14  miles.  It  intersects 
many  of  the  lodes  at  a  depth  of  400  yards  from  the  surface.  The 
total  cost  of  this  adit  is  estimated  at  ^£85,500.* 

Another  long  adit  is  the  celebrated  '*  Bothschonberger  StoUn," 
which  unwaters  some  of  the  most  important  mines  at  Freiberg  in 
Saxony.  The  length  of  the  main  or  trunk  adit  is  more  than  8^ 
miles;  the  gradient  of  the  greater  part  of  it  is  only  i'i8  inch  in 
100  yards.  Branches  of  this  adit  among  the  mines  are  more 
than  16  miles  in  length,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  main 
tunnel  with  its  ramifications  amounts  to  about  25  miles.  Most 
of  the  mines  are  now  drained  by  it  to  a  depth  of  250  to  300  yards. 
The  cost  of  the  main  tunnel  was  ;^3S 9,334,  or  nearly  ;^24  per 
yard,  but  this  includes  the  cost  of  eight  shafts,  heavy  expenses 
for  pumping  from  these  shafts,  the  walling  of  the  adit  for  |  mile, 
and  all  general  expei  ses.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  driving 
this  adit  was  thirty-tliree  years. 

The  ^  Elaiser  Josef  Erbetolln,"  in  Hungary,  is  another  remark- 
able mining  tunnel,  which  was  commenced  in  1782  and  com- 
pleted in  1878,  at  a  total  cost  of  4,599,000  florins.  It  is  10^ 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  the  river  Gran  to  the  town 
of  Schemnitz,  where  it  intersects  the  lodes  at  depths  vary- 
ing from  300  to  600  yards  according  to  the  contour  of  the 
surface. 

In  Bohemia  I  may  mention  the  ''  Kaiser  Josef  II."  adit  which 
drains  the  Pfibram  mines.  The  length  from  the  mouth  to  the 
Stefan  shaft  is  4  J  miles,  and  the  side  branches  bring  up  the 
total  length  to  13I  miles. 

The  great  adit  of  the  Mansfeld  copper  mines  was  begun  in 
1809,  and  was  seventy  years  in  course  of  construction.  It  reaches 
from  Friedeburg  on  the  Saale  to  Eisleben.  The  first  part  was 
•driven  across  the  measures,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  crosscut,  and  it  was 
then  continued  along  the  strike  of  the  cupriferous  seam.  The 
total  length  is  now  21  miles  (33,900  m.).  All  the  workings  below 
its  level,  extending  for  a  distance  of  more  than  1 1  miles  (18  km.), 
have  their  water  pumped  into  it.  The  adit  was  driven  with 
a  rise  of  i  in  7200  (^  inch  in  100  yards).  It  is  9  feet  10  inches 
high  (3  m.),  and  6  feet  across  (1*85  m.),  in  the  middle  where  it  is 
.widest.  The  bottom  part,  5  feet  8  inches  in  height,  was  carefuUy 
kept  in  the  Bothliegendesso  as  to  prevent  percolation  into  the  work- 
ings. Cross- timbers  {spreaders)  were  put  in  about  5  feet  above  the 

*  Banerman,  "  Note  on  the  new  deep  adit  in  the  Upper  Hartz  Mine?,** 
Tians.  Min.  As^oc  Cornwall  and  Devon,  1868,  p.  Ii. 
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floor  and  serve  to  support  a  single  line  of  rails  and  a  gangway  of 
planks.* 

The  adit  at  Monteponi^f  in  Sardinia,  recently  finisbed,  is  3f 
miles  (6  kil.)  in  length,  and  relieves  the  mine  of  its  water  for  an 
additional  depth  of  about  i6o  feet  (50  m.). 

The  great  County  adit  in  Cornwall  was  driven  for  the  pturpose 
of  draining  the  Qwennap  copper  mines,  and  it  was  pushed  on 
to  Redruth.  This  adit  differs  from  those  just  mentioned  by 
the  fact  that  it  commences  in  the  mining  district  itself,  and 
though  the  length  of  all  the  drivages  amounts  to  more  than  30 
miles,  the  water  from  the  most  distant  mine  does  liot  run  more 
than  6  miles  before  reaching  daylight.  The  average  depth  is 
only  70  or  80  yards  from  the  surface.  In  fact  this  great  adit, 
though  a  work  of  great  utility  when  the  Gwenxiap  district  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  is  merely  a  network  of  shallow  tunnels, 
often  driven  along  the  lodes  themselves,  and  therefore  for  bold- 
ness of  execution  cannot  for  one  moment  be  compared  to  the 
great  adits  in  Germany  and  Hungary. 

The  Blackett  level  in  Northumberland  is  an  adit  which  lias 
been  driven  a  distance  of  about  4f  miles,  and  which  will  have 
to  be  extended  about  2  miles  further  before  arriving  at  Allen- 
heads.  Its  depth  from  the  surface  at  that  place  will  be  about  200 
yards. 

The  main  part  of  the  Halkjn  tunnel  in  Flintshire  has  now 
reached  a  total  length  of  4  miles.  The  branch  which  goes  out  to 
Rhosesmor  Mine  is  nearly  half  a  mile  long  and  a  second  branch 
has  been  commenced.  The  greatest  depth  from  the  surface  is  230 
yards,  and  the  average  depth  under  Halkyn  Mountain  about  215 
yards.  The  length  and  depth  of  the  adit  are  not  remarkable ;  but 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  estimated  that  this  adit  is  now  discharging  15 
million  gallons  or  66,000  tons  of  water  in  24  hours,  although  the 
outflow  is  purely  natural,  for  no  mines  are  pumping  water  into  it. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  Rhosesmor  Mine,  though 
provided  with  powerful  pumping  machinery,  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  springs  it  encountered. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  land  and  the  minerals  are 
parcelled  out  among  various  owners,  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  requires  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  for  otherwise  one 
obstinate  proprietor  might  bar  the  way  altogether,  or  mines 
drained  by  the  adit  might  refuse  to  pay  for  the  advantages  they 
received.  Before  the  Halkyn  tunnel  was  driven,  the  area  which' 
appeared  likely  to  be  benefited  was  duly  determined,  and  the 

*  Der  Kuvferschieferberghau  und  der  Huttenbetrieb  zur  Verarbeitung  der 
ffetoonneiun  minem  m  den  beiden  KreUen  der  IVetus.  Proo.  Sacltsen.  Ualle 
an  der  Saale,  1889,  page  48. 

t  Pellati,  **I  Progress!  nelle  Indastrie  Minerarie  e  Mineralurgiche 
Italiane/'  Industrial  vol.  v.,  1891,  p;  637, 
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mines  now  worked    witbin    it  have  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
tunnel  company  for  every  ton  of  ore  they  niae. 

Fired  by  the  Bacoess  of  the  Halkyn  adit,  which  has  proved  a 
lucky  investment  for  the  shareholders,  a  company  has  lately 
commenced  driving  a  similar  tunnel  in  the  Llanarmon  district. 

The  United  States  may  fairly  boast  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  which 
enters  the  workings  on  the  Comstock  lode  at  a  depth  of  1700  feet 
from  the  surface.  Work  was  begun  on  a  smaU  scale  in  October 
i869»  and  the  tunnel  was  *' holed"  into  the  workings  of  the 
Savage  Mine  in  July  1878.  The  length  of  the  main  tunnel  is 
32  miles,  and  the  cost  of  excavating  it  and  timbering  it  up  to  the 
date  of  its  completion,  September  i,  1878,  was  $1*367,577.  To 
this  must  be  added  $296,724  for  enlarging  the  heading,  $384,824 
for  cutting  a  drainage  channel  at  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  and 
lining  it  with  wooden  launders  or  drain  boxes,  and  the  cost  of 
repairs  $43,441,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  mnin  tunnel  up  to 
October  1881,  $2,096,566.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  expenses 
of  management  of  the  company.* 

The  size  of  the  adit  at  first  was  10  feet  high  dear  and  15I  feet 
wide ;  but  after  366  yards  had  been  driven  the  dimensions  were 
reduced  to  6  feet  high  clear  by  5  feet  wide. 

In  the  original  scheme  it  was  proposed  to  sink  four  shafts  and  ex- 
pedite the  work  by  having  nine  points  of  attack ;  however,  this  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out.  The  first  two  shafts  were  sunk  down  to  the 
level  of  the  tunnel,  but  the  quantity  of  water  met  with  proved  such 
an  obstacle  that  the  tunnel  was  practically  driven  entirely  from 
one  end. 

Work  with  machine  drills  was  begun  in  April  1874,  and  the 
height  of  the  heading  was  raised  to  9^  feet,  and  the  width  to  13 
feet,  both  outside  the  timber.  In  1875  and  1876  the  monthly 
progress  was  on  an  average  308^  feet.  Much  of  the  tunnel, 
indeed  45*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  length,  had  to  be  timbered. 
.  In  addition  to  the  main  tunnel  there  are  branches  along  the 
course  of  the  lode.  In  October  1880,  the  length  of  the  north 
branch  was  4403  feet,  and  that  of  the  south  branch  41 14  feet. 
Both  branches  are  8  feet  in  width  by  7  in  height  clear. 

The  quantity  of  water  running  out  daily  in  1879  was  12,000 
tonqf,  at  a  temperature  of  123*  F.  (50*5  C.)  when  leaving  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  All  this  water  would  otherwise  have  been  pumped 
to  the  surface,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $3000  a-day. 

The  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  work  were  very  great ;  not 
only  was  the  heat  extreme,  but  swelling  ground  was  encountered 
which  snapped  the  strongest  timber.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro,  the  difficulties  were  at 

• 

*  Eliot  Lord,  **  Comstock  Mining  and  Miners."  Monogra^  of  iht  U.  8, 
GeoL.  Survey,  vol.  iv.,  p.  342.  Washington,  1883.  There  is  an  error  of 
$4000  either  in  one  of  the  items  or  in  the  total ;  but  I  give  the  figures  as 
they  stand  in  the  Report.— C,  L»  N.  F. 
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last  sucoesBfuIIy  overcome,  and  this  great  work  will  long  remain 
as  a  monument  to  his  foresight,  skill,  and  patient  pertinacity. 

The  Atlantio-Padfic  tonnel,  which  was  oommencMsd  in  1880  and 
then  stopped  for  a  time,  is  intended  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  under  Grey's  Peak,  Colorado.  It  will  be 
driven  from  both  sides  of  the  watershed,  and  will  have  a  total 
length  of  4I  miles  from  end  to  end. 

SIPHONS. — Siphons  are  used  for  draining  mines  in  a  few 
special  cases  in  which  the  barrier  over  which  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  is  very  decidedly  less  than  33  feet. 

The  workings  of  a  shallow  mine  in  North  Wales  are  kept  clear 
of  water  by  a  siphon  made  of  i^-inch  gas-pipe.  At  the  crown 
there  is  an  iron  tank  full  of  water,  the  contents  of  which 
can  be  run  into  the  siphon  by  a  3-indi  pipe  in  order  to  start 
it. 

At  Mountfield  gypsum  mine,  in  Sussex,  the  water  is  brought  to 
the  shaft  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  working-face,  a  distance 
of  300  yards,  by  a  siphon  also  made  of  i^-inch  gas-pipe.  It  has 
two  branches,  but  only  one  is  working  at  a  time.  The  water 
is  lifted  a  height  of  22  feet.  When  the  water  in  the  workings  sinks, 
so  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  siphon  running  dry,  the  foreman 
moves  a  lever  which  brings  a  pad  of  india-rubber  against  the  outlet 
of  the  pipe,  and  so  keeps  it  full  and  ready  to  act  the  next  time  it  is 
wanted.  A  force  pump  is  set  up  at  the  far  end  of  the  workings 
for  filling  the  siphon  if  by  any  chance  the  water  has  run  out. 

WINDING  MAOHINEBY.— When  a  mine  cannot  be 
drained  by  tunnels  or  siphons,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  water 
mechanically,  either  to  ttie  surface,  or  at  all  events  to  an  adit 
through  which  it  can  flow  out  naturally.  If  the  quantity  is  not 
excessive,  it  is  often  convenient  to  use  the  winding  machinery, 
and  draw  up  the  water  in  special  buckets  {water-baireU)  or  tanks. 
The  bucket  may  be  tilted  over  on  reaching  the  surface,  or  it  may 
be  emptied  by  opening  a  valve  at  the  bottom. 

This  means  of  raising  water  is  commonly  adopted  in  sinking 
shafts,  when  it  may  be  desirable  to  wait  till  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  pit  is  completed,  before  putting  in  the  final  pump- 
ing machinery.  The  water  is  usually  lifted  by  hand  into  the 
bucket  or  tank,  an  operation  involving  a  good  deal  of  labour. 
Some  of  the  biding  may  be  avoided  by  collecting  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  inflow  in  a  dstem  above  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
off  its  contents  by  a  hose  into  the  bucket.  This  device  is  of  no 
use  for  the  water  actually  at  the  bottom,  but  baling  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  even  in  this  case  by  the  adoption  of  an  ingenious 
arrangement  invented  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  applied  very  success- 
fully by  him  in  sinking  a  shaft  near  Cardiff*  (Figs.  497  and 
498). 

*  «*  Sinking  Appliances  at  Llaobradacb,"  Tram.  South  Walu  Intt.  Eng. 
vol.  ZTi.,  1888,  p.  117* 
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Figs.  497, 498. 


By  means  of  a  pump  at  the  surface,  the  air  is  oonstnntly  heing 
exhausted  from  a  pipe,  which  descends  the  shaft  and  terminates 
in  a  long  piece  of  flexible  hose  provided  with  a  8toixx)ck.  When 
the  cylindrical  water-barrel  has  been  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 

shaft  and  is  standing  with  its  base  in 
water,  the  flexible  hose  is  quickly 
attached  to  it  at  the  point  ^  by  an 
instantaneous  coupling,  and  the  cock  is 
turned.  Water  is  at  once  sucked  up 
through  the  valve  b,  and  as  soon  as  the 
gauge-glass  f7i  shows  that  it  has  reached 
the  desired  height,  the  stopcock  is 
closed  and  the  hose  uncoupled.  On 
arriving  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  the  water- 
barrel  is  lowered  on  to  a  trolley  carry- 
ing a  projecting  conical  block  of  wood, 
which  knocks  up  the  valve  and  allows 
the  contents  to  run  out. 

It  was  possible  with  the  aid  of  this 
contrivance,  while  sinking  a  shaft  in 
hard  sandstone  at  the  rate  of  5  to  5^ 
yards  per  week,  to  cope  with  an  influx 
of  5000  gallons  (227  cubic  metres)  of 
water  per  hour  at  the  bottom. 

A  water-barrel  can  be  filled  auto- 
matically, when  it  can  be  made  to 
plunge  into  a  deep  cistern  or  collect- 
ing pit  (sump),  Mr.  Galloway's 
arrangement  is  shown  by  figs.  499  and 
500.  The  former  represents  his  auto- 
matic water-tank  with  one  side  partly 
removed :  a  is  the  winding-rope,  b  the 
tank,  which  is  guided  in  its  descent  and 
ascent  by  the  studs  c  (Fig.  500)  run- 
ning upon  the  guide  ropes  e.  At  the 
surface  the  tank  is  further  steadied  by 
side  grooves,  made  of  angle-iron  dj 
which  clasp  the  studs.  When  the  tank 
is  lowered  into  the  cistern,  the  valve  k  opens  of  itself  and  lets  the 
water  rush  in.  It  is  then  wound  up  to  the  top,  where  the  short  lever 
at  o  comes  in  contact  with  the  piece  of  timber/? ;  the  rod  attached 
to  the  valve  is  lifted,  and  the  water  rushes  out  by  the  sloping 
mouth  /  into  the  wooden  trough  or  launder  m.  The  bar  p  is 
movable  about  the  point  q,  but  it  is  kept  down  by  the  weight  u 
attached  to  the  chain  8  ;  £  is  one  of  the  pieces  of  timber  to  which 
the  fixed  guides  are  fastened,  and  lastly,  w  is  the  suspending  bow 
which  passes  quite  round  the  tank  and  forms  a  projecting  loop  at 
the  bottom.     This  bow  protects  the  bottom  of  the  tank  while  it 


a,  door  for  entering  barrel 
if  required ;  b^  flat  cast- 

-  iron  valve  attached  to  the 
spindle  h;  c  d,  bottom 
plate  of  the  barrel ;  «,  sec- 
tion of  the  valve  showing 
universal  joint  attach* 
ment ;  l,  water-pipe,  pro- 
vided at  the  end  k  with 
a  coupling  to  which  the 
suction  hose  is  attached  ; 
m,  water-gauge. 
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is  standing  in  the  cistern.    The  tank  holds  ais  gallons  {963 
litres),  and  can  be  drawn  up  24  times  on  hour  from  a  depth  of 


190  yards;  it  is  therefore  capable  of  raising  5000  gallons  (317 
cubic  metres)  in  that  time. 

The  arrangement  just  described  was  employed  by  Mr.  Gallowny 
when  sinking,  bat  it  is  equally  available  as  a  permanent  method 
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of  drainage  when  the  qaantitjr  of  water  ia  not  consider&Ue. 
The  water  is  allowed  to  aocumulnte  in  a  sump  at  the  bott<nn 
of  the  shaft  during  the  day-time,  for  iostanoe,  and  at  night,  when 
no  mineral  ia  being  wound,  the  ordinary  cage  is  taken  off  and 
the  water-bairel  Bubetitut«d  for  it. 
Fie.  500.  I'be  water-barrel  ia  also  useful  aa  an 

tuudliary,  when  the  ordinary  pumping 
machinery  of  a  mine  ia  unable  to  cope 
with  Bome  unuaual  influx  of  water,  c^ 
has  to  be  atopped  for  repaira.  It  is 
not  neceaaarj  to  adopt  the  eonstruction 
ahown  in  the  figure,  though  that  ia  a 
particularly  advantageoas  one.  The 
TMsel  for  receiving  the  water  and 
bringing  it  up  is  sometimes  made  like 
a  lai^  mine  waggon ;  it  is  drawn  up 
in  the  cage,  like  a  "tub "of  mineral, 
and  ia  discharged  at  some  point  in 
close  proximity  to  the  pit-top.  At  the 
Van  mine  a  tub  of  thia  kind  holda 
about  330  gallons  (i  cubic  metre).  Aa 
a  makeshifts  an  ordiniuy  mine-akip 
may  be  tamed  into  a  water-barrel  by 
fixing  a  wooden  box  inside  it  with  a 
valve  in  the  bottom. 

Automatic  emptying  and  filling  ia 
also   obtainable  where  the    mine    ia 
worted  by   inclines  or  "slopes,"  and 
the  arrangement  used  by  Mr.  Bowden* 
(Figs,  501  to  503)  has  the  merit  of 
allowing  several  tanks  to  be  used  in 
the  place  of  a  single  large  one,  which 
might  be  too  onwieldy  for  the  mine. 
Each  tank  haa  an  iron  door  at  the  rear 
end  opening  inwardB,  and  a  wooden 
door  at  the  front  end   tmening  out- 
wards.   The   front  door  is  aUaidied 
to  the  beck  door  by  an  iron  rod,  so 
that  it  ia  held  down  as  long  as  the  back 
door  is  shut ;  however,  the  back  door  can  open  independently  of 
the  front  door,  because  the  rod  has  a  sliding  link  at  the  rear  end. 
The  tipping  or  dumping  is  effected  by  the  small  wheels  above  the 
rear  a^ee.     They  have  a  wider  gauge  than  the  regular  wheels, 
and  as  each  tank  comes  up  to  the  surface,  they  are  taken  by  an 
upper  set  of  rails  and  tilt  up  the  rear  end.     If  the  track  upon 
which  they  travel  has  sufficient  gradient  towarda  the  '*  slope,"  the 
*  Bowden,  "Tandem  TuikB  for  Hoisting  Water  from  Flooded  Slopea" 
Tram.  Amtr.  Imt.  II.  £.,  voL  11.,  i8gi,  p.  343. 
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tanks  will  run  down  of  themselTes,  after  they  have  emptied  their 
contents  into  the  trough  at  the  top. 

PUICPS. — We  now  come  to  the  main  division  of  the  sahject  of 
drainage,  for  the  standard  method  of  extracting  water  from 
tmdeiground  workings  is  hy  some  form  of  pump. 

The  varieties  of  pumps  used  in  mines  are  numerous.  In  small 
sinkings,  hand-pumps,  either  direct-acting  or  rotary,  may  be 
applied;  steam- jet  pumps,  on  the  principle  of  the  Gifiard 
injector,  and  pulsometers  are  also  used,  but  when  we  examine  the 

Figs.  501, 503, 


Fio.  503. 


permanent   machinery  erected  at  large  mines    of  considerable 
depth,  we  find  that  the  prevailing  types  of  pumps  are  few. 

They  may  be  dassified,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  engine 
working  the  pumps,  into : 

L  Lifting  pomps  and  force  pumps  worked  by  power  tramimitted  by 
rods  nom  an  enffine  at  the  soiface  or  in  the  upper  workings. 
IL  Force  pumps  worted  direct  from  an  engine  immediately  attached 
to  them  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  workings. 

Class  L — Engine  at  or  near  the  SorfiBM^e,  Power  Trans- 
mitted by  Bods. 
We  may  consider  the  subject  under  the  following  four  heads : 

(a)  Motors. 

(()  Bods. 

(e)  Pumpi. 

{d)  Aoceseory  arrangements  :  counterbalances,  regenerators,  catches. 
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(a)  Motors. — ^The  engine  may  be  driven  by  wind,  compre&^ed 
air,  water,  electricity,  steam,  or  petroleum,  (i)  Air. — ^Windmills 
have  the  disadvantage,  which  is  often  fatal,  that  the  power  is  not 
constant ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  water  power  derived  from 
brooks  and  rivers,  which  sometimes  dry  up ;  but  the  two  cases 
are  different.  Streams  dry  up  slowly  and  gradually,  whilst  air 
currents  spring  up  or  die  away  suddenly.  By  erecting  an 
auxiliary  steam  engine,  which  can  be  set  to  work  if  the  wind 
fails,  the  evil  is  overcome;  and  this  remedy  is  adopted  at  the 
Mona  mines  in  Anglesey,  where  a  windmill  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  for  working  pumps.  It  raises  water  from  a  depth 
of  80  fathoms  at  the  rate  of  about  90  gallons  a  minute.  As  the 
site  of  the  mine  on  Parys  Mountain  is  breezy,  there  is  wind 
enough  to  work  the  mill  for  about  one-half  of  the  time  pumping 
is  required.  A  very  large  saving  has  thus  been  effected  in  the 
coal  bills. 

(2)  Water, — ^Water  power  was  for  a  long  period  the  principal 
agent  employed  in  draining  mines,  and  it  is  still  of  the  greatest 
use  in  many  districts,  reservoirs  being  constructed  to  collect  and 
store  the  rainfall.  Some  idea  of  the  scale  upon  which  works  of 
this  kind  are  conducted  will  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  Hartz  mines.*  In  1868  there  were 
'*  sixty-seven  reservoirs,  covering  an  area  of  604  acres,  and 
having  a  total  storage  capacity  of  336  millions  of  cubic  feet." 

The  total  length  of  tiie  various  leats,  races,  and  other  water- 
courses, including  the  six  principal  adits,  is  about  170  statute 
miles.  The  net  power  extracted  is  reckoned  at  1870  horse-power, 
but  less  than  one-fourth  of  this  is  used  for  pumping. 

Water  power  is  applied  to  pumping  machinery  by  water- 
wheels,  turbines,  and  rotary  or  non-rotary  water-pressure  engina^. 
Excepting  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  rotary  motion  has  to  be 
converted  into  a  reciprocating  motion  by  a  crank ;  and  further- 
more with  turbines,  the  speed  must  be  reduced  very  considerably 
by  intermediate  gearing. 

Overshot  wheels  are  the  commonest  forms  of  prime  movers 
for  working  pumps  by  water-power  ;  they  are  frequently  from 
40  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  Great  Laxey  Mine,  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  one  of  the  wheels  is  no  less  than  72  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  in  the  breast.  The  power  is  con- 
veyed from  the  water-wheel  by  a  connecting  rod  to  a  quadrant 
or  ''  bob,"  like  a  bell-crank,  placed  above  the  shaft,  and  when, 
owing  to  the  contour  of  the  ground,  the  wheel  has  to  be  erected 
at  a  distance,  it  is  often  connected  to  the  bob  by  the  so-called 
'*  flat  rods,"  which  are  beams  of  wood,  bars  of  iron,  or  pieces  of 
wire  rope.    They  are  supported  by  pulleys  or  upright  oscillating 


*  Banerman,  "  Notes  on  the  New  Deep  Adit  in  the  Upper  Hortz  Mines, 
Hep,  Minert'  Aaoc.  Cornwall  and  Devon,  1868,  p.  21. 
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beams,  and  travel  backwards  or  forwards  with  the  motion  of  the 
crank. 

Water-pressure  engines  share  with  turbines  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  utilise  any  amount  of  fall,  and  the  direct-acting 
water-pressure  engine  can  be  applied  immediately  to  the  main 
rod  of  the  pumps. 

(3)  Steam  is,  however,  the  power  used  pwr  excdlence  for  working 
pumping  machinery,  and  the  great  inventions  of  Newcomen  and 
Watt  owed  their  birth  to  the  necessities  of  mines,  which  could  no 
longer  be  drained  by  the  water  power  available  on  the  spot. 

^e  principal  type  of  engine  is  that  known  as  the  Cornish 
engine;  it  is  a  single-acting  condensing  beam  engine,  working 
expansively,  having  the  number  of  strokes  regulated  by  an 
arrangement  called  a  cataract.  The  cylinder  of  the  Cornish 
engine  is  sometimes  inverted  and  stands  over  the  shaft,  the  main 
rod  of  the  pumps  being  attached  directly  to  the  piston-rod.  This 
type  of  engine,  known  as  the  Bull  engine  in  Cornwall,  dispenses 
with  the  heavy  beam,  but  it  has  the  great  disadvantage  of 
obstructing  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  This  objection  is  quite 
enough  to  forbid  its  use  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mere  reversal  of  the  cylinder  or  cylinders,  while 
retaining  the  beam,  is  often  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
advantage  it  gives  in  greater  stability  and  diminished  cost  of  the 
engine-house. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  Cornish  engine  is  the  fact  that  when  it 
works  with  a  high  rate  of  expansion,  there  are  great  shocks  and 
jars  to  all  the  parts  of  the  machinery.  The  heavy  mass  of  rods 
and  its  connections  is  started  with  a  jerk,  and  naturally  all  the 
joints  must  suffer. 

The  compound  engine,  invented  by  Woolf  and  tried  many  years 
ago  in  Cornwall,  starts  more  gradually  and  causes  less  strain  upon 
the  pump-rods  and  machinery  generally.  The  cylinders  may  be 
placed  one  above  the  other,  or  side  by  side.  At  Ernst  lY.  shaft, 
Mansfeld,  there  are  three  cylinders  placed  side  by  side  across  the 
line  of  the  beam,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  three  piston-rods  are  attached 
to  a  crosshead  which  is  connected  to  the  beam.  The  cylinders 
are  inverted. 

Kley,  of  Bonn,  has  constructed  compound  engines  with  steam 
acting  on  both  sides  of  the  pistons.  He  makes  the  excess  of  the 
weight  of  the  rod  over  that  of  the  counterbalances  sufficient 
to  raise  only  half  the  weight  of  the  water  and  to  overcome  the 
friction ;  and  then  in  the  descending  stroke  of  the  rod  the  steam 
again  acts  upon  the  pistons  and  so  makes  up  for  the  insufficiency 
in  weight.  As  the  steam  acts  upon  both  sides  of  the  piston,  the 
same  amount  is  consumed,  it  is  true ;  but  a  smaller  cylinder  will 
do  the  work,  and  the  original  cost  of  the  engine  ib  lessened. 
Fly-wheels  have  the  advantage  of  setting  the  pumps  and  main 
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rod  in  motion  without  the  injarioiu  jerk  which  is  insepanble 
from  the  Cornish  engine  vorked  at  a  high  rate  c^  expuinon, 
besides  reducing  the  risks  of  damage  if  a  piston-rod  breaks. 

Kley  has  put  up  several  pumping  engines  in  Belgium,  Fnmce, 
and  Qermany,  of  30  to  560  borse-power,  with  a  fly-wheel  which 
serves  solely  to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  so  that  the 
crank  always  stops  before  or  after  the  dead  point  till  the  cataract 
starts  another  stroke.  The  machines  are  double-acting  c(Mnpound 
beam  enginea. 

M.  Ouinotte,  the  well-known  Belgian  engineer,  also  adopts  the 
fly-wheel,  and  the  machines  he  has  erected  at  Maiiemont  and  else- 
where are  siug)fr«cting  rotary  engines  with  one  cylinder.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  fly-wheel  is  that  he  can  weight  it  in  any  way  he 
pleases;  and  he  so  overcomes  the  difficulty  which  occurs  in  mier 
rotary  machines  of  its  being  impossible  to  work  them  below  a  oertsin 
speed.  His  object  is  to  msW  the  qwod  slow  at  the  beginning  and 
Fjo.  504. 


end  of  the  stroke,  so  as  to  avoid  the  injurious  shocks  to  the 
valves  and  machinery  generally  from  sudden  starts  and  stoppages. 
The  cylinders  of  a  pumping  engine  may  be  placed  hcKizont^y, 
an  arrangement  which  effects  a  decided  saving  in  the  coet  of 
foundations  and  in  that  of  the  engine-house.  The  engine  lately 
erected  at  the  Otto  IV.  shaft  at  Mansfeld  (Fig.  504)  is  a 
horizontal  double^cting  compound  engine  with  a  fly-wheel, 
working  two  pump-rods  by  means  of  quadrants.  A  is  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  B  the  low-preesure  cylinder,  C  the  fly-wh«el, 
D  and  B  are  quatWnts,  connected  by  F,  which  raise  and  lower  the 
two  rods  O  and  H.  The  cylinder  A  is  5  feet  2^  inches  (i'59o 
m.)  in  diameter,  and  B  8  feet  i^  inches  (3-480  m.).  The  stroke 
ol  the  engine  is  8  feet  8}  inches  (3'66o  m.),  and  the  fly-wheel 
makes  11^  revolutions  pea:  minute.  When  working  at  this  speed 
it  IB  reckoned  that  it  raises  3531  gallons  (16  cubic  metreel^of 
water  per  minute,  a  total  height  of  906  feet  (37G'35  m.).  The 
water  is  salt,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*15.  Each  rod  works 
apump  at  tiie  bottom,  with  a  fixed  hollow  plunger  27I  inches  (705 
min.)indiameterandamoving"polecase,"  which  lifts  the  water  to 
ahsight  of  463  feet  (141*1  mi).    Here  the  work  is  taken  up  by  a 
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RittiDger  pump  with  plungers  of  2j^  mches  (700  mm.)  and  21^ 
inches  (540  mm.),  and  the  water  is  raised  by  it  to  the  adit  level, 
an  additional  height  of  443  feet  (135*25  m.}.  The  stroke  of  the 
rods  is  2  metres.  When  the  fall  power  of  the  engine  is  not 
required,  one  rod  can  be  disconnectea  and  the  other  is  balanced 
by  an  accumulator. 

At  JOieponlinchen,  near  Stolberg,  an  engine  of  similar  construc- 
tion has  been  put  up  within  the  laist  few  years,  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  cylinders  being  almost  the  same  as  those  adopted  at 
Mansfeld.  The  problem  at  Diepenlinchen  is  to  raise  2640  gallons 
12  cubic  metres)  of  water  per  minute  from  a  depth  of  328  yards 
300  m.). 

The  compound  engine,  with  its  two  cylinders  placed  tandem 
fashion  horizontally,  is  largely  used  by  Davey,  whose  principal  im- 
provement consists  in  his  patent  differential  valve  gear,  which 
combines  the  action  of  a  cataract  with  that  of  a  slide  valve. 

(4)  Petroleum. — ^Where  coal  is  very  expensive  owing  to  the  cost 
of  carnage,  a  petroleum  engine  may  be  a  convenient  source  of 
power  for  pumping  on  a  small  scala 

(6)  Bods. — Having  discussed  the  principal  forms  of  engines 
used  for  pumping  at  mines,  it  now  remains  to  consider 
how  their  power  is  applied  to  the  pumps  themselves.         Fig.  505. 

The  usual  mode  of  transmission  is  by  rods  made 
of  wood,  wrought  iron,  or  steel. 

Wooden  rods  are  commonly  constructed  in  this 
country  of  pitch-pine  beams  of  square  section,  united  by 
plates  of  iron  or  mild  steel  {strapping  plates^  a,  6,  e. 
Fig.  505),  which  are  held  together  by  bolts,  the  butt  end 
of  one  beam  being  brought  against  the  butt  end  of  the 
next  Other  forms  of  joints,  such  as  the  scarf  joint, 
are  met  with. 

The  iron  and  steel  rods  are  either  solid  bars  of  round 
iron  or  steel,  or  beams  built  up  from  angle-iron  or 
angle-steel,  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  stiffness  without 
undue  weight.  It  is  proposed  to  use  Mannesmann 
seamless  steel  tubes,  which  can  be  rolled  in  lengths  of 
70  feet,  as  rods  for  pumps. 

The  long  beam,  made  up  of  a  succession  of  pieces, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  main  rod  or  spear-rod. 
It  hangs  down  the  shaft,  either  from  the  end  of  the 
beam  of  the  engine,  or  from  a  quadrant  such  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  504,  when  the  cylinder  of  the  pumping  engine 
is  horizontal.  In  order  to  prevent  it  from  vibrating  sideways, 
it  has  to  be  guided;  wooden  rods  are  guided  by  cross  bars  of 
timber  placed  in  the  shaft,  and  they  are  protected  from  wear  by 
pieces  of  plank  (lining  boarda)^  which  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  The  round  iron  or  steel  rods  are  kept  in  position  by 
suitable  collars  fixed  upon  timber  or  metal  supports. 
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If  the  shaft  is  inclined,  as  so  often  happens  in  vein-mining,  the 
main  rod  has  to  be  supported  at  suitable  intervals  by  cylinders  of 
cast  iron  or  steel,  known  as  **  shaft  rolls/'  The  roller  turns  upon 
a  spindle  as  the  main  rod  moves  up  and  down  (Fig.  539). 

The  bane  of  some  mining  districts,  such  as  C!ornwall,  is  the 
varying  inclination  of  many  of  the  pumping  shafts,  which  have 

been  sunk  along  the  dip  of 
Fig.  506.  the  veins.     In  cases  of  this 

kind  it  is  necessary  to  make 
bends  in  the  main  rod  cor* 
responding  to  the  crooked- 
ness of  the  shaft.  Four 
methods  of  making  an 
angle  in  the  rod  are  :  (i) 
the  V-bob;*  (2)  the  fend- 
off  bob ;  (3)  the  running- 
loop;  (4^  hydraulic  pistons. 
The  V-bob,  as  its  name 
implies  (Figs.  506  and  507 ), 
is  a  V-like  frame,  some- 
thing like  a  bell-crank,  in- 
terposed between  the  ends 
of  the  two  rods.  The  two  arms  of  the  V  are  made  of  strong 
beams  of  timber  strengthened  by  iron  plates  b  and  c,  and  con- 
nected by  two  straps  a,  which  prevent  their  being  pulled  apart. 
The  arms  are  arranged  so  that  each  is  at  right  angles  to  the 

FiGv  508. 


Fio.  507. 


adjacent  end  of  the  rod  at  half  stroke.  At  the  point  of  the  V 
there  is  a  strong  pin  d  lying  in  brasses,  about  which  the  bob 
moves  as  a  centre.     It  is  usual  to  make  the  arms  at  least  20 

*  This  figure  and  several  of  the  others  relating  to  pumps  are  copied,  hj 
permission,  from  a  paper  on  **  Cornish  Mine  Drainage,"  by  Mitchell  and 
Letcher.    Forty  third  Ann,  Hep.  Ji.  CormcaU  Pel.  Soc^  Falmouth,  1875. 
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inches  long  for  each  foot  of  the  stroke.  Therefore  for  a  stroke 
of  9  feet,  the  length  of  each  arm  would  be  9  x  i|,  or  15  feet. 

A.  fend-off  beam  will  be  understood  from  Fig,  508,  which 
is  an  example  taken  from  Oreuver  and  Abraham  Mine  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  a  long  beam,  strengthened  b;  tie-rods,  moving 
about  t,  strong  pin  working  in  a  block.  The  Cornish  rule  is  to 
make  the  beem  2J  times  as  long  as  the  stroke. 

The  running  loop  (Figs.  509  and  510)  is  sometimes  nsed  to 
save  the  expense  of  cutting  out  the  large  recees  {plat)  Which  is 
required  in  the  case  of  a  V-bob  or  a  fend-off  beam.  The  two  parts 
of  the  main  rod,  c  and  d,  are  connected  b;  two  loops  of  wrought 


Fia.  509. 


Fig,  sio 


Via.  511. 


SiJe  View. 


Front  View. 


iron, «,  of  which  one  only  can  be  shown  in  the  side  elevation. 
Each  loop  passes  round  the  two  pins,  whiidi  are  the  axles  of 
the  two  wheels.  The  wheels  run  upon  flat  bars  of  wrought-iron, 
/,  laid  upon  the  sleepers,  b,  which  are  supported  by  the  strong 
cross-bearers,  a  a. 

West  and  Darlington  effect  the  change  of  direction  in  the  rods 
by  two  rams  or  loungers,  working  in  cylinders  connected  at  the 
bottom  (Fig.  511).  The  plunger  a  in  going  down  raises  the 
plunger  b,  to  which  the  main  rod  of  the  pumps  is  attached  by  a 
croBshead  and  two  side  straps.  There  is  a  valve  at  e,  through 
which  the  plunger  can  draw  in  a  little  water  to  make  up  for  any 
loss  through  the  stuffing  boxes. 

(e)  PTunpB. — The  main  rod,  which  has  just  been  described,  is 
used  for  transmitting  the  motion  of  the  engine  tA  a  pump  or 
several  pumps  in  the  shaft     These   pumps  are  of  two  descrip- 
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tioiui:  (i)  lifting  pumpe;  (2)  foroe-pumps.  The  lifting  pampy 
or  drawing  lift  (Fig.  512),  oonsLsts  of  the  wind-bore  or  suction 
pipe,  the  ckck-pieoe  or  valve-box,  the  clack-fleat  piece,  the  working 
biurel,  the  backet  with  its  rod  and  the  column. 

The  wind-bore,  or  snore-piece,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
cylinder  of  cast-iron,  terminating  in  an  egg-shaped  or  a  flat  bottom, 
with  a  number  of  holes  through  which  the  water  is  sucked  up 
into  the  pump. 

The  clack-piece  is  a  short  cylinder  of  cast  iron  with  a  flat  side 
door  fastened  on  by  bolts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  enable  the 
valve  to  be  taken  out  and  renewed.  It  receives  the  seat  on  which 
a  dack  or  valve  works. 

The  dack  seat-piece  is  not  always  used ;  but  it  is  often  put 
in  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  in  case  the  regular  valve  should 
accidentally  fail  while  the  pumps  are  under  water.  If  a  mishap 
of  this  kind  occurs,  a  special  clack  can  be  lowered  on  to  the 
clack  seat-piece,  and  the  pump  can  be  worked  with  it  temporarily. 

The  working  barrel  is  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  carefully  bored  so 
that  the  bucket  may  work  in  it  smoothly  and  exactly  j  occasionally 
it  is  bushed  with  brass. 

The  bucket  is  merely  a  movmg  valve,  consisting  usually  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  leather  or 
gutta-pwcha,  and  attached  to  a  rod  through  which  it  receives  its 
reciprocating  motion.  The  seat,  called  the  **  form,"  may  be  made 
for  a  single  valve  or  a  double  valve.  The  **  form ''  shown  in  Figs. 
513  and  514  is  made  for  one  valve,  and  it  is  held  by  a  stout  rod 
with  two  forks  or  "  prongs."  The  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
prong  a  to  the  form  6,  by  the  so-called  half -moons  c  and  cotters, 
is  evident  from  Figs.  514  and  515.  When  there  are  two  valves 
the  form  is  made  as  shown  by  Fig.  516  or  Fig.  517,  and  the  rod, 
now  called  a  *'  sword,"  is  attached  by  a  central  blade  which  passes 
through  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  middle  rib. 

The  valve  itself  is  made  of  a  flat  piece  of  leather  riveted 
between  two  iron  plates  and  fastened  at  one  end  (Fig.  513)  by 
spikes  or  bolts,  or  of  two  similar  semi-circular  pieces  of  leather 
attached  at  the  circumference  (Fig.  516)  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
form  (Fig.  517).  In  either  case  there  is  a  band  of  leather  or 
gutta-percha  round  the  form  which  makes  the  bucket  fit  exactly 
in  the  working  barrel.  This  band  is  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  seg- 
ment, such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  518,  and  is  then  bent  round  the 
form  and  kept  in  its  place  by  an  iron  hoop  or  ring.  Leather 
is  usually  employed,  and  is  sometimes  made  from  buffido  hide,  in 
order  to  obtain  great  durability ;  with  gutta-percha  there  is  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  utilise  a  worn-out  band  in  making 
a  new  one.  After  it  has  been  softened  in  hot  water  and  wM 
kneaded  up  with  a  little  fresh  gutta-percha,  to  supply  the  waste, 
it  can  be  rolled  out  in  a  proper  mould  into  a  band  of  the 
desired  shape,      Richardson's   composition    consists    largely  of 


gutta>percb^  and  makes  a  durable  aad  economical  pump-bucket. 
The  bucket  is  attached  to  the  rod  by  a  squan  sliding  claup  and  a 
cotter.  The  bucket-proog,  or  sword,  has  a  little  projecting  ridge 
(Kg-  S 14)  which  fltfl  into  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  end  of  the 
rod;  when  the  clasp  has  been  drawn  over  and  the  key  inserted, 
the  joint  is  complete.    The  actual  rod  itself  may  be  of  wood  or 

^o-  S'*-  Fro.  511.  Fio.  S14. 


iron,  and  it  may  either  work  inside  the  column  or  outside. 
Fig.  513  shows  the  commoner  method  in  this  country,  but  both  here 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  second  plan  is  employed. 
Fig'  519  represents  a  lifting  pump  used  in  mines  on  the  Com- 
Btock  lode.*  S  is  the  windbore  or  suction  pipe;  V  the  fixed 
clack  or  valve ;  F  the  bucket,  with  its  valve  v,  moving  in  the 
working  barreL     The  rod  to  which  it  is  fixed  passes  thiough  tho 

*  Hagne,  "  MiolnE  Indastry,"  Vnittd  StaUt  6tt!ie<gical  BjnilanUioH  o/tlu 
Foriittk  fliroiW,  Trtiaiangton,  1870^  p.  124. 
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btuffing  box  g^  and  is  connected  to  the  wooden  rod  R.  Tlio 
column  of  pipes,  made  of  riveted  sheet  iron,  through  which  the 
water  is  lifted,  is  shown  by  0.  Three  sheet-iron  cylinders 
riveted  together  form  one  section.  Each  section  is  pro- 
vided at  both  ends  with  a  cast-iron  flange,  and  two 
adjacent  sections  are  fastened  together  by  bolts.  The  cast-iron 
pieces  H  carry  the  stuffing-box  and  join  the  column  to  the 
working  barrel.  Fign.  520  and  521  represent  the  mode  of  attach- 
ment of  two  sections,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  column  is 
held  in  the  shaft.  Lap-welded  sheet-iron  pipes  may  take  the 
plrice  of  the  riveted  pipes  of  the  figure. 

The  columns  of  pumps  in  this  country  are  generally  made  of 
cast-iron  pipes  with  flanges ;  the  standard  length  is  9  feet.  The 
joint  is  made  by  inserting  a  ring  of  sheet  iron,  which  has  been 
wound  round  with  coarse  flannel  soaked  in  tar,  and  tightening 
the  bolts.  A  more  perfect  and  durable  connection  is  ob^ned  if 
the  flanges  are  properly  faced  and  provided  with  a  recess  for  an  india- 
rubber  or  a  gutta  percha  washer.  Pipes  of  sheet  iron  and  steel  have 
the  advantage  of  lightness,  an  important  matter  when  transport 
is  expensive,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  pipes  of  rolled  steel 
made  by  the  Mannesmann  process  will  be  available  for  the 
rising  mains  of  mine-pumps ;  fewer  joints  will  be  required,  and 
the  column  will  be  lighter  and  less  troublesome  in  every  way. 

Wooden  pumps  have  not  disappeared  in  countries  where 
timber  is  abundant  and  metal  expensive ;  the  rising  mains  are 
formed  of  trees  bored  along  the  centre.  Wood  is  also  used  in 
certain  cases  when  the  mine  water  is  corrosive ;  thus  at  the  Parys 
mine,  Anglesey,  where  the  water  is  highly  cupriferous,  pumps  of 
this  kind  have  to  be  employed.  The  wooden  pipes  made  by 
Wyckoff  k  Son,  of  Elmira,  N.Y.,  are  bored  white  pine  logs  turned 
outside,  strengthened  by  a  band  of  hoop-iron  wound  around  spir- 
ally, and  coated  with  asphalt.  Pipes  of  this  description  are  made 
with  bores  up  to  1 6  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  capable  of  resisting  a 
pressure  of  160  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  a  head  of  water  of  370  feet. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  519  is 
that  if  a  bucket  fails,  whilst  the  stuffing-box  happens  to  be  sub- 
merged, the  "  lift  is  lost,"  in  other  words  the  pump  is  utterly 
useless;  whilst  with  the  ordinary  system  (Fig.  512),  the  bucket 
can  be  drawn  out  and  "geared "once  more.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  a  working  barrel  and  a  clack-piece  may  be  inserted  in 
the  column ;  a  new  rod  and  bucket  can  then  be  lowered  into  it, 
and  made  to  work  until  the  water  is  sufficiently  mastered  for 
the  old  bucket  to  be  changed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stuffing-box  aiTangement  can  claim 
the  advantage  of  making  the  buckets  last  longer.  No  doubt  the 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  stuffing-box  acts  as  a  guide  to  the  rod, 
and  prevents  in^gular  friction  of  the  bucket  against  the  sides  of 
the  working  barrel. 
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The  force-pump  used  in  minee,  knonn  as  the 
plunger  pump  (Pig.  522),  conaistB  of  a.  solid  piston 
(pluTiger),  working  through  a  stuffing-box  in  a 
long  cylinder  etauding  upon  a  special  casting 
knoim  as  the  H-piece.  This  is  so  called  because 
it  is  made  up  of  two  parallel  cj'liaders,  like  the 


two  upright  limbe  of  the  letter  H,  which  are 
connected  by  a  horizontnl  pipe,  like  the  cro^n-bar. 
The  H-pieoo  is  often  fuulty  from  presenting  a 
path  with  very  sudden  turns ;  nil  angles  should 
be  rounded  off,  so  as  to  miike  the  pas^^ge  of  the 
water  aa  easy  as  po^^Hible.  The  H-piece  has  a 
valve  immediately  ate ve  the  wind-bore  or  suction- 
pipe.  In  the  figure  the  wind-boio  is  lliit^endrd 
because  it  is  resting  in  a  cistorn.    Above  the 
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H'piece  comes  the  -  door-piece  with  another  valve,  and  then  a 
faeries  of  pipes,  the  "  column/'  generally  of  east  iron,  but  some- 
times, as  already  stated,  of  wrought  iron. 

The  action  is  easily  understood.  When  the  plunger  is  moved 
upwards,  water  is  drawn  in  by  the  wind-bore,  and  when  the 
plunger  descends,  the  bottom  clack  closes,  the  top  clack  opens, 
and  the  water  is  forced  up  into  the  column.  The  plunger  is 
a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  accurately  turned  outside.  Usually 
one  end  of  a  wooden  rod  is  passed  through  it  and  wedged  tightly 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  main  rod  by 
staples  and  glands,  being  kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  it  by  a 
piece  of  timber. 

The  plunger  pump  can  claim  superiority  over  the  lifting  pump 
for  several  reasons  :  it  is  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and,  if  it 
does  begin  to  fail,  its  shortcomings  are  more  quickly  perceived  and 
more  easily  remedied.  The  first  advantage  is  almost  self-evident ; 
one  need  only  picture  the  leathern  rim  of  the  bucket  rubbing 
against  the  sides  of  the  working  barrel,  and  the  solid  plunger 
sliding  up  and  down  through  the  stufilng  box,  to  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  former  tight  than  the  latter. 
Practical  experience  confirms  this  a  priori  reasoning.  When  the 
water  contains  sand  in  suspension,  the  bucket  wears  out  rapidly 
and  has  to  be  changed  at  frequent  intervals;  consequently  it 
must  be  performing  much  of  its  work  in  an  inefficient  manner. 
Incipient  faults  of  the  bucket  causing  but  a  slight  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  water  raised  are  likely  to  pass  unnoticed,  whereas 
a  leaky  stuffing-box  is  at  once  detected.  This  latter  defect  can  be 
speedily  cured  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pumps  {pitman)^  who 
has  simply  to  take  a  spanner  and  tighten  up  a  few  nuts,  whiLit 
changing  a  bucket  of  an  ordinary  lifting  pump  involves  the  with- 
drawal of  the  whole  length  of  rods  to  which  it  is  attached,  an 
operation  causing  some  trouble  and  requiring  time.  Lastly,  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  plunger  does  its  work  renders  it 
suitable  for  higher  lifts  than  the  budcet. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  a  drawing  lift  is  fixed  at  the  bottom, 
because  it  can  be  lengthened  as  the  shaft  is  deepened,  a  process 
going  on  continually  in  vein-mining,  and  further  because  it  can 
be  worked  with  less  fear  of  a  complete  break-down  than  a  plunger, 
if  the  water  rises  in  the  mine  and  submerges  the  worlang 
parts.  This  bottom  pump  lifts  the  water  into  a  cistern  in  which 
stands  the  wind-bore  of  the  plunger  pump  (Fig.  522),  and  the 
remainder  of  the  pumping  is  done  in  stages.  The  first  plunger 
forces  the  water  up  a  column  into  another  dstem,  some  60  or 
more  yards  higher,  where  a  second  plunger  continues  the  work 
and  raises  the  water  into  a  third  cistern,  and  so  on  untO  it 
reaches  the  surface  or  the  adit. 

Pumping  is  usually  done  in  stages  because  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  keep  the  joints  tight  when  the  pressura  of  the  water  is 
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very  great.  The  difficulty  is  nowadays  far  less  than  it  was  for- 
merly, and  cduinns  are  made  even  as  much  as  600  metres  (656 
yards)  in  height  vertically. 

The  subject  of  pumps  would  not  be  complete  without  a  few 
words  upon  valves.  The  common  leather  clacks  used  in  some 
buckets  have  alrendy  been  briefly  mentioned.  The  valves  of 
pumps  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — ^viz.,  clacks  and  metal 
valves. 

Fics.  523  and  524  represent  a  simple  valve  called  the  Hake's 
mouth  valve.  It  consists  of  the  seat,  slightly  conical  below  so  as 
to  fit  into  the  proper  recess  in  a  casting,  such  as  the  H-piece  or 
clack-piece,  and  the  moviog  flap  made  of  a  piece  of  strong  leather 
between  two  plates  of  iron,  held  firmly  together  by  copper  rivets. 
The  flap  is  attached  to  the  '*  tail ''  of  the  seat  by  bolts,  and  the 
pliable  leather  not  only  makes  the  hinge,  but  ensures  a  water-tight 
contact. 


Flo.  523. 


Fio.  525. 


Fio.  527. 


Ffo.  52  »• 


Fig.  526. 


Fto   c-s 


In  the  butterfly  valve  (Figs.  525  and  526)  there  are  two  semi- 
circular lids  or  flaps.  In  a  clack  known  as  *'  Jan  Ham's  clack," 
the  two  lids  are  hinged  on  the  outside  and  look  towards  each  other 
instead  of  from  one  another. 

A  valve  which  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  Cornwall  is 
known  as  Trelease's  valve  (Figs. 527  and  528).  Its  peculiarity  is  the 
great  freedom  of  motion  given  to  it  by  its  hinge.  The  seat  has 
two  upright  "  risers  "  with  slots  in  which  the  pin  of  the  clack  can 
move  up  and  down.  The  valve  is  of  metal  with  a  sheet  of  leather 
I  riveted  on  for  making  it  water-tight.  It  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that,  as  the  leather  is  not  playing  the  part  of  a  hinge,  a 
valve  of  this  description  will  last  longer  than  those  described 
previously  ;  it  can  also  be  used  with  a  bucket. 

If  the  water  is  corrosive,  as  too  frequently  happens  in  mines, 
the  seat  and  the  valve  are  made  of  brass,  gun-metal,  or  bronze, 
and  a  recess  is  made  in  the  circumference  of  the  seat  for  the 
insertion  of  wood,  which  will  last  longer  for  the  ''  beat "  than 
metal. 

Teague's  noiseless  valve  (Figs.  529  to  531)  is  made  by  inserting 
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Fio.  529. 


Fig.  530. 


a  small  valve  into  the  flap  of  a  Hake*8  mouth  valve.     It  is  said  tb 
remove  entirely  the  concussion  met  with  in  lai^  pumps. 

Among  the  metallic  valves  the  most,  important  is  the  double- 

beat  valve,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  as 
great  a  waterway  as  possible  with  a  small  rise 
of  the  valve.  A  double-beat  valve  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  bell  with  a  large  hole  at  the  top, 
and  surfaces  of  contact  at  top  and  bottom ;  when 
the  bell  is  raised  by  the  pressure  underneath^ 
there  are  two  .passages  by  which  the  water  can 
escape,  one  sideways,  all  round  the  bottom,  and 
one  upwards,  through  the  top*  It  was  invented 
originally  for  steam  engines,  and  long  after- 
wards was  applied  to  pumps.  The  valve 
shown  in  Figs.  532  to  534  consists  of  a  shell  a 
connected  to  a  ring  t  by  radial  arms  c  The 
letters  b  indicate  strengthening  ribs  on  the  out- 
side of  the  shell;  they  are  inclined  a  little  so 
that  the  stream  of  water  passing  through  the 
valve  may  cause  it  to  turn  slightly  each  time  it 
is  opened,  and  beat  in  a  different  position.  This 
ensures  even  wear  and  keeps  the  valve  water-tight. 
The  two  "  beats,"  that  is  to  say  the  two  surfaces  of  contact,  marked 
n  and  m,  are  rings  of  white  metal,  gutta-percha,  or  india-rubber  fitted 
in  grooves  in  the  two  seats  q  and  /;  r  is  a  guide  for  the  central 
ring  i  which  is  bushed  with  brass,  indicated  by  the  black  line ; 
o  and  p  are  radial  arms  on  which  slides  the  brass  bushing  of  the 
lower  ring  of  the  shell,  and  they  are  stayed  by  the  cylindrical  piece 
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8  and  the  ring  /.  The  rise  of  the  valve  is  limited  by^,  which  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  the  screw  e,  held  by  a  nut  in  the  cross-bar  d;  hh 
is  the  chamber  in  which  the  valve  works.  Fig.  533  shows  the  valve 
open,  and  Fig.  534  is  an  elevation  of  the  valve  and  lower  seat, 
which  will  greatly  assist  in  making  its  mode  of  action  plain. 

The  number  of  beats  is  sometimes  increased  to  three  or  four. 

Bittinger  Pump. — ^The  Eittinger  pump  is  an  important 
variety  which  has  been  introduced  on  the  Continent,  for  reme- 
dying one  of  the  defects  of  the  ordinary  pumping  plant — viz., 
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its  intermittent  action.  The  Oornish  engine  makes  a  sudden 
start,  the  ''  outdoor "  end  of  the  beam  goes  up,  and  with  it 
the  main  rod  and  the  plungers ;  then  comes  a  pause,  and  all 
this  time  no  useful  work  of  raising  water  is  being  done.  Lastly, 
the  beam  and  the  main  rod  slowly  descend  and  the  plungers 
force  up  water.  The  actual  work  of  pumping  proper  is  accom- 
plished in  a  short  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  a  double  stroke. 
It '  is  evident  that  a  smaller  engine  doing  work  continuously 
would  be  just  as  effective  as  the  large  one  acting  at  intervals. 

The  Rittinger  pump  (Fi^.  535  and  536)  may  be  described  briefly 
as  a  differential  pump,  with  two  hollow  plungers,  one  fixed  and 
the  other  moving.  A  fi  is  the  moving  part  of  the  pump,  consisting 
of  the  air-chamber  and  plunger  case  A,  the  hollow  plunger  B, 
and  the  quadruple-beat  valve  C.  It  is  drawn  up  and  down  by  the 
side  rods  D  D.  £  is  the  top  of  a  lower  section  of  the  rising 
main,  and  F  a  lai^ge  pipe  constituting  a  cistern.  G  is  a  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plunger  case  H.  At  the  top  there  is  the 
second  hollow  plunger  I,  which  is  fixed,  working  through  a 
stuffing-box  in  A,  and  K  is  the  rising  main;  L  is  the  space 
for  air. 

When  the  moving  part  A  B  ascends  C  closes,  and  water  is  drawn 
up  into  I  and  K  ;  at  the  eame  time  G  opens,  and  water  makes  its 
way  through  it  into  H.  When  A  B  descends  the  space  above  G  is 
diminished,  G  rises,  and  water  flows  into  A.  The  descent  of  A  B 
increases  the  space  above  the  valve  0,  but  as  the  plunger  B  is 
larger  than  the  plunger  I^  more  water  flows  into  A  than  it  can 
accommodate ;  consequently  some  of  it  must  ascend  through  K. 
The  amount  so  passing  will  depend  upon  the  relative  diameters 
of  the  two  plungers.  In  considering  the  quantity  pumped  during 
each  stroke,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  two  hollow  plungers 
displace  just  as  much  as  if  they  were  solid,  because  they  are 
always  filled  with  water ;  therefore  the  effective  area  of  each  is : 

(outside  diamet3r\» 
— i — ;  ^  '■ 

Let  P  and  p  represent  these  areas  of  the  large  and  the  small 
plunger  respectively  and  L  the  length  of  the  stroke.  When  A  B 
makes  its  up-stroke,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  L  />  is  drawn  up 
into  K ;  during  the  down-stroke  the  amount  rit«ing  into  K  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  volumes  displaced  by  the  two  plungers — 
viz.,  L  P-L;)  or  L  (P-;)).  If  it  is  desired  that  the  delivery 
shall  be  the  same  at  each  stroke,  whether  up  or  down,  we  must 
make 

From  this  we  get, 

2L/)  =  LP. 
P 
P  =  j- 
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In  otber  worda,  the  lureft  of  tbe  Mction  of  the  small  [JiingeriniiBt  bi 
Fia  S3S-  Fio-  S36" 


e-half  that  of  the  lar^  one.  This  is  carried  ont  in  practice ;  in 
e  of  the  large  piimpe  at  Mansfeld  the  diameter  of  the  kuga 
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plunger  is  0*90  m.  (aft.  ii^in.),  and  that  of  the  small  one 
0*64  m.  (aft.  I  in.).  The  areas  are  therefore  0*63  sq.  m.  and 
0*32  sq.  m. 

It  is  possible  to  dispense  with  the  main  rod  altogether  by 
interpoeiDg  the  rising  main  between  the  two  plungers,  one  being 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  but 
this  plan  does  not  meet  with  general  approval,  because,  although 
it  saves  the  cost  of  a  main  rod,  it  subjects  a  long  column  of  pipes 
altematelj  to  tension  and  compression,  with  the  result  of  trouble 
from  leakages. 

(d)  AocesBory  Arrangements :  Connterbalanoes,  Catohes, 
fto. 

ConnterbalanoeB. — ^The  weight  of  the  main  rod,  with  its 
strapping  plates  ov  other  connections,  is  generally  greater  than  is 
required  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  up  the  column  of  water  in 
the  pumps,  and  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  various  parts  of  the 

Fio.  537. 
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machinery.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  both  in  order  to 
avoid  useless  waste  of  power  in  lifting  the  main  rod,  and  to  prevent 
its  descending  with  too  great  a  speed,  to  counterbalance  so  much  of 
the  weight  as  is  not  actually  employed  in  doing  useful  work.  The 
commonest  form  of  counterbalance  is  a  ^^  bob"  such  as  shown  in 
Fig.  537.  It  is  a  beam  d  d  working  upon  pivots  (ffudgeane)  k,  which 
lie  in  brasses ;  the  end  e,  called  the  nose  of  the  bob,  is  attached  to 
the  main  rod  by  a  long  connecting  rod,  whilst  ^  is  a  box  which 
is  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  old  iron  or  stones.  The  beam  is 
stiffened  by  the  upright  "king  post  "a,  and  the  straps  b  e;  f//f 
are  staples  and  gUuids  fastening  the  casting  m  to  the  beam,  and  i 
is  the  '^  bishop's  head  "  at  the  top  of  the  "  king  post."  Gast-iron 
beams,  precisely  like  the  beams  of  an  engine,  fulfil  the  same  office 
at  some  mines,  and  the  counterbalance  is  a  huge  piece  of  cast-iron 
(Fig.  544).  There  is  usually  a  "  balance  bob  "  at  the  surface,  and 
others  are  fixed  at  intervals  in  large  recesses  {bob-plaU)  cut  out 
in  the  side  of  the  shaft. 

West  and  Darlington  have  introduced  the  counterbalance  shown 
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in  Fig.  538 ;  a  is  &  plunger  attached  to  the  main  rod  of  the  pump 
byaset-olf,  5  is  a  horizontal  pipe  connec^g  the  two  plunger-cases, 
t  ie  tlie  secoud  plunger  carrying  the  box  /,  which  is  weighted  as 
required  ;  g  g  are  its  guides.  The  slight  losses  of  water  are  made 
up  from  the  pipe  A,  which  communicates  with  a  cistern,  or,  whea 
tnia  method  cannot  be  used,  a  little  plunger  j  will  draw  up  and 
force  in  the  necessary  supply.  Fig.  539  represents  the  same  kind 
of  counterpoise  applied  to  an  inclined  ^ft. 

Fio.  538. 


Hydraulic  counterpoises  have  been  found  to  be  the  mo^t 
advantageous  with  the  huge  pumping  engines  of  1000  horse-power 
at  Mansfold.  Probably  at  no  mines  iu  the  world  has  the  que^itioa 
of  pumping  on  a  large  scale  been  more  carefully  studied  than  in 
that  district,*  and  the  engineers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  advisable  to  make  tbeir  wrought-iron  rods  act  invariably  by 
tension  and  never  by  compression.  They  therefore  have  a  weight 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  the  rod  +  the  weight  must  be  so 
balanced  that  the  machine  hns  no  work  but  that  of  raising  the 
water  and  overcoming  the  friction. 

•  Hammer,  "Die  neneren  Wasserhaltongen  beim  Hansfelder  Enpfer- 
BphieferbeqilMia,"  Dtr  iv.  aUgemdne  Dtvtidie  Hergmanntlag,  in  Ilalie,  Haala, 
ISS9.    FetlberiiJU  und  yerhandlungeii,  p.  39. 
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The  special  counterpoise  known  as  the  Bochkoltz  regenerator 
(Fig.  540  *)  is  added  to  some  pumps  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
main  rod  on  beginning  its  downward  course,  when  it  has  not  only 
to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  column,  but  also  to 
open  the  clacks.  The  regenerator  has  been  applied  on  the 
assumption  that  at  this  moment  there  is  an  excess  of  work,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  under  side  of  the  valve  is  acting 
upon  a  smaller  area  than  the  water  on  the  upper  side,  the 
xlifference  being  the  area  of  the  beat.  Bochkolts  attaches  a  verj 
heavy  weight  to  the  counterpoise  at  the  surface,  at  right  angles 
to  the  beam.  If  the  balance  beam  in  Fig.  537  is  reversed,  so 
that  the  king-post  hangs  down- 
'wards,  and  if  a  weight  is  fixed  to 
the  bishop's  head,  you  have  a 
Bochkoltz  regenerator.  In  Fig.  540 
A  is  the  cylinder  of  a  Bull  engine ; 
*B,  the  piston-rod;  C,  the  main 
rod  of  the  pumps;  D,  the  beam; 
E,  a  weighted  box;  F,  a  weighted 
box. 

Suppose  that  the  plunger  has 
finished  its  up-stroke.  The  Boch- 
koltz weight  now  hangs  like  a  pen- 
dulum about  to  begin  an  oscillation, 
and  in  descending  under  the  action 
of  gravity  it  assists  the  main  rod 
in  its  work ;  as  it  approaches  a 
vertical  position  its  influence  is 
lessened,  and  finally  it  creates  a 
resistance  when  it  has  to  be  raised 
again.  It  does  good  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stroke  by  helping  the 
weight  of  the  rods,  and  it  does  good 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke  by  dimin- 
ishing the  velocity  gradually, and  by 

briuging  the  pumping  machinery  to  a  standstill  without  a  shock. 
The  idea  that  there  is  an  excess  of  pressure  upon  the  clacks  at 
first  is  not  borne  out  by  experiments,  but  the  regenerator  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  the  engine  to  be  started  at  a  higher 
speed  than  would  be  safe  without  it ;  the  mean  speed  is  thus 
increased,  and  the  engine  is  able  to  make  a  larger  number  of 
strokes  safely  per  minute. 

The  same  effect  as  that  of  the  Bochkoltz  regenerator  is 
obtained  in  a  very  simple  manner  by  M.  Bossigneux,!  who  gives 
the  beam  a  curved  bearing  surface  which  rolls  upon  a  plane 

*  Callon^  Lectures  an  Mining^  Atlas,  vol.  ii^  plate  Izzzii. 
t  Expontion   UniverscUe  de   1889.     Notice  sur  la  JSociiti  Anonyme  des 
IlouilUrea  de  Montramhert  et  de  la  B&audiete^  Saint-Etienne,  1889,  p.  52. 
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( Figs.  541  and  542).  By  this  device  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  heams  is  always  vaiying :  at  the  commenoement 
of  the  down-etroke,  the  weight  of  the  main  rod  is  acting  with  a 
long  levexage  compared  with  that  of  the  counterpoise,  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke  the  conditions  axe  reversed.  The  excess  of  pressure 
due  to  the  length  of  leverage  accelerates  the  motion  at  first,  and 
then,  as  this  leverage  diminishes,  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise 
becomes  more  and  more  felt  and  the  rod  is  stopped  gradually. 
The  same  effects  occur  during  the  upstroke  of  the  main  rod. 
The  counterpoise  begins  by  accelerating  the  motion,  then  its 

Fig.  541. 


influence  is  less  and  less  felt  untU  the  rod  stops.  Rossigneux's 
system  can  be  applied  to  any  existing  beam  with  comparatively  little 
expense;  indeed  it  was  first  adopted  in  the  case  of  a  Cornish 
pumping  engine,  which  was  becoming  incapable  of  coping  with  an 
additional  influx  of  water,  owing  to  the  deepening  of  the  shaft. 
The  variable  counterpoise  rendered  it  possible  to  increase  the 
number  of  strokes  per  minute  with  safety,  and  so  enabled  the 
engine  to  do  more  work. 

Catches. — Provision  must  be  made  for  a  possible  breakage  of 
the  main  rod,  which  might  have  very  diiustrous  results  for  the 
mine.  If  such  an  accident  happened  without  any  of  the  ordinary 
safeguards,  the  beam  would  come  down  with  great  force  and 
play  havoc  in  the  engine-house,  whilst  the  main  rod  dropping  in 
the  shaft  would  be  sure  to  do  damage  to  the  pumps. 
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The  indoor  end  of  the  engine-beam  is  therefore  fitted  with  two 
projecting  aims  of  iron,  which  come  down  bo  as  almoet  to  touch 
two  strong  beams  at  every  stroke ;  if  a  breakage  happens,  they 
arrest  the  motion  of  the  engine-beam  before  it  has  had  time  to  do 
any  harm. 

Catches  are  also  fixed  in  the  shaft ;  they  are  strong  beams  of 
timber  0  0  (Fig.  543,  and  S,  Figs.  546  to  550), 
stretching  across  the  shaft  and  resting  in  good        p 
"hitches,"  with  the  main  rod  a  working  between  ' 

them.  The  wings  b  b  are  attached  to  the  main  rod 
by  straps  with  bolts  ("  staples  and  glands  "),  and  are 
so  adjusted  that  the  end  of  the  wiogalmoet  touches 
the  catch  at  the  end  d  each  dowc-etroke  of  the  rod. 
A  catch  of  this  kind  limits  the  possible  fall  of  the 
main  rod  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  Catches 
placed  in  the  reverse  direction  are  also  useful  in 
supplementing  the  action  of  those  placed  upon  the 
b^m  in  the  engine-house. 

lastly,  it  must  be  recollected  that  large  pumping 
machinery  requires  tackle  capable  of  dealing  with 
the  heavy  weights  which  have  to  be  moved.  High 
shears  erected  at  the  top  of  the  pit  enable  pieces 
of  main  rod,  often  60  feet  in  length,  or  heavy 
H-pieces,  to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a 
strong  hempen  or  steel  rope  worked  by  a  capstan 
moved  by  men,  or  better  by  a  drum  driven  by  a 
special  steam  engine. 

Hammer,  of  Mansfeld,  strongly  recommends  that  every  large  ■ 
pumping  engine  should  have  its  hydraulic  press  for  lifting  the 
beam,  when  changing  the  brasses  or  making  repairs,  the  slight 
extra  cost  being  amply  repaid  by  the  convenience  of  having  such 
an  appliance  always  i«ady  at  hand  ;  a  similar  press  for  raising  the 
heavy  fly-wheel,  iF  used,  is  likewise  desirable. 

Pumping  Plant. — After  these  general  considerations  about 
pumps,  it  will  be  well  to  take  an  example  and  show  how  the  various 
parts  are  combined  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  drainage. 
The  seven  Figures,  544  to  550,  illustrate  the  pumping  plant  at 
Shakemantle  Mine  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  erected  by  Mr,  Thomas 
Smith,  the  manager,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  drawings,  and 
for  verbal  explanations  on  the  spot. 

The  shaft  is  oval,  32  feet  6  inches  by  it  feet  6  inches;  it  is 
"steened  "  or  walled  from  top  to  bottom  with  sandstone,  the  stone 
being  set  in  ordinary  mortar  where  the  ground  is  dry,  and  in 
hydraulic  mortar  where  it  is  wet.  The  engine  is  a  low-pressure 
condensing  beam  engine,  with  a  70-inch  (I'So  m.)  cylinder  A, 
working,  with  a  iz-feet  (3*65  m.)  stroke,  the  heavy  fiy-wheel  B, 
which  can  be  driven  at  as  slow  a  cpeed  as  three  revolutions  a 
minute.      The  mnin   rod   C  is  made   of   round    wrought  iion, 
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8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top, 
diminished  gradually  to  6  inches 
at  the  bottom.  D  is  a  beam  or 
''bob"  for  counterbalancing  so 
much  of  their  weight  as  is  not 
required  for  raising  the  water 
and  overcoming  friction.  There 
are  three  plungers,  each  27 
inches  (0*686  m.)  in  diameter, 
arranged  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  main  rod;  this  is  managed  by 
attaching  the  rod  to  a  cross-head 
E  (Fig.  547)  above  each  plunger, 
and  bringing  down  two  lods  F  F, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  H -piece 
G,  to  a  lower  crosshead  £' — from 
which  the  main  rod  is  continued 
in  the  same  line  as  before.  The 
other  parts  are  as  follows:  H, 
plunger;  I,  cast-iron  supporting 
girder,  resting  upon  cast-iron 
shoes  built  into  the  sides  of  the 
shaft;  J,  cistern  made  of  cast- 
iron  plates  bolted  together,  with 
the  joints  lined  with  cement,  and 
screwed  down  to  the  top  of  the 
column  K;  L  (Fig.  546),  spring 
to  steady  the  cistern ;  M,  hang- 
ing rods  which  have  the  same 
object ;  N,  windbore  in  the  cis- 
tern ;  O,  windbore  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft;  P,  the  door  for 
changing  the  bottom  valve ;  Q, 
door  for  changing  the  top  valve ; 
B,  door  to  a  butterfly  valve, 
which  keeps  up  the  water  in  the 
column  while  the  valve  at  Q  is 
being  changed ;  S,  beams  across 
the  shaft  to  catch  the  rod  by  the 
cross-plates  T  in  case  of  a  break- 
age ;  U,  air-chamber. 

The  general  substitution  of 
iron  for  timber  effects  a  great 
economy  of  space  in  the  dbaft; 
the  fly-wheel,  which  prevents  any 
jerk  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke, 
the  air-chambers,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  plungers  in  the 
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same  straight  line  as  the  rods,  all  aid  in  securing  a  freedom  from 
vibration  and  a  smoothness  of  motion  which  are  highly  conducive 
to  good  working.  The  result  is  that  the  dryness  of  the  shaft  and 
the  absence  cf  noise  are  remarkable,  conslderin|2f  the  large  quantity 
of  water  lifted — viz.,  nearly  looo  gallons  (4.^  cubic  metres)  of 
water  per  minute  when  the  engine  is  going  at  the  speed  of  only  4 
strokes.  Some  idea  will  be  gained  of  the  massiveness  of  the  pit- 
work  by  mentioning  that  the  H -piece  alone  weighs  i6|^  tons. 

Class  II. — Force  Pumps  worked  by  an  Engine  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Workings. — The  advantage  of  being 
able  to  dLspeiise  with  the  ponderous  main  rod,  its  counterpoises, 
catches  and  succession  of  plungers,  is  only  too  obvious,  to  say 
nothing  of  economy  in  first  cost  and  more  speedy  erection ;  and 
this  second  class  of  pumping  machinery  is  being  more  and  more 
largely  used  where  circumstances  admit  of  its  adoption.  The 
objection  to  the  system  is  the  danger  of  the  machineiy  being 
"drowned,"  and  so  i-endered  useless,  by  any  unusual  influx  of 
water,  because  a  mishap  of  this  kind  would  involve  the  erection  of 
new  pumping  plant  for  draining  the  mine.  Where  the  engine  is 
at  the  surface,  such  a  contingency  as  the  drowning  or  partial 
drowning  of  the  workings  is  not  irremediable.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration which  led  the  authorities  at  Mansfeld  to  have  some  of 
their  engines  above  ground ;  for  m  that  district  huge  cavities  full 
of  water  {SchloUen)  may  be  encountered  unexpectedly  at  any 
moment  and  for  a  time  overpower  all  the  available  pumping  plant. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Mechern^'ch,  under  different  conditions,  the 
Cornish  engines  at  the  surface  have  been  given  up  and  replaced 
with  great  advantage  by  underground  machines. 

[Jndergronnd  pumping  engines  are  divided,  according  to  the 
source  of  power,  into  those  worked  by  steam,  w^ater,  compressed 
air,  electricity  or  by  petroleum  engines. 

Steam. — At  the  present  day  we  have  to  deal  mainly  with 
steam  engines  when  speaking  of  pumping  on  a  large  scale.  The 
steam  may  be  generated  above  or  below  ground;  if  the  boilers  are 
placed  above  ground,  great  care  has  to  be  taken  in  jacketing  the 
steam  pipe  which  comes  down  the  shaft,  in  order  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat  by  radiation  and  the  consequent  unprofitable  expenditure 
of  fuel. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  two  types  of  engines  which  are  most 
commonly  met  with  :  (i)  horizontal  engines  without  fly-wheel ;  (2) 
horizontal  engines  with  fly-wheel.  The  engine  may  be  simple  or 
compound,  but  the  latter  class  is  naturally  more  in  repute. 

(i)  In  this  first  class  comes  the  diflerential  engine  of  Davey, 
which  has  been  already  de&cribed  in  speaking  of  engines  used  at 
the  surface.  Inst-ead  of  working  the  pump  by  the  intermediary 
of  the  bob  and  the  main  rod,  the  plunger  is  attached  in  a  line 
with  the  piston-rod,  and  forces  the  water  up  the  column.  The 
height  to  which  such  a  column  can  be  tiiken  is  governed  by  the 
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strength  of  the  pipes,  and  the  difficulties  of  making  joints 
sufficiently  tight  to  resist  pressures  measured  by  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At  La  Louvi^re  Mine  in  Belgium 
the  column  is  630  yards  (576  m.)  highland  probably  there  are 
few  much  higher  than  this  at  the  present  day ;  such  a  column 
means  a  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  55  6  atmospheres,  or  81 7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

Davey  provides  for  the  possible  drowning  of  the  lower  part  of  a 
inine,  through  an  inrush  or  unusual  influx  of  water,  by  placing 
his  main  engine  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  bottom  to  render 
it  practically  safe  from  flooding ;  he  lifts  the  water  to  it  from 
the  bottom  by  means  of  an  auxiliary  pump.  This  latter  pump  is 
worked  by  hydraulic  power  transmitted  by  pipes,  and  it  will 
perform  its  work  efficiently  even  if  it  is  drowned. 

There  are  many  of  these  direct-acting  pumps  without  fly-wheels 
in  the  market,  such  as  those  of  Knowles,  Tangye  and  Worthing- 
ton,  but  want  of  space  prevents  my  describing  them. 

(2)  Fly-wheels  are  added  in  order  to  secure  that  smooth  and 
regular  action  which  is  so  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  machinery. 
Figs.  551  and  552  give  a  general  idea  of  one  of  the  under- 
ground pumping  engines  at  Mansfeld.  It  is  a  horizontal  com- 
pound engine  working  four  plungers  or  rams.  A  is  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  2  feet  1 1^  inches  (900  mm.)  in  diameter,  B  the 
low-pressure  cylinder,  3  feet  9^  inches  (1*150  m.)  in  diameter,  O 
is  the  fly-wheel,  D  and  E  are  crossheads  connected  by  the  rods  F 
and  G,  and  similarly  H  and  I  are  crossheads  connected  by  the 
rods  J  and  K;  L  M  N  O  are  the  four  rams,  each  gf  inches  (0*25  m.) 
in  diameter,  having  the  same  stroke  as  the  pistons  01  the  en- 
gine, 4  feet  I J  inches  (i'25o  m.).  P  P  and  Q  Q'  are  delivery 
pipes  leading  to  a  main  delivery  pipe  B,  which  goes  to  the  rising 
main  in  the  shaft.  When  the  engine  is  working  at  the  rato  of 
30  revolutions  per  minute,  it  is  calculated  that  it  raises  1540 
gallons  (7  cubic  metres)  of  water  per  minute  to  a  total  height  of 
612  feet  (i86'5  m.).    The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1*2. 

This  type  of  pumping  engine  is  likewise  found  satisfactory  on 
all  points  at  Mechernich.  When  a  Cornish  engine  was  employed 
the  consumption  of  coal  was  4  kil.  per  effective  horse-j)ower, 
measiu^  in  water  actually  raised,  now  it  is  only  2*1  kil.  A  strong 
door  is  erected  outside  the  pump-room,  which  can  be  closed  so  as 
to  shut  it  off  for  some  time  even  when  the  water  rises  considerably. 

Biedler  bases  his  system  of  constructing  pumps  upon  some  of 
the  same  considerations  as  those  which  guided  Burckhardt  and 
Weiss  in  improving  aiivcompressors ;  he  works  his  valves  by 
gearing,  and  so  secures  the  advantage  of  driving  his  pumps  at  very 
much  higher  speeds  than  are  possible  with  valves  which  open  and 
close  of  themselves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  air-compressor,  this 
rapidity  of  stroke  enables  a  smaller  machine  to  be  employed  for 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work. 
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Pultometer. — The  pulaomet«r  (Big.  553)  is  a  form  of  pomp 
nsed  at  minee  for  heights  not  es.cee^ag  70  or  80  feet,  and  usually 
only  for  temporary  purpoeee.  The  steam  arriving  by  the  pipe  » 
presses  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  chamber  a. 


k=i\=J 


and  drives  it  through  an  opening  d  and  a  valre  into  the  rising 
main.  When  the  discharge  is  all  but  comphiCe,  the  steam 
passing  with  the  water  through  d  creates  a  d^urbaDc«  and  ia 
consequence  is  condensed ;  this  causes  a  ball-valve  J"  at  the 
top  of  the  adjoining  chamber  to  pass  over  and  shut  off 
tlie  entry  of  the  steam.      The  steam  now  enters  the  adjoining 
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chfimber,  and,  ocliug  as  before,  forces  its  contents  up  the 
rising  main.  In  the  meantime  the  steam  in  the  first 
chamber  is  being  oondensed,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  vater 
dravm  up  the  suction  pipe 

c ;   b  ia    An    ^-chamoer,  Fro.  5^3. 

g  g  are  the  suction-TalveR, 
and  A  h  stops  which  arrest 
them.  The  action  is  re- 
peated first  in  one  chamber 
and  then  in  the  other,  fo 
that  a  ODUtinuous  stream 
of  water  is  forced  up. 

The  pulsometer  will 
pump  muddy  or  ^tty 
water,  it  oocupiee  little 
space,  is  very  portable,  and 
is  easily  fixed;  in  fact,  it 
may  be  even  hung  in  a 
shaft  from  a  chain ;  it  dis- 
poses of  its  own  exhaust 
steam,  it  requires  no  special 
attendant,  and  bo  long  as  it 
is  supplied  with  steam  it 
will  go  on  working.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that  the  pulso- 
meter is  capable  of  ren- 
dering very  useful  services 
to  the  miner. 

Water. — Some  success- 
ful    applications     of     the 

method  of  working  pumps  underground  by  hydraidic  power 
transmitted  from  the  surface  have  oeeu  carried  out  at  mines  in 
Scotland  and  on  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada.*  A  horizontal 
engine  erected  at  the  surface  (Fig.  554)  works  two  rams  d  d,  and 
these  force  water  dnwn  the  two  pipes  E  E'  to  the  underground 
rams  D  D  D*  D' ;  g  g  are  valves  through  which  water  is  supplied 
to  the  pressure-pipes  from  cisterns.  The  plungers  of  D  I)  and 
D'  D'  are  attached  to  a  cra'O-head  C  which  carries  the  two  pump- 
ing plungers  A  and  1).  The  ram  d  forces  water  into  the  two 
power  rams  D,  and  the  ram  d!  into  the  two  opposite  rams  D'. 
If  water  is  being  driven  down  by  d,  the  cross-head  C  will  be 
moved   towards  B;    the  mine-water  will   be  forced  up  by  its 

*  Joseph  Hoore,  "On  Hjdranlio  Hachiner?  for  Deep  Hining,"  Tranf. 
Intl.  Eng.  and  ShlpbutUeri  in  Holland,  vol.  iiv.,  igSz,  p.  177.  R.  T. 
Uuore,  "On  an  Improved  Arrangement  for  Working  Undericronnd  Pampa 
by  Means  of  Hydraulic  PresBnre,"  Tram.  M!n.  Innt.  Scollaid.  vol.  v.,  1SS4, 
p.  390.  "Uoore's  Hydraulic  Pump,"  Eugintering,  vul.  xli.,  i836,  p.  126. 
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plunger,  and  sucked  up  by  A.  At  the  same  time  the  power 
water  in  D'  D'  will  be  driven  back  a  little  way,  ready  to  move 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  soon  as  d!  makes  its  stroke.  The 
underground  pump  thus  follows  precisely  the  movement  of  the 
engine  at  the  surface ;  the  pressure  in  the  transmitting  pipes  is 
not  less  than  looo  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  this  enables  small 
pipes  to  be  employed.  The  pumps  may  be  placed  as  desired,  and 
the  system  has  been  used  not  only  for  permanent  work,  but  also 
in  the  ca^te  of  sinking  a  shaft. 

Compressed  Air  and  Electricity. — Pumps  driven  by  com- 
pressed air  or  electricity  are  very  convenient  in  situations  where 
steam  power  is  forbidden  by  the  conditions  of  the  workings, 
such  as  were  set  forth  at  length  in  a  previous  chapter.    The 

riG.  554. 
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pumps  worked  by  electricity  mostly  take  the  form  of  three 
rams,  driven  from  a  common  crank  shaft,  fixed  upon  the  same 
bed-plate  as  the  motor.  The  high  ^poed  of  the  motor  is  reduced 
by  gearing,  so  as  to  give  the  crank  shaft  a  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute  suitable  for  pumping.  The  choice  between 
compressed  air  or  electricity  will  depend  in  many  cases  upon 
what  plant  is  in  use  at  the  mine  for  other  purposes.  If  com- 
pressed air  i.s  being  generated  for  boring  machines  or  haulage, 
it  ifl  only  natui-al  to  make  use  of  it  instead  of  putting  up  a 
special  engine  to  drive  a  dynamo. 

Where  compressed  air  is  laid  on  in  a  mine,  it  is  easy  to  employ  it 
for  working  a  Knowles,  Cameron,  Tangye,  or  other  direct-acting 
pump ;  but  water  may  be  raised  in  a  still  simpler  fashion  by  the 
Pohle  pump,  which  is  giving  satisfaction  at  mines  in  Colomdo,* 
and  in  supplying  factories  near  New  York.    It  is  merely  a  pipe 

*  E.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "hLS.  Kotes^  and  Browne  and  Behr,  "  Dr.  Polile's 
Air-lift  Pump,"  Trans,  Tcdinical  iSoc.  I\ic.  Coast ^  vol.  vii.,  Feb.  189a 
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full  of  water  with  a  jet  of  air  at  the  bottom.  A  B  (Fig.  555)  is  the 
Ko-called  well,  a  piece  of  ordinary  wrought-iron  pipe  3  inches  in 
diameter ;  it  is  connected  by  a  bend  to  the  T-piece  C,  through  the 
bottom  of  which  passes  a  piece  of  ^-inch  pipe,  bringing  in  air  at 
a  pressure  var^'ing  from  30  to  70  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
water-column  proper  is  made  of 
2 -inch  pipe,  D  E  F.  which  turns  Fig.  555- 

over  at  the  top  and  discharges 
into  another  well  G.  The  height 
from  the  bottom  of  C  to  the  top 
of  the  water  in  G  is  100  f  et, 
but  as  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
water  in  the  well  A  B  is  50  feet 
above  0,  the  actual  lift  elff cted 
by  the  air  is  only  50  feet.  By  a 
succession  of  such  lifts  the  water 
can  be  raised  to  any  desired 
height.  This  pump  commends 
itself  by  its  simplicity,  by  the 
ease  and  cheapness  with  which 
it  can  be  constructed,  and  by  the 
absence  of  any  expense  for  keep- 
ing it  in  order. 

For  some  time  past  Messrs. 
Evans  and  Yeitch  have  been 
raising  water  at  Cae  Coch  Mine, 
in  Carnarvonshire,  by  the  direct 
action  of  compret^sed  air.  Their 
latest  pump  (Figs.  556  and  557) 
consists  of  two  forcing  chambei-s 
A  and  A'  submerged  in  water, 
each  provided  with  an  inlet  valve, 
B  and  B',  and  a  discl)arge  valve, 
C  and  C',  which  lead  into  a  com- 
mon rising  main  D.  Compressed 
air,  brought  into  the  two  cham- 
bers alternately  by  the  pipes  E 
and  £',  presses  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  forces  it  up 
the  pipe  F  or  F  into  D.    The 

compressed  air  is  turned  alternately  into  E  or  E'  by  the  action 
of  a  valve  worked  by  the  independent  cylinder  G,  placed  in  any 
convenient  situation.  U  (Fig.  557)  is  a  pipe  bringing  air  from 
the  compressor  to  the  valve-chest  I,  with  its  piston  valve  J.  In 
the  position  shown,  E'  is  receiving  air  by  the  port  e\  whilst  E 
communicates  with  atmosphere  through  e.  The  valve  J  is  moved 
by  the  tappets  K  K",  which  are  struck  by  the  crosshead  L, 
attached  to  the  i-od  which  is  common  to  the  two  pistons  M  and  K. 


^ 

^ 
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O  is  th«  piston-valve  adroittiiig  compressed  air  into  the  cylinder 

O  from  the  pipe  F ;  it  is  worked  by  the  tappets  K'  K*.      The 

cylinder  Q  is  full  of  oil,  which  can  be  drawn  from  one  side  to  the 

other  by  the  piston 

Fio.  S56«  * .    "    ■ 


open, 
the  pit 


N  if  the  cock  B  is 
The  travel  of 
le  piston  in  N  can 
be  regulated  by  the 
cock ;  the  more  nearly 
it  is  closed  the  slower 
will  the  piston  move. 
In  order  to  nuke 
sure  that  the  valve  O 
shall  not  stick  partly 
open,  two  sets  of 
holes,  ■*«'**«',  are 
provided,  and  when 
the  piston  pusses,  for 
instance,  between  t* 
and  (*,  the  oil  can 
make  its  way  round 
without  going 
through  the  cock ; 
the  decrease  in  the 
resistance  quickens 
the  stroke  and  makes 
it  sharp  and  decisive 
at  the  end. 

With  the  object  of 
economising  the  com- 
pressed air,  the  in- 
ventors propose  in 
some  cases  to  take 
the  exhanst  from  the 
pipes  E  and  E'  direct 
lo  the  compressing 
cylinder,  allow  it  to 
expand  behind  the 
piston  and  so  return 
a  little  of  the  power 
expended  in  compres- 
sing it.  The  two 
chambers  A  A'  may 
iting,  as  they  a 


e  be  far  more  deeply  submerged 


very  well  be  joined  togethe 
pulsometer,  and  they  may  of 
than  is  shown  in  the  figure. 

Duty.— In  accounts  of  pumping  engines  the  student  will  often 
meet  with  the  expression  "  duty."    This  term  means  the  number 
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of  pounds  of  water  raised  i  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  1 1 2 
pounds  of  coal;  as  used  by  Watt  the  quantity  of  coal  was  i 
bushel,  reckoned  at  94  pounds.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
much  interest  was  evinced  in  Cornwall  with  reference  to  the 
work  done  by  the  various  pumping  engines  of  the  county,  and 
there  was  great  rivalry  among  the  engineers,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  getting  the  highe^it  duty  from  the  engines  and  the 
machinery  under  their  charge.  The  consequence  of  various  im- 
provements in  engines  and  boilers  resulted  in  reaching  duties 
which  approached  and  even  for  short  periods  exceeded  100  millions. 

The  performance  of  each  engine  was  ascertained  by  attaching 
a  counter  to  the  beam,  which  registered  the  number  of  its 
oscillations;  the  counter  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  and 
examined  monthly  by  an  independent  observer.  The  number  of 
strokes  made  by  the  engine  was  thus  known.  The  work  done 
in  pumping  was  calculated  from  the  number  and  depth  of  the 
various  lifts,  the  size  of  the  plungers  and  the  stroke  of  the 
engine,  and  a  record  was  kept  of  the  amount  of  coal  consumed. 
With  these  data  the  duty  could  be  determined,  and  the  figures 
were  published  every  month.  Nowadays  this  spirit  of  emulation 
among  Gomish  agents  seems  to  have  disappeared,  few  engines 
are  "  reported,"  and  the  duties  recorded  do  not  as  a  loile  exceed 
50,  60,  or  70  millions. 

Though  the  knowledge  of  the  duty  is  valuable  in  indicating  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  pumping  plant,  the  mere  determination 
of  this  figure  does  not  give  all  the  information  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  mining  engineer,  for  it  does  not  tell  him 
where  he  can  and  should  make  improvements.  When  he  finds  a 
difference  in  the  respective ''  duties  "  of  two  pumping  engines  at  his 
mine,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  him  whether  the  fault  of  the  less  effec- 
tive plant  lies  in  the  coal,  the  engine,  the  boilers,  the  transmitting 
arrangements,  or  the  pumps  themselves.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  engines  should  be  indicated,  and  that  the  indicated 
horse-power  of  the  engine  should  be  compared  with  the  actual 
useful  effect  in  water  raised.  Hammer  *  has  found  that  the  power 
consumed  in  some  cases  by  the  mere  friction  of  the  guides  in  the 
shaft  is  as  much  as  24  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  given  out 
by  the  engine.  Too  much  importance  cannot,  therefore,  be  paid 
to  the  accurate  fixing  of  the  main  rod  and  its  guides. 

Slip. — In  calculating  the  delivery  of  a  plunger  it  is  usual  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  running  back  of  some  of  the  water 
through  the  valve,  from  its  not  closing  completely  when  the 
down-stroke  commences.  This  is  what  is  known  as  ''  slip,"  and 
it  is  sometimes  estimated  at  20  per  cent,  of  the  actual  delivery, 
though  in  reality  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  best  pumps,  t 

Co-operative  Ptimping. — Owing  to  the  subdivision  of  pro- 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

t  Rankinc,  A  Manual  of  Civil  Engineeririfff  London,  1883,  p.  735. 
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perty  in  this  country  and  want  of  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  what  may  be 
called  co-operative  drainage.  One  successful  application  of  the 
principle,  the  Halkyn  Tunnel,  has  been  mentioned,  and  another 
instance  deserves  to  be  noticed,  though  in  this  case  the  mineral  is 
coal.  The  South  Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage  Commission  is  a 
corporate  body  constituted  under  several  Acts  of  Parliament,* 
passed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  drainage  of  mines  in  parts  of  South  Staffordshire 
and  East  Worcestershire.  The  (Commissioners  have  power  under 
their  Acts  to  levy  a  rate  of  qd.  for  every  ton  of  coal,  slack  and 
ironstone  raised  within  a  certain  district,  and  ^d.  for  every  ton  of 
fireclay  and  limestone.  In  order  to  have  some  check  upon  the 
statements  of  output  made  by  the  mine-owners,  the  Commissioners 
have  by  their  last  Act  obtained  the  right  of  placing  inspectors 
to  report  upon  the  quantities  of  minerals  raised. 

It  is  not  merely  by  erecting  pumping  engines  of  the  most 
approved  and  economical  types  at  suitable  centres  that  the 
Commissioners  have  done  good  work;  but  the  results  of  their 
labours  in  preventing  surface  water  from  finding  its  way  down 
are  well  worth  recording.  To  use  their  own  words,  "  By  carrying 
out  surface  drainage  works,  such  as  rendering  water-tight  the 
canals  and  streams  throughout  the  district,  draining  large  ponds 
of  accumulated  water  on  the  surface,  diverting  or  enlarging  6uch 
watercourses  as  caused  overflows  in  seasons  of  great  rainfalls,  and 
such  other  works  as  were  necessary  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
water  flowing  into  the  mines  by  percolation  to  a  minimum 
amount/'  they  reduced  "  the  average  quantity  of  water  which  has 
to  be  pumped  in  the  Tipton  di^trict  every  24  hours  from 
22,705,000  gallons  in  1875  to  11,643,000  in  1882,  a  decrease  of 
nearly  50  per  cent."  When  considering  this  remarkable  and 
very  satisfactory  result,  the  special  circumstances  of  the  district 
must  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  In  no  mining  district  in  this 
country  are  the  effects  of  subsidence  more  apparent  than  they 
are  in  places  where  the  thick  coal  of  South  Staffordshire  has  been 
worked  underneath,  and  therefore  the  cracked  and  fissured 
overlying  stra^  were  ready  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  percolation ; 
but  at  the  same  time  this  very  fact  rendered  the  application  of  a 
remedy  all  the  more  difficult. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  published  in  i892,t  27^ 
tons  of  water  were  raised  for  every  ton  of  mineral  extmcted  from 
the  mines,  and  at  a  cost,  so  far  as  the  Commissioners'  engines  were 
concerned,  of  o'i8  of  a  penny,  or  less  than  one  farthing,  per  ton 
of  water  raised. 

*  36  &  37  Vict.,  0.  150;  41  &42  Vict.,  c.  81 ;  45  &  46  Vict.,  c,  131 ;  54  & 
55  Vicjt,  0.  135. 
t  CuUiery  Oaardian,  vol.  Ixiv.,  1892,  p.  64S. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

VENTILATION. 

Atmosphere  of  mines— Causes  of  pollution  of  the  air  in  mines — Natural 
ventilation — Artificial  ventilation  by  furnaces  and  by  machines — Fans 
— Testing  for  fire-Hamp— Determination  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen 
— Anemometers — Water-gauge — Efficiency  of  fans — ^Friction. 

ATMOSFHEBE  OF  MIIS'ES. — ^The  compoBition  of  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere  is  about  one-fifth  by  volume  of  oxygen  and 
four-fifths  of  nitrogen,  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas;  more 
exactly,  the  standard  amount  of  oxygen  may  be  taken  at  20*9  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  at  0*03  to  0*04  per 
cent. 

The  atmosphere  of  mines  is  subject  to  various  influences  which 
are  constantly  rendering  it  less  fit  for  supporting  life ;  not  only 
do  noxious  gases  escape  from  the  rocks  into  the  underground 
excavations,  but  the  very  agents  themselves  employed  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  pollute  the  air  considerably. 

Gases  sometimes  given  off  in  mines  are :  carbonic  acid,  marsh 
gas,  nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  vapours  of  mercury 
and  volatile  hydro-carbons. 

Carbonic  Aoid  is  known  to  exude  from  coal,  and  is  also  met 
with  in  beds  and  veins  of  other  minerals.  It  is  common,  for 
instance,  in  the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines,*  where  it  is  called  by  the 
miners  rinckinsu. 

At  the  lead  mines  of  Pontgibaud,  in  Central  France,  it  is  so 
abundant  that  special  fans  have  to  be  provided  for  getting  rid  of 
it ;  very  distinct  issues  of  this  gas  may  be  observed  at  the  Foxdale 
lead  mines  in  the  Isle  of  Man.f  Emanations  of  this  gas  from 
"  lochs  "  or  *'  vugs  "  have  been  reported  to  me  as  occurring  at 
Great  Laxey  mine,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  at  Pennerly  and 
Roman  Gravel  mines  in  Shropshire;  however,  in  none  of 
these,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  the  issue  been  so  strong  or  so 
lasting  as  at  Foxdale.  In  the  Alston  Moor  district,  according 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  discharged  both 

*  Baldacci,  Defcrtzione  geologiea  deU  ^hcladi  SieiUa,  Rome,  1886,  p.  362. 
t  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  **  An  Emanation  of  Carbonic  Acid  at  Foxdale  liline, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man/'  Traru,  R,  Geol.  Soc.  CornwaV^  voL  z.|  p.  175. 
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by  the  veins  and  the  enclosing  rocks  is  occasionally  very  con- 
siderable.* 

Carbonic  acid  is  thought  by  Blountf  to  exist  sometimes  in 
the  liquid  state  in  minute  pores  or  fissures  of  chalcopyrite,  and 
he  ascribes  the  decrepitation  of  certain  kinds  of  pyrites,  when 
heated,  to  its  presence.  No  doubt  such  pyrites  would  be 
capable  of  giving  off  the  gas  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperatures 
of  mines. 

The  hot  springs  and  their  accompan3dng  gases  at  Sulphur 
Bank  mine|  io  California  are  very  remarkable.  An  analysis 
of  the  gas  gave : 

Carbon  dioxide 89*34 

Hydrogen  sblpbide       ....  0*23 

Httrsh-gas 7*94 

Nitrogen 2*49 

100-00 

Some  of  the  emanations  contained  ammonia,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  escaping  from  cracks  in  one  of  the  levels  was 
176°  F.  (80^  C),  or  more  than  the  highest  temperature  observed 
at  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode. 

Marsh- gas  is  the  maiu  constituent  of  fire-damp,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  coal  mines,  as  some  might  suppose.  In  this 
country  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  stratified  ironstone 
of  the  Cleveland  district,  and  also  in  the  Cheshire  salt  mines.  As 
minute  bubbles  of  the  gas  may  be  noticed  in  the  brine  which  is 
pumped  up  from  bore-holes  near  Middlesbrough,  it  is  probable 
that  it  accompanies  rock-salt  in  that  region  also.  Mill  Close 
lead  mine,§  in  Derbyshire,  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  explosion 
of  fire-damp,  some  years  ago,  by  which  five  men  were  killed,  and 
in  1 884  two  men  were  burnt  by  the  gas  taking  fire  in  a  level  at 
Hoi  way  Consols  Mine,||  near  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  where  a  fatal 
accident  had  happened  from  an  explosion  fifteen  years  previously. 

At  the  famous  Van  Mine^  in  Montgomeryshire,  fire-damp  was 
found  at  the  adit,  and  at  nearly  every  level  below,  while  *'  tapping  " 
the  lode ;  in  other  words,  while  making  the  first  drivages  in  it 
The  miners  regard  it  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  lead  ore. 

Even  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  entirely  free  from  fire- 
damp.   Inflammable  gas  was  given  off  by  the  bed  of  stream-tin 

*  The  Loioe  which  RegvlaJte  the  Deposition  of  Lead  Ore  in  Veine,  London, 
1861,  p.  13a 

t  **  Decrepitations  in  Samples  of  Ro-called  Explosive  Pyrite?,"  Jour,  Chem. 
JSoCf  vol.  xlvii.,  1885,  p.  593  ;  and  Min.  Jour,  vol.  Iv.,  1885,  p.  1297. 

X  Becker,  "  Geology  of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacido  Slope," 
Jlon.  U.  S,  Oeol.  Survey^  vol.  ziii.,  Washington,  1888,  p.  258. 

§  Report$  ofHM,  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  the  Year  1887,  p.  316. 

II  Ibid.,  1884,  p.  204. 

ir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "  Notes  on  the  Van  Mine/*  Trans,  R  Oeol.  Sjc 
Cornwall,  vol  z.,  p.  36. 
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worked  under  the  mud  of  Restronguet  Creek,*  near  Falmouth,  in 
1873,  and  three  comparatively  slight  explosions  took  place  at  Ding 
Dong  Mine,t  near  Penzance,  about  the  year  i860,  on  re-opening 
a  level  which  had  long  been  under  water ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
some  others  which  will  be  mentioned,  the  gas  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  timber  supports  of  the  level. 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  it  is  not  surprising  to  meet  with 
large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  in  oil-wells  and  in  ozokerite 
mines.  The  work  of  sinking  oil-welLs  in  Eoumania}  is  much 
impeded  by  emanations  of  marsh-gas ;  artificial  ventilation  becomes 
necessary  when  a  depth  of  50  feet  (i  5  m.)  is  reached,  and  the  first 
thing  the  men  have  to  do  in  the  morning  is  to  work  the  fan  for 
three  hours.  Even  then  the  sinker  cannot  stay  down  more  than 
about  two  hours  at  a  time,  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
approaching  the  oil-bearing  stratum,  he  cannot  stay  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  He  is  always  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  two 
men  at  the  surface  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  draw  him  up  at 
once,  if  he  makes  the  least  sign  by  pulling  it.  The  sinker  is 
sometimes  quite  giddy  when  he  reaches  the  surface. 

The  conditions  at  the  petroleum  wells  of  £urma  are  still  more 
unfavourable.  There  is  so  much  gas  that  breathing  is  difficult, 
and  the  longest  time  a  young  and  strong  man  can  stay  below 
without  becoming  unconscious  is  290  seconds.  Often  a  man  can 
work  only  i  or  2  minutes ;  he  can  be  lowered  to  a  depth  of  200 
feet  in  f  minute  and  raised  in  i  to  i^  minutes;  in  the  upper 
parts  of  a  well,  where  there  is  no  gas  or  only  a  little,  he  can 
remain  below  much  longer.§ 

There  are  probably  few,  if  any,  mines  more  fiery  than  the 
ozokerite  pits  of  Boryslaw.  Explosions  have  often  happened,  and 
the  mines  have  to  be  worked  with  safety  lamps.  However,  it  is 
likely  that  both  here,  and  in  the  oil  regions,  the  inflammability  of 
the  atmosphere  is  due  not  only  to  marsh-gas,  but  also  to 
the  vapour  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  given  off  by  the  crude 
petroleum,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  workings.  Mere 
marsh-gas  alone  would  not  account  for  the  spirituous  taste  of 
the  air  and  the  slight  smarting  of  the  eyes  which  are  noticed 
underground.  The  effect  of  the  gases  is  to  produce  all  sorts  of 
hallucinations  and  make  the  men  wander  in  their  talk. 

The  sulphur  rock  of  Sicily  ||  emits  fire-damp  very  frequently, 

*  Taylor,  '*  Description  of  the  Tin  Stream  Works  in  Restronguet  Creek, 
near  Truro/'  Broe.  Inst,  Mech.  Ung,,  1873,  p.  1 59. 

t  Higgs,  '*  Notice  of  an  Aocumnlation  of  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  or 
'  Fire-damp,'  in  the  Ding  Dong  Mine,'*  Trans,  R.  OeoL  JSoc  CormoaU,  vol.  ix., 

P-34- 
t  Exposition  UniverseUe  de  Paris  en  1889 :  Notice  sur  la  Houmanie,  Paris, 

1889,  p.  60. 

§  Noetling,  **  Oil-field  of  Twingoung  and  Beme,  Burma,"  Bee  GeoL 
Survey  India,  vol.  xxii.,  1889,  p.  98. 

H  Baldacci,  op.  eit.,  p.  362. 
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and  the  official  list  of  disastrous  explosions  shows  that  it  is  an 
enemy  not  to  be  despised  by  the  miner.  The  gas  fills  cavities 
existing  in  the  bed  of  mineral,  and  also  comes  out  of  the 
bituminous  shale  of  the  partings ;  it  is  called  atUimonio  by  the 
men. 

Marsh-gas  accompanies  salt  on  the  Continent,  as  it  does  in 
England ;  a  jet  of  the  gas,  which  has  been  piped  off  from  a  blower 
and  now  serves  for  illuminating  purposes,  may  be  seen  constantly 
burning  in  the  salt  mine  at  Bex  in  Switzerland.  Small  explo- 
sions have  taken  place  in  the  Stassf  urt  district. 

Several  men  were  killed  by  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
tunnel  in  the  Oxford  Clay,*  which  was  in  course  of  being  driven 
under  the  Col  de  Cabres,  on  the  boundary  of  the  Departments 
Drome  and  Is^re  in  France,  during  the  year  1887,  and  the  gas  is 
given  off  in  such  quantities  in  the  clay  pits  at  Klmgenberg  on  the 
Main  t  that  safety  lamps  have  to  be  used  by  the  miners. 

Inflammable  gas  is  not  noticed  in  working  the  copper  shale 
itself  at  Mansfeld,  though  the  large  amount  of  bituminous  matter 
which  the  seam  contains  might  make  one  fear  it  would  be  trouble- 
some ;  a  little  has  been  met  with  in  driving  levels  in  some  of  the 
surrounding  rocks  and  especially  in  the  gypsum. 

Large  quantities  have  been  observed  in  Silver  Islet  mine,} 
Lake  Superior,  where  several  explosions  occurred  ;  and  at  Duncan 
mine,§  Port  Arthur,  upon  the  same  lake,  vugs  were  noticed  to 
contain  hydrocarbon  gas  under  great  pressure. 

Becker  records  emissions  of  inflammable  gas  at  several  of  the 
quicksilver  mines  in  California.  ||  Inflammable  gas,  probably 
marsh-gas,  caused  a  disastrous  explosion  at  the  Bell  tunnel  of  the 
New  Idria  Mine,  and  marsh-gas  escapes  at  the  ^tna  Mine.  At 
the  Phoenix  Mine  inflammable  gas  issues  from  cracks  in  the  150 
and  300-foot  levels,  the  chief  component  being  marsh-gas,  as 
shown  by  the  following  analysis  : 

Carbonic  anhydride      .        •        •        •  074 

Marsh-gas     ...•••  61*49 

Nitrogen       •        •        •        •        •        •  31*44 

Oxygen         ••••••  6^3 

100*00 

Treloar  %  gives  an  account  of  an  issue  of  inflammable  gas  at  the 
Morro  Velhogold  mine  in  Brazil;  it  took  fire  while  the  men  were 
boring  a  hole. 

*  Oomptes  SendtiMf  Soe.  Ind,  Min,^  August  1887. 

t  Colltery  ChMrdlan^  vol.  Ivi.,  1888,  p.  192. 

X  Macfarlane,  *' Silver  Islet,"  Trans.  Amer,  Inst.  M.E.^vdi.  viii.,  iSSo^ 
p.  241 ;  Eng,  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  zxxiv.,  1882,  p.  322. 

§  Trans,  Amer.  Inst.  M.E.^  vol.  xv.,  1887,  p.  673. 

II  *'  Geology  of  the  Qaicksilver  Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope/'  Mon,  U,  & 
Ceol.  Survey,  Washington,  1888,  pp.  308  and  373. 

H  Tram.  Ji   GeoL  &>c.  Cornieall,  vol.  vii.  p.  345. 
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Fire-damp  is  frequently  encountered  in  the  old  workings  of 
alluvial  mines  in  the  goldfields  of  Victoria ;  *  in  some  insttinoes  it 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition  of  prop  timber,  as  at  Ding 
Dong,  and  in  others  to  the  gradual  alteration  of  driftwood  or 
organic  matter  in  the  alluvial  beds  themselves.  A  serious  accident, 
caused  by  a  fire-damp  explosion,  is  recorded  as  having  injured  two 
men  at  the  Try-again  Company's  mine,  £1  Dorado,  in  the  Beech- 
worth  Mining  district,  t 

Nitrogen,  if  given  off  in  small  quantities,  is  likely  to  pass  un- 
noticed by  the  miner ;  but  it  makes  its  presence  felt  occasionally. 
Miners  in  Slrinesdale  tunnel,  near  Stockport,  have  been  troubled 
by  the  escape  of  nitrogen  from  fissures  in  the  rock.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  analysis  that  the  gas  consists  of  92  volumes  of 
nitrogen,  8  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
came  from  openings  in  the  roof,  sides  and  floor,  and  was  strong 
enough,  in  one  case,  to  put  out  a  candle  18  inches  away  from  the 
fissure.  The  men  became  sick  and  dizzy,  and  their  limbs  were 
semi-paralysed.  On  some  occasions  the  fissures  drew  the  candle- 
flame  in,  instead  of  blowing  gas  out,  suggesting  a  communication 
with  old  workings  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  highly  poisonous  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Sicilian  sulphur  mines,  where  the  water  is 
often  saturated  with  it.  At  the  3000-foot  level  of  the  Com- 
stockj  lode,  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  has  a  temperature  of  lyo^F. 
(767°  C).  A  blower  of  the  gas,  met  with  in  a  copper  mine  at 
Duck  tow  n,§  Tennessee,  was  strong  enough  to  drive  the  men  away 
from  their  work  for  a  time.  Two  bad  accidents  took  place  in  sink- 
ing a  shaft  at  Stassf urt,  through  rock-salt,  from  sudden  irruptions 
of  the  gas :  on  one  occasion  eight  persons,  and  on  the  other  seven 
pei*sons,  were  stifled.  Various  fatalities  are  ascribed  to  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  at  the  ozokerite  mines  of  Boryslaw,  but  here 
it  is  thought  that  the  gas  was  generated  by  some  process  of  de- 
composition in  old  workings,  which  were  *'  holed  into '  by  the 
miners.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  produced  in  a  somewhat  similar 
way  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  a  death  at  a  mine  on 
the  Gympie  goldfield,  Queensland. || 

As  a  natural  emanation  in  mines,  sulphurous  acid  is  very 
rare,  but  Becker  has  noticed  a  pungent  gas  near  the  150  foot 
level  at  the  Redington  quicksilver  mine  in  California,  which 
he  considers  must  contain  both  it  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.^ 

.  *  Report  of  the  Chief  Infpeetor  of  Mine»^  Victoriaj  for  the  Year  1874,  Mel- 
bonrne,  1875,  p.  9. 

t  Reports  of  the  Nining  Registrarg  for  the  Quarter  ended  yUh  September, 
1S85,  Melbourne,  p.  15. 

X  Becker,  op.  cU.,  p.  ^39. 

§  Phillips,  Ore  Deposita,  1884,  London,  p.  574. 

II  Fryar,  Gaeea  in  MineSf  Brisbane,  1890,  p.  8. 

il  Op.  citf  p.  287. 
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Sulphurous  add  is  generated  in  the  underground  fires  of  sulphur 
mines  in  Sicily,  and  some  will  be  formed  in  other  cases  of  under- 
ground fires,  if  the  rock  contains  iron  pyrites. 

Small  quantities  of  merourial  yapour  are  stated  to  be  found  in 
quicksilver  mines,  and  to  be  the  reason  of  their  unhealthiness ;  but 
one  may  also  suggest  that  constant  contact  with  cinnabar,  inhaling 
the  dust  of  the  mineral,  and  allowing  some  to  enter  the  stomach 
from  eating  with  dirty  hands,  may  possibly  account  for  all  the 
symptoms  observed,  without  having  recourse  to  the  theory  that 
the  vapour  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mine. 

Artifloial  Pollution  of  the  Air  in  MineB.— The  pollution 
of  the  air  is  not  due  solely  to  gases  introduced  naturally  from 
the  surrounding  rocks  ;  various  other  causes  combine  to  render 
the  atmosphere  of  the  mine  unfit  for  life,  and  among  them  may 
be  mentioned  the  foUowing : 

1.  Respiration  of  the  persons  and  animals  in  the  pit ;  exhalations  from 

their  skin,  and  emanations  from  excrement  left  underground. 

2.  Combastion  of  the  lamps  and  candles  used  for  lighting  the  working 

places. 

3.  Absorption  of  oxygen  by  pyrites  and  other  minerals. 

4.  Putrefaction  of  timber. 

5.  Explosion  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  &c 

6.  Stone  dust  from  boring. 

I,  2.  Dr.  Angus  Smith*  reckons  that  two  men  working  eight 
hours,  and  using  ^  lb.  of  candles  and  1 2  ozs.  of  gunpowder,  produce 
25*392  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  at  70**  F. — viz.,  10*32  by 
breathing,  12*276  by  candles,  and  2*796  by  gunpowder. 

It  is  considered  by  some  medical  authorities  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  breathing  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  the  .products 
of  respiration,  are  due  more  to  organic  matter  than  to  the 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  it  contains.  The  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  serves,  however,  as  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
organic  pollution,  and  when  the  air  of  a  room  is  found  to  contain 
0*06  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  gas,  the  atmosphere  is  said  to  be 
unhealthy.  Care  should  be  t&^en  to  prevent  the  men  from 
habitually  using  the  workings  as  latrines,  and  to  apply  suitable 
disinfectants  if  the  rule  has  been  disobeyed. 

3.  Where  the  ventilation  is  sluggish,  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
by  pyrites,  or  by  ferruginous  minerals  passing  to  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation,  is  sometimes  very  marked. 

4.  More  important  is  the  foulness  of  the  underground  atmo- 
sphere produced  by  the  decay  of  the  timber  supports.  The  rapidity 
with  which  timber  rots  luiderground  in  certain  circumstances 
has  already  been  mentioned ;  the  practice  of  leaving  the  useless 
decaying  timber  to  infect  the  new  pieces  that  are  put  in,  turns  a 

*  Report  ofihA  Commisaioners  appointed  to  in^re  into  the  Oondition  of 
all  Mines  in  OreaJt  Britain  to  which  tlie  Provisions  of  the  Ad  23  ^  24  Vtct, 
e.l$i  do  not  apply t  Appendix  B.^  London,  1864.,  p.  224. 
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level  in  some  instances  into  a  hotbed  of  putrescent  matter,  offensive 
to  the  smell,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  men.  Steel 
supports  should  be  welcomed,  if  only  for  ridding  mines  of  one 
source  of  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ventilation  Board  in  Victoria  is  that  all  the  bark 
should  be  removed  from  the  timber  before  it  is  sent  down  under- 
ground.* 

5.  The  nature  of  the  gases  and  solid  residues  produced  in 
blasting  has  been  already  explained  in  Chapter  IV.,  and  the 
statement  made  by  some  manufacturers  that  their  explosives 
produce  "  no  noxious  fumes "  is  evidently  misleading.  In  the 
case  of  gunpowder,  we  have  the  smoke  made  up  of  fine  particles  of 
carbonate  and  sulphide  of  potassium  with  some  sulphur,  whilst 
the  explosive  force  has  been  due  to  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  invisible  gases,  especially  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide  and 
nitrogen,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  marsh-gas  and  hydrogen. 

Nitro-cotton  should  produce  nothing  by  its  explosion  but 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  nitro- 
glycerine only  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen.  But  when 
imperfectly  detonated  the  resultant  gases  are  more  noxious  ;  both 
explosives  generate  a  large  proportion  of  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic 
oxide  is  liberated  in  considerable  quantity.  Dynamite  produce.^ 
the  same  gases  as  nitro-glycerine,  but,  in  addition,  it  sends  into 
the  atmosphere,  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  the  25  per  cent, 
of  infusorial  earth  which  it  contains.  Tonite,  made  from  gun- 
cotton  and  nitrate  of  barium,  produces  solid  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  the  quantity  ia  estimated  to  be  55  per  cent,  of 
its  weight.t 

More  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  the  fumes  of  roburite 
than  about  those  of  any  other  explosive,  and  many  useful  observa- 
tions have  been  made  concerning  it.  After  a  close  examination  and 
an  analysis  of  the  fumes  produced  by  tonite  and  roburite.  Prof. 
Bedson  and  two  medical  menj  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  two  explosives  are  no  worse  for  the  health  of  the  miner 
than  gunpowder.  With  all  three  explosives  they  found  traces  of 
carbonic  oxide  in  the  air,  and  they  recommend  in  consequence 
that  an  interval  of  five  minutes  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
men  return  to  their  working  places  after  firing.  The  ore-miner, 
in  studying  these  conclusions,  must  not  forget  that  the  recommend- 
ation ia  made  in  the  case  of  working-places  which  were  being  swept 
out  by  air-currents  of  11 00  to  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute — 
in  other  words,  the  moral  is,  that  if  no  such  currents  exist,  a 
longer  interval  should  be  given.     No  nitrobenzene  was  detected 

*  Report  of  the  Ventilation  of  Mines  Board,  Melbourne,  1888,  p.  x. 

t  '*  An  Investigation  as  to  whether  the  Fames  produced  from  the  Use  of 
Ilobnrite  and  Tonite  in  Coal  Mines  are  injurious  to  Health,"  Trans.  Fed. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  yoI.  ii.,  1891,  p.  380. 

X  Ibidem,  p.  388. 
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ill  analysing  the  air  after  firing  roburite,  though  its  odour  was 
noticed  on  some  occasions. 

6.  We  now,  lastly,  come  to  stone  du»>t,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  least  noxious  of  the  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  breathed 
by  the  miner.  It  is  formed  in  the  process  of  boring  holes  for 
blasting,  by  the  bhots  themselves  and  by  the  attrition  of  pieces 
of  ruck  tumbling  about  during  the  ordinary  processes  of  mining. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  cause  is  the  one  from  which 
the  miner  is  most  likely  to  suffer  injury :  when  he  is  boring  a  hole 
downwards  he  puts  in  water,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
facilitating  his  work  and  of  preventing  any  dust  from  being 
foimed  ;  but  when  he  bores  an  '^  upper  "  by  hand,  water  is  not 
used,  and  even  where  machine  drills  are  employed,  it  is  not  always 
that  one  sees  a  jet  of  water  under  pressure  applied  to  the  bore- 
hole. The  result  is  that  the  atmosphere  of  an  ''end  "  or  other 
working  place  may  contain  a  quantity  of  fine  particles  of  stone 
in  suspension,  which  are  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  irritate 
the  air-passages ;  very  probably  they  are  the  principal  cause  of 
the  complaint  known  as  *'  miner's  asthma "  or  ''  miner's  oon- 
sumption.'' 

Having  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  of 
mines  is  constantly  being  deteriorated,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
how  it  can  be  renewed,  and  so  kept  in  a  fit  state  for  the  workmen 
employed  underground. 

NATUBAL  VENTILATION.— Two  systems  of  ventilation 
are  employed  in  mines — natural  and  artificial,  either  separately 
or  combined.  Under  the  former,  currents  set  up  by  natural 
differences  of  temperature  change  the  air  of  the  workings  ;  under 
the  latter,  artificial  means  are  employed  to  bring  about  the  same 
result. 

The  [  riiciple  upon  which  natural  ventilation  depends  is  very 
easily  ui  dei-stood.  The  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  at  the 
rate  of  i"  F.  for  about  every  60  feet  of  depth,  and  this  natural 
heat  is  the  mainspring  in  creating  air-currents.  Suppose  a  very 
simple  case,  two  shafts  AB,  CD  (Fig.  558),  connected  by  a 
horizontal  level  B  D.  The  air  in  the  shafts  and  level,  warmed  by 
its  contact  with  the  sides  of  these  underground  passages,  gradually 
assumes  their  temperature,  which  will  be  usually  higher  or  lower 
than  that  of  the  external  atmosphere;  the  problem  is  simply 
that  of  two  communicating  vases.  At  the  point  D  we  have  the 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  CD  +  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  at  C.  At  B  the  pressure  is  due  to  the  weight 
of  the  smaller  column  AB  +  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  at  A. 

Draw  the  horizontal  Lines  OF  and  A£  and  prolong  the  line  of 
the  shaft  AB  upwards  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  at  F  and  C  is  the  same,  and  therefore  any 
difference  of  pressure  at  B  and  D  depends  upon  the  relative 
weights  of  the  columns  FB  and  CD ;  but  AB  is  equal  to  ED^  so 
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that  the  real  difference  depends  upon  the  weights  of  the  two  columns 
of  air  FA  outside  the  mine  and  0£  inside  the  mine.  In  this 
country  the  external  atmosphere  in  summer  is  often  hotter  than 
that  of  the  mine ;  therefore  the  column  C£  will  he  heavier  than 
the  column  FA.  The  column  CD  will  overcome  the  resistance 
presented  to  it  hy  the  column  AB,  and  create  a  natural  current 
going  in  the  direction  ODBA.     In  winter  the  conditions  are 
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reversed.  The  cold  external  column  FA  is  heavier  than  th& 
comparatively  warm  internal  column  C£,  and  the  weight  of  the 
entire  column  FB  will  he  greater  than  that  of  the  column  CD. 
The  result  is  that  the  weighs  of  the  column  FB  will  cause  motion 
in  the  direction  ABDC. 

A  still  simpler  case  is  one  of  common  occurrence  in  vein  mining 
(Fig.  559).  Let  AB  be  an  adit  driven  into  a  hill-side.  Draw 
CD  horizontal,  and  by  the  dotted  lines  AD  indicate  a  column 
of  air.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  0  and  D  is  the  same ; 
the  pressure  at  A  is  that  of  the  column  of  air  AD  -f  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  above  the  line  CD, 
whereas  at  B  one  has  the  same  constant 
weight  above  the  line  DC  together  with 
the  column  CB.  If  AD  is  warmer  than 
BC,  there  will  be  a  greater  prepsure  at 
B  than  at  A,  and  the  current  will  move 
in  the  direction  CBA  ;  if  AD  is  colder 
than  BC,  a  condition  of  things  happen- 
ing in  winter,  the  current  moves  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  way. 

Another  state  of  things  is  shown  in 
Fig.  560,  in  which  there  are  two  shafts 
of  unequal  depth  connected  by  an  in- 
clined   passage    or    drift.      If  A£   is 

drawn  horizontal,  as  before,  at  the  level  of  the  higher  opening  to 
the  mine,  and  CF  parallel  to  it  at  the  level  of  the  lower  opening, 
the  air  in  the  bent  tube,  so  to  say,  CDB,  will  exactly  balance 
that  contained  in  the  vertical  shaft  FB,  and  for  motive  power  we 
have  to  depend  upon  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  two  columns 
AF  and  £C,  a  difference  depending  upon  their  relative  tempera- 
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tiires.     Therefore  in  summer  we  get  a  current  travelling  in  the 
direction  ABDC,  whilst  in  winter  it  is  reversed. 

In  any  one  of  these  canes,  the  greater  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture, the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  ventilating  current.  In 
winter  the  ventilation  will  be  more  active  than  in  summer,  because 
there  will  be  more  difference  between  the  outside  and  inside  tem- 
peratures ;  and,  furthermore,  though  there  are  differences  between 
the  day  temperature  and  the  night  temperature,  still  the  tendency 
is  always  to  produce  a  current  in  the  same  direction.  In  summer 
the  nights  may  be  cold  though  the  days  are  hot,  and  therefore 
the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  air  of  the  mine  and 
that  of  the  surface  may  be  acting  in  two  opposite  ways  according 
to  the  period  of  the  day  or  night.  A  shaft  which  is  drawing  up, 
or  is  an  '^upcast,"  during  the  heat  of  the  day  may  have  a 
descending  current,  or  be  a  '^  downcast,"  in  the  cool  hours  of  the 
night,  and  practically  have  no  current  at  all  while  the  outside  and 
inside  temperatures  are  alike. 

There  ia  not  only  this  objection  to  natural  ventilation  that  it 
may  vary  in  direction  during  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours, 
but  the  still  greater  objection  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
it  may  be  nil^  because  there  is  no  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  outside  and  inside  air  to  make  one  column  heavier 
than  the  other. 

The  creation  of  a  natural  air-current  is  not  due  solely  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  caused  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
rocks.  The  heat  engendered  by  the  respiration  of  the  men  and 
animals,  by  the  combustion  of  the  candles  or  lamps,  and,  lastly, 
by  the  explosives  is  also  a  factor  in  making  the  air  of  the  mine 
warmer  than  that  of  the  surface  and  so  setting  up  a  current. 
The  character  of  the  sides  of  the  shaft  itself  may  also  play  its  part. 
A  shaft  which  has  water  dropping  down  it,  either  from  natural 
springs  that  find  their  way  in,  or  from  slight  leaks  in  the  pumping 
plant,  will  naturally  become  the  downcast,  if  the  other  orifice  is  dry. 

The  strength  of  the  current  may  be  improved,  or  a  natural 
draught  created  where  none  existed  before,  by  building  a  chimney 
above  one  of  the  shafts,  and  so  producing  artificially  a  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  outlets.  The  direction  of  the  wind  may  also 
turn  the  scale,  and  it  is  often  found  that  a  mine  is  better  ventilated 
with  some  prevailing  winds  than  with  others.  As  an  illustration 
of  an  effect  of  this  kind,  I  need  only  refer  to  smoky  chimneys, 
commonly  caused  by  the  wind  striking  some  natural  or  artificial 
obstruction,  which  directs  it  downwards  and  makes  it  overcome 
the  upward  draught  of  the  fire.  The  result  is  sometimes  ho 
marked  that  the  householder  can  tell  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
before  looking  out  of  doors,  by  noticing  which  of  his  chimneys 
is  giving  trouble.  With  some  mines  in  which  the  natural  current 
has  less  force  than  that  of  a  chimnej',  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  similar  occurrences  take  place. 
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When  speaking  of  natural  ventilation,  the  property  of  diffusion 
requires  a  word  of  comment.  This  property  is  one  by  which  two 
bodies  of  gas  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  one  another  gradually 
become  mixed,  even  if  the  lighter  occupies  the  higher  position. 
The  process  is  slow  compared  with  the  mixing  that  is  brought 
about  by  convection,  but  still  it  has  some  effect  in  causing  the  dis- 
persion of  noxious  fumes. 

In  the  examples  of  natural  ventilation  just  given,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  mine  has  two  orifices ;  but  many  workings,  at 
all  events  at  the  beginning,  have  only  one.  Let  us  take  the  three 
typical  cases  of  a  level,  a  shaft,  and  a  "  rise." 

Let  Fig.  561  represent  a  level  driven  a  short  way  into  the 

Fig.  561. 
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side  of  a  hill.  How  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  "  end  "  renewed 
without  artificial  appliances?  On  entering  such  a  level  after 
blasting,  the  explanation  becomes  apparent :  a  current  of  powder 
smoke  is  seen  hugging  the  roof,  whilst  the  lower  half  of  the  level 
is  clear.  If  a  candle  is  set  up  on  the  floor,  its  flame  is  deflected 
inwards  or  towards  the  "  end.''  The  heated  gases  from  the  ex- 
plosive, accompanied  by  air  warmed  by  breathing  and  the  combus- 
tion of  the  candles,  rise  as  much  as  they  can,  and  make  their  way 
out  by  the  upper  part  of  the  level,  while  their  place  is  taken  by  cold 
air  from  the  outside.  The  course  of  the  gentle  current  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.     The  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed  in 

Fio.  562. 


a  cross  cut  driven  out  from  a  shaft.  This  explains  the  import- 
ance, or  indeed  the  necessity,  of  keeping  a  level  as  horizontal  as 
possible  if  it  is  being  ventilated  naturally.  Take  an  exaggerated 
case,  in  which  the  men  have  allowed  their  "  end  "  to  rise  consider- 
ably, as  shown  in  Fig.  562,  so  that  the  floor  of  the  working  place 
is  three  feet  above  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  top  of  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel.  Smoke  and  warm  gases  produced  in  the 
"  end  "  will  rise,  and,  finding  no  means  of  exit,  will  remain  in  tho 
highest  part  until  they  cool  down  and  diffusion  has  had  time  to 
play  its  part. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  a  current  could  not  be  formed 
in  a  shaft  which  does  not  communicate  with  other  workings ;  but 
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even  when  no  partition  of  any  kind  has  been  put  in,  the  sides 
of  the  pit  kept  cool  by  trickling  water  may  cause  tlie  air  to  form 
descending  currents,  whilst  in  the  centre  there  is  an  ascending 
current,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  563).  In  an  incline 
(Fig.  564)  the  ascent  of  the  warm  smoke  along  the  dry  roof 
and  the  influx  of  cold  air  along  the  floor  are  sometimes  very 
noticeable. 

When  the  working  place  is  a  ''  rise/'  it  is  evident  theoretically, 
and  still  plainer  practically,  that  the  warmth  of  the  foul  gases  at 
the  top  tends  to  keep  them  in  that  position,  and  that  the  evil 
must  increase  as  the  place  gets  hotter  (Fig.  565).  The  nature  of 
the  excavation  prevents  things  from  improving,  and  the  necessity 
for  artificial  ventilation  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  a 
working  place  of  this  kind,  especially  if  the  space  is  confined. 
The  common  statement  that  carbonic  acid  collects  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  workings  is  correct  only  in  cases  where  the  gas  is 
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issuing  forth  from  the  rocks  and  sinks  down  like  water.  Where 
it  is  produced  by  respinxtion,  candles,  lamps,  or  explosives,  it  is 
diffused  through  a  warmed  atmosphere,  ascends  with  it  and  does 
not  separate  from  the  other  gases.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
*'  rise "  may  be  found  badly  ventilated  although  the  air  in  the 
level  below  is  fresh  and  pure. 

We  will  suppose  that  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  level  of  the 
two  main  orifices  of  the  mine,  a  trunk  ventilating  current  has 
been  established.  The  air  will  then  take  the  easiest  road  from 
one  shaft  to  the  other,  and  will  not  penetrate  into  any  other  parts 
of  the  workings  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  The  turning  of  the 
current  into  any  required  direction  is  effected  by  putting  in 
partitions  and  doors.  In  a  few  cases,  the  partition  serves  to  make 
a  clean  and  sharp  line  of  division  between  two  currents  which 
would  to  a  certain  extent  exist  naturally.  Thus,  we  have  seen 
that  when  the  length  of  a  level  is  not  great,  an  outward  current 
travels  along  its  roof,  and  an  inward  current  along  its  floor  (Fig. 
561^ ;  between  the  two  there  is  a  dead  space  more  or  less  interfering 
with  both  currents  by  making  their  boundaries  ill-defined.  If  a 
horizontal  partition  of  planks  {air-soUui')  is  put  in  (Figs.  566  and 
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567),  the  two  currents  are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  the 
natural  ventilation,  aided  in  this  way,  proceeds  in  a  much  more 
effective  manner;  the  level  can  therefore  be  driven  further 
without  having  recourse  to  machinery  for  creating  an  artificial 
current. 

A  common  problem  is  the  ventilation  of  the  far  end  of  a  drivage, 
AB  (Fig.  568),  provided  with  &  little  shaft,  CD,  which,  in 
winter,  naturally  creates  a  current  proceeding  from  A  to  D, 
and  ascending  at  once  to  C.  The  desired  effect  may  be  attained 
by  putting  in  an  air-sollar  DE,  which  compels  the  air  to  travel 
to  the  far  end  before  it  can  begin  its  ascent ;  another  plan 
consists  in  covering  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  by  a  platform 
(8oUar)f  and  carrying  a  pipe  from  it  all  the  way  along  the  roof 
of  the  level  to  the  "  end.''  This  has,  of  course,  the  same  effect 
as  the  air-sollar,  but,  unless  the  pipe  is  large,  it  does  not  give 
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so  much  area  for  the  current.  Pipes  have  the  advantage  that 
they  are  very  easily  put  in  and  that  they  can  be  used  again  and 
again.  These  methods  of  conducting  an  air  current  are  so 
self-evident,  that  I  should  not  have  mentioned  them,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  some  mine  agents  appear  to  be  ignorant  of 
these  simple  expedients  for  improving  the  ventilation  of  their 
drivages. 

Where  the  level  is  wide  enough,  the  partition  may  be  placed 
vertically ;  it  is  then  called  a  brattice.  If  required  for  temporary 
purposes  it  may  be  made  of  canvas,  tarred  to  prevent  its  rotting 
(brattice  doth).  More  lasting  and  effective  partitions  are  con- 
structed of  plank  or  of  brick. 

Any  close  vertical  partition  in  a  shaft  dividing  it  into  two 
separate  compartments  invariably  improves  matters,  when  the 
ventilation  of  a  sinking  is  becoming  sluggish ;  some  trifling  differ- 
ence in  the  condition  of  the  two  compartments  decides  which  is  to 
be  the  upcast  and  which  the  downcast.  Where  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  put  in  a  partition,  a .  separate  air  compartment  may 
be  formed  by  fi.xing  a  large  pipe  against  one  side  of  the  shaft 
and  taking  it  up  30  or  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
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{Fig.  569);  in  tbia  manner  two  columns  of  unequal  height  are 
produced  with  the  desired  effect. 

If  &  rise  is  being  put  up,  or  if  stoping  is  being  carried  on 
without  any  winze,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diverting  a  natural 
current  existing  in  the  level  below  and  making  it  serve  the  work- 
ing place.  All  that  is  required  is  to  block  the  passage  of  the 
current  along  the  level,  and  so  force  it  to  take  the  only  road  that 
lies  open  to  it.  In  Fig.  570,  AB  is  a  level,  and  0  the  top  of  a  ruie, 
which  has  an  open  compartment  at  each  end ;  one  is  fitted  with 
ladders,  and  tbe  other  serves  as  a  shoot,  down  which  ore  or 
rubbish  can  be  thrown  into  the  level  below.  They  are  separ«ted  by 
the  thick  partition  of  rubbish  piled  up'-n  a  platform  in  the  roof  of 
the  level  and  confined  by  timber  at  both  ends.    By  putting  a 

Fig.  569. 
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pai-tition  in  the  level,  the  air  is  made  to  pass  up  one  end  of  the  rise, 
sweep  out  the  foul  air  produced  by  the  meu,  candles  and  explosives 
at  C,  and  then  descend  into  tbe  level  ouce  more.  The  partition 
may  be  a  wooden  door  closing  tightly  against  its  frame,  or  a 
piece  of  brattice  cloth  hung  from  the  roof,  which  is  readily 
lifted  when  a  tram  waggon  has  to  pass  underneath.  In  the  case 
of  slopes  the  mode  of  procedure  is  identical,  but  the  air  current 
has  not  to  make  such  sharp  tiims. 

The  case  represented  in  Fig.  568  is  that  of  workings  at  one  level. 
In  vein  mining  the  ore  is  generally  being  excavated,  or  at  all 
events  preliminary  drivages  are  being  made,  at  more  than  one 
horizon.  In  Fig.  571  two  shafts  have  bet-n  sunk,  and  two 
drivagCA  have  been  made,  one  below  tbe  other.  It  is  ea^  to 
understanu  that  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  working,  before  the 
shafte  had  been  sunk  to  E  and  F,  and  the  level  £F  driven. 
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a  current  was  set  up  from  A  to  O  vid   B  and   D,  or  from 

C  to  A,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  but  when  the  level 

EF  has  been  driven,  what  is  to  bring  tbe  current  down  to  E,  for 

instance,  when  it  has  the  shorter  and  easier  road  direct  from  B  to 

D?  It  of  ten  happens 

that    special    condi-  Fig.  571. 

tions  in  the    shafts 

themselves,  to  which 

allusion  has  already 

been  made,  would  in 

any    case     causo    a 

movement  in  the  air 

from  B  to  E,  F  and 

D,   even  if  the  two 

columns  of  different 

height  did  not  exibt 

above  them,  and  in 

that  case    some   air  c 

would  find   its  way 

down  to  E  and  F;    but  by  putting  a  door  at  G,    somewhere 

between  B  and  D,  the  main  current  can  be  forced  to  proceed  by 

the  longer  road  and  ventilate  the  lower  workings.     If  air  is 

required  for  men  working  in  the  level  BD,  the   partition,  or 

door  G,  is  not  made  dose ;  then  part  of  the  main  current  takes 

the  shorter  road  from  B  to  D,  and  part  the  longer  road  from 

B  to  E,  F  and  D. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  shafts  which  are  usually  sunk  in 

working  veins,  and  differences  In  the  level  of  their  mouths,  natural 

currents  are  set  up  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  in 

working  beds,  where  a 
Fig.  572.  couple  of  pits  situated 

close  to  one  another  and 
at  the  same  level  have  to 

serve  as  the  sole  inlet 

,^», — «J   Qj^^  outlet  orifices.     For 

this  reason  natural  ven- 
tilation is  often  found 
to  provide  a  fairly  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  along 
the  main  course  of  the 
current,  and  the  miner 
has  merely  to  provide  for  the  ventilation  of  workings  in  the  form 
of  a  cul'de-aac,  such  as  ends,  rises,  and  winzes,  which  are  at  a 
distance  from  this  current. 

A  common  method  of  procedure  is  to  sink  winzes  at  frequent 
intervals ;  if  AB  and  CD  (Fig.  572)  represent  two  levels,  10  to  15 
fathoms  apart,  which  are  being  driven  from  A  to  B  and  C  to  D 
rehpectivelj,  we  will  suppose  that  a  ventilating  current  exists  as 
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shown  by  the  arrows.  B  and  D  are  blind  alleys,  so  to  say,  but 
so  Ion>2r  as  their  ends  B  and  D  are  not  far  from  the  main  dmught, 
they  may  be  sufficiently  ventilated  by  convection  currents,  set 
up  in  the  manner  explained  in  Fig.  561.  Soon,  however,  this 
mode  of  supplying  air  becomes  inadequate,  and  the  miner  estab- 
lishes another  communication  between  the  two  levels  by  a  fresh 
winze  or  rise  J  K ;  the  current  is  made  to  take  the  road  shown 
by  the  dotted  arrow,  if  a  stopping  of  some  kind  is  put  into  the 
winze  FE.  The  name  "  winze,"  sometimes  written  "  winds," 
suggests  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  intermediate  shaft  was  to 
furnish  air.  In  some  mines  winzes  are  sunk  at  fairly  regular 
intervals  of  30  fathoms;  of  course,  in  selecting  a  place  for  a 
winze,  preference  is  given  to  ore-bearing  parts  of  the  vein,  because 
the  cost  of  sinking  will  then  be  partly  or  wholly  repaid  by  the 
mineral  excavated.  Even  when  the  indications  at  the  top  may  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  ore  is  present  in  paying  quantities, 
the  winze  serves  to  prove  the  ground  and  sometimes  to  reveal 
unsuspected  sources  of  profit.  Winzes  may  be  said,  then,  to  have 
five  useful  purposes :  ventilation,  exploration,  st}irting-p)ints  for 
stoping,  shoots  for  ore  or  rubbish,  ladder-roads  for  the  miners. 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  devote  more  space  to  natural 
ventilation  than  the  coal -miner  would  think  it  deserves,  because 
it  is  the  method  by  which  the  trunk  ventilation  of  most  vein- 
mines  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  and  has  been  carried  on 
for  centuries.  Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  alive  to  its  two  weak 
points — viz.,  want  of  constancy  and  want  of  strength.  The  miner 
is  therefore  often  driven  to  seek  artificial  aid  in  order  to  make 
up  for  these  defects. 

ARTIFICIAL  VEKTILATIOK-.— Artificial  ventilation  is 
produced  either  by  (I.)  furnaces,  or  (II.)  machines. 

I.  FIJRlf  ACE  VENTILATION.— By  employing  a  furnace, 
the  miner  can  effect  an  artificial  difference  of  temperature  between 
two  columns  of  air  in  the  mine,  and  so  produce  a  current  similar 
to  the  natural  draughts  just  described. 

In  small  undertakings  a  fire  lit  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
upcast  shaft,  or  contained  in  an  iron  vessel  suspended  in  the  pit, 
suffices  to  create  a  current,  when  the  natural  ventilation  is  no 
J(>nger  adequate,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  external  atmospheit*. 
Fnm  hmali  beginnings  of  this  kind  has  developed  the  large 
und^rgl•ound  furnace,  which  is,  however,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
etudes,  coi*  fined  to  the  domain  of  the  coal-miner,  and  even  there  is 
being  gradually  replaced  by  fans.  My  description  may, therefore, 
be  extremely  brief.  The  ventilating  furnace  (Figs.  573,  574, 
575)  *  is  a  huge  fireplace  at  or  ne^r  the  bottom  of  the  upcast  shnfu 
over  which  is  led  either  all  the  air  of  the  mine,  or  a  part  of  it. 
The  air  heated  in  this  way  is  rendered  specifically  lighter,  and  the 

*  Ctillon,  Lectures  on  Mininfj^  vol,  li.,  plate  Ixxxvi. 
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weight  of  the  columti  of  cold  air  in  the  downcast  shaft  overcomes 
th&t  of  the  air  in  the  upcast  and  causes  it  to  ascend.  It  is  pre- 
cise]]' the  same  action  as  that  which  takes  place  with  the  usual 
domestic  fireplace  in  this  country,  the  chimney  playing  the  same 
part  as  the  upcast  shaft.  Cold  air  is  drawn  in  from  crevices 
around  the  doors  and  windows,  is  heated  by  the  fire,  and  ascends 
the  chimney. 

If  the  air  of  the  workings  is  charged  with  a  dangerous  proportion 
of  inflammable  gaa,  it  is  led  into  the  upcast  shaft  by  a  sped'tl 
drift — the  dumb  drift— at  a  point  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its 

Fio.  573- 


taking  fire.  In  this  case  the  air  in  the  rhaft  becomes  warmed  in 
its  upward  passage,  not  only  from  mixing  with  the  current  coming 
from  the  furnace,  but  also  by  absorbing  caloric  from  the  heated 
sides  of  the  pit. 

II.  UECHANICAL    VENTIIiATION.— The   methods    of 
mechanical  ventilation  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

(I)  Water biMt 
(3)  Steam  jet. 

!(1)  Reciprocal  ing. 
la.  Acling  by  diaplacement 
"""°'^|*.      „       „o..WhgJ(.™. 

(i)  The  ordinary  water  blast  is  a  very  simple  appliance ;  it  is 
the  well-known  tromp,  used  in  some  countiies  for  blowing  smiths' 
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forges.  A  stream  of  water  falls  down  a  pipe,  entangling  air 
drawn  in  by  lateral  holes,  and  drops  into  a  box  or  barrel  with  two 
orifices ;  these  are  so  arranged  that  the  air  shall  escape  by  one, 
under  a  slight  prepsure,  and  the  water  from  the  other.  The  ounient 
of  air  is  carried  by  square  pipes  made  of  boards,  or,  better,  by 
cylindrical  pipes  made  of  sheet  zinc,  to  the  place  where  ventilation 
is  required. 

The  fall  of  water  is  also  applied  by  Williams's  water-jet 
apparatus    (Fig.   576).      The   water   brought  down  in  a  pipe 

from  a  reservoir,  or  from  the 
Fig.  576.  riding  main  of  the  column  of 

pumps,  issues  in  the  form  of  a 
jet  from  a  nozzle,  and,  driving 
out  the  air  in  front  of  it,  draws 
in  air  behind.  The  water  is  let 
off  by  a  box  with  a  discharge 
designed,  like  that  of  the  tromp, 
to  givo  a  little  pressure,  whilst 
the  air-current  proceeds  through  a  series  of  pipes  to  the  ^  end  " 
or  other  working- place.  The  water-blast  has  the  merit  of  supply- 
ing a  stream  of  cool  moist  air  which  is  very  acceptable  where 
the  working-place  is  dry  and  dusty.  By  reversing  the  apparatus 
the  current  may  be  made  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction^  and 
the  "  end "  is  then  ventilated  by  having  its  foul  air  drawn  out 
and  replaced  by  an  inward  draught  along  the  level,  instead  of 
being  supplied  directly  with  fresh  air  from  the  outside  or  from 
the  main  ventilating  current. 

(2)  A  steam  jet  may  be  applied,  like  a  jet  of  water,  to  create 
an  exhaust  and  to  draw  out  the  foul  air.  For  instance,  we  will 
suppose  that  during  the  sinking  of  a  nhaft  the  air-pipe  in  Fig.  569 
fails  to  act  in  an  adequate  manner,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  agent  desires  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs  by  some  cheap  and  temporary  eicpedient.  If  he  brings 
a  pipe  from  the  boiler  of  the  winding  engine  to  the  upright 
ventilating  pipe,  and  provides  it  with  a  nozzle  pointing  upwards, 
he  can  speedily  and  at  small  expense  produce  an  upward 
current  by  turning  on  steam.  The  steam  jet  drives  air  in  front 
of  it  up  the  pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  warms  it  slightly.  The 
exhausting  effect  produced  in  this  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe 
is  sufficient,  in  small  sinkingR,  to  draw  out  all  the  foul  air. 

A  draught  may  be  produced  in  an  upcast  shaft  by  a  ring  at 
the  bottom,  from  which  issue  a  number  of  jets  of  steam.  Such  a 
mode  of  ventilation  may  be  useful  in  cases  of  emergency. 

(3)  Air  Pumps. — Mechanical  ventilation  on  a  large  scale  is 
always  effected  bv  some  kind  of  air  pump,  and  generally  by  one 
which  has  a  rotary  action. 

(i)  Among  the  pumps  which  have  a  reciprocating  action,  the 
otdinary   air  compressor  must   be    named  first,  as   its   utility 
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as  a  ventilating  agent  is  great.  The  air  escaping  from  boring 
or  other  machines  renders  good  service  in  driving  out  foul 
gases  generated  in  the  workings,  and  there  is  the  advantage  that, 
after  blasting,  a  powerful  stream  of  air  can  be  turned  on  for  a 
short  time  so  as  to  sweep  out  the  noxious  fumes  completely. 
Even  where  the  ground  is  soft  and  no  machine  drill  required,  it 
is  easy  to  bring  in  air  from  the  n  ain  by  a  line  of  smaller  pipes, 
and  turn  on  a  fresh  current  when  needed.  In  one  sense  it  is 
very  uneconomical  to  bring  air  to  a  pressure  of  60  or  70  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  for  ventilating  purposes  only;  but  where 
compressing  machinery  is  always  at  hand  for  working  underground 
engines,  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  waj^teful  of  a  cheap  power 
at  the  surface  than  to  go  to  the  greater  expense  of  having  a  boy 
or  a  man  to  work  a  fan. 

In  a  long  level  driven  by  boring  machinery,  with  its  '^  end '' 
far  removed  from  the  main  ventilating  current,  the  smoke 
produced  by  blasting,  though  driven  away  from  the  actual 
working  face,  still  hangs  about  for  a  time,  and  pollutes  the 
atmosphere  which  the  miner  has  to  breathe  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  diaw  away  the  foul 
gases  as  soon  as  they  have  been  produced,  and  prevent  their 
mixing  with  the  air  of  the  level.  With  compressed  air  at 
his  command,  the  miner  can 
esfiWj   work    an    aspirator    of  Fig.  577. 

some  kind,  such  as  KOrting's, 


or  the  somewhat  similar  con-      4^^-  -  :''y^^^^^^^^M/J/Z^^:^^z-.M<^ 
trivance  of   Mr.   Teague  (Fig. 


577).  The  ordinary  air-main 
for  bringing  in  the  compressed 
air  working  the  boiing  ma- 
chinery is  shown  at  the  bottom 
of  the  level,  with  the  piece  of  flexible  hope  at  the  end.  The 
boring  machine  has  been  removed  and  the  air  shut  off  from  the 
hose;  by  turning  another  cock,  it  passes  up  the  upright  piece 
of  pipe  and  rushes  out  of  the  nozzle  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  that  of  the  drivage.  This  has  a  powerful  exhausting  effect, 
and  the  "  end  "  can  be  cleared  of  smoke  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Hartz  blower  (o^im^  TnooAtTie,  Cornwall) (Figs.  578  and  579) 
is  an  air  pump  of  simple  construction  which  can  be  made  up  by 
any  mine  carpenter.  It  consists  of  two  round  or  rectangular 
boxes,  one  fitting  inside  the  other,  and  moved  up  and  down  by 
being  connected  to  the  main  rod  of  the  pumps ;  the  upper  box 
has  a  valve  at  the  top,  and  the  lower  box  is  provided  with  a  pipe 
also  having  its  valve.  The  lower  box  is  partly  filled  with  water 
so  as  to  make  an  airtight  connection.  With  the  valves  arranged 
as  shown  in  Fig.  579,  the  machine  will  act  as  an  exhausting 
pump  and  draw  out  the  foul  nir;  if  the  play  of  the  valves  is 
reversed  it  acts  as  a  blower.  _,  r-   • 
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Struv6's  ventilator  is  a  gigantic  doubl»«cting  machine  of  this 
class,  BO  c(»istnicted  that  it  draws  air  from  the  mine  during  the 
down  stroke  as  well  as  during  the  up  stroke. 

(ii)  a.  A  mong  the  rotai-y  air  pumps  acting  by  displacement  may 
be  mentioned  Roots'a  ventilator,  of  which  various  sizes  are  made, 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  a  large  mine  or 
merely  to  those  of  a  single  "  end." 

This  air  machine  (Fig.  580)  consists  essentially  of  two  similar 
pistone  upon  parallel  Bhaft>>,  revolving  in  a  casing,  but  without 
actually  touching  each  other  or  the  casing.  The  clearance  in  a. 
large  ventilator  is  under  J  inch.     The  pistons  are  of  such  a  shnpo 

Fio.  578.     Fia.  579.  Fra.  sSa 


that  a  definite  volume  of  air  is  drawn  in  or  forced  out  by  each 
half-revolution.  As  the  pistons  are  always  kept  in  pcsition  by 
gearing,  there  is  no  fear  of  one  coming  in  contact  with  the 
other. 

(ii)  6.  Centrifligol  TentUatora  or  Fans.— This  class  includes 
all  the  most  important  ventilators  in  use  at  the  present  day. 
They  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  the  current  ia  produced 
by  blades  or  vaoes  fixed  to  a  shaft,  revolving  at  a  high  speed. 
The  air  lying  between  them  ia  whirled  round  and  flies  offtangen- 
tially  at  the  tips,  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.  The  space  occupied  by 
this  air  is  at  once  filled  by  supplies  coming  in  at  the  centre,  and 
the  process  goes  on  continuously.  The  centrifugal  ventilates  or 
fans  are  generally  used  as  exhausters — that  is  to  say,  they  are 
nri-anged  eo  as  tosuck  air  out  of  the  mine,  instead  of  forcing  it  in. 
They  can  claim  the  merit  of  great  simplicity,  and  of  being  capable 
of  withdriiwin^  very  large  volumes  of  air. 
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Four  fcype^  of  fans  very  largely  used  in  this  country  at  the  present 
day  are  the  following :  Capell,  Guibal,  Schiele  and  Waddle. 

The  Capell  fan  (Figs.  581  and  582)  consists  of  two  concentric 
cylindrical  chambers,  each  provided  with  six  curved  vanes  or 
bladas,  the  convex  sides  of  which  are  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  rotation.  The  cylindrical  shell  or  drum,  6,  between  the  two 
sets  of  vanes  contains  openings,  or  portholes,  d  d,  allowing  the  air 
to  pass  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  chambers.  There  is  one 
such  opening  between  every  two  vanes.  The  air  contained 
between  any  two  of  the  inner  vanes,  c,  is  thrown  out  by  centri- 
fugal force  when  the  fan  revolves,  and  passes  at  a  high  velocity 
into  the  corresponding  outer  chamber.  Here  it  is  supposed  to 
strike  against  the  concave  vane,  and  give  back  to  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  impulse  received  from  the  inner  chamber.  The 
object  of  the  inventor  of  this  and  of  other  fans  is  to  discharge 

Fig.  582. 


the  air  with  the  least  possible  velocity,  for  velocity  imparted  to  the 
outgoing  air  means  work  done  to  no  purpose,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
diminution  of  the  useful  effect  of  the  power  employed  in  driving. 
The  advantage  claimed  for  the  fan  is  that  it  succeeds  in  elTect- 
ing  this  object  even  when  driven  at  a  high  speed,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  can  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  spite  of  its  com- 
paratively small  diameter.  The  smallness  of  the  fan  of  course 
reduces  its  first  cost.  It  is  not  only  capable  of  withdrawing  large 
quantities  of  air,  but  also  of  effecting  a  considerable  diminution 
of  pressure. 

The  fan  m»y  be  made  with  an  inlet  on  one  side  only  or  with  an 
inlet  on  both  sides.  It  runs  in  a  spiral  casing,  not  fitting  closely, 
which  gradually  gives  a  larger  and  larger  outlet  for  the  air  and 
then  finally  discharges  it  into  an  expanding  chimney.  Figs.  58 1  and 
582  show  a  double  inlet  fan,  a  being  the  close  vertical  diaphragm 
separating  it  into  two  parts.  A  spe  ial  passage  {fan  drift)  brings' 
the  air  from  the  upcast  shaft  to  the  ventilator,  which  is  set  in 
motion  by  a  belt  driven  by  the  fly-wheel  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
engines. 

These  fans  are  made  of  diameters  varying  from  8  to  1 5  feet ; 
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the  width  of  the  small  ones  is  7  feet,  that  of  the  largest  ii|  feet ; 
they  are  driven  at  speeds  varying  from  180  revolutions  per 
minute  in  the  case  of  the  largest  fans,  to  300  in  the  case  of  the 
smallest.  (Jnder  these  conditions  the  smallest  fan  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  passing  a  volume  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute,  with  a  diminution  of  pressure  {water-gaiige)  of  2}  inches, 
whilst  the  large  fan  moves  the  enormous  quantity  of  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  The  power  required  is  estimated  at  60  I.H.P.  in 
one  case  and  180  in  the  other. 

The  GuihaL  fan,  brought  to  us  from  Belgium  (Fig.  583),  has 
deservedly  been  a  favourite  for  many  yeai's.    It  is  a  fan  with  eight 

or   ten    straight 
Fio.  583.  blades,    which    are 

not  set  radially.  An 
important  peculia- 
rity, introduced  by 
Guibal  and  since 
copied  by  others,  is 
the  expanding  stack 
or  chimney,  which 
gradually  lessens 
the  velocity  of  the 
air  as  it  travels 
towards  the  point 
of  discharge  into 
the  outer  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  slid- 
ing shutter,  a.  The 
shutter  enables  the 
opening  of  the  fan- 
casing  into  the  ex- 
panding chimney  to 
be  regulated  at  pleasure :  if  this  opening  is  too  big,  eddies  are 
formed  and  air  re-enters  the  fan ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opening 
is  too  restricted,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  force  is  required  to 
work  the  fan,  and  the  air  escapes  with  too  great  velocity.  By 
careful  regulation  the  best  possible  eflTect  is  attained. 

The  regulating  shutter  has  been  greatly  improved  by  Messrs. 
Walker  Brothers  of  Wigan,  who  make  the  opening  in  the  form  of 
an  inverted  V,  with  the  object  of  producing  a  gradual  instead  of  a 
sudden  change  as  each  blade  passes  into  the  enclosed  part  of 
the  casing.  The  consequence  is  that  the  amount  of  vibration  is 
greatly  reduced  and  the  fan  rendered  nearly  noiseless.  They 
build  their  fans  entirely  of  ircm  or  steel. 

Guibal  fans  are  made  of  diameters  varying  from  20  to  46  feet, 
and  widths  varying  from  6  to  1 3  feet.  Fans  30  feet  in  diameter 
ai-e  usually  driven  at  a  speed  of  about  sixty  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  the  large  fans  of  40  to  46  feet  at  fifty  revolutions. 
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The  Schide  fan  is  Bomewhat  like  the  Guibal.  It  has  the  same 
expanding  cbimney,  but  the  blades  are  curved  and  the  casing  is 
not  close  {Fig.584};  betddes, 

the  width  of  the  blades  b  Fio.  5S4. 

not  the  same  throughout. 
The  blade  is  widest  in  the 
middle,  and  tben  it  de- 
creBsea  both  towards  the 
centre  of  the  fan  and  to- 
wards the  tips.  It  is  a 
small  fan  compared  with 
the  Guiba),  the  diameter 
varying  from  5  to  20  feet, 
width  from  i  to  3  feet. 
The  speed  of  driving  is  500  1 
revolutions  per  minute  for 
the  smallest  fans  and  1 10  per  minute  for  the  largest.  The  air 
is  always  taken  in  on  both  sides. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  Waddie  fan,  which  differs  from  those  just 
described  by  running  open — that  is  to  say,  it  ia  not  enclosed  in  any 
exlemal  casing  (Fig.  585).  It  is  a  very  flat  hollow  truncated 
cone,  with  the  base  closed  and  a  central  opening  on  the  other 


side.  Originally  the  blades  a  b  were  curved,  as  shown  in  the  fii^re, 
but  latterly  they  have  been  made  radial ;  c  c  are  some  of  the 
outer  plates.  The  air  P^s^w  ii^  ^^  th^  centre  and  is  discharged 
at  the  circumference.  These  fans  are  made  with  a  diameter 
of  30  to  45  feet.     A  recent  improvement  is  the  addition  of  a 
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divergent  outlet — in  other  words,  the  two  rims  projecting  beyond 
the  blades  are  inclined  outwards.  The  velocity  of  the  air  leaving 
the  fan  is  thus  lowered,  and  less  power  is  required  for  driving. 
A  Waddle  fan,  described  by  Mr.  Walton  Brown,*  had  the  following 
dimensions : 

Diameter  to  periphery  of  diverjrent  outlet 

,,       of  the  extremities  of  tbe  blades 

,,           ,,     inlet  nog                          . 
Width  at  outlet 


Ft 

fiU 

-          36 

4 

35 

0 

13 

6 

I 

14 

2 

2i 

,,       „  periphery  of  fan 

The  Waddle,  like  the  Guibal,  is  a  slow-running  fnn,  which  can 
be  driven  directly  from  the  engine  without  the  aid  of  belts  or 
gearing. 

Professor  Luptonf  has  designed  a  fan,  which  he  calls  the 
Medium  fan,  in  which  he  considers  that  he  has  brought 
together  the  good  points  both  of  the  large  fans,  such  as  the 
Guibal  and  the  Waddle,  and  of  the  small  fans,  such  as  the 
Schiele  and  the  Capell.     It  is  from  15  to  25  feet  in  diameter. 

TESTING-  THE  QUALITY  OE  THE  AIB.— In  a  well- 
regulated  mine  the  manager  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  air  circulating  in  the  workings,  and 
the  efficiency,  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  of  the  machinery 
employed  for  ventilation. 

A  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  air  is  necessary  for  two 
reasons  :  it  may  contain  gases  capable  of  causing  accidents  by 
explosion  or  suffocation,  or  it  may  be  polluted  by  gaseous  and 
other  impurities  likely  to  injure  the  health  of  the  men  who  have 
to  breathe  it. 

Fire-damp. — ^Though  ore  and  stone  miners  are  rarely  exposed 
to  any  danger  from  fire-damp,  exceptional  cases  arise  in  which  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  emitted  naturally  or  formed  artificially  in 
mines,  as  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  miner  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
means  employed  in  testing  for  fire-damp,  even  if  he  is  not  going 
to  manage  a  colliery.  However,  the  subject  must  be  treatiod 
briefly,  and  the  student  desirous  of  further  information  may 
be  referred  to  treatises  on  coal -mining. 

Indications  of  flre-damp  are  afforded  by  the  singing  noise  made 
by  the  gas  if  it  is  issuing  forth  in  large  quantities  from  moist  coal, 
by  its  bubbling  up  in  water,  and  by  the  cracking  noise  of  bubbles 
as  they  burst ;  but  its  presence  is  commonly  detected  by  its  effect 
upon  the  flame  of  a  lamp  burning  oil,  benzine,  alcohol,  or  hydrogen. 
The  additional  brilliancy  which  it  imparts  to  a  platinum  wire  made 
incandescent  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  may  also  be 
employed  as  a  test,  or  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  a  measured 

*  "  Waddle  Patent  (1890)  Fan."  Trans.  Fed,  Inst.  M.  E.,  vol.  ii..  1890- 

91.  P-  173- 
t  Notes  on  the  Medium  Ftin,  Proc  Fed.  Inst.  M.  E,^  vol.  i.,  1890,  p.  65. 
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quantity  of  air,  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  red-hot  palladium  or 
platinum  wire,  causing  combustion. 

The  lamp  employed  should  be  a  safety  lamp,  for  fear  that  an 
accidental  ignition  of  the  gas  should  cause  an  explosion.  A  fevr 
safety  lamps  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  They  are  fed 
with  vegetable  or  mineral  oil,  or  with  a  mixture  of  them.  In  test- 
ing for  "'gas,"  the  wick  is  drawn  down  until  the  yellow  flame  almost 
disappeai-8,  and  the  lamp  is  held  in  the  place  where  the  fire-damp 
is  supposed  to  be  present;  on  account  of  its  specific  lightness 
it  lodges  against  the  roof,  and  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  found.  If  fire-damp  is  present  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  its  combustion  produces  a  pale  blue  ''cap"  (halo, 
or  aureola)  around  the  little  flame,  and  the  greater  the  proportion 
of  fii-e-damp,  the  higher  the  cap.  According  to  Professor 
Gralloway  *  2  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  in  the  air  will  give  an  exceed- 
ingly faint  cap  |  inch  high,  whilst  4  per  cent,  gives  a  conical  cap 
^  to  I  inch  high.  If  a  lamp  fed  with  benzine  is  used,  the  phe- 
nomena are  plainer.  The  appearances  of  the  flame  burning 
in  mixtures  of  air  and  marsh-gas  of  different  proportions  are 
well  represented  by  coloured  plat^  in  a  report  made  by  Professors 
Kreischer  and  Winkler, t  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Austrian 
Fire-damp  Commission.  J  With  i  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  there 
is  a  faint  aureola,  and  with  2  per  cent,  it  is  plain,  conical  at  the 
top  and  f  inch  (10  mm.)  high  ;  when  the  proportion  is  increased 
to  3  per  cent.,  there  is  a  well-defined  cap  |  inch  (20  mm.)  high. 
By  using  a  dead-black  background,  it  is  ckimed  that  Ash  worth's 
modified  benzoliue  safety-lamp  §  will  give  a  distinct  cap  ^  inch  high 
with  ^  per  cent,  of  fire-damp. 

The  blue  non-luminous  flame  of  alcohol  enables  still  smaller 
quantities  of  fire-damp  to  be  made  known,  and  the  Pieler  lamp  || 

*  **0n  the  Fire-damp  Cap,"  IVoe.  South  Wale$  Inst.  Eng,,  vol.  x.,  1876-7, 
p.  290. 

t  **  (JntcrsachuDgen  fiber  Sicherheitslampen,"  Jahrh.  f.  d.  Berg-  und 
Huttenwesen  im  K.  Saduen,  1884,  p.  54,  and  plates  ii.  to  vi. 

%  Verhandlungen  der  Gentrtdcomitis  der  dsterreichischen  Commission  zun 
Ermitthing  der  zweckmdssigsten  JSicherheUsmetassregeln  gegen  die  Explosion, 
schlagender  Wetter  in  Bergwerken,  3  Heft.  Vienna,  1890,  plates  ii.  and  iii., 
p.  225. 

§  Clowes,  '*  Oo  the  Application  of  the  Hydrogen  Flame  in  an  ordinary 
B^fety-lamp  to  the  Detection  and  Measurement  of  Fire-damp,'*  JProc 
Boy,  SoCj  vol.  11.  1892,  p.  90. 

|]  Pieler,  Ueter  einfaehe  Methoden  zwr  Unlersvchung  der  Orubentoetter, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  1883.  Kreischer  and  Winkler,  op.  eU.,  p.  77.  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster.  *'  On  the  Pieler  Lamp  lor  indicating  small  quantities  of  Fire- 
damp,'* Trans.  Oeol.  Soe.  Manchester,  voL  xvii,  1884,  p.  252.  Broockmann. 
'*  Uiitersuchung  der  dnrch  Sampfgas  hervorffebracbtPD  Erscheinungen 
der  Pieler-Lampe,*'  Anlagen  zum  Bfaupt-Berichte  der  Preussischen  Scmag' 
wetter  Commisston,  vol.  i.,  p.  129,  vol.  iii.,  p.  167,  and  plates.  Walton  Brown, 
**  The  Pieler  Spirit-lamp  as  a  Fire>damp  Indicator,"  Trans.  N,  E.  Inst, 
M.  E.j  voL  xxzviii.,  1890,  p.  177  and  plates.  Austrian  Fire-damp  Cook 
missioD,  cp.  eit.t  plate  iv. 
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is  based  upon  this  fact.  It  begins  to  indicate  with  j  per  cent, 
of  fire-damp,  and  even  with  i  per  cent,  the  cap  or  aureola  is 
2  to  2^  inches  high,  and  clearly  recognisable;  with  i  per  cent, 
it  is  nearly  4  inches  hiffh, 

Chesneau  *  obtains  a  plainer  and  more  brilliant  cap  by  adding 
a  little  nitrate  of  copper  and  an  organic  chloride  to  the  alcohol, 
and  Stokes  has  introduced  the  improvement  of  combining  a 
detachable  alcohol-reservoir  with  an  ordinary  safety-lamp,  and 
so  enabling  the  official  to  test  with  the  oil  or  the  spint  flame  at 
pleasure. 

Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  pointed  out  the  value  of  the  hydrogen 
flame  as  a  fire-damp  indicator  in  a  report  to  the  French  Fire-damp 
Commission,  and  Pieler  made  use  of  it  for  testing  samples  of  mine 
air  which  were  brought  to  a  laboratory  at  the  surface.  Quite 
recently  Prof.  Clowes  f  has  constructed  a  hydrogen  lamp  sufficiently 
portable  for  use  underground  in  the  woridng  places  themselves. 
The  lamp  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  bum  either  an  illuminat- 
ing oil  or  hydrogen  as  required.  A  little  tube  is  brought  up  through 
the  oil  reservoir,  and,  on  turning  a  cock,  a  jet  of  hydrogen  issues 
forth  close  to  the  ordinary  oil  flama  It  ignites  at  once,  and 
the  wick  of  the  oil  flame  is  pulled  down  tiU  it  goes  out;  the 
non-luminous  hydrogen  flame  now  serves  as  a  delicate  indicator. 
The  oil  flame  is  relighted  from  the  hydrogen  flame  when  the 
testing  is  concluded,  and  the  gas  is  then  turned  off.  The  cap 
with  {  per  cent,  of  fire-damp  is  |  inch  (17  mm.)  high,  and  with 
I  per  cent,  it  is  |  inch  (22  mm.)  high.  The  hydrogen  is  contained 
in  a  small  steel  cylinder  which  can  be  attached  to  the  lamp  in  the 
form  of  a  handle. 

The  combination  of  a  very  delicate  testing  apparatus  with  the 
ordinary  lamp  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  official  to  do 
his  work  with  one  lamp  instead  of  two. 

Liveing'sj:  patent  gas  indicator  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
fine  platinum  wire,  made  red-hot  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
current,  will  glow  with  greater  brilliancy  when  there  is  fire- 
damp present  in  the  atmosphere  than  when  there  is  none. 
This  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  heat  given  off  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fire-damp  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wire; 
and  the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  the  wire  will  glow.  The 
increase  in  brilliancy  corresponding  to  a  given  percentage  of  fire- 

*  "  Notes  BUT  nn  Douvel  iDdicateur  de  grisou  ;  "  "  Esj^ais  effectu^sdans  les 
mines  avec  riDdicateur  de  grisou  de  G.  Chesneau ;  *'  *'  Inhtruction  pour 
Temploi  de  rindicateur  de  grisou  de  6.  Chesneau,"  Ann.  des  AtineSf  Paris, 
1892  and  1893.     Comptes-rendtu  Soc  Ind.  Min.,  1894,  p.  25. 

t "  On  the  Application  of  the  Hydrogen  Flame  in  an  ordinair  Safety- 
lamp  to  the  Detection  and  Meaijurement  of  Fire  damp,"  iVoe.  ioy.  Soc., 
vol.  ll,  1892,  p.  90. 

t  Liveing,  On  an  Instrument  for  the  Detection  and  Measurement  of  Inflam- 
mable Oas  in  the  Atmosphere  of  Mines.  L.  Clark,  Muirhead  and  Co.,  Webt- 
miubter,  London,  1S81. 
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damp  is  measured  by  a  small    photometer,  which  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  tigure. 

8haw's  apparatus  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  determining  the 
limits  of  inflammability  of  gaseous  mixtures,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  degree  of  dilation  which  renders  the 
mixture  just  capable  of  being  ignited.  It  consists  of  two  main 
parts,  an  ingenious  mixing  apparatus  and  an  exploding  chamber. 
By  the  aid  of  the  first,  a  mixture  of  pure  air  with  inflammable 
gas,  or  with  mine  air,  can  be  prepared  in  any  desired  proportions, 
and  then  driven  into  a  cylinder,  where  it  meets  with  a  naked  flame. 
If  the  mixture  contains  a  suflicient  proportion  of  inflammable  gas 
to  explode,  a  loose  stopper  is  bluwn  out  and  strikes  a  bell,  giving 
an  audible  signal.  By  making  a  succession  of  experiments,  the 
exact  volume  of  mine  air  required  to  bring  a  known  mixture  of 
gas  and  air  to  the  ignition  point  can  be  ascertained,  and  from  this 
the  percentage  of  flre-damp  is  determined.  Samples  of  mine  air 
can  thus  be  tested  at  the  surface  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
accuracy  by  any  intelligent  foreman. 

Carbonic  Acid. — Two  evils  are  feared  from  the  presence  of  this 
gas  in  the  atmosphere  of  mines — either  sufibcation  when  the  pro- 
portion is  large,  or  injury  to  health  when  the  proportion  is  smaller. 
If  the  gas  is  issuing  from  the  rocks,  it  settles  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  excavation  in  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity,  and  men  have 
been  asphyxiated  by  descending  into  shafts  or  wells  in  which  the 
gas  had  accumulated  without  their  knowledge.  Where  danger  of 
this  kind  may  be  apprehended — for  instance,  in  mines  known  to 
be  liable  to  emissions  of  carbonic  acid,  or  in  the  case  of  old  work- 
ings that  have  not  been  recently  entered,  the  usual  test  is 
lowering  a  lighted  candle.  If  the  candle  is  found  to  bum 
brightly,  it  is  concluded  that  there  will  be  no  danger  in  making 
the  descent ;  if  it  goes  out,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  is  untit  to 
support  combustion  and  human  life ;  if  it  burns  dimly,  there  is 
need  for  the  greatest  caution. 

The  ore  and  stone  miner  also  relies  upon  the  candle  for  testing 
the  air  of  his  working  place,  in  cases  where  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  falls  very  far  short  of  that  required  to  produce  sufib- 
cation. He  is  apt  to  consider  that  if  the  candle  burns  freely  when 
held  upright,  and  does  not  go  out  when  moved  quicklv  from  side 
to  side,  the  ventilation  must  be  good.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  states  in 
his  report  to  Lord  Kinnaird's  Commission  *  that  this  is  a  fallacy, 
and  he  considers  that  the  candle  test  affords  no  distinct  sign  that 
the  air  is  bad,  until  the  impurities  have  reached  an  amoiint  beyond 
the  maximum  which  is  consii-.tent  with  good  ventilation.  Thus, 
the  candle  affords  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  J  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  ;  if  the  percentage  is  greater  than  this  he  says  that 
men  should  not  be  allowed  to  work,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
''it  follows  therefore  that  the  candle,  as  used,  is  only  valuable 

*  Op.  cU.    Appendix  B.  p.  254. 
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when  the  air  is  so  bad  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  it." 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  dwelling  rooms 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  0'o6  or  0*07  per  cent.,  and 
agrees  with  Pettenkofer,*  who  lays  down  c  i  per  cent,  of  the  gas 
as  the  beginning  of  decidedly  bad  ventilation.  The  latter  says : 
'*  A  series  of  examinations  have  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  in  1000  volumes  of  room  air  indicates 
the  limits  which  divide  good  from  bad  air.  This  is  now  generally 
adopted  and  practically  proved,  always  provided  that  man  is  the 
only  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  space  in  question."  Other  good 
authorities  f  write  to  the  same  effect. 

Quch  small  percentages  of  carbonic  acid,  which  are  wholly 
unrecognisable  by  the  candle  test,  can  be  readily  detected  and 
easily  measured  by  methods  which  are  quite  within  the  powers  of 
an  ordinary  mine  agent. 

Angu8  ^mitJhs  Proceaa  — The  fii-st  process  is  one  proposed  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  X  ^^  1^64 — viz.,  shaking  a  known  quantity  of 
lime-water  with  a  known  volume  of  air,  and  observing  whether 
there  is  sufficient  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  to  neutralise  the  lime. 
The  only  alteration  I  propose  is  the  use  of  phenolphthalein  as  an 
indicator,  instead  of  turmeric  paper  or  ]X)solic  acid. 

The  necessary  apparatus  consists  simply  of : 

1.  One  8-oz.  bottle  and  cork. 

2.  One  5-oz.  bottle  and  cork. 

3.  One  bottle  of  lime-water  with  excess  of  lime. 

4.  One  pipette  or  measure  holding  \  oz. 

5.  Foar  ^-oz.  bottles  corked. 

6.  One  ^-oz.  bottle  containing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol- 

phthalein. 

7.  One  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  about  a  foot  long. 

According  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  lime-water  is  fairly  constant 
in  strength,  and  sufficiently  so  for  his  process  of  air-testing. 
After  the  bottle  (No.  3)  has  been  well  shaken  up  several  times 
with  the  excess  of  lime,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  till 
it  is  quite  clear.  ^  ounce  of  it  is  measured  exactly,  and  poured 
into  the  5ounce  bottle,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  distilled  water 
or  boiled  rain  water.  This  gives  a  solution  of  one-tenth  the 
strength  of  the  original  lime-water.  Add  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
solution  of  phenolphthalein,  and  the  lime-water  at  once  assumas 

*  Tlie  Relations  oftJie  Air  totlie  Clothes  ice  WeoTf  the  Ilmise  we  LAve  in,  and 
the  Soil  we  Dwell  on.  Abridged  and  translated  by  AugUbtus  Hess.    London, 

1873. 

t  Parkes  and  de  Chaumont,   *'  A  Manual,  of  Practical  Hygiene^"^  6th 

edition,  London,    1883,  p.    153.    Mejmott  Tidy,   "  Handbook   of  Modern 

Clwrnistry,^"  London,  1878,  p.  102. 

*  Op.  dt.  Appendix  B,  p.  239.  0.  Le  Neve  Foster,  "  On  One  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith's  Methods  of  Testing  Air,**  Trans,  Min.  Assoc,  and  l%utt. 
Corn.^  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  p.  40. 
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a  beautiful  pink  colour,  which  remains  so  long  as  there  is  any 
lime  un- neutralised.  This  dilute  lime-water  is  now  of  a 
strength  that  ^  ounce  of  it  will  neutralise  the  carbonic  acid  in 
an  8-ounce  bottle,*  if  the  air  in  it  contains  ^  per  cent,  of  this  gas 
by  volume.  This  percentage  has  been  proposed  as  a  standard 
which  should  not  be  exceeded. 

In  order  to  make  a  test,  fill  the  8-ounce  bottle  with  the  air 
of  the  place,  by  sucking  out  its  contents  with  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tube,  of  course  takins:  special  care  not  to  breathe  into 
it  afterwards ;  then  add  ^  ounce  of  dilute  lime-water,  cork  the 
bottle  and  shake  it.  It  the  pink  colour  disappears,  the  air 
contains  more  than  ^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  ;  if  the  colour 
is  not  discharged,  the  air  contains  less  than  that  amount.  If 
the  colour  fades  slowly,  and  does  not  finally  vanish  until  after  a 
great  deal  of  shaking,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  percentage  of 
carbonic  acid  does  not  greatly  exceed  |,  whereas  if  the  disappear- 
ance is  rapid  after  a  few  shakes,  the  contrary  of  course  is  the  case. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  accuracy  of  the  process  depends 
upon  the  precision  with  which  the  solution  is  measured,  and  for 
this  puipose  a  pipette,  or  a  burette,  will  do  better  than  a 
graduated  glass  cup.  I  think  it  best  to  carry  each  separate  ^ 
ounce  of  lime-water  in  its  own  bottle,  and  it  is  well  to  see  by  actual 
measurements  that  ^  ounce  can  be  poured  from  the  little  bottle, 
for  a  few  drops  always  remain  behind. 

However,  even  if  all  precautions  are  taken,  the  observations 
cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  Dr.  Hesse's  method  (p.  505)  in  accuracy, 
because  changes  of  temperature  and  pressure  alter  the  weight 
of  the  air  contained  in  the  8-ounce  bottle.  Luckily  in  the  case 
of  mines,  the  two  sources  of  error  act  in  opposite  directions, 
and  sometimes  may  neutralise  each  other,  the  tendency  to  expand, 
owing  to  increased  temperature,  being  counteracted  by  a  greater 
barometric  pressure  due  to  the  depth  of  the  mine. 

A  leather  case  containing  an  8-ounce  bottle  and  four  half- 
ounces  of  lime-water,  by  means  of  which  four  tests  can  be  made, 
measures  only  7^  inches  by  3  J  inchas  by  2|  inches,  and  is  sufiiciently 
portable  to  be  easily  earned,  even  when  climbing  up  "  rises  "  or 
**  stopes." 

Lunge'a  Apparatus. — Instead  of  simply  deciding  whether  or  no 
the  carbonic  acid  exceeds  the  proposed  standard  of  0*25  per  cent,  by 
volume,  it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  ascertain  the  precise 
amount  of  the  impurity.  This  can  be  done  by  Dr.  Lunge's  f  little 
apparatus  which  I  described  some  years  ago.  J     The  method  was 

*  The  exact  size  should  be  8^  oz.,  the  volume  of  air  being  7|}  oz., 
because  the  lime-water  occupies  ^  oz.  ;  but  an  ordinary  8-oz.  bottle  is 
near  enoncrh  for  the  purpose. 

t  Zur  Fntge  der  yerUitation^  Zurich,  1877. 

:t  G.  Le  Neve  Foster,  *'  On  Dr.  Anjfus  Smith's  Method  of  Testing  the  Air 
of  Mine»  and  Dwcllihg-honses,*'  Ann.  Rej>.  Min,  Avsoc.  Corn,  and  Devon 
for  iS82,  p.  7. 
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originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,*  and  his  process  consisted 
in  pumping  the  air  of  the  working  place  through  lime-water  until 
a  known  standard  of  milkiness  or  opacity  of  the  solution  was 
attained.  Bad  air  would  cause  the  standard  amount  of  opacity 
with  very  few  strokes  of  the  pump,  whilst  good  air  required  many. 
I  now  find  it  convenient  to  use  lime-water  of  known  strength,  and 
to  go  on  with  the  pumpings  until  the  pink  colour  given  by  phenol- 
phthalein  is  discharged.  This  method  is,  I  consider,  more 
accurate  than  endeavouring  to  reach  the  proposed  standard  of 
milkiness. 

Dr.  Lunge's  apparatus  consists  (Fig.  586)  of  a  No.  i,  or 
I -ounce,  flexible  ball-syringe  A,  connected  by  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tube  B,  with  the  bent  glass  tube  D;  at  the  point  C  a 
slit  about  §  inch  long  is  cut  in  the  tube  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 


Fia.  586. 


Fig.  587. 


This  acts  as  a  valve.  The  tube  D  passes  very  little  beyond 
the  cork  of  the  bottle  E,  which  holds  about  two  ounces.  F  is 
a  tube  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom,  connected  by  a  small 
piece  of  india-rubber  pipe  with  the  valve-tube  G,  shown  on 
a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  587.  It  is  simply  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  with 
a  ring  made  of  indi^i-rubber  tube,  supporting  a  glass  valve.  The 
top  part  of  the  valve  is  fiat,  not  spherical,  and  it  allows  free 
passage  of  the  air  when  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure. 

If  you  squeeze  the  ball  A,  supposing  the  bottle  partly  full  of 
water,  the  valve  in  G  rises  and  prevents  any  escape  of  liquid,  and 
the  air  rushes  out  at  C.  On  allowing  the  ball  A  to  expand  again, 
the  slit  0  closes,  air  enters  through  G,  and  bubbles  up  from  the 
bottom  of  F  into  the  bottle. 

In  order  to  make  the  bottle  as  portable  as  possible,  I  prefer  to 
use  one  piece  of  tube  containing  the  valve  instead  of  having  a 
separate  valve-tube  as  shown ;  however,  this  is  a  mere  detail  of 
tninor  importance. 

Op  cit.f  p.  238. 
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Half  an  ounce  of  lime-water  or  baryta- water  of  known  strength, 
and  coloured  pink  by  phenolphthalein,  is  put  into  the  bottle ;  the 
baU  is  squeezed  and  allowed  to  expand,  and  a  definite  volume  of 
air  is  drawn  into  the  apparatus.  A  good  shaking  is  given,  and 
continued  long  enough  to  cause  the  absorption  of  all  the  carbonic 
acid  by  the  solution.  This  process  of  squeezing  the  ball  and 
shaking  the  bottle  is  repeated  until  the  pink  colour  is  discharged, 
and  knowing  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the  volume  of  air 
passed  through,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  air. 

Lunge  reckons  that  each  squeeze  of  a  No.  i  ball  causes  the  entry 
of  23  cubic  centimetres  of  air.  The  '*  No.  i ''  means  a  one-ounce 
size ;  it  really  contains  about  28  cubic  centimetres,  but  the  whole 
of  this  cannot  be  expelled  by  squeezing.  To  save  the  trouble  of 
making  calculations  each  time,  a  table  should  be  drawn  out  once 
for  all  with  two  columns,  the  first  giving  the  number  of  squeezes, 
and  the  second  the  corresponding  percentages  of  carbonic  acid. 

Further  details  are  given  by  Winkler,*  but  the  form  of  bottle 
shown  by  him,  with  a  long  projecting  valve  tube,  is  not  so  portable 
as  the  one  which  I  use  with  the  valve  contained  in  the  piece  of 
tube  inside  the  bottle.  My  ca^e  is  not  larger  than  a  field-glass, 
and  holds  all  that  is  necessary  for  making  six  determinations 
underground  ;  it  is  most  convenient  to  wear  it  upon  the  belt,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  '*  Tscherpe-Tasche,"  or  pouch  of  the 
Saxon  miner. 

Where  greater  accuracy  is  requii-ed,  I  recommend  Hesse's 
apparatus,t  with  which  I  have  made  a  very  large  number  of 
carbonic  acid  determinations  in  the  working  places  of  mines.  The 
leather  case,  which  contains  the  necessary  bottles,  burettes, 
barometer  and  thermometer,  measures  15  inches  by  9^  by  5. 

Oxygen. — The  unfitness  of  air  for  breathing  is  indicated  not 
only  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  but  also  by  a  deficiency  of 
oxygen.  When  there  is  both  a  lack  of  oxygen  and  an  undue 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  evident  that  some  process 
of  oxidation  has  been  going  on,  such  as  the  respiration  of  the 
miners,  the  burning  of  candles  or  lamps,  the  slow  combustion  of 
coal  or  pyrites,  or,  lastly,  the  putrefaction  of  timber  or  other 
organic  matter  in  the  mine.  All  four  causes  may  combine  to 
render  the  atmosphere  unhealthy. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  considers  that  when  the  proportion  of  oxygen 

*  Lehrhuch  der  Uchnisehen  OeuanaJyte,  Freiberg,  1885. 

f  Hesse,  "  AnleituDg  ear  BestimmuDg  der  Kohlens&nre  in  der  Luff, 
nebst  einer  BeschreiboDg  des  hierzu  nothigen  Apparates."  JSvlenherg*s 
ViertdjaJtrstchrifi  f&r  gerichtliche  Jtledicin  und  6ff'erUiichea  Sanitdtswesen , 
Neue  Polge^  voL  xxxi.,  Berlin,  1879,  P-  357'  Hesse,  "Zar  Bestimmung  der 
Kohlensaure  in  der  Luft,"  Ibid,^  vol.  xxxiv.,  I881,  p.  361.  Winkler, 
Anieitung  zur  chemischen  Untersudiung  der  Industrie- Gase,  Freiberg,  1877, 
P-  37S'  Winkler,  Lehrbuch  der  tedmudten  Oiuanali/se,  Freiberg,  1885, 
P  67. 
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by  volume  has  been  reduced  below  20*9  per  cent.,  the  atmosphere 
is  impure,  and  when  the  percentage  descends  below  20*6,  he  calls 
it  exceedingly  bad. 

Lindemann'a  Apparatus. — For  determining  the  percentage  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  of  mines,  the  simplest  apparatus  is  that  of 
Lindemann,  which  is  figured  and  described  by  Wiokler.*  It  is 
based  upon  the  property  possessed  by  moist  phosphorus  of  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  if  a  large 
surface  of  phosphorus  is  presented  to  the  air,  the  absorption  takes 
place  comparatively  rapidly  at  temperrttures  between  60"  and  70**  F. 
(15*  to  20''  C).  This  apparatus,  and  instruments  of  a  similar 
class  in  which  an  alkaline  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  used 
as  an  absorbent  of  oxygen,  are  better  suited  for  use  in  the 
laboratory  than  for  making  determinations  in  the  mine  itself, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  confine  the  observations  to  one  spot. 
The  box  containing  Lindemann's  apparatus  is  17  J  inches  high  by 
io|  inches  wide^  and  5^  inches  deep,  and  the  weight  when  ready 
for  use  is  8  lbs.  The  dimensions  and  weight  are  not  prohibitive, 
but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  such  a  box  with  its  glass  vessel 
of  phosphorus  when  climbing  up  stopes  by  a  chain ;  and  there 
are  two  other  important  objections  to  its  use  underground  :  (i)  it 
is  difficult  to  manipulate  such  instruments  with  the  dirty  hands 
inevitable  in  mines;  and  (2)  in  each  working  place  it  would  be 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  had  assumed 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  because  unless 
this  were  done  the  results  would  be  erroneous  from  changes  of 
volume.  However,  it  is  easy  to  bring  up  samples  in  suitable 
glass  bottles,  and  then  submit  them  to  analypis  in  a  laboratory 
above  ground.  The  manipulations  are  not  difficult,  and  any  mine 
agent  capable  of  doing  the  delicate  work  required  for  an  accurate 
mine  survey  or  the  assay  of  an  ore,  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  determinations,  sufficiently  exact  for  his  purpose,  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  underground  air. 

When  the  task  consists  in  determining  the  proportion  of  such 
gases  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  the  quantity  of  organic  matter, 
he  must  call  in  the  services  of  the  chemist. 

MEASXJRINa  THE  QUANTITY  AND  PRESSURE 
OF  THE  AIR. — More  attention  is  paid  by  miners  to  measure- 
ments of  quantity  than  to  determinations  of  quality.  The 
quantity  of  air  passing  through  any  given  passage  can  be  calcu- 
lated by  measuring  its  sectional  area  and  ascertaining  the  speed 
of  the  current.  In  the  old  days  there  were  two  rough  methods 
of  estimating  the  velocity  of  an  air-current:  (i)  by  carrying 
a  candle  in  the  hand  and  regulating  the  pace  so  that  the  flame 
was  not  deflected  either  backwards  or  forwards,  the  rate  of 
walking  was  therefore   precisely  that   of   the    current;  (2)  by 

*LeIu'bucJi  der  technuclien  Ccuanali/He,  Freiberg,  1S85,  p.  58. 
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exploding  a  little  gunpowder  and  observing  how  long  the  smoke 
took  to  travel  along  a  measured  distance  in  a  level.  These 
methods  have  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  speed -measuring 
instruments  known  as  anemometers. 

Anemometers. — ^Two  kinds  may  be  mentioned :  fan-plate  type 
and  windmill  type. 

Dickinson's  *  is  one  of  the  former  class ;  it  consists  of  a  plate 
of  mica,  hung  from  two  fine  bearings,  and  counterpoised  so  that  a 
very  light  breeze  will  deflect  it  from  its  normal  vertical  position. 
The  deflection  Ls  measured  by  a  quadrant  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  fan-plate,  and,  instead  of  maiking  the  angles,  it  is  usual  to 
show  by  the  gmduations  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  feet  per  minute. 
The  instrument  is  graduated  by  actual  experiments  upon  a  test- 
ing machine. 

In  anemometers  of  the  second  type,  the  speed  of  the  air- 
current  is  determined  by  the  number  of  revolutions  of  an 
instrument  provided  with  vanes  like  those  of  a  windmill.  Biram's 
anemometer,  one  very  commonly  used,  has  eight  or  ten  vanes 
made  of  mica  or  vulcanite  or  aluminium,  attached  to  arms  radiating 
from  a  small  central  wheel.  The  instrument  is  held  up  at  arm's 
length  in  the  current,  and  by  the  aid  of  suitable  gearing  and  dials 
and  pointers,  like  thope  of  a  gas-meter,  it  registers  either  the 
number  of  its  revolutions,  or  the  rate  in  feet  or  metres  at  which 
the  air  is  travelling,  during  a  short  period  of  time,  measured  by 
a  watch. 

As  a  slow  current  of  air  will  not  make  the  vanes  move  round, 
from  its  being  unable  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  parts, 
the  makers  usually  supply  a  certificate  with  each  instrument 
showing  what  correction  must  be  made  on  this  account.  The 
correction  is  deteionined  by  a  t&>ting  machine,  on  which  the 
anemometer  can  be  whirled  round  at  various  rates  of  speed ;  it 
can  then  be  seen  how  far  the  readings  of  the  anemometer  agree 
with  the  known  velocity  at  which  the  whirling  has  been  carried  on. 

Messrs.  Davis  and  Son,  of  Derby,  make  a  self- timing  anemo- 
meter which  dispenses  with  the  use  cf  a  watch  ;  it  is  held  up  in 
the  current  and  when  the  vanes  are  considered  to  be  revolving  at 
a  constant  speed,  a  catch  is  pressed ;  this  allows  the  vanes  to  act 
on  a  pointer  which  indicates  on  a  dial  the  velocity  in  feet  or  in 
metres  per  second. 

In  making  observations  with  the  anemometer,  it  is  essential 
that  an  airway  of  uniform  section  be  taken ;  levels  which  are 
lined  with  brick  arching  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  airway  is  not  regular,  eddies  will  be  set  up  interfering  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  results.  A  further  necessary  precaution  is 
taking  observations  in  various  parts  of  the  area  chosen  for 
the  experiment,  because  the  velocity  is  not  uniform  through- 

*  DickiDKOD,  "On  Measuring  A!.'  in  Mines,'*  Tram,  Mandtester  Ceol.  Sue., 
Tol.  xiv.,  1878,  p.  31. 
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out  this  area.  The  mean  of  the  readings  gives  the  mean  velocity 
of  the  current.  In  the  instructions  laid  down  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  three  of  the  British  Mining  Institutes,*  the  area  at 
which  the  observations  are  made  has  to  be  divided  up  by  horizontal 
and  vertical  strings  into  sixteen  equal  parts,  and  a  reading  of  the 
anemometer  taken  in  each. 

Water-Gauge. — For  calculating  the  efficiency  of  the  venti- 
lating machinery,  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  volume  of  air  passed 
through  the  workings  does  not  suffice ;  in  addition,  its  pressure 
has  to  be  determined,  or  rather  the  difference  between  its 
pressure  and  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  the  manometer, 
or  water-gauge.  It  is  a  glass  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U,  partly 
filled  with  water;  one  leg  is  in  communication  with  the  outer 
atmosphere  and  the  other  with  that  of  the  mine.  Usually  it  is 
placed  in  the  engine-house  of  the  fan,  and  a  pipe  is  carried 
from  it  into  the  fan  drift.  The  suction  of  the  fan  causes  the 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  mine  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  and  the  diminution  of  pressure  is  indicated  by  the 
difference  in  the  heights  of  the  two  columns  of  water  in  the  XJ-tube, 

The  manner  in  which  a  water-gauge  acts  can 
easily  be  explained  to  students  by  construct- 
ing a  model  from  a  Woulff's  bottle  (Fig.  588), 
or  any  other  bottle  or  jar  which  will  take 
three  pieces  of  glass  tube.  If  the  mouth  is 
applied  to  the  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  A, 
air  can  be  drawn  through  the  bottle  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  With  a 
certain  degree  of  suction,  the  resistance 
caused  by  the  passage  through  the  tube  B 
becomes  plain,  and  a  strong  air  current  is 
not  produced  until  the  external  pressure  is 
decidedly  greater  than  that  inside  the  bottle, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  rise  of  the  coloured 
water  in  the  gauge  0,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  the  instruments  employed  in  mines,  the  difference  in 
pressure  is  measured  by  a  scale  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
by  a  screw,  so  as  to  make  the  zero  correspond  with  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  free  limb.  It  usually  varies  from  i  to  4 
inches.  In  order  to  prevent  the  water  in  the  gauge  from 
oscillating  rapidly  up  and  down,  which  would  happen  if  the 
current  were  irregular,  the  tube  connecting  the  two  upright 
limbs  is  contracted,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  gauge  is 

*  Joint  Committee  of  the  North  of  England  Institate  of  Mining  and 
Mechfinical  Engineers,  Midland  Institute  of  Mining,  Civil,  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  "  On  Mechanical 
Ventilators,  1888,"  •'Ob-ervaiions  to  be  Made,  and  Instructions  to  the 
Engineers."    Tram.  N,  E.  Inst.  31.  M.  Eng.^  vol.  xxwii ,  1887-8,  p.  190. 
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made  in  the  form  of  two  chambers  with  a  glass  front  and  a  connect- 
ing aperture,  the  size  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  tap.  This 
is  Dickinson's  water-gauge,*  which  is  a  brass  box  6  inches  high, 
4  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle, 
making  two  chambers  each  2  inches  by  3  inches.  A  glass  front 
shows  the  two  columns  of  water,  and  a  scale,  graduated  into 
inches  and  tenths,  enables  the  difference  in  their  heights  to  be 
measured. 

Efficiency  of  Ventilating  Appliances. — The  efficiency  of 
a  fan  or  other  ventilator  is  calculated  by  comparing  the  work 
which  it  does  in  drawing  air  through  the  mine,  with  the  work  done 
by  the  steam  in  moving  the  piston  of  the  engine  that  drives  it. 

The  work  done  in  moving  air  is  reckoned  from  the  volume 
displaced  and  the  pressure;  the  former  is  ascertained  by  the 
anemometer  and  the  latter  by  the  water-gauge.  As  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs  62*425  pounds,  each  inch  indicated  by  the  water- 
gauge  will  represent  pressure  of  one-twelfth  of  this  amount,  or  5*2 
pounds  per  square  foot.  A  depression  of  the  water-gauge  of  2  inches 
will  mean  2  x  5*2  or  10*4  pounds  pressure  per  square  foot.  In 
common  parlance  the  word  ''  depression "  is  understood,  and 
the  miner  speaks  of  a  "  water-gauge''  of  2  inches,  for  instance, 
meaning  thereby  a  depression  of  the  water-gauge. 

The  work  done  is  looked  upon  as  that  of  pushing  a  volume  of 
air  through  a  pipe  under  the  pressure  indicated  by  the  water- 
gauge.  Let  A  represent  the  area  of  the  airway  in  square  feet,  V 
the  velocity  of  the  air  current  in  feet  per  minute,  as  measured  by 
the  anemometer,  W  the  water-gauge  in  inches,  5*2  pounds  beinir 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  one  inch  high  with  an  area  of 
I  square  foot,  E  the  useful  effect  of  the  ventilator. 
Then 

E  =  (A  V  W  X  5*2)  foot-ponnds  per  minute. 

To  ascertain  the  horse-power  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  by 
33,000,  and  we  may  state : 

^^AVWxs-2ij  p 
33.000 
Thus  to  take  an  example  : 

If  the  quantity  of  air  in  circulation,  A  V,  is  100,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,  the  water-gauge  1*5  inches,  the  useful  effect  of  the 
ventilation  will  be : 

icgooo  X  IS  X  5-2  ^       g    H  p 
33.000  •*    "* 

The  efficiency  of  the  ventilating  plant  is  the  ratio  of  the  horse- 
power of  the  ventilation  so  calculated  to  the  indicated  horsie- 
power  of  the  driving  engine. 

*  Dickinson,  op.  dt.^  p.  la. 
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Supposing  that  the  indicated  horse-power  was  found  to  be  45, 
we  should  have  the  ratio  of  23*63  to  45  as  denoting  the  efficiency. 
In  other  words : 

Efficiencj  =  ^^—A=  -5251  or  52*51  per  cent. 
45 

Besistaiice  caused  by  Friction. — ^The  amount  of  power 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  air  current  in  passing 
through  the  passages  of  the  mine  must  be  studied,  because  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  ventilation  ;  and  unless  its 
effects  are  appreciated  the  best  method  of  arranging  the  ventila- 
tion will  not  be  understood. 

The  amount  of  friction  depends  upon  five  conditions : 

1.  The  length  of  the  airway,  which  we  may  call  L. 

2.  The  perimeter  of  the  airway,  P. 

3.  The  sectional  area  of  the  airway,  A. 

4.  The  Telocity  of  the  current,  V. 

5.  The  natare  of  the  rabbiDg^  sarface,  the  effect  of  which  may  be 

expressed  by  a  co-efficient  C. 

The  friction  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  airway 
and  its  perimeter;  in  other  words,  if  there  is  twice  as  much 
rubbing  surface,  there  is  twice  as  much  friction.  It  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  airway — ^that  is  to  say,  a 
level  7  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide  will  cause  only  one-half  of  the 
friction  produced  in  a  level  of  the  same  height,  but  5  feet  wide. 
Lastly,  the  friction  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
These  relations  may  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula  : 

L  P  V* 
Resistance  dae  to  friction  =  C  — r — 

A 

It  is  evident  from  this  formula  that  it  is  desirable  to  shorten 
the  path  of  the  air  as  far  as  possible;  much  is  done  in  this 
direction  nowadays  by  "  splitting  "  the  air  current — that  is  to  say, 
dividing  it  into  separate  branches  instead  of  causing  the  whole 
of  the  current  of  the  downcast  shaft  to  travel  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  workings, 

VVith  regard  to  the  second  factor,  the  perimeter,  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  that  a  circular  section  is  the  one  with  which  a  given 
length  of  perimeter  affords  the  largest  area.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  just  cited  of  a  rectangular  airway,  7  feet  high  by  5  feet 
wide,  with  a  perimeter  of  24  feet  and  an  area  of  35  square  feet. 
A  circle  having  a  circumference  of  24  feet  would  have  an  area  of 
45 '8  square  feet,  or  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  rectangle. 

Splitting  has  also  the  effect  of  reducing  the  velocity  required 
for  the  passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  through  the  mine. 
Suppose  that  90,000  cubic  feet  are  wanted  per  minute  in  order 
to  ventilate  the  mine ;  if  the  mine  is  divided  into  three  equal 
and  similar  districts  and  each  is  ventilated  separately  by  one- 
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third  of  the  main  current,  the  velocity  of  the  minor  curreiits 
need  be  only  one-third  of  what  would  have  been  necessary  if  all 
the  air  had  had  to  travel  by  one  road.  Reducing  the  velocity 
to  one- third  means,  according  to  the  formula,  a  diminution  of  the 
resistance  caused  by  friction  to  one-ninth. 

The  co-efficient,  G,  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
rubbing  surface ;  in  smooth  passages,  such  as  those  of  levels  lined 
by  an  arching  of  brick,  it  will  naturally  be  less  than  in  the 
irregular  airways  along  the  working  face,  or  in  an  airway  with 
frames  of  timber,  forming  a  succession  of  projecting  obstacles  at 
short  intervals. 

Fio.  589. 
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If  the  resistance  due  to  friction,  or,  in  other  words,  the  pressure 
required  to  overcome  it,  is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  foot, 
then  taking  L  and  P  in  feet,  V  in  thousands  of  feet  per  minute, 
and  A  in  square  feet,  the  co-eificient  G  varies  from  0*002  to  0*014* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  airway. 

Mining  engineers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Murguef  for 
bin  graphic  representation  (Fig.  589),  which  illustrates  the  influ- 

*  Elwen,  '^  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Resistance  to  Air  Currents 
in  Mines/'  and  Walton  Brown  in  the  discussion.  Trann,  N.  E.  Inst,  M,  E,^ 
vol.  xxxviii.,  1888-9,  p.  205-218. 

'I'  *'  Rechercbes  Exp^rimentales  sur  la  Perte  de  Charges  dans  les  Parcoars 
Souteriains,"  BvU,  Soc.  Ind.  Min,^  vol.  vii.,  1893,  P*  5  t  &i^d  translation  in 
Trana.  Amer,  Jnsi.  31,  E.^  vol.  xxii.,  1893- 1894. 
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ence  of  the  sides  of  an  airway  in  a  most  striking  fashion.  He 
compares  three  kinds  of  airways :  one  arched,  A  B  C ;  a  second, 
D  E  F  G,  in  bare  rock ;  and  a  third,  H  I  J  K,  lined  with  timber ; 
and  he  shows  that,  with  the  dimensions  given  in  the  figure,  all 
three  airways  produce  the  same  amount  of  friction,  or  cause  the 
same  loss  of  "  head."  In  other  words,  the  arched  passage  ABC, 
in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions,  ofiers  no  greater  resistance  to  the 
air  current  than  the  large  timbered  tunnel  H  I  J  K ;  whilst  you 
may  put  the  brick  lining  ABC  inside  a  level  D  E  F  G  without 
in  any  way  requiring  additional  ventilating  power.  He  concludes 
that  it  is  more  important  to  diminish  t>he  friction  in  the  air- 
passages  than  to  seek  for  better  ventilators,  and  that  the  miner 
can  lessen  the  resistance  to  air-currents  not  only  by  increasing 
the  size  of  his  levels,  but  also  by  lining  them  with  brick  or  stone 
in  place  of  timber,  and  by  keeping  them  as  straight  as  possible. 


(    5^3    ) 


CHAPTER  XL 

LIGHTING. 

Reflected  daylight — Candles,  oandle-holders — Lamps  and  lamp  oil — Wells 
light — Magnesium  wire — Safety  lamps :  Davy,  Glanny,  Maeseler, 
Marsant,  Hepplewhite-Ghray — Locks:  lead  rivet,  magnetic  bolt, 
Cnvelier's  lock— Goal  gas — Electricity. 

Mines  are  usually  lighted  by  candles,  torches,  lamps,  gas,  or 
electricity. 

In  a  few  cases  the  miner  does  his  work  without  artificial  light. 
In  sinking  oil-wells  in  Burma,*  the  quantity  of  explosive  gas  is 
so  great  that  no  naked  light  can  be  used,  and  even  if  the  work- 
man had  a  safety  lamp,  he  would  be  unable  to  stay  below  ground 
long  without  being  affected  by  the  noxious  atmosphere.  He 
therefore  carries  no  light  at  all,  and  has  his  eyes  bandaged  up 
before  he  goes  down,  because  otherwise  it  would  take  longer  for 
his  eyes  to  become  accustomed  to  the  semi-darkness  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  than  the  whole  time  he  can  stay  below  ground. 

Befleoted  Daylight. — For  sinking  oil-wells  in  Japan  t 
reflected  daylight  is  used.  A  piece  of  yellowish  translucent  oil- 
paper, about  5  feet  by  3^  feet,  is  suspended  over  the  well  at  an 
angle  of  45"*  and  throws  light  down  the  pit.  The  wells  are  about 
3^  feet  square,  and  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  600  to  900  feet. 

In  driving  the  Bell  tunnel  at  the  New  Idria  quicksilver  mine,^ 
in  California,  there  was  a  disastrous  explosion  from  the  igni- 
tion of  some  inflammable  sas,  and  after  this  occurrence  the 
tunnel  was  lighted  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays.  A  mirror 
was  kept  at  the  mouth  of  the  drift  at  the  proper  angle  to  effect 
this,  and  with  a  straight  tunnel  and  in  a  sunny  country  like 
California  the  device  answered  perfectly. 

Candles. — The  candles  used  by  miners  are  very  frequently 
the  so-called  ''  dips" — that  is  to  say,  they  are  made  by  dipping  a 
wick  into  molten  tallow  and  allowing  it  to  take  up  grease ;  the 
process  is  repeated  several  times,  unt3  the  thickness  of  tallow  is 
sufficient.     The  wick  is  made  of  o6tton,  or  of  cotton  and  linen. 

*  Noetling,  Bee,  CfeoL  Surrey  India,  vol.  zxii.,  1889,  p.  97* 

f  BedwocS,  "Petroleum  and  its  Products,"  Jowr,  Soc.  Arts,  voL  zzziv., 

1886,  p.  832. 
X  Becker,  /' Geology  of  the  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  the  PaciAc  Slope,** 

Moiu  U.S.  OeoL  Survey,  vol.  ziii.,  i8$8,  p.  308. 
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At  Snailbeach  Mine,  in  Shropshire,  the  manager  stipulates  that 
the  wick  shall  be  made  of  three  threads  of  cotton  and  three  of 
linen ;  this  is  folded,  and  the  candle  therefore  has  a  wick  of  six 
threads  of  cotton  and  six  of  linen. 

The  size  of  the  candles  is  reckoned  by  the  number  that 
go  to  a  pound,  which  varies  from  20  to  6.  Candles  of  six- 
teen to  the  pound  are  very  commonly  used  by  the  miners,  while 
the  agents,  who  want  an  extra  amount  of  light  for  their  exam-t 
inations,  tind  it  convenient  to  have  ''eights"  and  occasionally 
*'i<ixefl."  These  caudles  require  snuffing  from  time  to  time, 
though  I  have  seen  snuffless  dips  employed  in  exceptional  cases. 
In  hot  mines  special  dips  are  necessary,  for  those  made  of 
ordinary  tallow  become  soft  and  bend  down. 

As  a  rule  the  British  ore-miner  holds  his  candle  in  a  lump  of 
clay,  which  forms  a  very  convenient  support.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  candle  can  be  stuck  up  at  any  point  where  it  is  wanted, 
without  a  moment's  delay  in  seeking  for  a  place  to  fix  it;  it  is  also 
readily  stuck  upon  the  hat  when  the  miner  wants  to  climb  a  ladder 
or  a  chain.  But  the  clay  must  be  soft,  well  kneaded,  and  free  from 
stones  or  lumps ;  from  time  to  time  it  has  to  be  moistened,  and 
care  and  practice  are  required  in  order  to  work  it  down  properly 
as  the  candle  is  consumed. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean  many  years  ago,  the  candle  was  stuck 
into  a  cleft  stick,  which  was  carried  in  the  mouth.  Nowadays  metal 
candle- holders  are  used  instead,  with  a  point  which  can  be  stuck 
into  the  timber  or  a  crevice  in  the  rock. 

The  tallow  candle  has  the  disadvantage  of  guttering  in  a 
draught  and  of  causing  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  which  is  bad  if  tha 
working  place  is  at  all  close.  The  Festiniog  men  guard  their  candles 
against  draughts,  when  walking  to  and  from  their  work,  by  shades 
made  out  of  old  meat-tins  with  a  handle  of  wire.  If  there  is 
much  water  dropping  down  a  shaft  the  miner  can  protect  his 
candle  by  a  shield  of  tin-plate  nailed  to  a  piece  of  wood. 

Grease  is  bad  for  amalgamation,  and  sperm  candles  are  adopted 
ill  somo  gold  mines,  as  tbey  aie  less  objectionable  than  those  made 

of  tallow.     Paraffin,  stearine 
Fio  590.  ^  and ''composite'' candles  may 

be  and  are  used  in  place  of  the 
common  dip;  they  do  not 
stand  a  strong  draught  or 
drops  of  water  so  well  as  the 
latter, but  they  give  less  smoke 
and  do  not  gutter  so  much. 

Moulded  candles  are  conve* 
nieutly  carried  by  a  holder, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  United  States,  made  of  a  small  rod  of  iron 
with  one  end  bent  into  a  handle  and  the  other  pointed  (Fig.  590). 
In  the  middle  there  is  a  c}  linder  of  thin  sheet  iron  which  ha^ 
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Kpring  enough  to  clip  the  candle  firmly ;  a  sharp  hook,  sticking 
up  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  rod,  enables  the  holder  to  be 
hung  on  to  the  slightest  little  projection,  if  there  is  no  convenient 
crevice  or  piece  of  timber  into  which  its  point  can  be  thrust.  The 
Australian  has  a  somewhat  similar  holder  made  of  wire,  known  as 
the  "  spider."*  The  wire  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
twisted  as  shown  (Fig.  591); 
the  spiral  portion  holds  the 
candle,  and  the  little  hook  will 
hang  on  to  the  face  of  the 
rock. 

A  candle-holder  of  some 
kind  is  more  convenient  to  an 
official  who  has  to  make  notes 
underground,  than  the  usual 
lump  of  clay ;  with  the  latter 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  note- 
book clean. 

Torohes. — ^Torches  are  em- 
ployed in  a  few  exceptional 
instances.  The  foremen  at 
Falun,  in  Sweden,  carry 
torches  consisting  of  bundles 
of  pine  sticks  held  together 
by  an  iron  ring,  and  some  gold  mines  in  Japan  f  were  lighted  a 
few  years  ago  by  torches  made  of  dried  bamboo  twigs ;  fires  of 
pitch-wood  have  been  used  at  night  when  washing  down  gravel 
by  the  hydraulic  process.^  Large  underground  chambers  may  be 
lit  up  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  examine  the  roof,  by  burning 
a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  soaked  with  naphtha  and  petroleum. 

Iiamps. — Lamps  vary  much  in  shape  and  size.  The  Sicilian 
miner  has  a  lamp  of  the  simplest  construction  imaginable ;  it  is  a 
mere  open  cup  of  unglazed  pottery,  about  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  I  inch  deep,  with  a  little  lip  for  holding  a  cotton  wick,  which 
lies  loosely  in  the  olive  oil  used  as  an  iQuminant.  It  is  ruder 
than  the  old  Roman  lamps  found  at  Pompeii,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  still  employed  in  the  Hartz.  The  latter  are 
provided  with  a  hook,  by  which  they  can  be  held  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  when  climbing  ladders;  the  hook 
has  a  sharp  point  which  the  miner  can  stick  into  a  timber 
prop  or  a  crevice  in  the  rock  while  at  work.  The  body  of  the 
lamp  is  closed ;  it  has  a  tube  for  the  cotton  wick  and  a  hole  with 
a  screw-plug  through  which  the  supply  of  oil  can  be  replenished. 

*  Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretary  far  Minee,  Vieiaria,  far  the  year  1888, 
Melboame,  1889,  p.  36. 

t  Frecheville,  "The  Minine  and  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores  in  the  North 
of  Japan,"  Mln.  J^roe,  InaU  (f.E,^  vol.  bnv.,  1883-84,  p.  169. 

X  Bowie,  Hydraulic  Mining  in  C€difomia,  New  York*  1885,  p.  246, 
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A  pricker  for  trimming  the  wick  is  attached  by  a  light  chain.  A 
smaller  but  similar,  lamp  is  met  with  in  France,  northern  Italy, 
and  parts  of  Spain ;  the  body  is  lenticular,  and  is  suspended  by  a 
long  hook. 

The  foremen  in  the  Hartz  mines  prefer  a  somewhat  similar  lamp 
in  which  they  can  bum  tallow ;  it  is  an  open  tray  with  a  rim 
around  it  and  a  lip  for  the  cotton  wick ;  a  large  lump  of  tallow 
lies  in  the  lamp  at  the  opposite  side  to  the  wick,  and  if  the  agent 
wishes  to  make  a  flare-up,  to  Uluminate  a  working  place  more 
thoroughly,  he  need  only  push  a  good  supply  of  tallow  towards  the 
wick  holder,  and  soon  obtains  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  Mansfeld  copper  district  the  miner  has  a  small  tin  lamp 
which  can  be  hung  by  a  wire  loop  to  a  hook  on  the  hat,  if  he  is 
climbing,  or  be  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  working  place.  It 
has  a  double  case,  the  outer  one  serving  to  catch  any  oil  which 
may  run  over  from  the  spout-like  wick-tube. 

The  Saxon  miner  still  adheres  to  the  ''  Blende,"  a  wooden  case 
lined  with  tin-platd  or  brass,  in  which  he  carries  a  small  globular 
oil  lamp.  The  case  is  useful  in  walking  or  climbing  in  very 
draughty  parts  of  the  mine,  and  can  be  hung  from  the  neck  by  a 
leather  strap. 

In  Scotland  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  small  but 
servii^eable  tin  lamp,of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  592,18  very  common. 

It  can  be  hooked  on  to  the  hat  when  climbing 
Fig.  592.         ladders,  or  on  to  the  rock.    Olive  oil  or  rape  oil  is 
burnt  in  the  lamps  just  described,  and  the  miner 
carries  with  him  a  supply  in  a  little  flask. 

Lamps  have  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper 
and  cleaner  than  tallow  candles,  but  the  latter 
do  not  seem  likely  to  be  displaced  in  English  and 
Welsh  ore  mines,  though  the  Scotch  l^ui  miner 
prefers  the  former. 

Mineral  oils  are  occasionally  used  instead  of 
vegetable  oils  for  ordinary  miners'  lamps.  At  the  underground 
stone  quarries  near  Bath  the  men  employ  small  lamps  fed  by  ben- 
zoline,  which  is  held  by  a  sponge  in  the  reservoir.  Petroleum 
''Hurricane"  lamps  for  lighting  up  pit-bottoms  and  landings 
(plaU)  are  not  uncommon,  and  even  levels  are  lit  up  in  this  way 
by  hanging  a  lamp  at  each  bend  in  the  i*oad.  This  saves  the 
miner  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  lamp,  and  the  light  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  tramndng,  even  if  the  stretches  are 
somewhat  long. 

Flare  lamps,  similar  to  those  used  by  '*  Cheap  Jacks,"  which 
generate  gas  from  naphtha,  or  a  mixture  of  naphtha  and 
petroleum,  flowing  into  a  hot  burner,  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  parts  of  underground  slate  quarries,  where  a  good  d^  of  light 
is  required  for  hooking-on  and  unhooking  waggons. 

Wells  Light. — Among  recent  inventions  for  illuminating,  I 
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must  speciallf  mentioD  the  Wells  light,  which,  after  being  Lirgely 
used  for  Burf&ce  works,  is  now  finding  applications  underground. 
The  Wells  light  is  a  cottttiTsnce  for  burning  tar  oils  oouTerted 
into  gas,  when  forced  through  a  heated  burner  by  preuure  pro- 
duced by  a  hand  air-pump. 

Fig.  593  shows  the  principal  parts  of  the  lamp,  A  is  a  closed 
cylinder  made  of  steel  boiler  plute,  fi  is  a  pump  worked  by  the 
lumdle  0,  which  can  be  used 
for  pumping  in  either  air  or 
oil ;  whilst  the  light  is  run- 
ning,  the  oil  is  drawn  from  a 
bucket  by  the  piece  of  hose  . 
D.  E  is  the  oil  which  has 
been  pumped  in,  thereby 
compressing  the  air  above  it 
to  about  30  Iba.  per  square  -'  '' 
inch.  On  turning  thetap  G, 
the  oil  is  forced  up  the  pipe 
If  to  the  generating  tubea 
1  1,  which  have  been  pre- 
viously heated  I7  lighting 
some  cotton  waste  and  oil  in 
the  tray  K.  The  prelimi- 
nary beating  may  also  be 
effected  by  burning  a  spray 
of  the  oU,  produced  by  a 
special  starting  applinnce 
forming  part  tn  the  lamp. 
The  oil  in  its  passage  throuf(h 
the  hot  burner  I  is  oouTertod 
into  vapour,  which  issues 
forth  from  the  nozzle  L  and 
produces  a  flame  of  1 3  to  30 
inches  in  If^h,  with  a  con- 
Bumption  of  half  a  gallon  to 
i^  gallons  of  oil  per  hour, 
giving  a  light  of  500  to  4000 
candles.  U  ia  a  plug  con- 
nected to  a  rod  which  serves 

the  double  purpose  of  letting  off  the  air  quickly  at  any  time, 
and  also  of  gauging  the  depth  of  the  oO  in  the  cylinder. 

The  lamp  is  easily  carried  about  from  place  to  place.  The 
smallest  size  and  the  larger  one.  No.  3,  have  both  been  employed 
of  late  in  the  large  chambera  of  the  Festini<^  slate  mines  for 
examining  the  roof  and  eide«,  and  also  for  phite-laying.  The 
pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  is  kept  up  by  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pump  from  time  to  tiuie- 

The  brilliant  light  emitted  by  burning  mngnosium  is  utilised  at 
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Festiniog,  in  addition  to  the  Wells  light,  for  examining  the 
underground  chamhers.  The  agents  of  some  of  the  mines 
carry  a  little  stock  of  magnesium  rihboif  in  their  pocket-hooks, 
and  set  fire  to  a  piece  if  they  wish  to  throw  a  powerful  light  upon 
any  particular  spot  which  may  require  special  attention.  At 
two  of  tbe  mines  the  metal  is  humt  in  a  special  lamp.  It 
consists  of  a  coil  of  magnesium  ribbon  about  |  inch  wide  wound 
upon  a  reel,  which  is  fed  by  clock-work,  so  that  it  issues 
from  a  tube  at  the  focus  of  a  silvered  mirror  about  8  inches  in 
diameter.  The  lamp  is  held  by  a  convenient  handle,  and  the  light 
can  be  directed  on  to  any  given  point  without  dazzling  the  eyes. 
The  ribbon  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  about  lo  inches  per  minute ; 
the  lamp  can  be  started  and  stopped  by  touching  a  catch  which 
controls  the  clock-work,  and  there  are  means  of  idtering  the  speed 
at  which  the  ribbon  is  fed  forwards. 

Safety  Lamps. — ^The  subject  of  safety  lamps — that  is  to  say, 
lamps  which  can  be  used  in  an  atmosphere  containing  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammable  gas  without  fear  of  causing  an  explosion 
— may  seem  out  of  place  to  some  who  suppose  that  their 
use  is  confined  to  coal  pits:  hut  when  we  recollect  that  fire- 
damp has  been  met  with  in  mines  worked  for  diamonds,  gold, 
iron,  lead,  quicksilver,  salt,  silver,  sulphur,  and  tin,  and 
further  that  a  lead  mine  in  this  country  is  lighted  entirely 
with  such  lamps,  and  that  they  are  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  ozokerite,  it  is  evident  that  miners  generally  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used.  However, 
in  the  mines  with  which  we  are  dealing,  safety  lamps  are  the 
exception,  and,  therefore,  the  subject  con  be  dealt  with  in  a 
summary  manner. 

The  construction  of  the  safety  lamp  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  gauze  of  ascertain  mesh,  made  with  wire  of  a  certain  gauge, 
is  capable  of  cooling  biuising  gases  to  a  point  below  that  at 
which  combustion  will  take  place — in  other  words,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  flame.  Therefore,  when  a  lamp  enclosed  in  a 
suituble  cylinder  of  this  gauze  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
taining fire-damp,  the  inflammable  gas  inside  the  envelope  will 
burn  without  igniting  that  which  is  outside. 

I  will  now  describe  briefly  the  lamps  most  commonly  in  use  in 
mines  containing  inflammable  gas ;  they  are  named  after  their 
inventors,  viz.,  the  Davy,  Glanny,  Mue^eler,  Marsaut,  and  Hepple- 
white-Gray  lamps. 

The  ordinai-y  Davi/  lamp  (Fig.  594)*  consists  of  a  brass  oil 
vessel  6,  on  to  which  is  screwed  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  a, 
about  i^  inches  in  diameter  and   4|  to  5^  inches  high.    The 

*^  The  materials  used  in  construcliDg  the  lamps  are  indicated  thus ; 
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cylinder  is  further  closed  at  the  top  by  a  cap  of  wire  gauze  «, 
which  overlaps  the  main  gauze  for  a  distance  of  i  inch  to  ijr 
inches.  In  the  centre  of  the  oil-vessel  is  a  round  tube  containing 
a  cotton  wick,  which  can  be  trimmed  from  the  outside  by  a  piece 
of  wire  /  passing  up  through  the  bottom.  The  gauze  used  has 
28  holes  or  meshes  per  linear  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  784  per 
square  inch.  The  wire  varies  slightly  in  size;  some  which  I 
very  carefully  measured  was  '016  inch  in  diameter,  and  was 
pi-obably  intended  for  No.  27  S.W.G.  A  maker  of  repute 
informs  me  that  he  usually 


Fig.  594. 


Fig.  595. 
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employs  No.  30  of  the  old 
B.W.G.  Speaking  roughly, 
the  hol&««  are  -^j^  inch  (^  mm.) 
Bquare.  Three  rods  c, attached 
below  to  a  ring  sciewed  on 
to  the  oil- vessel  and  above  to 
a  plate,  protect  the  gauze  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  lamp 
is  carried  by  a  strong  wire 
ring  fastened  to  the  top 
plate  d,  Bape,  colza,  or  seal 
oil,  alone  or  with  the  addition 
of  petroleum,  are  used  as  il- 
luminants. 

The  Davy  lamp  has  several 
grave  defects:  in  the  first 
place  it  gives  very  little  light ; 
and  secondly,  as  pointed  out 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  ^J 
Accidents  in  Mines,*  it  will  i<w'^"^  v^  o^»< " 
fire  an  explosive  mixture  if 
the  velocity  of  the  current  exceeds  6  feet  a  second.  According  to 
the  photometric  tests  made  for  the  Royal  Commission  by  Professor 
Clifton,t  the  light  of  the  Davy  lamp  varied  irom  7  to  22  percent, 
of  that  of  a  standard  candle ;  these  were  laboratory  experiments, 
in  which  the  light  was  not  further  diminished  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  dirt,  grease,  soot,  and  coal  du^t  upon  the  gauze,  as  may 
often  happen  underground,  and  nothing  is  Kiid  about  the  absence 
of  illumination  immediately  above  the  lamp. 

With  the  powerful  ventilating  currents  in  use  nowadays,  the 
second  defect  is  a  very  real  one ;  it  is  sometimes  overcome  by  placing 
the  Davy  lamp  in  a  cylindrical  tin  case  with  a  glass  window. 

It  was  very  natural  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  first  defect  of 
the  Davy  lamp  by  using  glass  instead  of  gauze,  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  enclosing  cylinder. 

In  the  Clanmj  lamp  (Fig.  595),  constructed  upon  this  principle 

*  PrcUm'martj  Report^  1 88 1,  p.  xiii. 

t  Final  liejwt^  1886,  Appendix  xxiv.,  p.  87, 
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the  air  which  ieeda  the  fl&me  comes  io  through  the  gauze  juet  ftbore 
the  glass  a,  deBcends  along  it*  inner  face  and  goes  to  the  wick; 
the  products  of  combustion  then  pess  up  tlie  centre.  Nothing 
Bepanit«8  the  descending  current  of  air  from  the  ascending  current, 
and  consequently  the  oil,  from  want  of  a  direct  supply  of  fresh 
air,  does  not  always  bum  so  brightly  as  it  does  in  a  lamp  fed 
from  under  the  gauze ;  but  the  light  is  fur  better  than  that  of 
a  Davy  lamp.  The  letter  b  represents  one  of  the  metal  rods  for 
protecting  the  glass.  Professor  Clifton's  experiments  usually 
gave  36  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  light  of  a  standard  candle,  or,  on 
an  averAge,  more  than  twice  as  much  light  as  the  Davy.  In  a 
current  having  a  velocity  of  more  than  6  feet  a  second  it  behaves 
like  the  Davy,  and  ignites  an  exploeive  mixture. 

Mueeeler't  lamp  (Fig.  596)  may  be  conveniently  described  as  a 
Clonny  tamp,  with  a  chimneys  fixed  above  the  fiome,  and  attached 
at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  glass  to  a  dia- 
FiQ.  596.  phragm  or  horizontal  partition  of  wire  gauie 

b.  The  path  taken  by  the  air  is  shown  by 
the  arronH.  The  fact  of  the  inward  current  of 
fresh  fur  being  kept  separate  from  the  outward 
cunent  of  foul  air  assists  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  tamp.  The  wick  is  sometimes 
Hat. 

The  Mueseler  lamp,  which  is  the  only  one 
allowed  in  fiery  pits  in  Belgium,  is  a  favour- 
ite in  many  countries,  and  leaving  aside  ita 
use  in  collieries,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  the 
only  lamp  employed  at  the  very  dangerous 
ozokerite  mines  of  Soryslaw  and  at  the  Mill 
Close  lead  mine  in  Derbyshire.  It  has  the 
merit  of  going  out  in  an  explosive  atmosphere, 
and  of  so  removing  a  cause  of  danger.  The 
lamp  is  extinguutheU  because  the  chimney  is 
unable  to  carry  ofi'  the  products  of  combustion 

quickly  enough ;  they  spread  out  under  the 

bottom  edge  of  the  chimney,  and  pollute  the 
flesh  current  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  incapable  of 
supporting  the  cumbustion  of  the  oil. 

llie  lamp  will  not  stand  being  jerked  or  indtned,  for  any- 
thing which  will  turn  the  currents  out  of  th^  proper  course 
causes  the  bottom  part  of  the  gauze  to  be  filled  with  the  products 
of  combustion  and  puts  the  flame  out.  It  is  evident  that  when 
the  lamp  is  held  in  an  inclined  position,  all  the  foul  gas  will  not 
go  ap  the  chimney,  and  that  eome  will  become  mixed  with  the 
inward  current ;  a  jerk  downwards  checks  the  supply  of  air 
passing  in  through  the  gauze,  and  again  the  lamp  is  extinguished. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  resists  a  horizontal  current  better  than 
the  two  lamps  mentioned    previously.      If  the  lamp  is   struck 
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obliquely  by  tho  current  an  explosion  mny  Eometimcs  take  place 
inside  it. 

Before  concluding  this  very  short  occoant  of  tbe  Muweler 
lamp,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  a  mere  diaphragm  with  a 
chimney  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  lamp  of  tbe  original 
Belgian  pattern.  Tbe  dimensiouB  of  the  parte  are  carefully 
prescribed  by  law  in  Belgium,  for  it  hss  been  found  that  a 
slight  departure  from  them  may  affect  the  properties  of  the  lamp 
very  materially. 

A  lamp  which  has  come  largely  into  use  of  late  ytarn,  and 
especially  in  this  conntry  after  the  favourable  report  of  oar  Koyal 
Commission,  is  that  of  if.  Mariaut,  oi  Bessiges,  to  whom  miners 


are  indebted  for  many  useful  investigations  (Fig.  597).  It  is  of  the 
Clauny  type— that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  glass  cylinder  with  the  air 
entering  above  it,  and  no  chimney;  but  it  has  the  extra  safety 
afforded  by  a  second  or  even  a  thii^  gauze,  and  a  bonnet  or  shield 
of  she^  iron.  Tbwe  addiliona  enable  it  to  resist  currents  of  3000 
feet  per  minate  ;  other  advantages  are  an  illuminating  power  of 
about  two-thirds  of  a  standard  candle,  simplicity  and  strength,  for 
the  gauze  is  protected  by  the  shield  from  accidental  blows  of  the 
pick  or  other  sources  of  injury.  Tbe  out«r  shield  adds  somewhat 
to  the  weight  of  the  lamp,  but  the  slight  diminution  of  portability 
b  amply  repaid  by  the  increased  security  which  it  affords. 

The  BeppUwhiU-Gray  lamp,  with  some  modifications  intro- 
duced by  Ashworth  (Fig.  598),  is  of  a  totally  different  type;  the 
wick  is  fed  with  air  coming  in  below  tbe  glass,  through  a  rin^ 
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of  wire  gauze  dj  on  the  inside  of  an  annular  chamber.  When 
testing  for  ''gas/'  the  openings  at  the  bottom  of  three  brass 
tubes,  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  annular  chamber,  are 
closed,  and  the  lamp  draws  its  supply  of  air  from  the  top  of  tubes. 
The  path  taken  by  the  air  is  shown  by  the  arrows ;  b  b  are  the 
holes  by  which  the  products  of  combustion  escape.  The  glass 
is  no  longer  cylindi  ical,  but  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  with  the  object  of  Uluminating  the  roof ;  the  smallness  of 
the  top  of  the  shield  a  conduces  to  the  same  desirable  object.  If 
the  inside  of  the  glass  is  blackened  at  the  back,  the  efficiency 
for  testing  is  decidedly  increased,  as  images  of  the  flame,  such  as 
are  reflected  from  both  sides  of  the  ordinary  glass,  no  longer 
trouble  the  observer.  This  lamp,  has  the  further  advantage 
for  testing  that  it  takes  in  its  supply  of  air  from  the  top,  and 
will  therefore  test  a  layer  of  air  close  to  the  roof  which  oouhl 
not  be  examined  by  an  ordinary  lamp,  except  by  tiltiug  it  so  much 
that  there  would  be  danger  of  its  going  out. 

Locks. — In  order  to  prevent  careless  and  imprudent  men  from 
risking  their  lives  and  those  of  their  comrades  by  opening  their 
lamps,  it  is  necessary  to  lock  them  securely  before  they  are  taken 
into  the  workings.  Various  devices  have  been  proposed  and 
adopted. 

A  little  bolt  screwed  in  by  a  key  like  a  large  watch-key,  through 
the  ring  holding  the  glass  or  the  gauze,  wa8  thought  at  fii-st  to 
ofi>r  suflident  guarantee  of  security ;  but  it  was  soon  found  thnt 
ingenious  minei*s  could  pick  a  lock  of  this  kind  without  diffi.culty, 
and  other  plans  had  to  be  devised  to  baffle  their  skill.  The  most 
common  systems  employed  are  the  lead  rivet,  the  magnetic  bolt, 
and  the  Cuvelier  fastening. 

The  lead  rivet  is  placed  through  two  holes,  one  in  the  brass  ring 
holding  the  glass  and  the  other  in  the  oil-vessel ;  it  is  then  firmly 
squeezed  with  a  pair  of  nippers,  and  thus  impressed  with  a  mark, 
which  can  be  changed  from  day  to  day  if  necessary.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  lamp  cannot  be  opened  without  cutting  tlie 
rivet,  which  would  at  once  be  noticed  when  the  miner  handed  it 
in  at  the  end  of  the  shift.  The  lamp-man  easily  cuts  ilie 
rivet  before  proceeding  to  clean  the  lamp;  the  pieces  of  leid 
are  collected,  melted  up  again,  and  once  more  cast  into  rivets.  The 
cost  of  this  very  effective  method  of  locking  is  but  slight. 

Several  inventors  have  resorted  to  magnetism  in  order  to 
obtain  an  unpickable  form  of  lock,  and  Wolfs  fastening  is  one 
of  this  description.  It  consists  of  a  bolt  held  in  its  place  by  a 
spring,  which  can  only  be  drawn  back  when  the  lamp  is  placed 
against  a  very  powerful  magnet.  This  form  of  lock  is  largely 
used. 

Cuvelier's  ingenious  fastening,  which  gives  great  satisfaction  at 
some  French  collieries,  may  be  described  as  a  vertical  bolt  which 
keeps  the  lamp  locked  until  it  is  set  free  by  hydraulic  preisuro. 
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The  two  ends  of  a  piece  of  m«tal  tutw,  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
circle,  oome  cloee  together  ander  the  bolt,  whUst  od  the  oppoeite 
side  there  is  a  projecting  tube  with  a  very  small  bole.  If  hydraulic 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  by  means  of  an 
accumulator  acting  through  the  little  hole,  the  two  arms  tend  to 
straight«n  out,  and  the  ends  move  a  little  away  from  one  ahother ; 
in  so  doing  they  allow  the  bolt  to  fall  from  its  own  weight  and  the 
pressure  of  a  spiral  spring.  The  operation  of  opening  is  very 
quickly  performed,  and  the  hole  in  the  projecting  tube  is  so  small 
^-only  ^  to  ^  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter — that  the  quantity  of 
water  used  is  iosigniGcant.  The  hole  is  on  the  under  side  of  the 
tube  and  has  not  been  found  to  become  choked  up  by  dirt,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

Oas. — Qaa  is  employed  for  lighting  pit-bottoms,  hanging-on 
places,  or  sidings,  wh<>re  there  is  a  large  amount  of  trat£c. 

Eleotrio  Light. — Up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  its  wont  of 
portability,  the  electric  light  has  not  displaced  candles  and  ordinary 
lamps  in  the  work  of  "  getting "  minerals,  save 
in  a  few  special  cases.     It  is  true  that  various         Fia.  599. 
small  portable  incandescent  lamps  have  been  in- 
vented and  triod,  but  until  lately  they  have  failed 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  which  are  necessary 
for  commerdal  success. 

Hore  promising  than  its  predecessors  is  the 
Sussmann  lamp,  which  is  now  coming  into  the 
market.  A  (Fig.  599)  is  a  steel  case  enclosing  a 
drystorage battery;  Bisan  outerprotectingcylin- 
der  of  glass,  held  between  four  upright  rods,  C ; 
D  is  the  vacuum -bulb  with  the  titament  which 
becomes  incandescent ;  E  and  F  are  conical 
whitened  reflectors  destined  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  light.  The  bsck  half  of  the 
glass  cylinder  is  whitened  for  a  similar  resson. 

The  lamp  is  3J  inches  square  st  the  bai^  and 
8  inches  high  ;  it  weighs  3  lbs.   10  oe.  (164  kil.). 
One  pattern  is  said  to  give  a  light  of  one  camlle- 
power  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  and  another 
three  candle-power  for  nine    and  a  half    hours. 
The  advantage  of  this  lamp  over  those  previously 
brought  forward  is  the  absence  of  any  liquid.     The  interior  of 
the  battery  is  solid,  and  consequently  the  lamp  can  be  held  or 
laid  in  any  position.     The  company  owning  the  patents  is  ready 
to  make  contracts  with   mine-ownerH  to  supply  lamps,  chnrge 
them  daily,  and  keep  them  in  repair  for  4(2.  per  lamp  per  week, 
or  about  what  oil  alone  is  costing  at  the  present  time. 

As  regards  its  safety,  it  is  state*!,  as  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  smallness  of  the  filament  prevents  any 
chance  of  its  igniting  explosive  mixtures,  in  the  event  of  both  the 
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outer  cylinder  and  the  bulb  being  broken.  Like  all  other  electric 
lamps,  it  has  the  defect  of  affording  no  indication  of  fire-damp  or 
carbonic  acid. 

Where  a  fixed  light  can  be  used — ^in  other  words,  where  the 
nature  of  the  excavation  to  be  lighted  is  not  rapidly  changing — 
the  electric  light  is  rendering  incalculable  services.  Thus,  in 
sinking  shafts,  a  few  incandescent  lamps  hung  from  an  electric 
cable  enable  the  miner  to  do  his  work  under  unaccustomed  con- 
ditions of  brilliancy.  He  not  only  gets  better  illlumination,  but 
he  is  relieved  from  all  trouble  about  candles  or  lamps,  and  can  set 
about  his  work  as  a  navvy  would  at  the  surface.  This  means  a 
saving  of  time  which  is  often  well  worth  paying  for.  While 
blasting  is  going  on,  the  lamps  are  drawn  up  out  of  the  way  of 
stones  which  might  be  hurled  up  and  break  the  glasses. 

Fixed  glow  lamps  form  a  convenient  and  desirable  means  of 
lighting  up  pit-bottoms,  on-setting  places,  levels  aud  sidings  where 
the  trs^c  is  large,  and  ladder-ways  and  man-engines  which  are 
much  frequented. 

When  the  area  to  be  illuminated  is  large,  an  arc-lamp  may  be 
employed  with  advantage.  Among  the  first  successful  applications 
of  electric  lighting  to  underground  excavations  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  M.  Blavier  at  the  Angers  slate  quarries.*  In  the  year 
1879  he  fi^^  ^^o  Serrin  lamps  in  one  of  the  large  underground 
chambers  with  an  area  of  2400  square  yards,  and  he  found  that 
they  gave  light  enough  for  all  the  men  at  work.  The  total  cost, 
i^eckoning  everything — viz.,  coal,  carbons,  repairs,  labour,  deprecia- 
tion of  plant,  and  interest  on  capital — was  50  francs  a  day;  the 
gas  formerly  m  use  cost  54  francs  a  day  and  gave  much  less  light. 
The  large  chambers  in  tlie  salt-mine  of  Maros-Ujvar  in  Hungary  f 
have  been  lighted  up  by  electricity  since  1880.  The  cost  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  tallow,  oil,  or  petroleum  formerly 
in  Ube ;  but,  per  contra,  the  illumination  is  better,  the  men  can  do 
more  work  and  are  more  easily  supervised,  whilst  the  air  of  the 
mine  is  not  deteriorated  by  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
lamps.  Slanic  salt-mine  in  Roumania  has  been  lit  with  the 
electric  light  in  a  similar  manner  since  1883. 

In  a  previous  chapter  I  described  the  working  of  the  thick  bed 
of  lead-bearing  sandstone  at  Mechemich  by  large  underground 
chambers,  which  eventually  are  allowed  to  collapse.  Of  late  years 
arc  lights  have  been  largely  used  for  illumination,  although  the 
number  of  men  in  one  chamber  is  never  more  than  six  and  often 
not  more  than  two.  The  great  advantage  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  powerful  light  has  been  the  possibility  of  removing  with 
safety  thousands  of  tons  of  orp,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
left  undergound  for  fear  of  accidents  in  taking  it  down. 

*  Blavier,  "  L'Eclairage  ^lectriqne  aux  Ardoisidres  d'Angers/'  Annales 
des  MineSf  s4r.  7,  vol.  xvii.,  1880,  p.  5. 
t  OesL  Zeitsdir.  B.  u.  II.  W.,  1882,  p.  296. 
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It  itf  proposed  to  use  arc  lights  with  reflectors,  similar  to  the 
naval  search  lights,  for  examining  the  roofs  and  sides  of  the  large 
underground  chambers  in  the  Welsh  slate  mines. 

Arc  lights  stand  in  good  stead  when  work  has  to  be  done  at 
night  above  ground.  Thus,  at  Eio  Tinto,  the  great  open-cast 
is  lit  up  by  two  arc  lights,  one  at  each  end  of  the  major  axis  of 
the  elliptical  pit.  In  the  same  way  two  arc  lights  of  2000  candle 
power  are  used  for  night-work  in  washing  down  auriferous  gravel 
at  the  works  of  the  Onceola  Company  in  Nevada.*  As  the  use  of 
electricity  spreads  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  power,  we  may 
naturally  expect  further  development  of  the  lighting  of  parts  of 
mines  from  the  same  source. 

*  £ng.  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  li.,  1891,  p.  63a 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DESCENT  AND  ASCENT. 

Steps  and  slides— Ladders — Bucket  or  cage— Man-engine,  single  and 

doable. 

At  first  sight  this  subject  might  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  a  separate 
chapter ;  but  if  one  considers  the  time  occupied  by  the  miner  in 
going  to  and  from  his  work,  and  recollects  that  bis  hours  are 
reckoned  **  from  bank  to  bank  " — i.e.,  from  the  moment  he  leaves 
the  surface  till  he  reaches  it  again — and  if  one  further  dwells  upon 
the  terrible  waste  of  energy  involved  by  climbing  up  and  down  deep 
shafts  by  ladders,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  question  of  descent 
and  ascent  requires  to  be  discussed. 

Where  mines  are  worked  by  adit  levels,  the  men  naturally  walk 
in  along  the  ordinary  roadways.  Such  mines,  however,  are 
exceptional,  and  the  workmen  generally  have  to  climb  down  and 
up  by  laddei's,  or  are  lowered  and  raised  by  the  winding 
machinery.  The  means  of  access  to  and  from  the  workings  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : 

1.  Steps  and  slides. 

2.  Ladders. 

3   Bucket  or  cage. 
4.  Man-engine. 

Steps  and  Slides. — If  the  dip  of  a  seam  or  vein  is  small, 
an  inclined  pathway,  leading  down  through  the  old  workings, 
forms  a  safe  and  pleasant  travelling  road  into  the  mine,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage  that  the  ponies  or  horses  can  be 
brought  out  at  the  end  of  each  shift. 

When  the  inclination  reaches  20**  it  is  well  to  have  regular 
steps,  instead  of  making  the  men  scramble  down  an  irregular 
path ;  it  is  true  that  the  miner,  accustomed  to  the  road,  does  not 
lose  so  much  time  as  a  stranger  in  picking  his  way  along  a  rough 
or  slippeiy  track,  but  still  a  bad  path  causes  a  little  unnecessary 
delay  which  is  b^t  avoided.  Steps  are  much  le^s  fatiguing  than 
ladders  placed  so  flat  that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  has  to 
rest  upon  the  arms. 

Steps  may  be  cut  in  the  rock  itself,  if  it  is  hard  enough,  and  if 
not,  wooden  or  stone  stairs  can  be  put  in,  with  a  handrail.  When 
the  dip  is  too  high  for  making  the  stairs  straight,  they  may  be 
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Arranged  in  a  zigzag  line,  provided  that  the  excavation  affords 
sufficient  space.  The  height  of  the  steps  should  not  exceed 
8  inches,  so  as  to  avoid  a  fatiguing  lift  of  the  foot. 

In  parts  of  the  Sicilian  siriphur-mines,*  where  the  dip  does  not 
exceed  30**  to  35*,  the  steps  are  from  8  to  10  inches  high  and  12 
to  14  inches  broad,  and  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  travelling 
road ;  if  the  dip  is  from  40^  to  50'',  two  sets  of  steps  are  made,  so 
that  the  level  of  the  tread  on  one  side  corresponds  with  the  middle 
of  the  height  on  the  other.  This  system  is  known  as  that  of  the 
scaioni  roUi,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  ascent  up  such  steep 
roads. 

In  some  of  the  Austrian  salt-mines  the  men  descend  by  wooden 
slides  inclined  at  angles  varying  from  30''  to  50**,  flattening  at  the 
bottom  so  as  to  reduce  the  velocity  gi*adually ;  the  miner  can  ' 
increase  his  speed  by  leaning  forwards  or  lessen  it  by  leaning 
back.    The  ascent  is  by  steps. 

Ladders. — Ladders  are  very  largely  used  in  ore-mines  all  over 
the  world,  but  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  countries.  In 
Mexico  and  in  Ohili,  the  common  ladder  is  merely  a  pole  with 
notches  at  the  sides  for  receiving  the  feet.  These  ladders, 
especially  when  wurn,  are  better  fitted  for  barefooted  or  sandaled 
miners  than  for  those  wearing  a  heavy  and  unyielding  boot. 

The  so-called  *'  centipede  ladder,"  met  with  in  out-of-the-way 
parts  of  Australia,  and  even  sometimes  seen  in  Europe,  is  very 
properly  condemned  by  the  inspectors  of  mines  in  Queensland.f 
It  is  made  of  a  single  pole,  often  a  sapling  with  the  branches  cut 
off,  with  auger  holeH  through  which  wooden  pegs  are  inserted  at 
regular  intervals.  The  projecting  pegs  form  the  rungs  of  the 
ladder.  If  such  a  ladder  is  new,  with  the  pegs  set  evenly  and 
firmly,  and  placed  at  a  proper  angle,  it  will  serve  for  shallow 
depths ;  but  ladders  of  this  description  are  usually  put  in  by  men 
who  are  not  good  at  carpentry,  they  are  hung  vertically,  the  pegs 
are  uneven  originally  or  are  allowed  to  get  rotten,  and  the  suc- 
cessive ladders  are  not  securely  joined ;  the  task  of  climbing  then 
becomes  a  dangerous  one. 

The  ordinary  ladder  consists  of  two  sides  and  a  series  of  rungs 
{staves,  Cornwall).  The  principal  points  that  have  to  be  considered 
are  the  material,  the  size,  and  the  mode  of  fixing. 

In  this  country  the  mine  ladder  is  most  commonly  made  with 
wooden  sides  and  iron  rungs.  The  sides  are  easily  formed  by 
putting  a  sawcut  through  a  plank  as  supplied  by  the  timber- 
merchant,  2  inches  thick  by  8  inches  wide,  giving  two  pieces  4  by  2 
inches;  pitch-pine  is  largely  used  on  account  of  its  durability. 
The  two  sides  are  fastened  together  temporarily,  and  auger  holes 
bored  through  them  both,  so  that  they  match  exactly.    The  rungs 

*  Parodi,  SuU*  Eatrazione  deUo  JSolfo  in  Sicdta,    Florence,  1873,  p.  24. 
t  Ann.  liep.  Dep.  Mines,  Qtieenslandf  for  the  Tear  1889,  p.  122;  1890^ 
p.  130. 
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are  made  of  pieces  of  round  iron,  f  to  |  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
true  that  one  may  see  §  inch  iron  employed  for  the  rungs ;  but, 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  safety,  this  is  false  economy.  The 
thin  rung  wears  quickly,  if  there  is  much  traffic,  and  soon  has  to 
be  replaced,  entaUing  an  expense  which  would  have  repaid  the 
extra  cost  of  the  thicker  iron  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  Continent  wooden  rungs  are  common,  and  oak  is 
preferred  on  account  of  its  durability ;  the  wooden  stave  is  often 
made  flat,  instead  of  round,  so  that  it  may  last  longer,  and  iron 
sides  may  be  seen  where  dry  rot  is  very  bad.  A  ladder  made 
entirely  of  wood  is  lighter  than  one  with  iron  staves,  and 
this  is  an  advantage  if  it  has  to  be  moved  about  much.  In  places 
where  an  ordinary  ladder  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  by  blast- 
ing, such  as  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  in  course  of  sinking,  a  short 
length  of  chain  ladder  is  put  in ;  the  sides  are  made  of  pieces 
of  chain,  and  iron  rungs  are  attached  at  suitable  intervals. 
Wire  rope  is  also  used  for  the  sides  of  ladders,  and  Rochebeau 
uses  steel  tube  for  the  rungs.  He  supplies  the  ladders  of  this 
description,  which  can  be  rolled  up  into  a  coil  and  kept  in  readi- 
ness in  case  of  an  emergency. 

A  very  important  point  is  the  distance  between  the  rungs :  it 
should  be  chosen  so  as  not  to  cause  too  great  a  lift  of  the  foot  at  each 
step,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  steps  must  not  be 
increased  out  of  reason.  Experience  shows  that  a  distance  of  lo 
inches  from  centre  to  centre  is  very  suitable ;  ladders  with  a  step 
of  1 1  inches  or  1 2  inches  are  far  more  fatiguing  to  climb.  The 
two  end  rungs  often  have  collars,  and,  like  them,  the  middle  rung 
IB  screwed  at  the  ends  for  nuts;  these  add  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  ladder;  the  sides  are  thus  kept  permanently  about  11 
inches  apart.  If  not  secured  in  some  fashion  the  ends  may  oome 
together  a  little  and  the  middle  bulge  out.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
a  uniform  pattern  for  all  the  ladders  in  a  mine,  such  as  14  feet, 
for  instance,  and  when  an  old  ladder  has  tobe  replaced,  a  suit- 
able new  one  is  ready  in  stock,  without  any  delay  for  taking 
measurements  or  making  it.  Two  such  ladders  joined  together 
form  a  very  convenient  length  for  a  *'  footway  "  in  a  shaft ;  they 
make  a  ladder  28  feet  long,  and  allowing  4  feet  to  project  above 
the  platform,  for  safety  and  comfort  in  getting  on  and  off^  there 
remains  a  length  of  24  feet  for  actual  climbing  between  the  plat- 
forms or  sollars.  The  two  ladders  can  be  fastened  together  by  an 
iron  strapping-plate  on  each  side,  held  in  position  by  the  nuts  of 
the  two  terminal  rungs.  Where  the  ladders  have  plain  rungs  at 
the  ends  a  strong  wooden  cleat  nailed  on  to  both  ladders  makes 
the  connection.  In  making  the  joint  between  two  ladders,  care 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  proper  distance  between  the 
staves  and  the  regular  inclination ;  for  when  once  a  man  has  got 
into  the  rhythm,  so  to  say,  of  climbing,  he  is  liable  to  miss  his 
step  and  fall  if  a  rung  fails  to  come  just  where  he  expects  it. 
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Fig.  600  represents  a  ladder*  made  entirely  of  iron,  stich  as  is 
largely  used  in  mines  in  the  north  of  France.  The  sides  are  of  flat 
iron,  7  X  70  mm.  (about  7X2!  ins.)  and  the  rungs  are  of  round 
iron,  22  mm.  (}  inch)  in  diameter;  they  are  252  moL  (9*9  inches) 
from  centre  to  centre.  Three  of  the  rungs  are  bolts  with  nuts, 
and  the  others  are  riveted ;  the  manner  of  joining  two  ladders 

by  a  cotter  bolt  with  a  square  end  is  evident 
from  Fig.  601.  The  iron  may  be  galvanised 
to  prevent  rust'ng.  Ladders  of  this  descrip- 
tion weigh  10  kil.  per  metre  (20  lbs.)  per 
yard. 

Platforms  (soUara^  Cornwall)  should  be  fixed 
at  short  intervals;  though  our  British  law 
allows  them  to  be  placed  60  feet  apart,  the 
distance  can  be  reduced  with  great  advantage 
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to  18,  20,  or  24  feet  in  perpendicular  or 
highly  inclined  shafts.  A  much  shorter 
interval  would  mean  too  many  changes,  and 
a  longer  one  would  render  falls  more  danger- 
ous, besides  curtailing  the  number  of  enforced 
short  rests,  which  are  a  relief  in  climbing  up 
from  great  depths.  One  sid&  of  the  ladder 
may  be  fastened  to  timber  in  the  shaft 
by  strong  staples;  and  if  not,  it  should  be 
kept  rigid  by  stays,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
swaying. 
Lastly  comes  the  question  of  the  angle  at  which  the  ladder 
should  be  inclined.  The  mine  owner  should  spare  no  pains  to 
render  the  'Hravelling"  as  safe  and  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
should  recollect  that  the  miner  climbs  with  the  leobt  amount  of 
fatigue,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  rabing  the  body  is 
thrown  upon  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  not  upon  those  of  the 

*  One  of  the  patterns  supplied  by  Romain  Sartiauz,  of  H^nin-Lictard, 
Pos-de-Calals. 
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arms ;  the  part  played  by  the  arms  should  be  keeping  the 
body  in  a  proper  position  and  preventing  falls.  It  may  here  be 
noted  that  the  miner  does  not  climb  a  ladder  like  a  bricklayer  or 
a  house-painter.  The  latter  place  their  hajc^ds  upon  the  sides  of  the 
ladder;  the  miner  grasps  the  rungs,  and  even  if  his  foot  slips,  or 
if  a  faulty  rung  gives  way  under  him,  he  has  a  chance  of  saving 
himself.  In  climbing  down  he  frequently  misses  every  alternate 
stave  with  his  hands,  or,  in  other  words,  he  makes  two  steps  with 
his  feet  for  one  grasp  with  the  hand. 

The  most  convenient  angle  for  ladders  is  about  20"*  from 
the  vertical ;  if  they  are  much  flatter  than  this,  the  arms 
have  to  be  used  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  falling 
forwards ;  if  they  are  steeper,  the  arms  have  to  lift  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  In  either  case  there  is  fatigue  for  the  arms, 
and  in  the  latter  the  danger  of  falls  is  incr^ised;  these  dis- 
advantages become  very  marked  when  the  ladders  are  placed  in  a 
vertical  or  overhanging  position.  Ladders  so  fixed  are  prohibited 
by  law  in  this  country,  for  it  is  not  only  the  life  of  the  man  who 
falls  which  is  endangered,  but  he  may  sweep  off  several  men 
beneath  him.  Unfortunately,  our  present  law  does  not  go  quite  far 
enough ;  it  forbids  a  vertical  ladder,  but  permits  a  ladder  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  i*  or  2*  from  the  vertical,  provided  the  shaft  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  of  any  better  arrangement.  In  other  words, 

it  does  not  compel  the  mineK>wner  to  sink 
a  shaft  large  enough  for  a  proper  ladder- 
road.  The  Belgian  law,*  enacted  twenty- 
one  years  before  ours,  is  more  wisely 
worded  ;  it  decrees  that  no  ladder  shall  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  less  than  10^  from 
the  vertical. 

Furthermore,  of  the  two  arrangements 
shown  in  Fig.  602,  A  is  better  than  B, 
because  it  not  only  affords  a  greater  in- 
clination for  the  ladders,  but  also  renders 
it  less  likely  that  a  man  will  drop  through 
the  .  opening  (manhole)  in  the  platform 
{aoUar)  if  he  loses  his  hold  and  falls.  In 
planning  the  regular  permanent  ladder-road 
for  the  miners,  it  is  well  to  avoid  shafts 
in  which  other  operations,  such  as  winding 
or  pumping,  are  going  on.  By  law,  in  this  country,  the  ladder 
compartment  has  to  be  partitioned  off  from  the  winc&ng  compart- 
ment ;  a  better  plan,  if  possible,  is  to  provide  an  entirely  separate 
shaft  for  a  footway.  In  vein  mines,  a  number  of  the  winzes  can 
conveniently  be  set  apart  for  **  travelling  "  purposes.  Occasionally 
the  ladderway  is  made  double  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  so 


Fio.  602. 


*  ArrCt^  rojal  dn  Janvier  1851,  Article  2. 
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as  to  prevent  loss  of  time  at  the  change  of  the  shifts,  when  an 
ascending  stream  of  men  meets  a  similar  descending  stream. 

Some  of  the  matters  just  mentioned  may  seem  trifling,  but, 
leaving  aside  the  question  of  safety,  the  economy  derived  from 
fixing  the  ladders  at  the  best  possible  inclination  is  by  no  means 
small.  To  make  this  apparent,  we  must  recollect  the  depths  to 
and  from  which  men  have  to  climb — viz.,  300,  400,  and  even 
500  yards  or  more.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  save  every 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  energy,  which,  though  trifling  for  one 
ladder,  becomes  considerable  if  very  frequently  repeated.  When 
a  mine  has  reached  a  depth  of  100  yards,  and  a  fortiori  when  it 
has  exceeded  it,  mechanical  appliances  should  certainly  be  intro- 
duced for  raising  and  lowering  the  men,  because  time  and  strength 
are  wasted  by  climbing ;  besides  which,  medical  men  are  agreed 
that  excessive  ladder-climbing  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
miner.  Therefore  upon  hygienic  and  upon  financial  grounds,  one 
of  the  first  thoughts  in  working  a  mine  should  be  the  conveyance 
of  the  men  down  and  up  the  shaft  with  the  least  possible  fatigue, 
by  means  of  machinery. 

Buckets  and  Cages. — This  method  of  going  down  and  com- 
ing up  from  mines  recommends  itself  ;by  its  simplicity,  and  when 
carried  out  with  modem  appliances  it  is  remarkably  safe 

If  the  machinery  is  being  worked  by  hand,  the  miner  usually 
stands  with  one  foot  in  the  kibble  and  uses  the  other  to  guide 
himself,  while  he  holds  the  rope  in  his  hands ;  this  guiding  is 
specially  necessary  when  going  down  an  inclined  winze  with 
rough  and  rugged  sides.  Some  men  prafer  to  have  one  foot  in 
a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  whilst  others  like  a  special  stirrup. 

At  the  ozokerite  mines  of  Boryslaw,  and  also  in  sinking  oil- 
wells  in  Burma,  special  precautions  are  taken  in  case  the  men 
should  become  unconscious  from  breathing  an  atmosphere  highly 
charged  with  noxious  gases.  In  every  case  the  man  is  secured 
by  a  second  rope,  so  that  he  can  be  drawn  up  even  if  he  falls 
from  the  bucket.  The  Boryslaw  safety -gear  is  a  strong  leathern 
waist-belt  to  which  is  attached  a  broad  strap  divided  into  two  at 
each  end.  One  thong  passes  over  each  shoulder  and  is  buckled 
to  the  belt,  and  one  under  each  leg  is  attached  in  a  similar 
manner.  An  iron  ring  between  the  shoulders  completes  the  gear. 
It  serves  for  attaching  the  second  rope,  or  life-line,  coiled  upon  a 
separate  windlass,  and  paid  out  as  fast  as  the  main  rope  with  the 
bucket  in  which  the  man  stands  with  one  leg.  Many  of  the 
shafts  worked  in  this  way  are  more  than  1 50  yards  deep,  and  one 
has  attained  a  depth  of  262  yards  (240  metres). 

Guides  are  oompulsoryin  this  country  after  a  depth  of  50  yards 
is  exceeded,  unless  the  owner  of  the  mine  has  obtained  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  inspector  of  the  district.  I  explained  in  the  chapter 
upon  winding  how  they  can  be  applied  to  the  kibble  or  bucket 
even  in  a  sinking  shaft;  but  the  usual  method  of  ascent  and 
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descent  is  by  the  cage,  or  some  form  of  guided  box.  Little  need  be 
said  about  the  process  of  lowering  and  rabing,  for  it  Ia  practically 
the  same  as  winding  mineral.  Rules  are  made  defining  the 
number  of  men  allowed  to  ride  at  one  time,  and  generally  there 
is  a  bar  near  the  top  of  the  cage  which  the  men  can  hold,  in  ca.se 
there  should  be  a  little  jerk.  In  some  countries  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cage  should  be  so  enclosed  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
a  man  falling  out  during  his  rapid  ride.  As  sending  the  men 
down  and  up  in  this  fashion  interferes  with  the  winding  of 
minerals,  access  to  the  cage  should  be  easy^  even  stooping  causes 
a  little  loss  of  time,  and  the  despatch  of  the  men  into  the  mine 
will  be  expedited  if  the  cage  is  high  enough  for  them  to  walk 
in  upright  without  any  thought  for  their  heads.  If  the  space  is 
too  low  for  standing  up  conveniently,  the  men  may  be  made  to 
crouch  down  in  mine-waggons,  which  are  pushed  on  to  the  cage  as 
if  they  contained  mineral. 

The  extent  of  the  interference  with  the  regular  winding  opera- 
tions will  be  best  understood  by  examples.  The  Gk>vemment 
regulations  at  Mansfeld*  do  not  allow  a  greater  speed  than  328 
yards  per  minute  (5  metres  per  second)  when  men  are  b^g 
wound.  At  Ernst  I.  shaft,  which  is  411  yards  (376  metres)  deep, 
it  was  reckoned,  a  few  years  ago,  that  seven  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four  were  occupied  with  the  descent  and  ascent  of  1069 
persons,  thus : 

Peraoni. 
Morning  from   4.30  A. if.  to    6.30  A. H.,  2  hoars  ...  450 

Afternoon  „     12.30  P.M.  „    3.45  p.m.,  3}    „  ...  415 

Evening     „       9.15  p.m.  „  11. o    p.m.,  1$    „  ...  204 

Total     •        .        •        •        .    7      n  ...  1069 

At  Ernst  III.  shaft,  which  is  273  yards  (250  m.)  deep,  the 
figures  were  as  follows : 

Pnvons. 
Morning  from    5.0  A. M.  to   6.15  A.M.,  ijhonrs         ...  260 

Afternoon,,        1.15P.M.  „    2.30  P.M.,  1}    „  ..  234 

Evening     „       9.30  p.m.  „  10.30  p.m.,  i      ,»  *.•  149 

Total     .....     3i    If  ...  643 

The  cage  at  the  former  shaft  took  seven  men  at  a  time,  and 
that  of  the  latter,  sixteen  men,  as  it  was  double-decked. 

With  the  object  of  relieving  the  ordinary  winding-plant  from 
this  task  in  one  part  of  the  district,  a  new  shaft  was  sunk  solely 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  men. 

The  British  law  demands  that,  in  addition  to  the  guides  already 
mentioned,  there  should  be  a  cover  overhead,  so  as  to  protect  the 
men  from  things  accidentally  falling  down  the  shaft.     The  use  of 

*  Der  Rupferachieferherghau  und  der  HiUtevhttrieh  zwr  VerarbeUung  der 
getDonnenen  Afinern  in  den  heiden  Manafelder  KreUen  der  Preuss.  I\voinz 
fSacJisen.    Halle  an  der  Saale,  18S9,  p.  72. 
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a  single-linked  chain  is  forbidden,  except  for  the  short  coupling 
piece  connecting  the  cage  to  the  rope.  There  must  be  flanges  to 
prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  off  the  drum ;  the  winding 
machine  has  to  be  provided  with  an  adequate  brake  and  a  proper 
indicator ;  and,  lastly,  there  must  be  means  of  signalling  up  and 
down  from  every  landing-place  in  the  shaft.  In  some  countries 
safety  catches  are  compulsory. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  method  of  signalling  is  that  of  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  inserts  an  electrically  insulated  wire  into  the  centre 
of  the  winding  rope  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  from  the  cage 
itself  to  the  engineman,  no  matter  whether  the  cage  is  in  motion 
or  not.  The  electric  wire  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  insulated 
metal  ring  placed  upon  the  crank  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  a 
copper  lever  pressing  upon  this  ring  places  the  wire  in  communi- 
cation with  a  small  battery.  The  wire  rope  itself  serves  as  a 
return.  The  circuit  can  be  completed  by  pushing  a  button  inside 
the  cage,  or  another  placed  upon  the  roof,  and  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  at  the  surface  gives  the  necessary  signals  to  the  eugineman. 
This  rope,  which  is  made  by  Messrs.  Haggie  <k  Co.,  of  Sunder- 
land, is  being  used  with  success  at  collieries  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  at  one  of  them  a  separate  shaft  is  set  apart  for  the 
men,  so  as  not  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  winding  of  coal ;  the 
cage  carries  twenty  men  at  once,  and  is  always  in  charge  of  a  con- 
ductor, whose  duties  resemble  those  of  the  attendant  at  an  hotel 
Uft  or  elevator.  By  merely  pressing  a  button  he  signals  direct  to 
the  englneman  to  start  or  to  stop  as  required. 

At  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  in  this  country,  the  rate 
of  winding  men  must  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour  after  the 
cage  has  reached  a  point  in  the  shaft  which  is  fixed  by  Special 
Rules.  However,  this  regulation  applies  only  in  cases  where  the 
hoisting  apparatus  is  not  provided  with  some  automatic  contriv- 
ance to  prevent  overwinding.  In  Germany  a  speed  indicator 
has  to  be  applied  when  men  are  being  raised  or  lowered ;  among 
instruments  of  this  class  may  be  mentioned  the  tachometer  of 
Messrs.  Schaffer  and  Budenberg,  which  indicates  the  rate  of 
winding  by  a  pointer  on  a  dial  in  full  view  of  the  engineman. 

Winding  by  the  cage  is  not  confined  to  perpendicular  shafts. 
At  Cam  Brea  Mine  in  Cornwall  a  two-decked  cage,  holding  six- 
teen persons,  runs  in  a  shaft  which  is  perpendicular  for  the 
first  120  fathoms  and  then  follows  the  changing  dip  of  the  lode 
for  170  fathoms  more.  The  inclination  varies  from  about  10°  to 
30*  from  the  vertical.  In  a  shaft  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to 
wind  with  safety  at  speeds  which  are  common  at  collieries  ; 
nevertheless  the  cage  does  very  useful  work,  and  as  the  rope  is 
renewed  every  four  months,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  breakage. 
The  cage  at  Junge  hohe  Birke*  Mine,  near  Freiberg,  consists  of 

*  Freiberga  Berg-  und  HiUtenwesenf  1893,  p.  156. 
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Figs.  6o\,  604. 
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five  small  compartments  one  above  the  other,  each  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  link  of  a  chain ;  the  cage  can  thns  accommodate 
itself  to  bendfl  in  the  shaft.     Each  compartment  takes  two  men. 

Man-engine. — The  first  man-engine  was  put  up  in  the  Hartz 
in  1833,  and  nine  years  later  a  similar  machine  was  fixed  in 
Tresavean  Mine  in  Cornwall.  Since  that  time  this  useful  means 
of  conveying  men  up  and  down  shafts  has  been  resorted  to  in 
other  mining  districts,  such  as  Belgium,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony. 
Two  kinds  of  man-engine  are  in  use — the  double-rod  and  the 
single-rod  machines. 

The  double-rod,  or  original  man-engine,  consists  of  two 
reciprocating  rods,  like  the  main  rods  of  pumps,  carrying  small 

platforms  upon  which  the  men  stand.  The  stroke 
is  from  4  to  16  feet,  and  the  little  platforms  are 
arranged  so  that  they  are  always  opposite  each 
other  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  stroke. 

Figs.  603  and  604  represent  the  rods  in  the  two 
final  positions.  A  man  who  wishes  to  go  down, 
steps  upon  platform  b  (Fig.  603),  the  rod  B  goes 
down  and  A  goes  up,  so  that  b  is  brought  oppo- 
site c  (Fig.  604).  The  man  steps  across  from  6 
to  c,  the  rod  A  makes  a  down  stroke,  and  B  an 
up-stroke.  Platform  c  is  now  opposite  d  (Fig. 
603),  and  the  man  again  steps  across ; 
and  thus,  by  constantly  stepping  Fio.  605. 
from  the  rod  as  it  completes  its 
down-stroke,  the  man  is  gradually 
conveyed  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
By  reversing  the  proces.**,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  stepping  off  on  to  the 
opposite  platform  as  soon  as  the  rod  has  completed  its 
upstroke,  the  man  is  raised  to  the  surface  without  any 
fatigue  beyond  the  very  slight  efibrt  of  stepping  side- 
ways. If  each  rod  makes  four  up  and  down  strokes 
of  10  feet  each  per  minute,  the  rate  of  ascent  or 
descent  will  be  80  feet  per  minute. 

The  single- rod  man-engine  has  one  rod  cnrr}nng 
steps,  while   fixed    platforms   are   arranged  in  the 
shaft  so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  them  (Fig.  605). 
If  a  man  wants  to  go  down,  he  steps  on  to  A  when 
the  up-stroke  is  com]  )leted;  the  rod  goes  down  and 
the  step  A  is  brought  opposite  the  fixed  platform  ft, 
on  to  which  he  steps  off.     He  then  waits  on  b  until     uJ    U    uJ 
the  rod  has  finished  its  up-stroke.      B  is  brought 
opposite  6,  he  steps  on  to  B,  the  rod  goes  down  and  he  is  brought 
opposite  c,  where  he  again  steps  off  and  waits.     By  reversing  the 
operation  he  is  gradually  lifted  up  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.     The 
single-rod  engine  may  be  used  by  men  going  up  while  others  are 
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going  down,  provided  that  there  is  sufficient  room  upon  the  fixed 
platforms  {sollare,  Cornwall).  It  is  best  to  have  platforms  right 
and  left,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  then  the  ascending  men  step 
off  always  to  the  left,  for  instance,  while  the  descending  men  take 
the  right  hand  sollars.  The  ascending  man  steps  on  to  the. man- 
engine  as  soon  as  the  descending  man  steps  off,  and  so  the  rod 
may  be  always  carrying  men  up  or  down.  The  usual  stroke  in 
Cornwall  is  12  feet,  and  there  are  from  3  to  6  double  strokes 
per  minute.  With  5  strokes  the  men  descend  10  fathoms  a 
minute,  or,  in  other  words,  a  descent  or  ascent  of  300  fathoms 
occupies  half-an-hour.  However,  after  the  first  man  has  reached 
the  bottom,  the  rest  will  be  coming  down  at  the  rate  of  five  a 
minute.  The  reciprocating  motion  is  best  obtained  from  a  crank 
(Fig.  706),  because  in  this  case  the  speed  is  gradually  diminished 
at  the  dead  points,  and  the  danger  of  an  accident  in  stopping  off 
uid  on  is  thereby  lesboned ;  man-eng^es,  however,  are  sometimes 
driven  by  direct-acting  engines,  and,  at  Laxey  Mine,  in  the  Isle  of 
^lan,  a  water-pressure  engine  furnishes  the  motive  power  for 
one  of  these  machines. 

Man-engine  rods  are  constructed  of  wood  or  iron ;  and  at  St. 
Andreasberg,  in  the  Hartz,  each  rod  was  replaced  by  two  wire 
ropes.  Like  a  pump  rod  the  man-engine  rod  requires  proper 
balance-bobs  and  catches,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  men  a  handle 
is  provided  at  a  convenient  height  above  each  step.  Sloping 
boards  should  be  fixed  under  each  platform,  so  as  to  make  a 
funnel-shaped  passage  guiding  the  man's  head  into  the  proper 
channel,  in  case  he  is  not  standing  upright  when  **  riding "  up. 
A  useful  addition  is  a  small  wire  rope  passing  down  from  sollar 
to  sollar,  and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  a  man  when  standing 
on  a  step ;  he  grasps  this  with  one  hand  as  he  steps  off  on  going 
down,  and  steadies  himself  by  it  if  necessary.  When  riding  up, 
he  passes  through  the  sollar  and  sees  where  he  is  going  to  step 
before  he  gets  of^  so  it  is  not  required  on  both  sides  of  the  fixed 
platform.  There  should  be  a  signal  line,  with  means  of  working 
it,  at  every  sollar,  for  enabling  any  miner  to  ring  and  stop  the 
man-engine  in  case  of  an  accident.  It  is  well,  too,  to  have  a 
ladder-road  at  the  side  of  the  man-engine,  in  order  to  afford  a 
means  of  going  up  or  down  in  the  event  of  some  unexpected 
breakdown  of  the  machinery ;  but  the  plan  of  fixing  this  ladder- 
way  between  the  two  rods  of  a  double  engine  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, for  the  wider  the  space  between  the  rods  the  greater  the 
chance  of  an  accident. 

The  man-engine  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  safely  applied 
in  inclined  and  crooked  shafts,  and  it  is  convenient  in  vein-mining 
where  the  men  have  to  work  at  very  many  different  levels. 

The  cost  of  raising  and  lowering  men  by  the  machine  is  not 
great.  At  Dolcoath,  a  tin  mine  in  Cornwall,  more  than  400 
i'athomb  deep,  it  was  i-eckoned  a  few  years  ago  that  ild,  per  man 
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per  day  covered  all  ezpensee,  indoding  interest  upon  the  capital 
expended  and  depreciation  of  plant. 

Judging  by  what  has  taken  place  daring  the  last  ten  years,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  man-engine  will  eventually  die  a  natural 
death.  It  has  all  but  disappeared  at  Mansfeld,  being  replaced 
by  the  safer  and  more  convenient  cage,  and  there  Reems  little 
probability  of  new  machines  being  erected  in  CornwalL 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
DRESSING. 

L  Mechanical  processes:  (i)  WashiDg  in  order  to  separate  clay,  mud  and 
sand — (2)  Hand-picking — (3}  Breaking  np,  subdivision,  or  shaping — 
(4)  Agglomeration  or  consolidation — (5)  Screening  or  sifting.  II.  Pro- 
cesses depending  upon  physical  properties :  (i)  Motion  in  water — (2) 
Motion  in  air — (3)  Desiccation — (4)  Liquefaction  and  distillation — (5) 
Magnetic  attraction— (6)  Separation  according  to  degree  of  friability. 
III.  Processes  depending  upon  chemical  properties  :  (i)  Solution,  eva- 
poration, and  crystallisation — (2)  Atmospheric  weathering— (3)  Calci- 
nation— (4)  Cementation  or  precipitation  by  iron— (5)  AmalgamaUon. 

Examples— Loss  in  dressing — Sampling. 

TJkder  the  convenient  term  of  '* dressing"  are  included  the 
processes  by  which  the  miner  prepares  his  mineral  for  sale,  or  by 
which  he  extracts  a  marketable  product  from  it.  These  processes 
are  very  various,  and  cannot  all  be  properly  comprised  under  the 
French  heading  <<  Preparation  m^canique,"  because,  in  addition  to 
using  mechanical  means,  the  miner  often  invokes  the  aid  of  heat, 
magnetism,  or  chemical  affinity,  in  order  to  separate  the  valuable 
material,  from  the  worthless  rock  with  which  it  is  associated  in 
the  earth.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  borderland 
between  mining  and  metallurgy,  on  which  both  miner  and  smelter 
may  fairly  claim  a  footing,  becieiuse  the  former  does  not  always 
send  away  his  ore  in  the  same  state  of  elaboration.  Some  maybe 
inclined  to  cut  the  knot  by  saying  that  the  business  of  the  miner 
is  at  an  end  when  the  mineral  is  landed  at  the  surface ;  but  in 
actual  practice  this  is  the  exception,  and  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  mine  has  usually  to  superintend  certain  processes  which  are 
carried  on  in  order  to  obtain  a  readily  saleable  article. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  first  to  describe  the  various  dressing 
processes,  and  then  to  explain  how  they  are  applied  to  the 
most  important  minerals  with  which  the  miner  has  to  deal. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  which  guide 
the  miner,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should. classify  the  processes 
which  he  employs;  and  we  may  at  once  make  three  main 
divisions,  acooxxling  as  the  process  is  effected  solely  by  mechanical 
means,  or  is  based  upon  the  physical  or  chemical  properties  of  the 
minerals  treated.  This  classifiqettion  is  somewhat  arbitrary: 
differences  of  opinion  may  exist,  for  instance,  concerning  solution, 
some  persons  considering  it  as  a  chemical  process,  others,  as  a  mere 
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change  of  state  without  any  chemical  action ;  again  the  process  by 
which  a  physical  property  is  brought  into  play  is  ustially  effected 
with  the  aid  of  mechanical  appliances ;  and  lastly,  chemical  and 
physical  actions  may  both  be  involved  in  the  method  of  treatment. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the  classification  is  estab- 
lished rather  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  than  with  the 
idea  that  the  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are  strictly  defined  in 
reality.  It  will  be  seen  also  as  we  proceed,  that  many  of  the 
sub-classes  refer  to  exceptional  processes  applicable  only  to  special 
minerals. 

The  following  table  gives  an  outline  of  the  operations  employed 
in  dressing : 

I.  Mechanical  Pbocbssbs. 

1.  Washing  in  order  to  separate  claj,  mad  and  sand. 

2.  Hand-picking. 

3.  Breaking  np^  sabdivision*  or  shaping. 

4.  Agglomeration  or  consolidation. 

5.  Screening  or  sifting — i.e.,  classification  according  to  size. 

II.  FnOCBSSES  DEPENDING  UPON  PHYSICAL  PROPEBTIES. 

1.  Motion  in  water. 

2.  Motion  in  air. 

3.  Desiccation. 

4.  Liquefaction  and  distillation. 

5.  Magnetic  attraction. 

6.  Separation  according  to  degree  of  friability. 

III.  Frocessss  depending  upon  Chemical  Pbopehties. 

1.  Solution,  evaporation  and  crystallisation. 

2.  Atmospheric  weathering. 

3.  Calcination. 

4.  Cementation  or  precipitation  by  iron. 

5.  Amalgamation. 

I.  MECHANIC  All  PBOCESSES. 

(i)  WASHINQ-. — The  object  of  washing  is  twofold:  removal 
of  earthy  impurities,  and  preliminary  cleansing  previous  to  hand- 
picking,  for  the  valuable  mineral,  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is 
often  completely  masked  by  a  coating  of  dirt. 

The  pi'ocess  is  carried  out  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  Tho 
simplest  appliances  are  the  pan  and  the  batea,  which  are  specially 
used  in  the  case  of  gold  and  tin.  The  pan  is  a  circular  dish  made 
of  tin-plate  or  stamped  iron  or  steel,  about  15  or  16  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top  and  10  or  11  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  3 
or  4  inches.  After  having  been  partly  filled  with  the  mineral  to 
be  washed,  it  is  held  in  a  pool  of  water,  or  a  vat,  in  which  it  can 
be  moved  so  as  to  impart  a  circular  motion  to  its  contents.  By 
suitably  inclining  the  edge,  the  muddy  stream  is  made  to  flow  off, 
more  clean  water  is  taken  on,  and  the  procesis  is  repeated  until  thei*e 
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remains  nothing  but  well-waahed  sand  and  gravel  in  the  bottom.  The 
big  stones  are  taken  out  and  examined,  and  thrown  away  if  worth- 
less ;  large  nuggets,  if  present,  are  now  visible  and  can  be  pioked 
out,  whilst  the  small  stones  and  sand  are  again  mixed  with  water 
and  washed,  so  that  the  lighter  particles  flow  over  the  edge  and  the 
heavy  ones  remain  in  the  pan.  By  careful  manipulation  the 
water  is  made  to  run  repeatedly  over  the  residue,  and  separate  the 
various -ingredients  according  to  their  specilic  gravities,  as  will  be 
explained  later.  The  pan,  therefore,  acts  not  only  as  a  washer,  but 
also  as  a  concentrator.  • 

Though  the  main  use  of  the  pan  is  for  prospecting,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  very  large  quantities  of  aUuvial  gold  have  been 
extracted  by  its  aid. 

The  batea  fulfils  the  same  purpose  as  the  pan.  It  is  usually 
a  shallow  conical  bowl  made  of  wood,  stamped  sheet  iron, 
hammered  copper,  or  spun  aluminium  or  copper.  Convenient 
dimensions  are :  diameter  i8  to  20  inches  and  depth  2}  to  3 
inches.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  wooden  gold-washing  dish  is 
rectangular.  The  mineral  is  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
pan,  but  the  batea  has  the  great  advantage  of  bringing  all  the 
'heaviest  particles  to  a  point,  instead  of  an  edge.  Much  gold  has 
*  been  obtained  with  this  primitive  appliance,  especially  in  South 
America  and  Central  America,  whilst  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
it  is  used  for  extracting  tin  ore  from  gravel,  and  in  Brazil 
for  washing  out  diamonds.  In  prospecting  the  batea  is  in- 
valuable. 

If  large  quantities  of  mineral  have  to  be  handled,  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  the  adherent  dirt  in  some  cheaper  fashion.  Occupying 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  hand-bowls  and  the  rotary 
machines  are  simple  washing  pits  of  different  descriptions. 

Some  of  the  lead  ore  of  North  Wales  occurs  in  the  form  of  solid 
lumps  of  galena  enveloped  in  clay.  The  ore  coming  from  the 
mine  is  thrown  into  a  stone-lined  pit  about  18  inches  deep,  partly 
filled  with  water,  in  which  it  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards 
until  the  galena  is  separated  from  its  clayey  matrix.  This  kind  of 
washing  pit  is  known  as  a  ''  jobbing  huddle." 

Phosphatic  nodules  are  cleansed  from  sand  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  being  raked  or  shovelled  backwards  and  forwards  in  long 
wooden  troughs  full  of  water. 

The  Australian  puddling  machine  is  an  example  of  an 
appliance  for  doing  similar  work  by  the  aid  of  a  horse  or  other 
available  power.  It  is  a  circular  pit  in  which  gold-bearing  gravel 
iis  stirred  up  with  water  by  knives  attached  to  radial  arms,  which 
are  carried  round  by  a  vertical  axis. 

The  rotary  washing  maohine  employed  at  the  diamond  mines 
(Fig.  606)  is  identical  in  principle.  The  object  is  to  free  the 
weathered  "  blue  ground  "  from  the  finest  sand  and  mud  and  leave  a 
clean  gravel  in  which  the  diamonds  shall  be  distinctly  visible.     The 
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rotary  washer  is  an  annular  iron  pan  A  (Fig.  606)  8  to  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  16  inches  to  2  feet  deep  externally,  whilst  the  inner 
rim,  B,  4  feet  in  diameter,  is  only  6  inches  deep.  In  the  centre 
is  a  revolving  vertical  shaft,  0,  carrying  S  or  10  radial  arms, 
D,  each  provided  with  6  or  7  vertical  blades  which  dip  into  the 
mud  and  gravel,  and  stir  it  up  as  they  revolve.  At  De  Beers 
mine  the  washers  are  usually  14  feet  in  diameter.  The  stuff  is 
fed  in  at  the  outer  circumference  by  a  shoot  coming  from  a 
screen,  and  the  muddy  water  escapes  over  the  low  inner  rim  of 
the  pan.    The  teeth  or  stirring  knives  are  arranged  so  as  to  bring 

Fig.  606. 
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the  heavy  gravel  towards  the  outer  circumfereDce.  As  a  pro- 
caiftioD,  the  muddy  water  flowing  out  of  the  washer  is  run  into 
a  similar  machine,  and  is  again  stirred  up  so  as  to  catch  any 
diamonds  which  may  by  chance  have  escaped  in  the  first  operation. 
When  the  pan  has  been  at  work  for  twelve  hours,  a  sliding  door 
is  pulled  out  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  gravel  falls  into  a 
truck  underneath,  as  it  is  drawn  round  by  scrapers  attached  to 
the  arms. 

Another  form  of  mechanical  washer*  (Fig.  607)  is  a  revolving 
sheet  iron  drum,  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  revolving 
upon  a  horizontal  axis,  and  provided  with  internal  stirring  blades. 
The  '^  stuff  "  to  be  washed  is  fed  in  at  the  centre  of  the  small  end 

•  Linkenbach,  Die  Au/Ureihing  der  Erxe,  Berlin.  1887,  plate  II. 
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with  a  stream  of  water.  In  Fig.  607,  a  is  the  drum,  h  the  conical 
mouthy  oc  the  arms  which  attach  the  drum  to  the  central  shaft  d ; 
ee  are  teeth, /the  shoot  from  a  hopper,  ^  a  pipe  bringing  water,  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  co<^.  The  greater  part  of 
this  particular  drum  is  perforated,  and  it  acts  as  a  sizing  machine 
after  having  done  the  washing ;  m  is  the  driving  pulley,  A  an  iron 
trough  catching  the  discharge  of  the  sieve,  and  i  a  small  trough 
which  takes  the  stones  discarded  by  the  sieve. 

This  machine  is  intended  for  washing  small  stuff  ("  smalls  ") 
previous  to  picking.  The  washing  of  the  larger  lumps  is  often 
effected  by  turning  a  stream  of  water  upon  them  over  a  coarse 
iron  grating. 

Fio.  607. 
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(2)  HAND-PICKINQ'. — No  process  is  simpler  in  principle,  it  is 
merely  the  separation  by  hand  into  classes  of  var3dn^  quality  and 
richness ;  the  difficulty  in  practice  is  to  know  how  far  it  ^ould 
be  carried,  before  the  mineral  is  treated  by  machinery. 

In  many  cases  hand-picking  may  begin  underground,  and 
where  worthless  rock  can  be  so  separated  without  difficulty, 
it  should  be  removed  with  care,  so  as  to  avoid  useless  ex* 
penditure  for  tramming,  hoisting  and  dressing.  If  a  mineral 
is  specially  valuable,  it  is  often  worth  while  picking  it  out  and 
sending  it  up  by  itself,  with  a  view  to  preventing  loss  or  theft  in 
transit,  or  loss  in  dressing  due  to  the  admixture  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  refuse.  Picking  of  this  kind  is  resorted  to  in  working 
rich  pockets  of  gold  or  silver  ore  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
foreman.  Pieces  of  pure  ozokerite  are  picked  out  by  the 
Boryslaw  miners  and  sent  to  the  surface  in  sacks,  and  the  men 
are  stimulated  to  do  the  work  as  thoroughly  as  possible  by  a 
premium  paid  for  the  clean  lumps. 

By  the  dim  light  of  a  candle  the  picking  process  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  carried  further  than  the  separation  of  worthless  rock,  and, 
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oocasioDally,  the  selectioa  of  some  very  rich  pieces  of  mineral ;  nor; 
if  the  light  were  better,  would  it  be  advisable  to  do  more,  for  the 
underground  traffic  would  be  complicated  if  a  number  of  classes  of 
mineral  were  made,  and  the  work  of  picking  can  be  better  per- 
formed by  keen-eyed  boys  and  girls  at  the  surface  than  by  the 
miners  underground,  especially  dfter  they  have  passed  middle  age. 
Picking  is  generally  carried  on  after  the  mineral  has  been 
subjected  to  a  washing  process  of    some   kind.     The  washed 
mineral  is  spread  out  on  a  tiible,  and  boys  and  girls,  standing  by 
the  side,  separate  the  stones  that  lie  before  them  according  to  their 
richness  and  the  subsequent  processes  they  will  have  to  undergo. 
A  scraper  made  of  a  piece  of  iron,  bent  as  shown  by 
Fio.  608.      Fig.  608,  assists  them  in  drawing  the  lumps  towards 
them  or  into  a  box,  waggon,  or  barrow  by  the  side  of 
the  table. 

In  a  lead-mine  we  may  have  (a)  clean  galena ;  (b) 
mixed  ore,  i.0.,  pieces  consisting  partly  of  galena  and 
partly  of  barren  veinstone ;  (c)  barren  veinstone  and 
pieces  of  the  surrounding  rocks  (country).  This  is  a 
most  simple  case ;  but  very  frequently  one  has  to  deal 
with  a  deposit  producing  the  ores  of  two  or  three 
metals,  especially  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  and 
then  the  classification  into  various  qualities  becomes 
O         more  complicated. 

Where  the  amount  of  mineral  to  be  picked  is  con- 
siderable, labour  may  be  economised  by  self -discharging  tables, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds — revolving  round  tables  and  tra- 
velling-belts. 

With  the  former  the  mineral  is  fed  on  at  some  point  of  the 
circumference  and  the  picking  is  done  by  boys  or  girls  standing 
around.  They  select  pieces  of  certain  qualities  and  richness  as 
the  table  revolves  in  front  of  them,  and  finally,  when  a  revolu- 
tion is  all  but  completed,  nothing  remains  on  the  table  but  mineral 
of  one  quality,  which  is  swept  into  a  box  or  waggon  by  a  fixed 
projecting  scraper. 

Endless  belts  are  made  of  hemp,  wire-gauze^  or  steel  plates 
attached  to  endless  chains,  and  they  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
4  feet  wide.  The  refuse  is  picked  off  as  the  mineral  ti'avels  by, 
and  the  clean  product  can  at  once  be  delivered  into  railway 
waggons,  ready  for  despatch  to  smelting  works  or  to  some  further 
process  of  dressing. 

(3)  BBEAKINa  UP,  SUBDIVISION,  OB  SHAPING. 
— Reduction  in  size  is  necessary  for  various  reasons.  Even  when 
an  ore  is  dean  enough  for  the  smelter,  the  large  lumps  are 
often  crushed  by  the  miner  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole,  or  of  supplying  a  product  which  is  at  once  fit  for 
'  the  furnace.  Fertilisers,  cements  and  pigments  have  to  be  finely 
ground  before  they  can  be  used,  and  the  grinding  may  or  may 
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not  take  place  at  the  mine.  The  chief  object  of  breaking  up, 
however,  is  to  set  free  the  particles  of  ore,  which  are  generally 
found  enclosed  in  or  adhering  to  particles  of  baiTon  veinstone. 

Few  processes  in  dressing  are  of  more  importance  than  the 
proper  breaking  up  of  the  ore  or  other  mineral.  A  very  large 
number  of  machines  are  employed  suitable  for  the  different 
substances  which  have  to  be  treated,  and  it  will  be  impossible 

Fig.  609. 
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within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  do  more  than  pass  the  most 
important  in  review  in  a  somewhat  summary  manner. 

The  breaking  may  be  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

The  processes  of  breaking  by  hand  may  be  divided,  according  to 
the  precise  object  in  view,  into  : 

a.  BreakiDg  with  the  sledge  hammer  [ragging  and  ^^aUingl^ 

h,  CobbiDg. 

c  BnckiDg. 

d.  Splitting. 

c.  Trimming  into  shape  with  the  saw,  aze,  hammer,  or  knife. 
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a.  BraaUng    with    the     Sledge    Hunmsr.— The    term 

"  ragging  "  is  applied,  in  ComwaU  (Pig.  609)  •  to  the  process  of 

breokiDg  np  the  veiy  big  lumps  (rooU)  as  they  come  from  tho 

mine  bja  large  aledge  hammer  weighing  about  10  or  12  lbs.     The 

Fio.  6  to. 
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work  is  done  by  men,  who,  in  addition  to  breaking  the  lumps, 
may  separate  the  broken  pieces  into  various  categories  acturding 
to  quality. 

Spoiling  ia  work  of  a  similar  nature,  but  performad  with  a 
emaJler  sledge,  weighing  4  or  5  lbs.,  which  in  Cornwall  can  be 
wielded  by  a  woman  (Fig.  610).     Sometimes  there  is  a  little 

Fio.  611. 


[nclcing  at  the  same  time.      The  process  of  spoiling  is  often  a 
preliminary  to  crushing  by  stamps  or  rolls. 

b.  Cobbing. — Cobbing  is  a  special  kind  of  breaking  with  a 
small  hammer,  in  which  the  blow  is  directed  with  the  object  of 
knocking  off  a  piece  of  poor  rock  from  a  lump  of  mixed  ore  and 
refuse.     The  work  is  usually  performed  by  women  (Fig.  611), 


giris,  or  bom  who  commonly  sit  down  and  strike  the  lumps  apon 
an  anri]  of  some  kind,  ofteQ  an  old  stamp-head.  As  the  lamps 
are  held  in  position  by  the  left  band,  a  badly  directed  blow  may 
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cause  a  nasty  wound ;  to  prevent  injuries  of  this  kind,  the  girls 
formerly  employed  in  cobbing  copper  ore,  at  the  Mona  and  Farys 
mines  in  Anglesey,  wore  pieces  of  iron  around  their  fingers,  and 
short  pieces  of  india-rubber  tube  are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

c.  Bnoblng. — Bucking   is   breaking  with 

a  very  broad  fiat  hammer  in  order  to  reduce  Pio.  613. 

an  ore  to  coarse  powder.     The  hammer,  called  t-j »-f 

a  "bucking-iron,"  is  about  4  inches  square  nl         : 

with  a  steel  face  ;  the  handle  is  from  1 8  inches  It         ;  i 

to  2  feet  long.   The  ore  is  struck  upon  a  thick  I    I        :  : 

flat  plate  of  iron  (Fig.  612).  j    \        '.'. 

d.  Splittlng.^Splitting  is  required  with  /  1  i  J 
slate,  and  also  with  stone  which  will  rend  /  I  |  s 
along  certain  directions  other  than  cleavage  /  \  ,", 
planes,  such  as  planes  of  bedding.  It  is  done  /  \  :  ' 
with  a  wedge  of  some  kind,  increasing  in  /  \  -  ' 
sharpness  with  the  thinness  of  the  slice  re-  /  \  '•  '• 
quired.  Blocks  of  slate  are  split  by  the  /  \  I  : 
Welsh  quarrymen  with  a  stout  wedge  into  ^--^^— — — \.i.<. 
slabs  about  3  inches  thick,  and  the  process  C--  u^I^^' 
is  then  repeated  with  a  thin  one  ("  cyn  maen 
hotlti")  (Fig.  613)  until  they  obtain  a  roofing  material  often  r 
more  than  t  or  J  inch  thick. 
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«.  Trimming. — Trimming  into  shape  is  necessary  with  many 
kinds  of  stone.  Thus  the  Bath  freestone  is  resawn  by  hand  at 
the  surface  (Fig.  156),  if  the  blocks  are  not  quite  suitable  for  the 
market  as  they  come  from  the  mine.  The  heai-thstone  raised  at 
Grod^tone  in  Surrey  is  hewn  into  neat  blocks  by  a  peculiar  double- 
headed  axe,  whilst  paving- stones,  chert,  and  gun-flints  are 
fashioned  with  the  hammer;  roofing-slate  is  chopped  into  rect- 
angular pieces  with  a  large  knife. 

Many  of  these  hand- processes  are  gradually  disappearing, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  which  will  peiiorm  the 
work  with  a  saving  of  time  and  labour. 

Machines  for  breaking  up,  subdividing,  or  shaping  ores  and  stone 
may  be  classed  as  follows : 

a.  Breakers  with  reciprocatiDg  jaws. 
6.  Stamps. 

c.  Rolls. 

d.  Mills. 

e.  Edge-niDners. 
/.  Ball-gpindtrn. 
a.  Disintegrators. 

A.  Oonical  grinders  and  breakers, 
t.  Centrifn^  grinders. 
j.  Pneumatic  pulverisers. 
k.  Miscellaneous  pulverisers. 
L  Sawing  machines. 
m.  Planing  machines, 
n.  Slatemaking  machines. 

a.  Jaw-breakers. — These  machines,  often  called  rock-breakers 
and  stone-breakers,  crack  stones  by  the  near  approach  to  one 
another  of  two  powerful  iron  or  steel  jaws.  The  best  known 
stone-breaker  is  the  machine  invented  by  Blake,  which  has 
rendered  inestimable  services  to  the  miner  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  the  introduction  of  which  constituted  a  most  important 
step  in  advance  in  the  art  of  ore-dressing.  Its  mode  of  action  is 
very  simple.  When  the  shaft  A  (Fig.  614)  revolves,  an  eccentric 
raises  the  pitman  B,  and  by  means  of  the  toggle- plates  0  C  causes 
the  movable  jaw  D  to  approach  the  fixed  jaw  E,  and  so  crack  any 
stones  lying  between  them.  During  the  descent  of  the  pitman  the 
jaw  D  is  drawn  back  by  an  india-rubber  spring.  The  jaws  are 
usually  toothed,  the  ridges  of  one  jaw  being  opposite  the  grooves  of 
the  other  when  the  machine  is  employed  for  breaking  stones  at 
mines ;  if  the  object  is  to  make  road-metal,  the  two  sets  of  ridges 
are  brought  opposite  each  other.  The  wearing  parts  of  the  two 
jaws  E  £2  and  I)  D  are  replaceable,  and  if  these  castings  cnnnot  be 
immediately  obtained  in  a  distant  country,  it  is  possible  to  do 
good  work  with  flat  plates  of  steel. 

The  stone-breaker  used  at  mines  commonly  has  the  renewable 
part  of  each  jaw  made  of  one  casting  instead  of  two  as  represented 
in  the  figure.    The  distance  between  the  two  jaws,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  fineness  of  the  prodnct,  can  be  regulated  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  wedge-piece  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  figure, 
or  by  ineerting  other  toggle- plates. 

The  Blake  rock-breaker,  with  the  improvements  introduced  by 
Marsden,  is  made  in  various  sizes,  so  as  to  take  stones  as  large  as 
34  inches  by  i8  inches ;  the  smallest  machine  is  lo  inches  by  8 
inches  in  the  mouth. 

Various  similar  machines  are  in  the  market.  Baxter  claims  that 
he  produces  fewer  small  chips  and  less  dust — matters  of  import- 
ance in  making  road-metal — by  his  so-called  "  knapping-motion." 
Marsden  has  a  breaker  with  what  he  calls  a  "  lever  motion,"  in 
which  the  toggle-plate  moving  the  jaw  forwards  is  impelled  by  a 
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bent  lever  worked  t^  crank.  Hall  has  two  movable  jaws  placed 
fade  by  side  which  act  alternately;  as  all  the  parts  are  balanced, 
less  power  is  said  to  be  required  to  drive  it.  Lester's  machine  is 
very  simple,  as  the  moving  jaw  ib  driven  directly  by  the  pitman 
without  the  intervention  of  any  tOKgle-plates. 

For  crushing  to  finer  sizes,  Marsden  has  an  ingemous  pulveriser. 
It  resembles  his  stone-breaker  by  having  two  jaws,  one  fixed  and 
the  other  movable,  but  the  moving  jaw  has  a  rubbing  as  well  as  a 
squeezing  action.  The  machine  is  supplied  with  a  sieve,  so  that 
any  part  of  the  product  not  fine  enough  for  use  is  returned 
automatically  so  as  to  be  recroshed. 

TheI>odgecrusber(Fig.  615*)  difiers  from  those  just  described 

*  Copied  bj  penniision  fiom  a  paper  by  Mr,  A.  H.  Cartii,  which  toaj  be 
consDhed  with  advantaee  by  tboBS  who  deaira  information  on  the  snbject 
o(cniBbioK:"Oo)(I-<]Dart(RedDClJOD,"iVo(!.  7ri(.  C.  E.,  vol.  otUI.,  1891-92, 
p.  toS.  Fartbei  details  are  Biven  b?  FrofesBor  E^leitoa  in  bis  nseful 
paper,  "CalUornia  Btamp  Viaa,"  EiigiattJvia,voL  zlL,  iSSo,  pp.  19,  85; 
163,  as* 
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in  having  the  moving  jaw  pivoted  below,  instead  of  above 
CoDsequently  the  effect  of  the  stroke  is  felt  most  at  the  top. 
One  object  of  tliis  arrangement  is  to  obtain  a  more  uniform 
product  than  is  poeeible  with  a  constantly  varying  discbarge  orifice, 
like  that  of  the  Blake  breaker. 

Fio.  615. 
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b.  Stamps. — Though  used  at  miues  for  several  centuries, 
stamps  still  hold  their  own  in  spite  of  many  competing  forms  of 
crushing  machinery.  The  simplest  mode  of  describing  stamps 
is  to  say  that  they  are  pestles  worked  by  machinery  in  large  mortars. 
In  most  instances  the  blow  of  the  pestle  ie  caused  by  its  mere 
weight,  Bometimee  a  spring  is  added,  and  occasionally  the  action  of 
gravity  is  aided  by  compressed  air,  or  by  steam  pressure.  We 
thus  have  four  kinds  of  stamps: 

a.  Oravitaliou  Btamps. 
j9.  Stamps  with  spriag. 
y.  ComprSBsed  air  stamps, 
i.  Steam-hammer  stamps, 

A  little  study  of  the  accompanying  figures  (616 -6zo*)  will 
explain  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  modern  stamp- 
battery. 

o.  A  A  (Fig  616)  are  blocks  of  timber  forming  the  solid  founda- 
tion, which  is  required  on  account  of  the  heavy  pounding  action  of 
the  machinery ;  B  B,  the  transverse  sills,  with  the  battery-posts 
C  G,  the  braces  E  and  the  tie-timbers  D  D  form  the  framework 
holding  the  mortar  or  battery-bos  {ko/er,  Cornwall)  F,  in  which 
the  mineral  is  pounded  by  any  one  of  the  five  stamps  moving 
up  and  down  in  it.  O  is  a  perforated  plate  or  screen  which  pre- 
vents the  mineral  from  leaving  the  mortar  until  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness.  H  is  the  shaft 
carrying  cams,  which  lift  the  stems  by  tappets;  K  K  are  the 
ends  of  the  stems  or  lifters  of  the  stamps  proper;  L  is  the 
pulley  through  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  cam  shaft  by 
•  Curtis,  Op.  «■(. 


the  belt  npon  the  driving  pulley  M.     N  ie  the  gear  by  means  of 
which  the  driving  belt  can  be  tightened. 


Each  stamp  proper,  K  K,  consittt  of  a  turned  rod  of  iron  with 
tapering  ends,  either  of  which  will  fit  into  a  corresponding  hole 
in  a  cast-iron  cylinder  known  as  the  "head"  (Fige,  617  and  620). 

Via.  63tx 
Fio.  617.  Fio.  61S.  Fio.  619. 


The  conical  hole  or  Bocket  in  the  bottom  of  the  head  receives  tho 
shank  of  the  "  shoe,"  which  is  made  of  oast-iron,  caat-steel,  or 
forged  steel.    When  worn  the  shoe  can  be  removed  from  the  head 
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by  driving  a  Bteel  k^intoaelot  above  it  (Fig.  630),  and  the  stem 
or  lifter  is  ertntcted  in  a  simibtr  manner  by  means  of  a  second 
slot  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

The  mortar  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  617.  It  is  a 
cast-iron  box  with  an  opening  £  at  the  bock  for  feeding,  and  one 
in  front,  into  which  is  wedged  the  frame  F  of  the  screen.  Some- 
times there  is  a  screen  behind  as  well  as  one  in  front,  or  screens 
at  both  ends  as  well  as  at  the  two  sides. 

Fig.  tii8  represents  the  tappet,  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast-iron, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  lifter  by  steel  keys  and  a  gib.  The  gib  is 
a  pieoa  of  wrought-iron  fitting  the 
curved  surface  of  the  lifter  and  capable 
of  being  jammed  against  it  tightly 
when  steel  keys  are  driven  into  three 
holes  in  the  tappet.  As  the  shaft  H 
revolvee,  the  cams  (Fig.  619)  lift  the 
tappets,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a 
slight  rotation  of  the  stamp,  which 
conduces  to  regular  and  even  wear. 

The  head  B,  with  its  shoe  C  (Fig. 
617),  drops  upon  a  cylinder  of  similar 
metal  known  as  the  die,  and  it  is  be- 
tween C  and  D  that  the  mineral  ia 
pulverised.    Both  shoe  and  die  wear 
away  and  have  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.    The  worn  shoe  and  die 
represented  in  Fig.  611  were  reckoned 
to  have  stamped  150  tons  of  gold 
quartz  at  the   Morgan  mine,  North 
Wales,  before  they  were  given  up ; 
they  were  made  of  Fraser  and  Chal- 
;  ^    mere'   forged  steel.      The    order  in 
"^^    which  the  heeds  drop  is  not  invariable; 
:  -'     the  object  of  any  arrangement  is  to 

make  each  head  do  its  fair  share  of 
work.  Eglestou  mentions  six  different  orders  of  dropping  which 
are  in  use,  and  this  shows  how  much  opinions  are  divided  on  the 
subject.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  3,  4,  5,  3,  i,  and  i, 
5.  2.  4.  3- 

The  screens  through  which  the  pulverised  mineral  has  to  pass 
are  made  of  punched  iron,  steel,  or  copper  plates,  and  occasionally 
of  wire  gauze.  The  holes  are  round,  or  in  the  form  of  long  narrow 
slots.  The  size  of  the  holes  is  better  expressed  by  their  actual 
dimension  than  by  their  number  per  linear  inch  or  centimetre. 

The  total  weight  of  each  stamp  when  new,  that  is  to  say  stem, 
bead  aud  shoe,  varies  from  500  to  950  lbs. ;  weights  of  700  to 
800  lbs.  are  common.  The  precise  height  and  number  of  the  drops 
are  further  points  requiring  consideration  j    the  height  varies 
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generally  from  8  to  11  inchefty  and  there  are  70  to  100  drops 
per  minute.  Ore  may  be  stamped  dry  or  wet ;  in  the  latter  case, 
water  constantly  flowing  into  the  mortar- box  carries  ofl*  the 
mineral  through  the  screens  in  the  form  of  a  muddy  stream 
known  as  **  pulp."  Egleston  reckons  that  the  quantity  of  water 
ui^ed  in  wet  stamping  id  from  ^  to  ^  cubic  foot  per  stamp  per 
minute,  or  200  to  300  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  rock  stamped. 

The  quantity  stamped  per  head  per  day  must  necessarily  vary 
within  very  wide  limits,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  stamps, 
the  nature  of  the  stone  treated,  and  the  degree  of  fineness  desired. 
Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  each  head  will  stamp  2  tons 
per  24  hours  and  require  2  h.-p. 

Kegular  feeding  is  of  much  importance,  and  several  automatic 
arrangements  can  be  applied  to  the  battery  for  securing  the 
desired  result.  Most  frequently  a  tappet  upon  one  of  the  stems 
comes  into  play  when  the  stamp  has  a  longer  drop  than  usual, 
owing  to  want  of  ore  under  it,  and  strikes  a  lever  which  brings 
the  ore-feeding  contrivance  into  action. 

/3.  Spring  stamps  are  but  little  used.  Patterson's  "  Elephant " 
stamps  belong  to  this  class :  the  object  of  the  inventor  was  to  secure 
a  stronger  and  quicker  blow  than  would  be  given  by  a  mere  fall, 
and  so  enable  a  small  machine  to  do  more  work  than  would  be 
possible  if  gravitation  were  acting  alone.  The  stamp  is  worked 
by  a  crank,  and  interposed  between  the  striking  head  and  the 
connecting  rod  there  is  a  strong  spring,  which  assists  by  its  recoil 
and  allows  for  the  varying  height  of  the  ore  in  the  battery-box. 

y  Husband's  pneumatic  stamps  were  designed  with  the  same 
intention — viz.,  a  quicker  and  a  harder  blow.  The  stem  or  lifter  of 
the  stamp  is  attached  to  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder  which  i§ 
lifted  rapidly  up  and  down  by  a  crank.  There  are  holes  in  the 
cylinder  which  allow  the  air  to  escape  during  the  middle  of  the 
stroke,  but  after  it  has  been  raised  beyond  a  certain  point, 
the  air  below  the  piston  becomes  compressed  and  the  stamp  is 
lifted.  The  cylinder  in  its  downward  course  travels  quicker  than 
the  stamp  would  fall,  and  compressing  the  air  above  the  piston 
helps  to  drive  it  down  and  with  it  the  stamp ;  it  thus  increases 
the  force  of  the  blows,  which  can  be  given  at  the  rate  of  140  per 
minute.  Though  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  some  cases, 
these  stamps  have  not  made  their  way  into  general  use,  for  mining 
engineers  seem  to  consider  that  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinary 
stamps,  and  the  ease  with  which  any  slight  defects  can  be  repaired, 
make  up  for  the  disadvantages  which  Husband  tried  to  remedy. 

d.  We  now,  lastly,  come  to  the  steam-hammer  stamp,  which  has 
proved  a  most  efficient  machine  at  the  Lake  Superior  mines  for 
the  treatment  of  rock  containing  native  copper.  The  first 
stamps  of  this  kind  were  constructed  by  Ball  in  1856 ;  since  then 
great  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  present  Leavitt 
stamp  wUl  crush  250  tons  of  copper-bearing  rock  in  24  hours. 
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The  Ball  •  stamp  (Fig.  63  a)  consists  of  a  vertiual  steam-cylinder, 
C,  with  the  stamping  head  attached  to  the  piaton-ioi.  The 
various  parte  are  denignated  as  follows : — D,  cast-iron  die ;  E, 
cast-iron  shoe;  F,  frame  of  mortar;  GO,  grates  of  punched 
sheet  steel;  H  H,  cast-iron  head  posts;  L,  cast-iron  sills  or 
girders;  M,  cast-iron  mortar;  P,  pulley  by  which  the  valve  ia 

Fio.  632. 
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driven  ;  R  E,  cross  sUls ;  S,  shoot  supplying  the  ore ;  T  T,  spring 
timbers ;  U,  "  um  "  or  cistern  supplying  water ;  V  V,  cast-iron 
lining  plates,  resting  upon  a  cast-iron  ring  surrounding  the  die ; 
Y,  pulley  by  which  the  stamp  is  rotated. 

The  slide-valve  is  worked  from  the  pulley  P  by  the  elliptical 
spur-wheels  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  the  valve  is  opened 
fully  for  making  the  down-stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
n  the  Lake  Superior   District,"  /Voc 
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greatly  increaaes  the  blow  due  to  gravity,  but  for  making  the 
up-Btroke  the  steam  is  admitted  sharply,  and  in  just  sufficient 
quantity  to  lift  the  head. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Leavitt  •  stamp  lies  in  the  differential 
Bteam-cylinder  (Fig.  £23).  There  are  two  cylinders,  one  above 
the  other ;  a  large  one  A  with  a  piston  B,  above  a  small  one  C 
with  a  piston  I).  Steam  is  admitted  on  to  the  top  of  piston 
B  through  the  valve  at  E,  and  is  exhausted  through  a  valve  at 
F  into  the  condenser.  The  space  under  the  piston  D  in  the 
cylinder  0  as  well  as  the  annular  space  G 
is  filled  with  steam  admitted  through  the  FiQ.  £23. 

opening  H,  and  kept  by  a  regulator  at  a 
uniform  pressure  sufficient  to  raise  the 
stamp.  The  stamp  is  thus  lifted  by  the 
loner  piston, and  is  forced  down  by  the  large 
upper  one  against  the  constant  pressure 
exerted  by  the  lower.  The  valves  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  the  steam  and  the 
exhaust  valves  are  worked  by  cams  upon  a 
shaft  driven  by  a  belt  from  some  independ- 
ent source  of  power.  The  cams  which 
open  the  steam  and  close  the  exhaust  valves 
are  fixed,  but  the  cams  which  close  the 
admission  of  steam  and  open  the  exhaust 
can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure. 

The  moving  parts  of  each  Iieavitt  stamp 
at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  weigh  about 
5000  lbs.,  and  the  blow  is  struck  with  a 
velocity  of  20  to  22  feet  per  second.     The 

number  of  blows  is  98  per  minute;  the  sci'eens  are  made  of  tbe 
best  steel  -^  inch  thick,  punched  with  round  holes  -^^  inch  in 
diameter,  and  speaking  roughly  about  10  tons  of  rock  an  hour 
Are  stamped  fine  enough  to  pass  through  them,  and  are  carried 
away  by  water  to  the  concentrating  machinery. 

c.  Soils. — Bolls  were  introduced  into  the  West  of  England  in 
tbe  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  replace  bucking  by  hand. 
They  are  a  pair  of  smooth,  fluted,  or  toothed  cylinders,  made  of 
cast-iron  or  steel,  which  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  and  cruah 
any  stone  which  is  allowed  to  fall  between  them. 

The  cylinders  or  rolls  are  generally  from  i  foot  to  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  1  foot  to  3  feet  wide;  they  are  kept  pressed 
together  by  levers  or  springs.  For  crushing  metallic  ores,  tbe 
diameter  of  the  roll  is  generally  from  two  to  three  times  its 
width. 

llie  original  form  of  crushing  rolls,  and  one  still  largely  used 

1  the  Steam  Stamp,"  Enijincering,  vol.  xli., 
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ia  this  country,  is  represented  in  Fig.  624,  in  which  the  letters 
have  the  following  meanings :  G,  hopper,  into  which  the  ore  is 
shovelled  from  the  floor,  H  H ;  A  B,  the  two  cylinders  or  rolls 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  625.  The  roll  B  has  plnmmer- 
blocks  which  can  slide  along  a  bed-plate,  and  so  allow  the  opening 
between  it  and  the  roll  A  to  be  increased  or  diminished ;  O  is  a 
bent  lever,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  weighted  box,  whilst 
the  other  constantly  presses  a  pin  against  the  plummer-block 
of  B;  the  crushed  rock  after  leaving  the  rolls  falls  into  a 
revolving  cylindrical  sieve.  All  that  fails  to  pass  through  the 
sieve  drops  into  the  ^'  raff-wheel "  £,  which  has  buckets  on  the 

Fig.  624. 
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face  turned  towards  the  crusher;  these  carry  up  the  coarse 
fragments  as  the  wheel  revolves  and  tip  them  on  to  a  sloping 
apron  F,  whence  they  fall  again  into  the  hopper  G  to  undergo  a 
further  crushing.* 

One  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  roll  A  is  coupled  to  the  main  driving 
shaft  of  the  machine,  which  carries  the  raff- wheel ;  the  other  end 
has  a  cog-wheel  which  gears  into  a  similar  one  on  the  shaft  of  B, 
and  so  drives  it.  The  inclined  sieve  is  driven  from  the  shaft 
of  A  by  means  of  bevel  gearing. 

An  improved  form  of  the  Cornish  rolls  has  been  introduced  by 
Krom,t  and  is  meeting  with  approval.     His  improvements  are : 

*  Fergnson,  **  On  the  Mechanical  Appliances  used  for  Dressing  Tin  and 
Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall,"  Ptoe,  In$t.  Meek,  Eng.,  1873,  plate  liv.,  and 

p.  133. 
t  'Krom,  **  Improvements  in  Ore-crashing  liachinery,"  Dram.  Amer.  ImL 

M.  E.,  vol.  xiv.,  1SS5,  p.  497. 
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Stoel  tires,  pulley  gearing,  housing 
to  enclose  the  rollers,  swinging 
pillow-blocks,  tie-bolts  to  take  the 
crushing  strain,  hopper  for  auto- 
matically ensuring  a  regular  feed. 

The  tires  (Fig.  626)  are  made  of 
mild  forged  steel,*  and  are  held  by 
two  cores  in  the  form  of  truncated 
cones.  One  of  the  cores  is  shrunk 
firmly  on  to  the  main  shaft,  the 
other  is  split  on  one  side,  but  when 
drawn  in  towards  its  fellow  by 
bolts,  it  grips  the  shaft  very  tightly, 
and  at  the  same  time  fastens  the 
tire  securely.  The  main  shaft  (Fig. 
627)  t  is  driven  by  a  pulley,  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line,  revolving  at  the  rate  of  80  to  100  times 

Fio.  627. 
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*  Messrs  Bowes  Scott  and  Western  use  a  special  steel  of  their  own 
which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  durable.  f  Coriis,  op,  cit. 
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a  minute ;  the  other  shaft  is  driven  at  the  same  speed,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  crossing  the  driving  belt  of  the  smaller 
pulley.  The  bearing  of  the  shaft  of  the  movable  roll  is  carried 
by  a  swinging  pillow-block  pivoted  underneath,  and  constantly 
drawn  towards  the  other  roll  by  the  strong  spiral  springs.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figure  represents  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
which  supplies  the  rolls,  and  the  oscillating  feed-tray,  set  in  motion 
by  an  excentric. 

Actual  experience  extended  over  a  considerable  time  has  proved 
that  a  pair  of  Krom  rolls  at  the  Bertrand  Mill,  in  Nevada,  will 
crush  150  tons  of  quartzose  silver  ore  in  24  hours,  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  screen  with  16  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  It 
is  claimed  that  less  fine  dust  is  produced  with  these  rolls  than 
with  stamps,  a  matter  of  iuLportance,  owing  to  the  losses  in  dress- 
ing or  lixiviation  when  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  slime. 

Fluted  rolls  are  used  in  crushing  rock-salt,  and  toothed  rolls 
are  used  for  breaking  comparatively  soft  minerals  such  as  rock- 
salt  or  gypsum,  and  even  hard  stone  for  road-metal.  Some  of  the 
rolls  for  rock-salt  are  made  of  toothed  rings  threaded  upon  a 
shaft,  and  the  two  rolls  are  arranged  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  lie 
between  those  of  the  other. 

d.  Mills  — The  term  "  mill "  has  a  very  vague  signification 
among  miners ;  all  sorts  of  machines  employed  in  crushing  and 
grinding  are  commonly  known  as  miUs.  I  propose  to  restrict  the 
term  to  grinders,  in  which  the  working  parts  consist  of  flat  or 
approximately  fiat  surfaces,  oue  of  which  revolves.  They  are 
called  into  requisition  for  reducing  a  mineral  to  a  fine  state  of 
division. 

The  typical  mill  of  this  class  is  the  well-known  flour  mill,  made 
of  two  horizontal  cylindrical  stones,  one  fixed,  the  other  revolving ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  lower  stone  that  is  fixed,  sometimes  the  upper. 
Mills  of  this  kind  serve  to  grind  barytes  and  fertilisers.  The 
stones  are  generally  the  French  burr,  and  have  to  be  dressed 
from  time  to  time  as  they  wear.  The  mineral  is  fed  in  at  the 
centre,  and  is  discharged  at  the  circumference.  Instead  of  one 
top  stone,  there  may  be  several  separate  pieces;  this  combina- 
tion forms  the  '^  arrastra  "  employed  for  grinding  and  amalgama- 
tion. 

When  the  mill  is  made  of  iron,  with  iron  or  steel  replaceable 
wearing  parts,  it  is  generally  called  a ''  pan  " ;  like  the  arrastra,  it 
serves  for  fine  grin  iing  and  amalgamating. 

Millstones  need  not  necessarily  be  arranged  horizontally ;  the 
first  grinding  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  sometimes  done  by  stones 
set  vertically,  the  moving  stone  being  fixed  upon  a  horizontal 
axis. 

e.  Edge-runners. — The  edge-runner  is  a  cylinder  turning  upon 
a  horizontal  axis  which  is  made  to  revolve  around  a  vertical  axis. 
In  its  simplest  form,  it  is  a  large  stone  wheel^  the  horizontal  axis 
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of  which  is  drawn  round  an  upright  post  b;  a  mulo.  The  stone 
crushes  by  iU  weight,  and  as  it  has  to  slide  a  little  in  order  to 
keep  its  circular  path  upon  the  bed,  there  is  also  a  rubbing 
action.  This  primitive  fona  of  edge-runner,  known  as  the  Chilian 
mill,  is  employed  in  crushing  and  amalgamating  gold  and  silver 
ores.  It  is  better  to  have  two  of  the  upright  wheels  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  horizontal  axis,  as  then  the  machine  will  work  more 
smoothly  (Fig.  6z8).  Each  wheel  is  made  of  a  strong  tire  of 
chilled  cast-iron  wedged  to  a  centre-piece  of  ordinary  cast-iron, 
and  the  bed  is  composed  of  sectors  of  chilled  cast-iron,  which  can 
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be  changed  when  they  are  worn.  The  driving  gear  may  be  above 
or  below. 

/.  Ball-grinders. — In  machines  of  this  class  the  mineral  is 
pulverised  by  its  contact  with  a  number  of  cast-iron  balls,  which 
are  constantly  rolling  against  each  other  when  the  case  containing 
them  revolved. 

Jordan's  Centrifu^l  Grinder  and  Amalgamator  is  a  circular 
pan  set  upon  an  inclioed  asis  with  a  few  large  iron  balls  like 
cannon-balls  which  lie  in  the  lowest  part ;  the  machine  is  supplied 
with  crushed  ore,  which  is  soon  ground  fine  and  escapes  through 
a  sieve  placed  around  the  outside  of  the  pan. 

The  ingenious  "  Orusonwerk  "  ball-grinder  (Figs.  629  and  630), 
now  madeby  Krupp.has  a  continuous  feed  and  discharge.  It  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  iron  cylinder  provided  with  several  curved  plates 
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a  a,  which  carry  a  number  of  steel  ballB.  The  stnS* which  is  fed  in  by 
the  hopper  h  falls  among  the  balls  and  is  ground  b;  their  rubbing. 
During  each  revolution  of  the  drum,  they  drop  five  times  as  they 
come  to  the  edges  of  the  plateu.     The  ground   mineral   passes 


through  holes  in  the  cnrved  plates  a  a,  and  in  the  cylindrical  sieve 
e  made  of  punched  steel  plate  ;  it  now  meets  with  the  fine  wire 
gauze  sieve  d,  which  lets  through  all  that  is  sufficiently  pulverised 
into  the  hopper  a,  whence  it  can  be  dmwn  off  at  pleasure.  The 
object  of  the  punched  steel  sieve  e  is  to  prevent  the  unneceeaary 
wear  of  the  fine  wire  gauze,  which  would  naturally  suffer  if  it 
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were  exposed  to  the  nibbing  of  coarse  particles.  The  stuff  which 
is  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  fine  outer  sieve  d  is  collected  by 
plates  /  and  led  back  into  the  inside  of  the  drum,  where  it  is 
again  exposed  to  the  grinding  action  of  the  balls ;  5  5  are  lining 
plates  to  prevent  the  wear  of  the  ends  of  the  cjlinder ;  1 1  and  i 
denote  bars  closing  a  manhole  which  can  be  opened  after  the 
removal  of  the  sheet-iron  casing  surrounding  the  whole  machine. 

g.  Disintegrators. — ^Though  any  reduction  of  a  mineral  into 
fragments  or  powder  may  be  spoken  of  as  "  disintegration/'  the 
word  disintegrator  has  been  appropriated  by  the  grinders  which 
do  their  work  with  revolving  bars  or  beaters.  The  best-known 
machine  of   this  class  is  Carr's  disintegrator  (Fig.    631).      It 
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may  be  described  as  consisting  of  two  cylindrical  cages,  revolving 
one  inside  the  other  in  opposite  directions.  Each  cage  is  made  up 
of  two  concentric  sets  of  bars,  attached  to  a  disc  on  one  side  and 
to  a  ring  on  the  other.  The  stuff  which  is  fed  into  the  centre  is 
thrown  by  the  bars  a  a  of  the  cage  X,  agairst  the  bars  5  5  of  the 
cage  Y ;  thence  it  flies  against  the  outer  circle  of  bars  c  c  of  X,  and 
finally  against  the  outer  circle  of  bars  d  of  the  cage  Y.  It  then 
enters  the  circumferential  space  e,  whence  it  can  be  allowed  to 
escape  by  a  suitable  opening  in  the  outer  casing  y*. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  some  of  the  pulverising  is 
done  by  the  impact  of  the  particles  one  against  the  other,  and  that 
consequently  the  wear  of  the  steel  bars  is  less  than  might  be 
expected.  However,  the  disintegrator  is  found  most  fitted  for 
comparatively  soft  materials,  such  as  coal,  gypsum,  phosphates, 
and  rock-salt. 

Instead  of  being  arranged  in  the  form  of  concentric  circles  in 
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this  cage-like  maimer,  the  beaters  are  aometimea  r<idial,  and,  wben 
revolving  at  a  very  Iiigli  speed,  quickly  reduce  soft  minerals  to 
powder. 

h.  Conical  Qrinders. — In  these  grinders  the  crushing  action 
is  usually  produced  by  the  revolution  of  a  toothed  cone, 
inside  a  toothed  cup;  they  thus  resemble  in  principle  the  old- 
faehioned  coffee-mill.  TheOat«ecrusher  (Fig.  632)8018  differently. 
It  consistA  of  an  outer  conical  shell  Q  (Fig.  633),  lined  with 
removable  plates  £,  around  which  travels  the  coiiical  breaking 
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head  F  carried  by  the  upright  spindle  G  ;  both  E  and  F  are  made 
of  chilled  cast-iron.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  G  fits  loosely 
in  the  ezcentric  box  D,  and  is  a  little  out  of  the  centre;  it  is 
supported  by  the  step  P,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
screw  8,  in  order  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the  breaking 
head  and  the  shell,  and  consequently  the  fineness  of  the  crushed 
product.  The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  G  lies  loosely  in  a  socket 
in  the  top  framing  C.  The  belt-pulley  T  U  is  loose  upon  the 
shaft  X,  and  it  drivea  it  by  moans  of  the  clutch  V,  firmly  keyed 
to  X,  and  the  pin  W.  In  case  of  any  undue  strain,  the  pin  W 
breaks  and  prevents  damage,  for  the  machine  at  once  stops  until 
the  obstruction  is  removed  and  a  new  pin  has  been  inserted. 
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The  bevel  pinion  upan  X  drives  the  bevel  wheel  L  with  its 
excentric  box ;  when  L  revolves,  the  lower  end  of  Q  is  carried 
round  excentrically,  whilst  the  top  movee  in  its  Bocket.  The 
breaking  head  is  thus  made  to  approach  and  recede  from  each 
part  of  the  shell  in  succession,  producing  practically  the  same 
effect  as  the  reciprocating  jaw  of  the  Blake  machine.  The  loose 
collar  I  serves  to  keep  out  dust,  and  it  has  a  hole  J,  through  which 
the  machine  is  oiled ;  N  K  are  ht^es  for  conveying  oil  to  the 
space  Y.  The  material  to  be  crushed  is  fed  in  through  three 
large  openings  in  the  top  frame ;  it  falls  between  E  and  F,  is 
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crushed  by  the  movement  of  the  breaking  head  and  drops  through 
at  Q  Q  OD  to  an  inclined  apron,  whence  it  alidee  into  any  con- 
venient bin  or  receptacle. 

i.  Centrifugal  Qrinders. — There  are  several  grinding 
machines  in  which  a  roller  is  whirled  round  upon  the  inside  of  a 
cylinder  against  which  it  presses  by  centrifugal  force.  The 
machine  of  this  class  most  largely  employed  is  the  Huntington 
mill  (Figs.  633  and  634)-  A  vertical  shaft  G,  driven  by  l^vel 
gearing  from  below,  carries  a  horizontal  frame,  which  supports 
four  grinding  rollers  by  the  yokes  T  Y  lying  in  the  pockets  P. 
The  yoke  allows  a  radial  swing  of  the  crushing  roller  against  the 
steel  ring  (Fig.  634)  lining  the  pan  in  which  the  grinding  takes 
place.     The  construction  of  Faxman's  improved  roller  is  shown  hy 
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figures  635  to  637.    B  is  a  steel  ring  which  does  the  actnol 

gnDdijig  and  is  reuevable  when  worn;  it  is  fixed  hy  wooden 
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wedges  W  lo  the  csre  O,  and  a  sleeve  bolted  on  to  the  core  recrivefl 
the   epindle   8.      From   this  explaoatiou    it  will  be  seen  that 
FiQ-  635-  Fio.  63S.  Fio.  637. 
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the  roller  can  revolve  round  the  spindle  S,  but  that  the  latter 
does  not  turn  upon  its  own  axis  when  it  is  carried  round  by  the 
revolving  frame  supporting  the  yokes.      A,  B,  0,  D  (Fig,  633)  are 
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wooden  scrapers  which  force  the  ore  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  and  so  bring  it  under  the  action  of  the  rollers.  It 
is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  that  when  the  shaft  G  revolves 
the  rollers  are  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force  against  the 
annular  lining,  and  crush  and  amalgamate  the  ore.  The  stuff 
which  is  pulverised  sufficiently  fine  escapes  through  a  wire-gauze 
sieve  placed  on  the  side  of  the  pan,  just  above  the  lining  ring.  As 
this  sieve  has  not  to  resist  the  violent  blows  to  which  the 
screens  of  stamps  are  liable,  it  may  be  made  of  much  finer 
material. 

j,  Fneumatio  or  Air-current  Pulverisers.  —  In  one  of 
these  pulverisers,  it  is  proposed  to  crush  the  mineral  by  driving 
the  particles  violently  against  each  other  by  means  of  two  power- 
f  ul  opposite  jets  of  air  or  superheated  steam.  To  use  a  familiar 
illustration,  it  may  be  said  that  stone  bullets  are  fired  from 
air-guns  against  each  other  with  such  force  that  they  break 
into  powder  upon  meeting.* 

The  Cyclone  Pulveriser,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  is  based  upon  the  same 
idea.  It  consists  of  two  beaters,  something  like  screw-propellei-s, 
driven  at  a  speed  of  1000  to  3000  revolutions  per  minute 
in  opposite  directions  in  a  small  cast-iron  chamber  or  case,  in 
the  form  of  two  truncated  cones  joined  together  at  their  larger 
bases.  The  material  to  be  crushed  is  delivered  regularly  into 
this  case  by  mechanical  feeders,  and  the  whirlwind  created 
by  the  beaters  hurls  the  particles  against  each  other  with 
such  violence  that  they  are  almost  instantly  reduced  to  the 
state  of  impalpable  powder.  The  fine  dust  produced  in  this 
way  is  constantly  being  sucked  off  by  a  fan,  and  allowed 
to  settle  in  chambers  whence  it  is  conveyed  mechanically 
into  hoppers.  It  can  then  be  drawn  off  into  sacks  as  required. 
As  the  aspirating  force  of  the  fans  can  be  regulated  at 
pleasure,  the  mineral  can  be  brought  to  any  desired  degree 
of  fineness  without  any  screening.  Before  treatment  in  this 
machine,  the  material  must  be  crushed  small  enough  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  hurricane-like  blast  of  the  beaters;  in  the  case 
of  a  mineral  like  quartz  the  fragments  must  not  be  larger  than 
walnuts. 

k.  Miscellaneous  Pulverisers. — These  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  even  to  think  of  giving  their  names, 
^"he  Sturtevant  mill  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  mode  of 
action  to  the  Cyclone  pulverisers,  inasmuch  as  the  particles  are 
fiung  against  each  other  with  great  force  and  break  up  in 
mid-air,  so  to  say.  The  stones  are  projected,  however,  by  centri- 
fugal force  and  not  by  air-currents.  The  Sturtevant  mill  is  made 
of  two  horizontal  hollow  cups  which  revolve  at  great  speed  in 

*  Industrial  Beview,  vol  i.,  iS86y  p.  56. 
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opposite  directions.  The  mineral  is  fed  into  the  interval  betircen 
the  two  Clips,  and  as  fast  as  it  makes  its  way  into  one  of  tliem, 
it  is  hurled  out  again  hy  centrifugal  force  and  strikes  other 
fragments  which  are  thrown  across  by  the  opposite  cup.  The 
powdered  mineral  is  di-awn  oS*  through  a.  screen  by  a  fnn. 
Though  the  hurling  cups  are  cylindrical,  the  crushed  rock  packs 
itself  into  the  ends  and  forms  a  conical  gtooe  lining  which 
prevents  wear  upon  the  iron  surfaces.  The  Sturtevant  mill  is 
said  to  be  largely  used  in  the  Uuitod  States  for  grinding; 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  crushing  machioea  in  these  descriptions  have  been 
arranged  according  to  tlieir  modes  of  construction  ;  it  will  be  well 
to  point  out  in  conclusion  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied,  vis. : 

I.  Prellminar;  breakliiE :  j  hit -breakers,  and  Gates  rock  breaker. 
3.  Coaree  crusfainfc :  rolls. 

3.  Fine  craBhing :  Btampa,  roU^,  mills  of  varioiis  detcriptioQa, 
and  digintejiaCori. 

I.  Sawing  Uaohlnea. — These  are  necessary  in  the  ca.se  of 
stone  and  slate.  The  simplest  machine  is  merely  a  plain  bkde 
held  in  a  frame,  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  crank  or 
ezcentric,  whilst  sand  or  chilled  cast-iron  shot  and  water  are  sup- 
plied to  aid  the  saw  in  its  cutting  work.  The  wire  saw,  already 
described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Fio.  538. 


In  the  case  of  slate,  the  work  is  usually  done  with  circular  saws. 
The  blocks,  which  have  been  split  into  slabs  about  4  inches  thick, 
are  fastened  by  wedges  upon  a  saning  table,  such  as  is  represented 
in  Fig.  638.  It  ia  a  cast-iron  bed,  A  B,  moving  upon  rollers,  with 
holes  into  which  wedges  can  be  placed  for  fixing  the  slabs  of  slate. 
The  pulley  C  drives  the  circular  saw  D,  and  at  the  samo  time 
gives  motion  to  a  chain  which  draws  the  table  along  from  one 
end  of  its  frame  to  the  other.  When  the  table  has  gone  as  far  as 
possible,  the  workman  turns  a  hand-wheel  which  reverses  the 
motion,  it  is  drawn  back,  and  another  set  of  slabs  are  arranged 
so  that  they  may  be  cut  when  it  again  moves  forward.  The 
saw  sometimes  lies  in  a  semicircular  trough  full  of  water,  which 
serves  to  keep  it  cool. 

m.  Planing  UacMnea. — Planing  machines,  somewhat  similar 
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to  those  used  ia  engineering  shops,  are  employed  for  making  the 
smooth  slate-slabs  required  for  cbtems  or  billiard- tables.  Tha 
tool  is  held  in  one  direction  only  and  is  not  reversed  after  each 
stroke. 

n.  Slate-making  Haohlnas. — Greaves'  circular  slate-dressing 
machine  (Fig.  639)  does  precisely  the  same  work  as  the  quarry- 
man's  knife.  It  is  a  frame  carrying  two  knives,  G,  which  are 
made  to  revoJTe  by  the  pulley  A  upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  little 
flywheel  B.  D  is  a  fiied  knife  and  E  a  caat-iron  arm  with  a 
number  of  notchee  on  the  inside,  which  are  gauges  for  enabling  the 
quarryman  to  cut  the  slates  to  exact  sizes.  The  belt  pulley  A  is 
thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  a  clutch. 

Another  machine  for  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  acta  like  a 

Fig.  639. 


guillotine,  and  has  a  knife  which  elides  up  anl  down  vertically 
between  guides.  In  both  machines  the  action  of  the  hand-knife 
is  imitated — -that  is  to  say,  the  cut  is  made  gradually  along  the 
desired  line. 

(4)  AQOLOMEBATIOIT  OB  CONSOIiIDATIOir.— Pro- 
ceSHCS  of  this  kind  are  more  particularly  used  in  the  case  of  coal 
or  brown  coal,  small  particles  of  which  can  be  pressed,  either 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  some  cementing  material,  into 
blocks  of  fuel  of  convenient  shapes  and  sizes.  At  the  same  time 
agglomeration  is  not  confined  to  coal :  some  of  the  poor  clayey 
phosphate  of  lime  of  the  department  of  the  Somme  is  made  into 
brick.>(,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  burnt  in  kilns  and  deprived  of 
its  moisture  before  being  ground  or  seat  away ;  the  so-called 
"  purple  ore,"  the  residue  after  the  treatment  of  cupreous  iron 
pyrites  by  the  wet  process,  and  other  kinds  of  fine  iron  ore,  are 
also  sometimes  made  into  bricks  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
product  suitable  for  smelting  in  the  blast-furnace. 
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In  order  to  get  rid  of  water,  washed  graphite  is  pressed  into 
cakes,  which  are  then  ready  for  the  drying  stove. 

(5)  SCBEEinNG  OB  SIFTING.— This  is  an  important 
branch  of  dressing.  Somedmes  it  is  a  preliminary  process  which 
is  necessary  or  advisable  previous  to  concentration  by  specific 
gravity,  or  to  picking  by  hand.  Sometimes  it  is  a  final  process 
previous  to  sale,  and  for  several  reasons :  the  purchaser  usually 
requires  cements,  pigments,  and  fertilisers  in  a  state  of  fine  sub- 
division and  free  from  any  coarse  particles,  or,  contrariwise,  he  may 
object  to  ores  in  the  form  of ''  smalls  "  or  dust,  which  would  choke 
his  smelting  furnaces.  Lastly,  in  a  case  of  coal,  which  is  beyond 
the  province  of  this  treatise,  the  consumer  prefers  lumps,  beotuse 
they  bum  more  readily  than  dust  and  afford  a  rough  guarantee 
of  purity ;  whilst  with  anthracite  the  sifting  process  is  carried  out 
on  a  very  elaborate  scale,  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  kinds  of  fuel. 

Minerals  are  classified  according  to  size  by  means  of  sieves 
worked  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

Hand-sieves  are  often  employed  underground  for  taking  out 
''  smalls  **  which  are  not  acceptable  to  the  purchaser.  Thus  at 
the  Merionethshire  manganese  mines,  the  workmen  shovel  the 
line  stuff  on  to  circular  hand-sieves  with  holes  ^  inch  square,  and 
use  all  that  goes  through  as  material  for  filling  up.  In  speaking 
of  the  iron  ore  worked  opencast  in  Northamptonshire  a  similar 
separation  of  the  fine  was  mentioned  (Chap.  YI.,  p.  288). 

Sifting  by  hand  is  shown  in  Fig.  612  following  bucking,  so  as 
to  ensure  a  proper  degree  of  hand-crushing.  It  is  more  econo- 
mical to  employ  a  rectangular  sieve  fixed  in  a  steeply  sloping 
position,  and  throw  the  mineral  against  it  with  the  shovel.  In- 
clined gmtings  (grizzliesy  U.S.)  formed  of  bars  of  flat  iron  or  steel, 
on  to  which  the  waggons  of  mineral  are  tipped  as  they  come  from 
the  mine,  are  another  form  of  sifting  apparatus. 

Machine-sieves. — Most  of  the  sizing  at  mines  is  performed  by 
sieves  set  in  motion  by  machinery ;  there  are  two  principal  kinds 
of  machine-sieves :  flat  oscillating  sieves  and  revolving  cylindrical, 
conical,  pyramidal,  or  spiral  sieves. 

The  most  common  in  ore  mines  aro  revolving  sieves,  either  cylin- 
drical or  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones.  A  sieve  of  this  kind  is  often 
known  as  a  **  trommel.'*  The  word  is  expressive  enough  to  the 
German ;  but  it  fails  to  tell  the  EngliRhman  that  the  loachine  is 
drum-shaped,  and  it  can  be  tolerated  in  our  language  simply  on 
the  score  that  it  has  so  long  been  in  use  that  it  is  practically 
naturalised. 

The  sifting  is  done  by  wire  web  or  by  perforated  sheets  of  metal, 
either  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  or  bronze.  Figs.  640, 641  and  642 
represent  sieves  with  round  holes  z,  2,  and  5  millimetres  respeo- 
lively.     The  holes  are  sometimes  square  or  oblong. 

The  trommel  consists  of  the  perforated  plate  or  the  wire  cloth 
bent  into  the  required  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  and  supported  by 
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ringa  attaclied  by  arms  to  a  centr&l  axis.  Tb«  conical  trommel  has 
the  advantage  that  its  axle  can  be  placed  horuontal,  for  the  Blight 
inclination  of  the  sieve  caoBOB  the  mineral  to  make  its  wa^  from 
the  feed  or  smaller  end  to  the  diBcharge  or  larger  end,  provided 
of  courae  that  the  machine  is  in  motion.  If  the  trommel  is 
cylindrical,  its  axis  mast  be  inclined  in  wder  to  secure  the  sams 
result. 


ria.64a 
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When  it  is  necessary  to  separate  a  crushed  mineral  into  a 
number  of  different  sixes,  the  trommels  are  commonly  arranged 
BO  as  to  discharge  one  into  the  other.  This  plan  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  requiring  much  gearing  or  many  belts,  for  the 
sieves  have  to  be  arranged  step-faKhion,  each  one  a  little  below 
its  predecessor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  one  long  trommel 
is  used,  with  the  Iioles  increasing  in  size  from  the  feed  to  the 
discharge  end,  there  is  the  evil  ot  letting  the  very  coarse  stuff 
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wear  away  the  fine  sieve,  and  cause  more  frequent  repairs. 
A  good  form,  made  by  Jaoomity  and  Lenicque  of  Pans,  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  643a.  The  feed-end  A  is  free  from  croas-arma, 
having  a  large  cHst-iron  ring  B  as  support,  and  there  are  in  all 
three  sieves  C,  £  and  F.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  trommel 
is  supplied  with  stuffwhichhasleft  a  crusher  sieve  with  no  particles, 
bi^er  than  8  millimetreB  (J  inch)  acrot^H ;  this  passes  on  to  the  inner 
sieve  0  wiUi  holes  of  6  mm.  {{  inch).  The  next  ring,  D,  is  of  sheet 
iron.    In  this  way  the  coarsest  stuff  never  touches  the  line  sieve. 
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The  tiKTo  sieves,  £  and  F,  on  the  outside  have  holes  of  2  mm.  and 
4  mm.  Consequently  this  trommel  makes  four  classes:  smaller  than 
2  mm.,  t.e.,  that  which  drops  through  the  finest  sieve,  E ;  size  2  to  4 
mm.,  dropping  through  sieve  F ;  size  4  to  6  mm.,  discharged  at  G; 
and,  lastly,  size  6  to  8  mm.,  which  passes  out  at  H.  An  objection 
to  trommels  with  concentric  sieves  is  the  difficulty  of  effecting 
repairs  inside,  if  the  plates  become  worn.  This  defect  is 
remedied  in  the  trommel  figured  by  fixing  on  the  perforated 
plates  with  screw  bolts ;  they  can  then  be  taken  off  quickly 
and  easily. 

n.  PROCESSES   DEPENDING  UPON  PHTSICAIi 

PBOPEBTIES. 

(i)  MOTION  IN  WATEB. — Many  of  the  more  important 
dressing  processes  depend  upon  the  rate  at  which  particles  of  mine- 
rals fall  in  water.  The  velocity  of  fall  depends  upon  the  specific  gra- 
vity and  the  volume.  A  piece  of  galena  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7*5 
sinks  to  the  bottom  more  quickly  than  a  piece  of  quartz  of  equal 
bulk,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  2*6.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  piece  of  quartz  is  large  enough,  it  will  fall  to  the  bottom  as 
fiist  as  the  smaller  piece  of  galena  Particles  which  have  equal 
velocities  of  fall,  though  differing  in  size  and  specific  gravity,  are 
said  to  be  like-falling  or  equivcUent, 

P.  von  Rittinger  *  gives  the  following  table  to  show  the  rates 
of  fall  of  spheres  of  three  minerals  differing  considerably  in 
specific  gravity : 


SCBSTAVCI. 

St 

is 

OQO 

mm. 
16 
16 
16 

4 
4 
4 

I 
I 
I 

Velocity  in  Metres  after  the  Lipee  of 

iscc. 

isec. 

\  »cc. 

t  sec.  !  a  sec. 

Galena  .... 

Iron  pvrites  . 

Quartz  .... 

Galena  ...» 

Iron  pyrites  . 

Quartz  .... 

Galena  .... 

Iron  pyrites  . 

Quvtz  .... 

7-5 
2-6 

7-5 

2*6 

7*5 
50 

2-6 

0903 
0-825 
0-570 

0-704 
0-586 

0-383 

0409 
0-321 
0-203 

1-411 
I -174 
0-767 

0-814 

0-643 
0409 

0-413 

0-323 
0-204 

1*630 
1-287 
0-801 

0-823 
0-646 
0-409 

0-414 
0-323 
0-204 

1*650 

1-293 
0-817 

0-824 
0-646 
0-409 

0-414 

0323 
0-204 

1*650 
1-293 
0-817 

0-824 
0*646 

0-409 

0-414 
0323 

0-204 

This  table  shows  that  the  particles  at  the  very  out^^et  have  an 
accelerated  velocity,  and  that  the  velocity  t^peedily  becomes 
uniform.      It  also  shows  that  a    small    sphere    of    quartz    4 

*  Lehrhuch  der  Aufbereiiungshinde,  Berlin,  1867,  p.  178. 
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millimetres  in  diameter  ainks  down  at  almost  precisely  the  same 
rate  as  a  sphere  of  g&lena  only  i  millimetre  in  diameter.  Tliene 
two  partides  are  therefore  like-falling  or  equivalent.  It  is 
evident  that  if  the  sphere  of  galena  has  a  greater  diameter  than  i 
millimetre  it  will  fall  faster  than  the  grain  of  quartz  which  is  4 
millimetres  across.  Consequently,  if  &  mixture  of  minerals 
diflering  decidedly  in  density  is  separated  by  sifting  into  late 
consisting  of  particles  nearly  alike  in  size,  there  v  a  6a 

is  no  difficulty  in  effectinf^  a  separation  by  their  '  '  ^^' 

mere  descent  through  still  water. 

This  fact  may  be  rendered  very  plain  by  a 
simple  experiment.  Prepare  a  mixture  of  like- 
sized  grains  of  coal,  calc-spar,  and  galena  by 
sifting  the  pounded  minerals  and  retaining,  for 
instance,  the  portion  which  has  no  particlea 
more  than  |  inch  in  diameter  or  less  than  ■^^, 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  tube  4  or  5  feet 
long  and  }  inch  or  i  inch  in  diameter,  corked 
at  one  end  (Fig.  643).  Fill  completely  with 
water  and  cork  the  other  end  ;  reverse  the  tube 
briskly  and  hold  it  upright.  The  galena  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  first,  then  the  calc-spar,  and 
lastly  the  coal,  and  the  three  minerals  will  foim 
separate  layers  distinctly  marked  by  their 
differences  of  colour.     A  shorter  and  narrower  V^^ 

tube  may  be  used,  but  the  greater  the  depth  of  j" 

the  water  the  more  accurately  can  the  descent 
of  the  particles  be  watched. 

The  experiment  may  be  repeated  by  reversing 
the  tube,  for  the  galena  will  soon  make  up  by 
its  high  specific  gravity  for  the  slightly  longer 
path  which  it  has  to  travel. 

Though  the  final  velocity  attained  by  a  par- 
ticle of  a  mineral  falling  through  water  depends 
both  upon  its  volume  and  its  specific  gravity, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fall  the  influence  of  the  specific  gravity  preponderatef<,  and 
the  denser  particles  take  the  1^.     This  appears  from  the  table. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  particle  of  quartz  16  millimetres  in  diameter 
and  one  of  galena  of  4  millimetres,  which  are  practically  like- 
falling  after  the  lapse  of  a  second ;  at  the  end  of  |  second,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  galenaisfalliugwitha  velocity  35  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  quartz.     This  fact  is  utilised  in  practice,  for 
instead  of  simply  letting  the  mixture  of  minerals  fall  throngh 
a  certain  depth  of  still  water,  it  b  made  to  undergo  a  rapid 
succession  of  very  small  Calls.     In  this  manner,  particles  vary- 
ing in  specific   gravity  can    be   separated    into  distinct  layers, 
although  they  have  not  been  so  closely  sized  as  would  have 
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been  requisite  if  the  sep&ration  had  depended  upon  equivalenoe 
alone. 

In  a  few  exceptional  casee  the  valuable  mineral  rises,  as  it  is 
lighter  than  water;  when  a  mixture  of  ozokerite  and  clay  is 
thrown  into  water,  the  waste  falls  to  the  bottom  whilst  the 
useful  substance  floats  and  may  be  skimmed  off  at  the  top. 
Bitumen,  too,  comes  to  the  surface  when  bituminous  sandstone  is 
thrown  into  boiling  water  and  stirred. 

Croirs  process  for  extracting  sulphur  from  rock  containing  the 
element  in  the  native  state,  now  abandoned  on  account  of 
practical  difficulties,  is  another  instance  of  a  separation  by  buoy- 
ancy. A  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  was  prepared  strong 
enough  to  have  a  specific  gravity  decidedly  above  2 ;  when  the 
rock  was  plunged  into  a  hot  solution  of  this  kind,  the  sulphur 
gradually  liquefied,  oozed  out  and  rose  to  the  top,  leaving  the 
heavier  matrix  at  the  bottom. 

A  second  method  of  utilising  the  fall  in  water  consists  in 
subjecting  the  particles  to  a  current  flowing  upwards ;  by  suitably 
regulating  its  force,  light  particles  can  be  carried  away  and  only 
the  heavier  allowed  to  sink. 

Lastly,  a  third  kind  of  motion  is  that  of  small  particles  car^ 
ried  down  inclined  planes  by  a  thin  sheet  of  water. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  various  machines  by  which  the 
fall  in  water  is  made  to  effect  a  separation  on  a  commercial  scale. 

1.  Simple  Fall  in  Water. 

Keeve  or  I>oll7-tab. — ^This  appliance  is  merely  a  vat  or  tub 
in  which  the  finely  divided  ore  is  stirred  and  then  allowed  to 
settle ;  it  is  specially  used  for  the  final  treatment  of  fine  lead  ore 
and  tin  ore.  The  stirring  may  be  done  with  a  shovel  whilst 
the  ore  is  thrown  into  the  water,  but  more  commonly  blades, 
attached  to  a  vertical  axle  driven  by  gearing  (Figures  644  and 
645),'*'  are  made  to  keep  the  mixture  of  ore  and  water  in  a 
thorough  state  of  agitation.  When  enough  ore  has  been  added, 
the  stirring  process  {tossing)  is  stopped  and  the  agitator 
removed;  the  contents  of  the  vat  are  allowed  to  settle,  while 
the  water  is  kept  in  a  state  of  vibration  by  tape  upon  the  outside 
from  the  iron  hammer  6,  lifted  by  the  cams  c,  upon  the  driving 
shaft.  This  process  of  settling  is  locally  called  jpac^n^/  as  soon  as 
it  is  complete,  the  water  is  baled  out  or  drawn  off  by  removing 
plugs  in  the  side,  and  the  deposit  is  scraped  off  layer  after  layer, 
increasing  in  richness  as  the  bottom  is  approached. 

Jigger  or  Jig. — The  principal  machine  for  concentrating 
particles  varying  in  size  fi*om  i  inch  to  -^  inch  is  the  jigger. 
The  hand-jigger  is  merely  a  round  sieve  which  is  charged  with 
the  crushed  ore  and  then  moved  up  and  down  in  a  tub  full  of 

*  Teague,  *'Oii  Dressing  Tin  Ore,"  Ih-oc  J/t}».  Inst,  ChrnwaU^  vol  i. 


wAter.  Each  time  that  the  sieve  is  lowered  Bhnrply  into  the 
wat«r,  the  particles  are  free  to  drop  a  short  distance,  and  they 
gradually  arrange  themselveB  in  layers,  the  heaviest  at  tie  bottom 


and  the  lightest  at  the  tor.  On  lifting  out  the  deve  the  light 
waste  can  he  fkimmed  ofi'  with  a  scraper,  leaving  a  well-defined 
layer  of  the  heavy  rich  nineml  at  the  bottom,  which  is  removed 
separately. 

This  procexe  of  separation  ran  he  watched  by  the  aid  of  a  very 
simple  piece  of  apparatus  which  the  stu- 
dent can  construct  for  himRclf  (Fij;.  646).  Fia.  646. 
A  model  jiggiog-sieve  can  be  maide  with 
a  cylinilrical  lamp-plHss  by  fising  on  a 
piece  of  wit*  gauze  by  means  of  sealins- 
wax,  or  by  tying  on  a  piece  nf  nny  n<;t-1ike 
fabric  A  oistiu%  of  crushed  coni,  calc- 
upar,  and  galena,  prepared  as  in  the  prt*- 
vious  case,  is  placed  upon  the  sieve,  anil 
the  glass  cylinder  is  now  moved  down 
and  up  in  a  larse  tumbler  partly  filled 
with  water.  A  distinct  separation  is  soon 
efiVcted. 

Instend  of  moving  the  sieve  in  still 
water,  it  is  more  common  nowadays  to 
mate  the  neve  stationary  and  to  force 

water  up  through  it  with  a  pnlsating  action.  The  particles  are  thus 
subjected  to  a  series  of  repented  lifts  and  falls,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  »  little  time  the  charge  of  cnmhed  ore  placed  upon  the  sieve 
becomes  separated  into  a  layer  of  rich  mineral  at  the  bottom,  an<l 
a  layer  of  ligbt  waste  at  the  top  ;  in  the  middle  there  may  be  a 
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FlO.  647. 


'iM^: 


layer  consisting  of  rich  particles  with  more  or  less  waste  material 
attached  to  them. 

An  illostrative  model  is  again  easily  oonstmcted  (Fig.  647)  by 
fixing  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  in  a  lamp-glafis,  between  two  rings 
cut  from  india-rubber  hose  of  suitable  diameter,  whilst  a  flexible 
ball  syringe  supplies  the  means  of  pumping  water  up  and  down. 

However,  this  is  not  the  form  in  which  the  jigger 
is  made  in  actual  practice.  It  usually  consists  of  a 
box  {hutch)  divided  by  a  partial  partition  into  two 
compartments ;  in  one  is  fixed  a  flat  sieve  8  (Figs.  648 
and  649),  which  carries  the  ore,  and  in  the  other  a 
piston,  p,  is  made  to  work  up  and  down  by  an  ex- 
centric.  The  mode  in  which  the  separation  is  eflTected 
can  be  watched  in  a  model  made  out  of  a  U-tube, 
with  a  round  stick  or  a  test-tube  as  the  piston 
(Kg.  650). 

The  great  advantage  of  these  jiggers  is  that  they 
readily  allow  a  continuous  feed  of  the  ore  and  dis- 
charge of  the  products  without  any  stoppages.  The 
ore  is  fed  on  by  a  hopper  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  or  is  delivered  already  mixed  with  water. 
Several  methods  of  discharge  can  be  adopted :  viz., 
(a)  at  the  end ;  (6)  in  the  centre ;  and  (c)  through 
the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 

(a)  With  the  first  kind  of  discharge,  the  enriched 
product  lying  on  the  sieve  passes  out  through  open- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  jigger,  and  the  amount  escaping 
is  regulated  by  an  adjustable  shutter  which  enables 
the  size  of  the  outlets  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure ;  the  middle  product  can  be  drawn  off  by  open- 
ings placed  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  whilst  the  waste 
is  washed  over  a  sill  at  the  end  of  the  sieve  at  each  pulsation. 
Very  often  a  first  sieve  simply  separates  a  concentrated  product 
and  discharges  a  poorer  product  on  to  a  second  sieve  where  a 
similar  separation  is  eflected. 

(6)  With  the  central  discharge  method,  a  pipe  is  brought  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  sieve,  and  the  size  of  the  opening  for 
the  escape  of  the  concentrated  ore  is  governed  by  a  cylindrical 
cap,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw. 

(c)  The  discharge  through  the  sieve  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
finer  products  from  the  crusher,  though  it  is  also  used  for  grains 
up  to  and  even  above  ^  in.  in  diameter.  The  mesh  of  the  sieve  is 
chosen  so  that  the  particles  under  treatment  will  just  pass 
through,  but  above  the  sieve  is  a  layer  {bed)  of  clean  ore,  or  of 
some  substance  of  about  the  same  density,  in  fragments  too  large 
to  drop  through.  The  pulsations  of  the  water  cause  the  usual 
sepai-ation  into  layers,  and  the  heavy  rich  particles  find  their  way 
down   through  the  bed  of  mineral  of  like  specific  gravity  and 


drop  into  the  hutch,  whence  they  a 
hole  as  required.     The  poorer  part 


1  be  drawn  off  through  a 
lasees  over  a  sill  at  the  end 
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of  the  sieve,  as  a  worthless  product,  or  on  to  a  second  sieve,  ao 

that  more  valuable  minend  may  be  taken  out  of  it.     I'hreo  or 

four  sieves  are  often  arranged  in  a  row  in  one 

machine,  and,    bj  proper  arrangement    in 

dressing  mixed  lead  and  zinc  ores,  the  first 

compartment  may   be  made  to  yield   clean 

galena,  the  second  a  mixture  of  galena  and 

blende,  tho  third  clean  blende,  the  fourth 

mixed  hleade  and  rock,  whilst  the  greater  part 

of  the  waste  material  pusses  over  the  eUI  at  the 

end.  These  jiggers,  with  the  discharge  through 

the  sieve,  are  commonly  known  as  Hartz  jigs. 

The  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  the 
length  of  strokfl  and  the  thickness  of  bed 
depend  upon  the  fineness  of  the  particles 
under  treatment ;  the  former  gradually  in- 
creases, while  the  two  latter  decrease  as  the 
particles  diminish  in  size. 

The  piston  of  the  jigger  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  horizontal.    Messrs.  Eitto  and  Paul 
place  it  vertically  in  the  jiggers  employed  at 
Fi'ongoch  mine,  Cardiganshire,  for  treating  blende  and  galena. 
A  and  B  (Fig.  651^  are  the  two  hutches,  and  C  is  a  partition 
in  the  middle.     X)  is  the  piston  working  between  two  plates  of 
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iron  y  y.  The  piston  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  jig, 
shown  by  T  (Fig.  652);  it  is  worked  by  the  rod  E,  guided 
at  F,  and  passing  through  a  stuffing-box,  G.  The  reciprocating 
motion  is  given  by  a  craidc  M  through  the  connecting-rod  L  and 

Fig.  651. 
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lever  H,  which  traverses  the  head  of  the  piston-rod  I.  The  crank 
has  a  long  loop,  which  enables  the  stroke  to  be  varied.  The  same 
end  can  be  attained  by  an  ezcentric  with  a  slot,  which  allows  the 
ezcentricity  to  be  altered  at  pleasure.  N  shows  where  the  ore  is 
fed  on,  and  0  is  the  place  of  discharge  of  the  waste  or  impaverished 
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ore.  S  is  the  sieve,  and  P  P  are  holes  with  plugs  manipulated  by 
handles  not  shown  in  the  figures,  by  which  the  concentrates 
which  pass  through  the  sieve  are  drawn  o£f.  R  is  the  pipe  bring- 
ing in  clean  water. 

2.  Upward-ourrent  SeparatorB. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  second  method  of  utilising  the 
motion  of  minerals  in  water,  viz.,  by  subjecting  them  to  an 
upward  current;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  con- 
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tiDuous  jig  to  a  certain  extent  produces  an  action  of  this 
kind,  for  the  light  waste,  brought  to  the  top  by  the  pulsating 
movement,  is  finally  carried  away  by  the  outflow  of  the  fresh 
water. 

Upward-current  separators  are  usually  inverted  pyramidal  or 
coniod  boxes  with  water  under  pressure  brought  in  near  the 
bottom.  A  stream  of  ore  and  water  is  fed  in  at  the  top, 
some  of  the  heavier  particles  sink  and  make  their  escape  with  a 
portion  of  the  water,  at  or  near  the  bottom,  whilst  the  lighter 
grains  are  carried  over  the  edge  of  the  box.    A  separator  of  this 

Figs.  653  and  654. 
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kind  simply  extracts  a  number  of  like-falling  particles,  and 
the  product  may  require  further  treatment  before  a  sufiicient 
degree  of  concentration  is  obtained. 

Jaoom^ty  and  Lenioque's  Separators. — Figures  653  and 
654  represent  Jacom^ty  and  Lenicque's  pyramidal  separator  with 
six  compartments,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  which  make  seven  cate- 
gories from  pulp  with  all  its  particles  under  i  mm.  in  diameter. 
Each  compartment  is  merely  a  box  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
pyramid,  and  for  convenience  of  transport,  the  machine  is  made 
in  three  separate  castings,  which  can  be  easily  bolted  together, 
as  shown  at  R  and  S.  Pipes  bring  down  water  from  the  main 
G  H,  and  the  amount  supplied  to  eaich  division  can  be  regulated 
by  a  cock ;  the  water  strikes  a  little  plate  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  pipe  and  rises  up. 
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The  pulp  ia  fed  on  at  J  and  escapaa  at  K.  Particles  which  can 
oreroome  the  upward  curreDt  are  diaohaifFedcontinnooBly  Uurough 
a  noizle  at  the  apex  of  each  pj^ramid.  These  noEzles  are  shown 
at  L,  M,  X,  0,  P,  Q ;  they  are  easil;  detachable,  and  can  be  taken 

Fig.  655. 


Though  separators  of  this  Had  are  usually  employed  for  the 
treatment  of  fine  sand  and  slime,  they  are  occasionally  applied  to 
comparatively  coarse  stuff.  The  separator  shown  in  figures  655 
and  656  is  used  at  Frongoch  mine,  Cardiganshire,  for  treating 
an  ore  consisting  of  blende  and  galena,  mixed  with  slate,  just  as  it 
leaves  the  rolls,  after  having  been  crushed  fine  enough  to  pass 
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through  a  sieve  with  12  holes  per  square  inch  (3  holes  by  4  holes). 
The  coarse  goes  to  the  jigs,  the  fine  to  the  buddies.  It  is  an 
inverted  wooden  cone  A,  which  can  be  more  or  less  com* 
pletelj  closed  at  the  bottom  by  a  plug  B,  controlled  by  a  handle 
O.  The  cone  stands  upon  a  wooden  box  D,  which  receives 
water  under  pressure  from  a  pipe  E,  and  is  provided  with 
a  discharge  valve  F,  a  mere  flat  plate  of  iron,  working  on  a 
pin,  which  can  be  pushed  sideways  so  as  to  dose  the  orifice 
partially  or  entirely.  Inside  the  wooden  cone  there  is  a  sheet- 
iron  funnel  G,  which  receives  the  stream  of  ore  and  water 
from  a  launder  H,  and  causes  it  to  descend  to  the  level  I. 
There  it  meets  with  the  upward  current  of  clean  water,  and  a 
separation  is  effected.  The  coarse  and  heavy  particles  which  can 
overcome  the  stream  pass  into  the  box  below,  and  flow  out  con- 
tinuously at  F,  while  the  fine  and  light  particles  are  mastered  by 
the  current  and  carried  over  the  top  edge  of  the  wooden  cone, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  launder.  By  regulating  the 
upward  current  of  clean  water  and  the  size  of  the  discharge 
orifice,  the  separator  can  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  any 
particular  case. 

Lockhart's  Automatio  Gem  Separator. — In  this  machine 
the  particles  of  minerals  fall  into  a  current  of  water  ascending  in 
an  annular  space,  purposely  made  narrow  in  order  to  prevent 
eddies,  which  would  interfere  with  the  desired  results.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  can  be  regulated  by  stop-cocks,  and 
arranged  so  that  only  the  denser  of  any  like-sized  particles  shall 
be  able  to  overcome  it  and  sink.  Its  primary  object  is  to  treat 
dean-wasbed  concentrates  from  gem-bearing  gravel  after  a  careful 
preliminary  sizing  by  screens. 

Siphon  Separator. — A  most  successful  application  of  an 
upward  current  of  water  is  in  the  machine  known  as  the  siphon 
separator,  though  its  action  is  not  based  upon  the  prindple  of  the 
appliance  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

It  consists  of  a  rectangular  box  (Figs.  657,  658,  and  659),* 
made  of  sheet  iron  or  wood  with  a  partition,  dividing  it  into  two 
chambers  B  and  E.  The  front  one  B  resembles  a  pyramidal 
separator,  receiving  an  upward  current  of  fresh  water  from  the 
adjacent  compartment  E  and  an  orey  stream  from  the  launder 
(r,  the  continuation  of  which  carries  away  the  light  waste.  The 
compartment  E  has  a  partition  z,  dividing  it  into  two  parts :  A^ 
which  receives  a  supply  of  fresh  water  by  means  of  the  pipe  a, 
and  (7,  which  has  the  regulating  float  8.  To  prevent  shocks  and 
eddies,  the  water  does  not  fall  directly  into  Ej  but  first  passes 
through  holes  in  the  partiticm  u.  The  precise  position  of  the 
float  8  can  be  altered  at  pleasure  by  the  rod  /,  which  connects  it 
to  the  lever  A,  movable  about  the  fulcrum  •  attached  to   the 

*  Heberw&scbe  des  Mechemicher  Bergwerks-Actien-Vereins,  ^.  u,h.  Z., 
iS86^  p.  476. 
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upright  bar  (,  The  travel  of  the  lever  ia  controlled  by  means  of 
the  rod  ^.  A  light  rod  e  cairying  the  outlet  viilve  is  attached 
to  the  lever  at  d;  this  vtilve  is  set  in  the  middle  of  a  pyramidal 
sieve  bottom  b,  and  governs  the  diecharge  into  the  pipe  q,  which 

Fio.  637  Fia.  658. 


leadato  the  outlet  orificer.  The  object  of  these  arrangements  is 
to  obtain  a  self-regulating  diwharge,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  simple.  As  the  ore-bearing  stream  passes  along  over  the 
box  B,  the  heaviest  particles  overcome  the  upward  pre(«iire 
of  the  ascending  current  and  drop ;  if  the  valve  is  shut,  tlicy 
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accumulate  upon  the  sieve,  and  prevent  the  passage  of  some  of 
the  water  through  it.  The  obstruction  causes  the  water  in  the 
chamber  C  to  rise,  the  float  ascends  at  the  same  time,  and  in  so 
doing  lifts  up  the  valve  and  allows  the  discharge  of  the  grains 
of  ore  into  the  pipe  q.  The  float  then  sinks^  the  valv^  goes  down, 
another  little  deposit  of  ore  causes  an  obstruction  and  the  process 
is  repeated. 

These  separators  are  some  of  the  principal  machines  employed  at 
Mechemich  for  the  treatment  of  the  friable  lead-bearing  sandstone ; 
in  fact,  there  are  no  less  than  124  of  them  in  use.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  for  the  large  amount  of  stuff 
that  they  will  treat.  The  quantity  of  broken  sandstone  which 
can  be  successfully  passed  through  one  machine  per  hour  is  from 
270  to  300  cubic  feet  (8  to  9  cubic  metres).  Sometimes  two  or 
three  of  these  machines  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  the  second 
receiving  the  overflow  of  the  first,  and  the  third  the  overflow  of 
the  second. 

The  quantity  of  water  required  is  somewhat  large — viz.,  9900 
gallons  (45  cubic  metres)  per  hour ;  but  at  Mechemich  it  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  after  the  fine  matter  in  suspension  has  been 
allowed  to  settle. 

8.  Separation  by  Water  flowing  down  Planes. 

We  lastly  have  to  deal  with  the  third  manner  of  utilising  the 
motion  of  mineral  particles  in  water^  that  is  to  say,  allowing 
them  to  be  carried  down  inclined  surfaces  by  a  stream  of  water. 

Two  classes  of  appliances  are  used :  those  in  which  the  deposit 
is  cleaned  off  as  soon  as  a  thin  layer  has  settled  down,  and  those 
in  which  the  deposit  is  allowed  to  go  on  forming  until  it  has 
attained  a  thickness  of  at  least  several  inches  or  a  foot. 

(i)  The  first  class  includes  various  kinds  of  plane  and  conical 
tables,  certain  percussion  tables,  and  the  travelling  belts. 

Plane  Tables. — Plane  tables,  often  called  ''frames,"  and 
sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  called  ''  buddies,"  are  slightly  inclined 
rectangular  surfaces  of  wood  down  which  the  pulp  flows  in  a 
regular  stream.  An  even  flow  over  the  whole  width  of  the  table 
is  secured  by  first  passing  the  stream  over  a  head-board,  which 
divides  it  into  a  number  of  little  rills.  The  strength  of  the 
ciffrent  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water,  and  upon  the 
inclination  given  to  the  table.  These  are  arranged  so  that  some 
of  the  mineral  under  treatment  will  settle  down  and  resist  the 
action  of  the  water,  which  is  always  tending  to  carry  it  on 
further.  After  a  deposit  of  this  kind  is  formed,  clean  water  is 
often  allowed  to  run  down  over  the  table  to  carry  off  any  light 
particles  intermixed  with  the  heavy  ore,  and  its  action  is  aided 
by  brushing  lightly  with  a  broom.  The  deposit  is  then  washed 
off  and  collected  in  a  tank  for  further  treatment. 
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Where  the  mineral  to  be  treated  is  poor,  the  tables  have  to  be 
worked  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  labour  as  possible ;  and 


the  device  adopted  in  Cornwall  is  explained  by  Figs.  660  to  662.* 
A  is  a  launder  bringing  the  pulp,  which  flows  down  over  the  head- 
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board  B  on  to  the  inclined  surface  of  the  table,  leaving  upon 
it,  in  virtue  of  their  high  specific  gravity,  some  of  the  heavy 
particles  of  tin  ore,  and  carrying  the  lighter  refuse  into  the 
launder  C.  While  this  action  is  proceeding,  the  dean  water 
launder  E  is  filling  the  two  V-like  troughs  D  and  D'.  When 
these  are  full,  they  dlt  over  (Fig.  662)  and  discharge  their  contents 
suddenly  on  to  the  table,  washing  off  the  deposit.  The  troughs 
D  and  IX,  on  turning  over,  carry  the  bar  H  H  forwards,  and 
thus  lift  the  flaps  at  F  and  F,  so  that  the  upper  and  richer 
part  of  the  deposit  is  washed  into  the  launder  F,  the  lower  and 
poorer  part  into  Y,  As  soon  as  the  troughs  have  discharged 
their  water,  they  are  brought  back  into  their  original  position  by 
the  simple  cataract  G,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

Bound  tables  are  bluntly  conical,  convex  or  concave  surfaces ; 
with  the  former  the  pulp  is  fed  on  at  the  centre  andruns  down  to 
the  circumference ;  with  the  latter,  the  direction  of  flow  is  reversed. 
The  tables  are  made  of  wood,  planed  cast-iron,  or  cement ;  the 
wooden  tables  may  be  plain  or  covered  with  india-rubber.  They 
are  stationary  or  revolving. 

An  excellent  stationary  table  is  that  of  Linkenbach*  (Figs.  663 
and  664).  The  table  itself,  a,  is  made  of  masonry  with  a  smooth 
surface  of  cement ;  &  is  an  upright  shaft,  which  carries  the  pulp-dis- 
tributor and  the  pipes  supplying  water  for  cleaning  and  for  wash- 
ing off  the  deposit ;  it  is  set  in  motion  by  the  worm  d  and  wheel 
0.  Two  of  eight  radial  arms,  borne  by  a  centre-piece,  are  indicated 
by  0  0 ;  they  carry  the  apron  g,  the  clean  water  pipes,  A,  A,  A,  the 
position  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  and  the  washing- 
off  pipe  «.  The  dean  water  is  brought  in  by  the  circular  box  k, 
rotating  with  the  arms  6,  and  supplied  from  the  pipe  I ;  the  pulp 
is  delivered  through  the  pipe  m,  which  passes  along  the  conduit  n 
under  the  table  into  the  inner  ring  o'  of  the  adjustable  dis- 
tributor o.  The  distributor  is  constructed  so  as  to  deliver  pulp  at 
o"  and  clean  water  at  o"' ;  p  p  are  pipes  bringing  down  clean 
water  from  the  rotating  launder  ^,  and  q\  q'\  q"'  aro  three 
concentric  gutters,  by  which  the  various  products  are  led  away. 
The  innermost  gutter  takes  the  waste  "  tailings,''  the  middle  one 
the  mixed  product,  and  the  outer  gutter  the  clean  concentrate. 
The  two  latter  products  are  conducted  each  into  its  proper  channel 
by  the  apron  </,  which  is  made  of  sheet  zinc. 

The  mode  of  action  of  this  table  is  easily  understood.  The 
distributor  is  constantly  feeding  on  slime  by  the  part  of  its  drcum- 
ference  r  0  a  (Fig.  664) ;  a  deposit  forms  on  the  table,  whilst  the 
lighter  tailings  run  off  into  the  gutter  q\  which  is  freely  open  to 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  apron.  As  soon  as  the  feeding  part  of  the 
distributor  has  passed,  clean  water  begins  to  flow  down  over  the  de- 
posit from  the  trough  o''\  carrying  off  the  middlings  into  the  gutter 

*  Linkenbach,  Die  Au/hereilung  der  Erze^  Berlin,  1887,  P*  loi,  and  plate 
xvL 
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q^f  and  having  its  action  aided  by  the  washing-off  jets  h.  There  now 
i*emains  on  the  table  nothing  but  a  clean  concentrate,  and  this  is 
washed  off  into  the  gutter  q'"  bj  the  jets  i ;  r'  is  a  launder  carry- 
ing away  the  waste ;  r"  conducts  the  middlings  to  a  settling  pit 
A,  and  the  concentrate  escapes  by  a  similar  launder  r"'  into  B ; 
0  is  a  wire  rope  for  driving  a  second  table. 

An  easy  way  of  realising  the  mode  of  action  of  this  table  is  to 
divide  it  mentally  into  three  portions — ^viz.,  the  sector  from  ^  to  v, 
which  is  receiving  the  slime ;  the  sector  from  t  to  to,  from  which 
the  middlings  are  being  washed  off;  and  lastly,  the  sector  from  v 
to  w  with  the  clean  concentrate,  which  yields  to  the  jets  issuing 
from  t,  and  passes  over  the  apron  into  the  outer  gutter  q"\ 

Where  the  amount  of  space  is  limited,  Linkenbach  places  three 
tables  on  the  same  central  shaft ;  but  the  economy  of  space  and  of 
oric^inal  first  cost  is  accompanied  by  less  easy  supervision. 

i?he  mode  of  action  of  round  tables  is  very  often  just  the 
reverse  of  what  has  been  described ;  that  is  to  say,  the  table 
revolves  and  the  distributor  is  stationary.  Linkenbach  points 
out  that  a  revo>lving  table  is  necessarily  subject  to  vibrations, 
which  must  interfere  with  the  evenness  of  the  flow  down  the 
inclined  surface,  whOst  the  fixed  table  with  a  travelling  distributor 
is  free  from  influences  of  this  kind  and  is  likely  to  work  more 
regularly. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  objection,  revolving  round  tables 
may  be  seen  doing  good  work.  The  table  represented  in  Figs.  665 
and  666  is  one  designed  by  MM.  Jacom^ty  and  Lenicque.  A  is 
the  head-board  or  distributor  which  feeds  the  table  i3  with  a 
stream  of  the  fine  slime ;  the  table  is  made  of  arms  of  T-iron, 
radiating  out  from  a  cast-iron  centre-piece  C,  which  support  a 
light  covering  of  planks.  Over  this  is  stretched  sheet  india-rubber, 
which  forms  a  smooth  sui'face,  free  from  any  liability  to  warp 
and  get  out  of  shape.  The  table  is  set  in  motion  by  the  vertical 
shaft  D,  driven  by  the  wheel  G  and  worm  H.  L  L  are  various 
pipes  bringing  clean  water,  supported  by  rods  N  N,  and  capable 
of  being  placed  in  any  suitable  position.  M  M  are  pipes  which 
wash  off  the  deposit  from  the  table;  they  ai'e  held  up  by 
standards  N'  N',  which  can  be  shifted  about  at  pleasure.  K  is  a 
circular  launder  round  the  table,  with  discharge  holes  1 1,  and 
movable  wooden  partitions  *, «', «",  *'",  a"" ;  lastly,  the  pipe  O  sends 
out  jets  of  water  which  clean  off  everything  remaining  upon  the 
tabla  If  the  table  is  supposed  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  it  is  evident  that  products  of  different  kinds  will  be  washed 
off  at  different  periods  of  the  revolution,  and  that  towards  the 
end  nothing  will  remain  on  the  table  biit  the  heaviest  particles. 
By  suitably  arranging  the  amount  of  feed  and  the  position  of  the 
different  washing-pipes,  the  table  can  be  made  to  give  clean  ore, 
waste,  and  intermediate  products ;  the  latter  are  passed  over  the 
same  or  a  similar  machine  once  more. 
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The  table  is  i6  feet  5  inches  (5  m.)  in  diameter,  with  a  oaefal 
working  surface  4  feet  11  inches  (1*50  m.)  long;  it  makes  one 
revolution  in  3!  minutes,  requiring  less  than  -^  h.-p.  to  work  it. 
The  quantity  of  water  used  is  about  26  gallons  (120  litres)  per 
minute,  and  the  table  will  treat  from  5  to  8  tons  of  slime  in  ten 
hours.  As  it  is  made  of  eight  segments  bolted  together,  it  is 
easily  transported  and  erected. 

FiG&  665  and  666. 
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rercussion  Tables. — Eittinger's  side-blow  percussion  table 
(Fig.  667)  is  an  inclined  rectangular  platform  suspended  by  the 
four  corners  A  B  0  D,  receiving  blows  and  bumps  on  the  side.  A 
stream  of  orey  water  S  is  fed  on  to  the  comer  A,  and  clean  water  W 
runs  down  from  other  head-boards  H  H  H.  By  means  of  cams  upon 
a  revolving  shaft,  the  table  is  pushed  out  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  and  it  is  then  driven  back  by  a  spring,  so  that  the  cross-piece 
E  strikes  against  the  bumping-block  L.  The  light  particles  travel 
down  the  table  much  faster  than  the  heavy  ones,  and  taking  a 
comparatively  straight  course^  leave  the  table  at  K;   whereas 
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the  heavy  and  richer  particles  remain  on  the  tahle,  suhject  to  the 
influence  of  the  side-blows,  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  travelling 
along  a  curved  path  reach  the  bottom  at  F.  An  intermediate 
product  is  discharged  at  G.  The  exact  degree  of  richness  or 
poorness  can  be  regulated  by  pointers,  strips  of  wood  which  can 
be  turned  so  as  to  divide  the  stream  of  ore  and  waste  where 
thought  most  desirable.  The  great  advantage  of  this  machine 
over  the  old  percussion  frame  is  its  continuous  action. 

Travelling  Belts. — ^We  now  come  to  the  travelling  belts,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  An  early  form  was  that  of 
Brunton,*  an  endless  belt  of  canvas  acting  in  the  same  way  as 

Fig.  667. 
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the  now  favourite  Frue-vanner,  save  that  there  was  no  shake 
sideways.  In  fact,  the  latter  machine  is  regarded  by  some  as  an 
improved  form  of  the  Brunton  cloth. 

The  Frue-vanner  (Fig.  668)  is  an  endless  band  of  india-rubber 
cloth,  4  feet  wide  and  27  feet  long,  with  an  upper  working  surface 
of  about  1 2  feet  in  length.  The  belt  is  supported  by  a  frame  with 
a  number  of  small  rollers  on  which  it  travels  easily,  and  it  is 
driven  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  by  the  upper 
end  roller  shown  in  the  figure.  The  small  roller  by  the  side 
of  the  large  one,  which  dips  into  the  tank,  serves  for 
tightening  up  the  belt  when  required.  The  whole  frame 
carrying  the  belt  receives  a  motion  sideways  from  three  little 
cranks  upon  a  small  shaft  running  parallel  to  its  length.  The 
pulp  is  fed  on  by  the  head-board  A,  and  clean  water  by 
another  B.  The  natural  path  of  the  particles  is  down  the 
inclined  belt,   but  those   which  can  resist  the  action  of  the 

*  Sopwith,  "  The  DressiDg  of  Lead  Ores,"  Ihfc.  Itut,  C.  E,,  voL  zzz.,  1870^ 
p.  112. 
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stream  of  clean  water  at  B,  go  over  the  top  end,  and  are  washed 
off  afi  the  helt  passes  through  the  tank.  The  poor  stuff  is 
discharged  into  the  waste  launder  at  the  other  end.  The  degree 
of  concentration  can  he  regulated  hy  the  slope  and  speed  of  the 
belt  and  the  strength  of  the  streams  of  ore  and  water.  The 
Frue-vanner  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  makes  only  two  claases, 
rich  and  poor,  without  any  intermediate  product. 

The  success  of  the  Frue-vanner  has  naturally  brought  a  nnmber 
of  somewhat  similar  contrivances  into  the  market.  The  Embrey 
concentrator  may  be  likened  to  a  Frue-vanner,  with  a  longitudinal 
instead  of  a  lateral  shake. 

The  Woodbury  ore  concentrator  is  made  up  of  several  narrow 
belts  each  with  its  own  flanges,  instead  of  there  being  one  broad 
band.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent  uneven- 
ness  of  flow,  for  if  strong,  irregular  currents  are  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  belt,  they  may  carry  away  good  ore  into  the  waste 
launder. 

Stein's  endless  belt,  which  has  been  improved  by  Bilharz,  has  a 
totally  different  mode  of  action.  It  resembles  the  Kittinger 
percussion  table  in  its  manner  of  effecting  a  separation^  but  the 
work  is  done  on  a  travelling  belt  instead  of  an  unchanging  sur- 
face. Stein's  machine  *  (Figs.  669, 670,  and  671)  is  a  rectangular 
frame  a,  suspended  between  two  posts  py  by  rods  t,  at  the  four 
comers,  so  that  it  can  swing  in  the  direction  of  its  long  side.  The 
inclination  of  the  frame  can  be  altered  at  pleasing,  by  the  handle 
attached  to  the  cross-beam  Z,  which  works  upon  the  screw  e,  but 
the  long  side  always  remains  horizontal.  The  frame  is  drawn  slightly 
out  of  position  by  cams  r,  acting  upon  the  lever  m,  and  as  soon  as 
it  is  released  it  is  pulled  back  against  a  bumping- piece  t^  by  a 
spring  n.  The  frame  has  two  large  rollers  c  c,  and  three  small  ones 
underneath,  which  carry  an  endless  belt  of  india-rubber/,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  further  supported  by  the  flat  bed  of  boards  h. 
The  belt  slides  over  this  bed,  and  is  prevented  from  sticking  to  it 
by  a  constant  flow  of  water,  supplied  by  the  pipe  g^  along  narrow 
diagonal  grooves.  One  of  the  end  rollers  is  made  to  revolve  and 
carries  the  belt  with  it.  The  pulp  is  fed  on  by  a  head-board  k^ 
and  clean  water  is  turned  on  through  holes  in  the  pipe  o.  The 
direction  of  travel  of  the  belt  is  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The 
concentrating  action  is  like  that  of-  a  Bittinger  table.  The 
lightest  particles  run  down  at  once,  and  leaving  the  belt  at  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  table,  fall  into  the  first  compartment  of  the 
launder  q,  whilst  the  heaviest  remain  on  the  table  much  longer, 
and  are  finally  discharged  at  the  left-hand  end.  Intermediate 
products  run  off  in  the  middle. 

(2)  The  second  set  of  appliances  includes  the  buddies  and 
ordinary  percussion  tables. 

*  Bldmeke,  "  Ueber  den  Stein*8chen  Plannen-Stossherd,*'  B,  u,  h.  Z, 
1S91,  p.  69. 
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Buddies. — The  hand-bnddle  is  ti  rectangular  wooden  box  \rjth 
a  Eloping  bottom.     A  Btretun  of  pulp  is  fed  in  by  &  head-board  at 


Figs.  669  and  6;a 


the  upper  end  and  gradually  forms  a  deposit  on  the  floor  of  the 
huddle,  A  boy  with  a  broom  keeps  the  surface  of  the  sediment 
even,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  of  action.     After  a  thick  deputiit 
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has  aocumulated,  it  is  dug  out  in  sactionB,  which  decrease  in  rich- 
ness from  the  npper  end  (As(h2)  to  the  lower  end  {tail). 

Round  huddles  bear  the  same  relation  to  hand  buddies  that 
round  tables  do  to  hand  frames.  They  may  be  concaive  or 
convex,  but  the  latter  are  the  more  common. 

The  convex  round  huddle  (Figs.  673  and  673)  is  a  circular  pit* 
with  a  truncated  oone,  or  head,  of  varying  size  ia  the  centre,  and  a 
bottom  sloping  towards  the  circumference.     The  orey  streaon,  A, 

Fio.  671. 


falling  orer  this  head  runs  down  gently,  depositing  the  heaviest 
particles  near  the  top,  the  lighter  ones  further  down,  while  the 
lightest  of  all  flow  away  at  0.  The  surface  of  the  sediment  is 
kept  even  by  the  revolving  brushes  D,  This  machine  may  be 
compared  to  a  number  of  hand-buddies  arranged  radially  round 
a  centre.  The  deposit  which  is  formed  is  dug  oat  in  rings  of 
varying  richness. 
The  concave  buddle  is  a  ciroular  pit  with  the  bottom  sloping 

*  Henrr  T.  Fergnson,  "  Od  the  Heohanical  Appliances  used  for  Drearing 
Tin  and  Coppei  Ores  in  Cornwall,"  Pnx.  Imt.  J/ccft.  Eng.,  1S73,  plate  xlL, 
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towards  the  centre.  The  stream  of  ore  is  fed  all  round  the  cir- 
cumference, and  runs  inwards  towards  the  middle,  where  the 
lightest  particles  escape.  The  rich  head  is,  of  course,  near  the 
circumference. 

Ordinary  FeroxiBsion  Table. — ^The  ordinary  percussion  tahle, 
though  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  this  country,  is  still  employed  in 
Germany  and  regarded  with  favour.  Those  familiar  with  the 
hand-buddle  will  understand  what  it  is  like,  if  it  is  described  as  a 
swinging  hand-buddle  which  is  continually  being  bumped  at  the 
upper  end.  It  is  a  shallow  rectangtdar  sloping  wooden  or  iron 
tray  suspended  from  the  four  comers,  so  that  it  can  move  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  been  pushed  out  of  position  by  a  cam,  it  is  at  once  forced  back 
by  a  spring  against  a  fixed  wooden  bum  ping-block  at  the  upper 
end.  The  pulp  is  fed  on  at  the  upper  end  by  a  head-boeurd, 
and  the  lightest  particles  run  off  at  the  lower  end,  which  has  no 
rim,  whilst  the  heavier  and  richer  ones  form  a  gradually  thickening 
layer  upon  the  bed.  When  sufficiently  thick,  the  deposit  is 
shovelled  off  in  sections  varying  in  richness  as  they  do  in  a 
huddle.  The  bump  assists  in  making  the  particles  settle,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  *'  keeve,"  and  at  the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  the 
via  viva  acquired  during  the  backward  stroke  of  the  table,  grains 
of  ore  are  constantly  being  thrown  up  a  little,  as  they  are  with 
the  German  hand-washing  dish. 

Machines  of  this  class  hAve  two  grave  defects :  careful  watching 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  deposit  perfectly 
even ;  otherwise  gutters  are  formed,  down  which  the  water  runs 
with  too  great  a  velocity,  carrying  away  rich  ore  or  depositing  it 
near  the  tail  end  when  it  ought  to  have  subsided  at  the  head. 
Secondly,  the  deposit  has  to  be  shovelled  off,  and  the  parts 
requiring  further  treatment  have  again  to  be  mixed  with  water 
and  brought  into  a  proper  consistency,  before  they  can  flow  on 
to  other  machines.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  buddies  and 
percussion  tables  are  still  largely  employed. 

(2)  MOTION  IN  AIB. — In  countries  where  water  is  scarce, 
or  where  the  valuable  mineral  is  specially  liable  to  be  affected 
or  carried  off  by  water,  engineers  have  long  desired  to  employ 
air  as  the  medium  in  which  the  concentration  should  be  effected. 

Three  kinds  of  machines  are  used  :  the  pneumatic  jig,  the  fan, 
and  the  centrifugal  concentrator. 

Pnenxnatio  Jig. — The  pneumatic  jig  resembles  the  hydraulic 
jig  in  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  particles  of  minerals  varying  in 
specific  gravity  can  be  separated  if  they  are  lifted  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  again,  provided  that  the  sizes  of  the  grains  do  not 
differ  too  widely,  and  that  the  specific  gravities  do  not  approach 
too  closely.  The  principle  will  be  most  easily  grasped  if  the 
student  constructs  a  very  simple  model  (Fig.  674).  A  piece  of 
glass  tube  with  the  upper  end  covered  by  net  or  muslin   is 
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Fig.  674, 


inserted  into  a  slightlj  larger  tube.  The  lower  end  is  then 
connected  to  an  india-rubber  pump,  such  as  is  used  with  scent 
difiusers.  Pour  a  mixture  of  like-sized  grains  of  galena  and  sand 
on  to  the  sieve,  and  give  the  pump  a  succession  of  gentle  squeezes. 
Pufis  of  air  are  sent  up  through  the  sieve,  and  the  two 
minerals  arrange  themselves  as  shown,  the  galena  below, 
and  the  sand  above. 

By  using  a  bed  of  fine  shot,  jigging  through  the 
sieve  may  be  carried  out,  the  action  resembling  that  of 
the  Hartz  sand-jigs. 

Elrom's*  pneumatic  jig,  which  is  in  actual  use  for 
treating  silver  ore,  is  a  wooden  chest  in  which  a  flat 
vane  moving  backwards  and  forwards  sends  a  number 
of  rapid  pufis  of  air  through  a  bed  of  fine  ore,  resting 
upon  a  sieve  made  of  short  upright  tubes  of  wire  cloth, 
with  small  spaces  between  them.  The  fine  ore  is  fed 
in  from  a  hopper  on  one  side  of  the  long  narrow  sieve. 
The  repeated  falls  bring  about  a  separation,  and  the 
light  waste  passes  over  the  edge  of  the  sieve  opposite 
to  the  feed-hopper,  whilst  the  concentrate  sinks  down 
through  the  interspaces  between  the  sieve  tubes  into 
a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  gradually  by 
a  fluted  roller.  As  this  reservoir  is  always  kept  full, 
the  rate  of  discharge  and  degree  of  concentration  can 
be  varied  by  altering  the  speed  of  the  roller. 

Fans. — A  fan  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  some  grinding   machines 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  powdered 
mineral,    and,    in    dealing   with    a 
homogeneous  substance,  the  amount 
of  suction  can  be  regulated  so  as  not 
to   draw   the  mineral    out   of    the 
machine  until  it  has  been  sufficiently 
pulverised.     If  the  dust-laden  air  is  then  discharged  into  a  large 
chamber,  the  coarsest  particles  will  settle  down  first,  whilst  the 
finest  will  be  wafted  to  the  far  end. 

As  an  instance  of  fan-action,  the  dressing  of  phosphate  of  lime 
may  be  mentioned.  Some  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  which  is 
ground  between  millstones  in  France  is  not  passed  through  any 
sieve  at  all ;  a  fan  is  adjusted  so  as  to  draw  it  away  from  the  mill 
sufficiently  fine  to  be  put  into  sacks  at  once.  Tests  are  made 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  product  is  properly  ground, 
for  it  is  sold  with  the  guarantee  that  not  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  shall  be  too  coarse  to  pass  through  a  given  sieve. 

Another  example  may  be  taken  from  some  of  the  fuller's- 
earth    dressing    establishments.      The    earth  is  ground  in  an 

*  Gallon,  *'  Lectures  on  Mining/'  Paris  and  London,  i886»  voL  Ui.,  p.  104 
and  Atlas,  plate  civ. 
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Askham  mill  and  forced  by  a  fan  into  a  chamber  some  50  feet 
long  by  10  feet  wide,  where  it  drops  upon  the  ground ;  the  deposit 
is  shovelled  away  afterwards  in  sections,  which  are  finer  and  liner 
as  one  goes  away  from  the  orifice  through  which  the  dust  enters. 
The  requirements  of  different  customers  can  thus  be  satisfied. 

When  a  fan  is  employed  for  drawing  off  the  fine  product  from 
a  mDl  or  crusher,  it  likewise  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  atmosphere  of  the  works  from  being  polluted  by 
noxious  dust. 

Centrifugal  Concentrator. — ^These  concentrators  are  based 
upon  the  fact  that  when  bodies  of  equal  volume  are  whirled  round, 
the  centrifugal  force  developed  is  proportional  to  their  densities. 
Therefore,  if  the  like-sized  particles  are  projected  by  centrifugal 
force  from  a  machine,  the  denser  ones,  with  their  larger  store  of 
energy,  will  be  better  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air 
than  those  which  are  specifically  lighter,  and  will  consequently 
travel  further.  The  truth  of  this  can  be  made  manifest  with  a 
child's  top.  Spin  the  top  in  a  saucer  or  dish  raised  a  little  above 
the  table,  previously  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard, 
and  feed  on  to  its  flat  upper  surface  a  thin  stream  of  finely 
powdered  galena  and  sand,  which  has  passed  through  a  sieve  with 
100  holes  to  the  linear  inch  and  refused  to  pass  the  120  mesh. 
The  particles  will  be  whirled  off,  light  sand  wiU  drop  close  to 
the  saucer  or  even  into  it,  whilst  the  heavy  galena  picks  up  a 
larger  amount  of  energy  from  the  spinning-top  and  flies  further 
away  before  settling.  By  brushing 
up    the    dust    concentrically,   the  ^^^-  ^75« 

effect  will  be  apparent. 

The  Ciarkson-Stanfield  concen- 
trator (Fig.  675)  works  precisely  in  /•  . 
this  way.  B  is  a  distributor,  which  is  1/  /  f  \ 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  by  its  spind  le  \  \  1/  J 
G.  The  hopper  A  supplies  it  with 
finely  powdered  and  carefully  sized 
ore,  which  escapes  by  a  number  of  radial  holes.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  paths  taken  by  the  particles  of  mineral,  which  drop  into 
a  series  of  concentric  troughs  from  which  they  can  be  swept  by 
revolving  brushes  into  discharge-spouts. 

In  order  to  work  successfully,  the  ore  must  be  very  carefully 
separated  by  screening  into  particles  of  approximately  the  same 
volume.  The  machine  is  new,  and  has  yet  to  bear  the  test  of 
actual  practice  on  a  large  scale  at  mines,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  a  similar  appliance  is  used  at  mills  *  for  freeing  semolina 
from  bran  and  dust.  The  Pape-Henneberg  t  ore  conceijtrator  is 
identical  in  principle  with  that  of  Clarkson  and  Stanfield. 

A  disadvantage  of  all  pneumatic  dressing  is  that  the  ore  has  to 

♦  Spon's  Dictionary  of  Engineering ^  London,  1873,  voL  vii.,  p.  7499, 
i  B.u,h.  Z.J  1893,  p.  191. 
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be  very  thoroughly  dried,  for  otherwise  the  particles  stick  together 
slightly  and  counteract  the  action  of  the  forces  which  should  effect 
the  desired  separation. 

(3)  DX8ICCATION. — ^Various  reasons  call  for  the  drying  of 
minerals.  Sometimes  the  mineral  cannot  be  ground  undl  it  is 
freed  from  moisture ;  in  other  cases  drying  is  advisable  in  order  to 
save  the  payment  of  carriage  upon  a  useless  ingredient ;  it  is  like- 
wise necessary  before  a  mineral  is  roasted  in  f umacesy  or  passed 
through  certain  magnetic  separators,  and,  as  has  just  been 
remarked,  it  is  indispensable  when  the  subsequent  treatment  is 
effected  by  a  pneumatic  process. 

Drying  may  be  carried  on  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

o.  By  exposore  to  the  air. 
6.  By  open  fires, 
e.  On  open  floors  or  pans. 
d.  In  enclosed  stoyes  or  kilns. 
6.  By  filter  presses. 

a.  Air  Drying. — Simple  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  under  a  light  roof  as  a  protection  from  occasional 
showers,  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  drying  many 
minerals,  provided  that  the  weather  is  fine.  China  clay  and 
ochre  are  sometimes  dried  in  this  way.  The  roughly  cubical  dods 
are  piled  up  one  above  the  other,  allowing  free  access  of  air,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  favourable,  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture 
evaporates  naturally  to  render  the  mineral  fit  for  the  market ; 
but  a  wet  season  sadly  interferes  with  the  work,  frost  will  cause 
the  clods  to  crumble,  and  artificial  drying  often  becomes  necessary 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  customers. 

In  Chili  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  soon  dried  perfectly 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

b.  Open  -  fire  Drying.  —  The  phosphate  of  lime  dug  or 
dredged  in  South  Carolina  is  sometimes  dried  by  heaping  it  upon 
piles  of  wood  which  are  set  alight. 

c.  Drying  on  Heated  Open  Floors. — Heated  floors  are  em- 
ployed in  drying  barytes,  fuller's  earth,  and  phosphates  previous 
to  grinding,  other  minerals  previous  to  roasting,  and  china  clay 
previous  to  sale. 

Fig.  676  shows  a  Cornish  *^  dry  **  for  china  day.*  The  letters  1 1 
represent  the  ''  settling  tanks  "  or  stone-lined  pits  into  which  the 
clay  is  run,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  mud,  after  the  coarsest  particles 
of  the  decomposed  granite  have  been  separated.  Here  it  forms 
a  sediment  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream,  which  is  trammed 
to  the  **  dry,^  after  the  water  has  been  drawn  off.  The  diying- 
house  is  composed  of  the  dry  proper  m  m,  and  the  storing  sheds 
or  ''  linhays,"  0  0.  The  floor  of  the  dry  is  made  of  large  fire-clay 
tiles,  which  cover  a  number  of  flues,  each  about  14  inches  wide, 

*  Collins,  "  The  Hensbarrow  Granite  District,"  Tmro,  187S,  p.  20. 
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Imdint;  away  from  the  fireplaces,  s  t.  The  tilea  are  5  or  6  inches 
thick  over  the  fires,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  thickness 
is  reduced  to  3}  or  3  inches  at  the  other  end  of  the  building.  The 
clay  is  trammed  in  along  the  road  1 1,  and  tipped  on  to  the  floor  or 
"  pan  "mm,  until  it  forms  a  layer  9  inches  thick  at  the  fire-end 
and  6  inches  thick  at  the  stack-end.  The  clay  at  the  fire-end 
is  dried  in  24  houis;  it  is  dtjared  off  and  stored  in  the  linhay 
o  o,  and  another  charge  of  wet  clay  trammed  in ;  the  further 
the  day  is  from  the  fire,  the  longer  it  takes  to  dry,  and  at  the 
stack-end,  the  "  pan "  can  be  cleared  and  re-loaded  only  twice 
or  three  times  a   week.     It  appears  that  much  more  of   the 

Fio.  676. 


moisture  soaks  down  through  the  tilen  and  is  carried  away  as 
steam  by  the  flues,  than  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  pan, 
and  for  this  reason  the  tiles  ore  made  as  porous  as  possible. 

The  open  fioors  uaed  for  drying  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
North  of  France  previous  to  grinding  have  the  bed  made  of 
sheets  of  iron.  The  plates  are  about  one  metre  square  and 
are  laid  upon  a  series  of  parallel  flues  formed  of  little  walla  one 
brick  thick.  The  Boors  are  often  about  20  metres  long  and  4 
metres  wide.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  process  of  drying  the 
Gaudy  pbosphato  is  shovelled  over  from  time  to  time  by  men,  but 
the  cost  of  labour  can  be  reduced  by  using  Amett's  mechanical 
hoe  which  performs  the  same  office.  It  is  a  &ame  stretch- 
ing acroEH  the  whole  width  of  the  floor,  carrying  a  single 
row  of  broad  blades  or  spades,  which  can  be  inclined  at   any 
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desired  angle  to  the  bed;  it  is  drawn  backwards  and  for- 
wards bj  machinery.  The  blades  pass  into  the  layer  of  phoi^phate 
on  the  floor,  heap  up  the  stuff  in  front  of  them,  and  cause  the 
particles  to  mount  up,  and  then  fall  over  on  to  the  bed  again. 
Each  time  the  hoe  passes  along,  the  stuff  is  shifted  forwards  a 
little,  so  that  when  the  frame  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  course,  it 
pushes  off  a  portion  of  the  charge^  which  is  now  dry  enough  for 
milling,  as  it  has  travelled  along  the  full  length  of  the  bed.  As 
the  inclination  of  the  blades  can  be  altered,  the  rate  at  which  the 
stuff  is  carried  forwards  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  prolong  or 
shorten  the  drjring  process,  as  required.  The  machine  is  made 
to  reverse  its  direction  of  travel  automatically,  but  it  does  no 
stirring  on  the  return  stroke. 

Thelen's  drier  is  an  open  semi-cylindrical  iron  pan  heated  by  a 
fire  below,  in  which  the  chaise  is  stirred  by  knives  moved  me- 
chanically. 

d.  Stoves  and  Kilns. — ^The  number  of  kinds  of  enclosed  stoves 
and  kilns  employed  for  drying  minerals  is  very  great ;  and  it  is 
especially  in  the  case  of  brown  coal*  that  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
ventors has  been  exercised  to  devise  means  of  getting  rid  of 
moisture.  However,  as  the  subject  of  brown  coal  does  not  belong 
to  this  work,  the  special  stoves  made  use  of  cannot  be  dealt  with 
at  length ;  still  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  mentioned,  as  some 
of  them  could  be  used  for  other  minerals. 

With  such  a  large  number  of  drying  stoves,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  classification  of  some  kind,  for 
otherwise  the  student  runs  the  risk  of  being  confused. 

It  is  perhaps  most  convenient  to  classify  them  first  of  all  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  heating,  and  then  make  a  further  subdivision 
according  as  kiln  or  furnace  is  stationary  or  revolving. 


Enclosed  Kilns  and  Stoves. 


ModeofHeAticff. 


Direct  fire 

Direct  fire  and  hot  air 
Hot  air 

Bteam 


Kind  of  Drying  Surface 

Stationaiy  ... 

Revolving  ... 

If  ••• 

Stationary  ... 

(Stationary  ... 

(Revolving  ... 

Stationary  ... 


Name  of  Diyioff  Stovv. 
Araerican     Phosphate 

kiln.     Fullers*  earth 

kiln. 
Krom's  stove. 
Riebeck's  stove. 
Bnmton's  f  amaoe. 
Raelle*8  stove. 
Rowoldt*s  stove. 
Steam  stove. 
Sohnls's  stove. 
Jacobfs  stove. 


Hot  air  and  steam 

American  Phosphate  Kiln.— The  kilns  emploj'ed  for  drying 
phosphate  of  lime  in  South  Carolinat  after  washing  are  simply 

♦  VoUert,  Der  BraunkokUnberghau  im  OberberpanUs-Bezirh  BaBe  wad  m 
den  angrenzenden  StaaUn,  Halle  a.  d.  S.  1889,  p.  249.        ,    ^      „       ,      , 

t  Benedict,  **  Mining,  Washing,  and  Calcining  South  Carolma  Land 
rho-iphate,    Bruf.  Min.   Jmir.^  vol.  liii.,  1892,  p.  349, 
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rectangular  chamberfl,  bailli  of  brick  and  roofed  with  wood.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  bottom  ie  covered  with  a  pile  of  wood,  on  to  which 
the  wet  phoephatfl  is  tipped  from  barrows.  The  wood  is  set  alight 
and  flues  suppljr  it  with  air  for  combustion.  Each  kiln  holds 
fi-om  looo  to  1 30O  tons  of  phosphate ;  the  fire  burns  out  in  from 
two  to  five  days,  and  the  phosphate  is  then  ready  for  export, 

FtiUen'  E<aih  Kiln. — The  fulleis'  earth  kiln  may  be  taken  as 
another  example  of  the  first  class.     It  is  a  brick  or  stone  bnild- 
ing  about  36  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  with  an  arched  roof  of 
bnck  {Fig.  677)  or  a  sloping  roof  of  slate.    About  9  feet  above  the 
bottom  is  a  floor  a,  made  of  cast- 
iron  platea  full  of  holes  about  i  ^^°-  ^'^''• 
inch     in     diameter,     underneath  i^]*! 
which   are  two    sets    of    sloping  .1  3  ^  ^' 
shelves,  made  of  sheets  of  iron,  bb,  t  -- 
e  e,  which  can  be  taken  oat  at 
pleasure ;  d  is  a  deep  Que  bringing 
in  air  from  the  outside,  and  having 
two  openings  into  the  kiln,  covered 
with  fire-bars,  upon  each  of  which  ' 
a  coke  fire^  e,  is  maintained.    A 
sheet  of  corrugated  iron,  /,  is  hung  ■ 
up  over  each  fire,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  clay  immediately  above 
it  from  being  too  strongly  heated. ' 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  floors 

of  the  kiln  can  be  entered  by  large  ■  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

doors.     The  charging  is  all  done        «         1         »       ,  *         i» 
from  the  floor  a ;  a  few  of  the        "^        .eAki  ar  Mmu 
plates  are  taken  up  on  each  side,        ^~ir» — I — ^i — 2 — 1 — V 
the  sheets  b  b  removed,  and  clay 

is  wheeled  in  barrows  along  a  and  tipped  on  to  c.  The  plates  b 
are  replaced  and  similarly  covered  with  a  charge  of  clay,  and 
finally  a  receives  a  layer  of  damp  clay  6  or  S  inches  thick.  The 
doors  are  shut  and  the  fires  lighted  ;  though  the  heat  is  con- 
siderable, it  is  not  enough  to  prevent  men  going  in  from  time  to 
time  to  put  on  more  fuel,  if  required.  The  moisture-laden  air 
ascends  and  escapes  through  the  roof  at  {/. 

Krom'a  Stove. — Krom's  stove  has  a  series  of  inclined  shelves, 
something  like  those  of  the  Hasenclever  furnace,  down  which  the 
mineral  gradually  makes  its  way  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
while  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  hot  gases  coming  from 
afire.* 

Itiebeci^t  Slave. — Riebeck's  "Tellerofen"  couRists,  as  its  Ger- 
man name  denotes,  of  a  number  of  superposed  droular  plate- 
like   shelves ;    a    central    revolving    shaft    carries    arms    with 

"  Eng,  Mia.  /our.,  vol.  liii. 
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teeth  or  knives  which  alternately 
cause  the  mineral  to  travel  out- 
wards and  inwards.  Thns  the 
mineral  fed  on  to  the  top  shelf, 
for  instance,  will  be  made  to 
travel  outwiirds  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, where  it  drops  through 
holes  on  to  shelf  No.  2  ;  here  the 
revolving  teeth,  arranged  in  the 
reverse  fashion,  draw  it  in  gr&dn- 
ally  to  the  centre,  where  it  falls 
upon  shelf  No.  3,  and  it  goes  on 
travelling  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  this  fashion  until  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  kiln. 
During  all  this  time  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  hot 
gases  coming  from  a  fire  below. 

Bruntan*8  Furnace. — ^Though 
Bmnton's  calciner  (Fig.  692)  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  roast- 
ing ores,  driers  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle; 
the  stove  is  a  circular  revolving 
horizontal  bed,  with  teeth  fixed 
above  it  which  cause  the  mineral, 
fed  in  at  the  centre,  to  travel 
gradually  to  the  circumference. 
A  fireplace  on  one  side  sends  the 
products  of  combustion  directly 
upon  the  mineral.  This  stove  is 
used  for  phosphate  of  lime,  be- 
sides being  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  patent  fuel. 

RtteUe'a  Stave. — Kuelle's  re- 
volving drier  (Eig.  678),  on  the 
other  hand,  recalls  the  Hockin 
and  Ozland  calciner.  It  is  made 
of  two  long  truncated  cones  of 
boiler-plate,  one  inside  the  other ; 
the  inner  one  is  destined  for 
the  drying  proper,  and  the  outer 
one  allows  the  very  hot  mineral 
to  cool  down  a  little  before  it 
is  discharged  and  sent  to  be 
ground. 

The  outer  shell  runs  upon  fric- 
tion rollers,  and  both  it  and  the 
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inner  ca«e  have  internal  projecting  spiral  blades,  which  lift  the 
mineral  a  little  and  cause  it  to  travel  along.  At  one  end  there 
is  a  fireplace  ;  at  the  other  a  charging  hopper  and  a  dust-chamber. 
The  mineral  fed  by  the  hopper  into  the  inner  cone  is  gradually 
brought  along  by  the  spiral  blades  towards  the  fire-end,  whilst  it 
is  being  exposed  to  the  hot  gases  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  to  a  current 
of  hot  air  blown  in  by  a  fan,  and  heated  by  its  passage  through 
pipes  at  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  On  reaching  the  fire-end  of 
the  inner  cone,  the  mineral  falls  through  one  of  four  holes  into 
the  outer  shell,  and  is  now  conveyed  back  by  spiral  blades  to  the 
other  end,  where  it  drops  into  the  pit  of  an  elevator,  which  lifts 
it  high  enough  for  the  hopper  of  the  mills.  Any  dust  carried  off 
by  the  draught  is  deposited  in  a  chamber  built  for  that  purpose. 
This  drier  does  good  work  at  phosphate  mills. 

Rowold^a  Stove, — ^This  stove,  which  is  specially  designed  for 
brown  coal,  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  lattice-like  shelves 
down  which  the  mineral  gradually  drops,  while  surrounded  by 
air  warmed  to  75''  O.  (^6^''E,)  by  its  passage  through  small  pipes 
heated  by  steam. 

Stea/m,  Stove, — The  steam  stove,  also  designed  for  brown  coal,  is 
somewhat  like  the  ordinary  '^  Tellerofen.'*  A  number  of  circular 
drying  plates  are  superposed  one  above  the  other  in  a  cylindrical 
casing,  and  are  heated  by  steam  passing  under  them. 

SehtUz*8  Stove. — Schulz's  steam  stove  is  a  large  revolving  iron 
cylinder  like  a  tubular  boiler,  19  feet  to  20  feet  long,  and  7 
to  8  feet  in  diameter,  traversed  by  180  or  200  small  pipes  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  large  central  one.  The  cylinder  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  5^  to  6"*.  The  exhaust  steam  from  an 
engine  is  passed  into  the  large  central  tube  and  finds  its  way 
through  holes  into  the  space  outside  it,  heating  the  small  tubes 
and  their  contents.  The  mineral  is  carefully  fed  from  a  hopper 
into  the  small  tubes  at  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  prevent  any  choking, 
for  otherwise  the  free  passage  of  the  air  would  be  impeded,  and 
the  drying  would  be  very  imperfect. 

Jacolyi's  Stove. — In  the  Jacobi  stove  the  mineral  falls  down 
over  a  series  of  pentagonal  cast-iron  pipes  heated  by  the  passage 
of  steam,  instead  of  the  plain  lattice-like  shelves  of  the  Rowoldt 
apparatus,  in  addition  to  being  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  hot 
air. 

Many  of  the  brown-coal  driers  are  specially  designed  so  that 
the  products  of  combustion  of  the  fire  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  mineral,  for  fear  the  charge  might  be  ignited  aocidenially. 
This  difficulty  does  not  crop  up  with  many  of  the  other  minerals 
which  have  to  be  dried,  though  it  is  important  with  some  that 
the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed  should  not  be  too 
great. 

(4)  LIQUEFACTION  AND  DISTILLATION.  —  The 
miner  resorts  to  melting  as  a  purifying  or  preparatory  process  in 
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treating  amber,  antimony  ore,  asphalt,  ozokerite,  and  sulphur; 
and  in  the  very  exceptional  case  of  carbonic  add,  a  gas  is  com 
pressed  to  the  liquid  state. 

Small  lumps  of  amber,  after  having  had  the  dark  outer  rind 
dissolved  away,  are  melted  together  before  being  sold  to  the 
varnish  merchants.* 

The  liquation  of  antimony  ore  is  usually  regarded  as  a  metal- 
lurgical process ;  but  if  a  mere  melting  is  carried  on  at  the  mine 
in  order  to  rid  an  ore  of  earthy  matters,  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  refusing  this  operation  a  place  among  '*  dressing "  processes, 
than  there  would  be  for  excluding  the  similar  purification  of 
asphalt,  ozokerite,  or  sulphur.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  diflSculty 
of  defining  the  boundaries  between  the  province  of  the  miner  and 
that  of  the  smelter.  The  domain  of  the  former  is  already  so 
large  that  it  does  not  require  to  be  extended  unnecessarily,  and 
as  the  liquation  of  antimony  ore  is  fully  described  in  many 
'metallurgical  text-books  the  process  may  be  dismissed  here  in  a 
very  few  words.  It  is  based  upon  the  easy  fusibility  of  stibnite. 
The  impure  ore  coming  from  the  mine  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat  in  pots  or  tubes ;  the  stibnite  melts,  trickles  away  from 
the  earthy  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed,  runs  into  moulds  and 
is  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  furnishing  the  crude  antimony  of 
commerce. 

Trinidad  pitch  is  purified  or  refined  in  the  island  by  being 
melted  in  iron  pans;  much  of  the  intermingled  earthy  matter 
sinks,  and  the  supernatant  comparatively  pure  product  is  ladled 
out  into  moulds. 

The  asphalt  rock  of  Seyssel  t  is  prepared  for  the  market  by 
melting  it  up  with  Trinidad  pitch,  or  pitch  obtained  from  bitu- 
minous sandstone,  in  the  proportion  of  i  of  pitch  to  14  of  the 
finely  crushed  rbck.  When  the  mixture  has  become  pasty,  it  is 
cast  into  blocks  weighing  about  j^  cwt.  each.  These  are  now 
ready  for  sale  for  making  pavements. 

The  sponge-like  masses  of  gold  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  amalgam  are  melted  in  crucibles  and  cast  into  ingots  for 
sale. 

The  comparatively  clean  pieces  of  ozokerite,  which  have  been 
picked  out,  below  and  above  ground,  and  scraped  clean,  are 
more  fully  purified  by  melting;  the  heavy  refuse  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  pure  wax  is  decanted  off  and  poured  into 
cylindrical  moulds. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  native  sulphur  of  Sicily  is 
extracted  from  the  limestone,  or  other  rock  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, by  a  simple  process  of  liquation  in  kilns ;  the  necessary 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  part  of  the  sulphur  in 
the  rock,  it  being  cheaper  in  Sicily  to  do  this  than  to  import 

♦  JJ,  t*.  /*.  Z.,  1887,  p.  24. 

i:  Male,  L'AfiphaUe,  Paris,  1S88,  p.  52. 
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fuel.  The  "  calcarone/*  *  or  large  kiln  (Figs.  679  and  680),  as 
distinguished  from  the  '^calcarella"  or  small  one,  is  a  circular 
pit  surrounded  by  a  wall,  having  a  sloping  bed  leading  to  a 
rectangular  aperture  in  front.  The  bed  la  covered  with  a  layer 
of  burnt  refuse  (ginese)  from  a  previous  operation,  which  is 
stamped  down  hflfd.  The  charging  proper  then  begins,  the 
large  lumps  are  placed  on  the  bottom,  and  various  small 
vertical  chimneys  are  left  as  passages  for  the  air;  when  the 
*'  calcarone  "  is  full  up  to  the  level  b  «,  the  mineral  is  heaped  up  so 
as  to  form  a  conical  pile  b  ode^  which  is  covered  over  with  a 

Fig.  679, 
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layer  of  fine  *'  ginese."  The  thickness  of  the  outer  covering  of 
refuse  varies  according  to  the  season.  The  total  charge  of  a 
large  ^  calcarone  "  may  be  as  much  as  700  tons.  The  aperture  / 
in  front  is  closed  with  a  thin  wall,  built  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
the  charge  is  lit  at  the  little  chimneys.  The  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  part  of  the  sulphur  liquefies  the  remainder, 
which  gradually  runs  down  the  bed  to  the  front  wall,  and  is  either 
tapped  from  time  to  time  or  is  allowed  to  escape  continuously 
into  moulds.  Some  of  the  large  "  calcaroni  **  take  three  months 
before  they  are  burnt  out  completely. 

It  is  redconed  that  one-third  or  even  two-fifths  of  the  sulphur 

*  Parodi,  StdTestrazione  deUo  idfo  in  SicUiaj  Florence,  1873,  p.  49.     The 
^'ord  *'  calcherone  **  is  also  used. 
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in  the  rock  are  consumed  in  liquefying  the  part  that  is 
obtained.  This  immense  loss  of  such  a  valuable  material  has 
very  naturally  caused  inventors  to  turn  their  attention  to  cheaper 
methods  of  extraction;  but  even  as  late  as  the  year  1889, 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  total  quantity  of  sulphur  obtained  in 
'  Sidly  were  extracted  by  the  '*  calcarone  "  process.  A  little  was  got 
by  a  steam  extractor  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  pro- 
duction by  Gill's  regenerative  furnace ;  *  the  former  is  an  iron 
vessel  into  which  steam  is  conducted  after  it  has  been  filled  with 
mineral ;  the  sulphur  melts  under  the  action  of  heat  and  runs 
out  at  the  bottom. 

Rich  sulphur  rock  is  sometimes  subjected  to  distillation  in 
iron  retorts  in  order  to  extract  the  valuable  element  with  less 
loss  than  that  of  the  kilns,  and  the  process  is  also  employed  in 
expelling  mercury  from  amalgam. 

In  order  to  produce  a  commercial  article  suitable  for  despatch 
to  a  distance,  the  natural  carbonic  acid  of  Germany  is  compressed 
into  the  liquid  state.  The  gas  coming  from  the  bore-hole  is  led  to  a 
double  pump*.  The  first  pump  compresses  the  gas  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  forces  it  through  a  worm  in  a  cooling  tank ;  a  second 
pump  then  takes  up  the  process,  and  compressing  the  gas  still 
further  sends  it  through  a  second  cooling  worm  into  strong 
bottles,  made  of  wrought-iron  or  steel,  in  which  the  actual  lique- 
faction takes  place  at  a  pressure  of  31  atmospheres. 

The  bottles  are  of  four  sizes,  for  holding  4,  8,  10,  or  20  kilos, 
of  liquid  acid^  An  8-kilo.  bottle  weighs  37  kilos,  when  empty, 
or  45  VI  hen  full ;  the  dead  weight  which  has  to  be  transported  is 
therefore  very  great.  * 

(5)  MAGinSTIC  ATTBACTION.— Magnetism  is  applied 
in  dressing  either  for  treating  poor  iron  ores,  in  order  to  pixjduoe 
a  concentrate  richer  in  met^  and  freer  from  noxious  elements 
than  the  crude  material,  or  for  extracting  magnetic  particles  from 
ores  of  bismuth,  copper,  gold,  lead,  or  zinc,  in  which  iron  minerals 
play  the  part  of  troublesome  refuse. 

The  machines  for  treating  ores  magnetically  may  be  classified 
as  follows : — 

K  Ittd  of  13  achine.  Name  of  Inventor  or  Maehine.  Mode  of  Working. 

/        o.  Chase  ...    Wet  or  dry. 

I  b.  Conkling  ...    Wet. 

Endlea.  belt      ^         -  ^^^^^  ;"    ^7- 

e.  Kesfiler  ...      „ 

/.  Lovett-Finney  ...  Wet. 

flr.  Ball-Norton  (••Monarch »')  ...  Dry. 

/k  Bachanan  ...      „ 

I.  Friederichssegen  ...  „ 

j.  King  ...      ,j 

k.  Wenstrom  ...      ,, 

Deflection           ...         /.  Edison  


Rolls 


I..- 


*  Hivista  del  seroizio  minerario  nd  1S89,  Florence,  1890,  p.  Z^ 
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EDdless  Belts. — (a)  The  Chase  sepaiator*  (Fig.  681)  has  two 
endless  belts  with  maguets  underneath.  Ay  B  are  two  revolving 
iron  rollers  4  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  converted 
into  magnets  by  electric  currents,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
occupied  by  a  stationary  electro-magnet ;  C  is  a  driving^ulley, 
and  D  a  tightening  pulley.  A  cotton  belt  is  made  to  travel 
round  these  four  pulleys  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow. 
F  is  another  magnetic  roller,  and  G  a  driving  pulley  for  the 
second  belt,  travelling  as  shown. 

The  ore  is  fed  on  to  the  belt  at  the  point  E,  and  on  arriving  at 
A  the  non-magnetic  waste  is  thrown  off  by  centrifugal  force,  whilst 
the  magnetic  particles  are  attracted  and  held  against  the  belt.  All 
the  time  they  are  passing  from  A  to  B  they  are  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  electro-magnet,  and  owing  to  its  construction  they 
come  under  the  influence  of  a  succession  of  poles  alternating  in 
polarity.  This  causes  the  particles  to  turn  over  constantly  and 
so  free  themselves  from  the  non-magnetic  or  slightly  magnetic 


Fig.  681. 
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grains,  which  fall  into  the  compartment  immediately  below  the 
belt,  destined  for  the  middlings.  The  thoroughly  magnetic  par- 
ticles travel  with  the  belt  to  B,  and  as  it  moves  up  and  the 
influence  of  B  becomes  less  sensible,  they  are  attracted  by  the 
third  magnetic  roller  F,  and  at  last  leaping  across  the  small  inter- 
vening space,  they  are  carried  up  the  belt  to  G,  where  they  drop 
off  into  the  box  containing  the  '*  heads."  In  making  the  little 
jump  from  B  to  F  they  still  further  free  themselves  from  incom- 
pletely magnetic  middUngs. 

(6)  The  Conkling  machine  (Fig.  682)  is  an  inclined  endless 
belt  travelling  upon  a  roller  at  each  end,  with  stationary  electro- 
tnagnets  £  E  under  the  upper  half.  The  ore  is  fed  on  from  a 
hopper,  and  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  water; 
this  washes  down  the  non-magnetic  particles,  whilst  the  magnetite 
adhering  to  the  belt  is  carried  over  the  top  end.  The  Conkling 
machine  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  Brunton  separator 

*  Sablin,  "  MagDetic  Separation  of  Iron  Ox^r  Eng,  Min,  Jovr,,  vol.  liii., 
1892,  p.  663.  This  article  gives  receDt  information  on  the  subject  of 
niagnetic  separation,  and  has  fumishetl  not  only  the  account  of  the  Chase 
machine,  but  also  many  of  the  details  concerning  some  of  the  others.  See 
also  Trans.  Awer,  limL  M*L\t  vol.  zvii.,  1S90,  p.  728. 
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in  which  the  rich  grainB  are  held  against  the  belt  by  magnetic 
attntotion,  and  thus  enabled  to  resist  the  furoe  of  the  stream  of 
water. 

(o)  Edison's  second  eepfirator,  which  is  umd  for  the  final 
treatment  of  re-crushed  concentrates,  furnished  by  the  deflection 
machine  (p.  606),  is  an  endless  belt  placed  vertically,  with  electre- 
magnetfl  behind  one  side;  they  attract  the  fine  particles  of  magnetite 
and  cause  them  bo  adhere  sufficiently  to  be  carried  upwards,  whilst 
the  non-ma^etic  grains  drop.  The  electro-magneto  are  arranged 
BO  that  the  particles  travel  over  magnets  alternating  in  opposite 
polarity ;  this  causes,  as  in  the  Chnse  machine,  a  sucoeesitm  of 
tumbles  or  somersaults,  which  set  free  the  non-magnetic  particles 
and  allow  tbem  to  fall.  The  magnetite  is  carried  up  orer  the  top 
roller  by  buckets  attached  to  one  side  of  the  belt. 

(d)  IlieHoS'manBeparator*(b'ig.683)  isansndlessbelt  arranged 
horizontally    upon     the     two 
Fio.  683.  drums  A  and  B,  provided  with 

two  sets  of    magnets.       The 
magnets    C    and    also    those 
inside  the  drum  B  have  their 
poles     arranged     alternately. 
When  the  ore  is  fed  on  to  the 
belt  from  the  hopper,  it  travels 
along  over  the  magnets  O,  and 
is  subject  to  magnetic  attno- 
tion  vai'yicg   in  amount,   ao- 
cording  to  the  distance  from 
the  pole,  and  also  in  polarity.     This  action  tends  to  make  the 
magnetic  particles  group  themselves  into  a  layer  resting  imme- 
diately upon  the  belt,  whilst  the  non-magnetic  particles  lie  upon 
the  top.     On  arriving  at  B  these  latter  are  easily  thrown  off  by 
ceDtrifiigal  force,  and  fall  into  the  compartment  E,  whilst  the 
magnetic   grains  still   cling  to  the  belt.     Those  which   are  in~ 
completely  magnetic  drop  at  F ;    a  better  product  is  collected  at 
G,  and  a  clean  concentrate  at  H.     The  partitions,  which  separate 
the  waste  and  divide  the  orey  shower  into  classes  of  varying  rich- 
ness, can  be  set  so  as  to  obtain  any  kind  of  classification  wnich  is 
most  suitable  to  the  ore  under  treatment. 

A  blast  of  air  is  drawn  along  the  face  of  the  belt  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  its  travel,  and  helps  to  set  free  any  non- 
mngnetic  grains  caught  up  between  the  others. 

(«)  Kesder,t  of  Oberlahnstein,  is  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
acting  in  a  totally  different  manner  (Fig.  684).     It  is  a  broad, 
endless  belt  or  chain,  armed  with  a  number  of  iron  points,  travel- 
ling over  the  two  rollers  A  and  B  ;  the  former  is  an  electro- 
*  "Tbe  Hoffman  Magnetic  Separator,"  Eaif.  i/in.  Jour.,  voL  Ui.,  1891, 

r-  6S0. 
+  L'.  u.  A.  Z.,  iSgr,  p.  382. 
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magnet,  the  latter  is  made  of  wood.  The  gtufT  falls  from  the 
hopper  F  into  the  conveyor  0,  which  feeds  it  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  cylinder  A,  and  then  drops  into  the  curved  gutter  G, 
where  the  iron  points  are  drawn  through  it  as  the  belt  revolves. 
The  points,  while  under  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet  A, 
pick  up  the  magnetic  particles,  and  Jet  them  drop  into  the 
compartment  E  on  loeinsf  their  power,  while  the  non-magnetic 
particles  fall  at    D.      The    partition   between  can    be    placed 


Fio.  684. 


FiQ.  685. 


in  any  suitable  position.  This  machine  has  been  used  in  Spain 
for  separating  iron  ore  from  calamine,  after  the  former  has  been 
made  magnetic  by  a  reducing  calcination. 

(/)  Loyett-Finney  machine  (Fig.  685)  in  some  respects  resembles 
the  Conkling  separator.  It  is  a  wet  machine,  consisting  of  an  end- 
less canvas  belt  travelling  upon  two  drums,  A  and  B,  one  of  which, 
A,  has  its  outer  surface  made  of  bars  of  iron ;  these  become  magnets 
of  alternate  polarity,  as  they  are  connected  alternately  with  the 
iron  di^cs  forming  the  ends  of  the  drum,  which  form  the  poles  of 
an  electro-magnet.  The  ore  is  fed  against  the  belt  about  half-way 
up  the  magnetic  drum  A,  and  as  the  belt  revolves  with  the  drum, 
the  magnetic  particles  are  carried  up,  whilst  the  non-adherent 
waste  is  washed  off  by  a  stream 
of  water.  The  concentrate  is 
conveyed  over  the  pulley  B  into 
a  tank,  and  drops  off,  as  it  is  no 
longer  subject  to  the  attractive 
force. 

{g)  Bolls.— Tn  the  Ball-Norton 
machine  (Fig.  686)  the  magnetic 
particles  ai*e  drawn  against  re- 
volving drums  made  of  paper  pulp, 
instead  of  being  attracted  to  the  surface  of  a  canvas  belt.  There  are 
iiwo  drums,  A  and  B,revolvinginthesame  direction,  in  each  of  which 
are  arranged  electro-magnets  capable  of  holding  magnetic  particles 
against  a  certain  poi  tion  of  the  under  surface.  As  usual,  the  magnets 
are  alternate  in  polarity.  The  ore  is  fed  from  a  hopper  C  against 
the  roll  A,  the  tails  drop  at  once  into  D,  and  the  adherent 
magnetite  travels  along  with  the  roll  till  it  begins  to  leave  the 
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magnetio  field;  tha  centrifugal  force  now  oTerpowors  t''t 
mftgaetic  ftttraotion,  throwing  the  grains  against  the  roll  D. 
Tboae  which  are  completely  magnetic  attach  themselves  to  fi,  while 
ore  mixed  with  waste  falls  into  the  compartment  E ;  lastly,  the 
clean  magnetite,  on  eacaping  from  the  infiuence  of  the  magnets, 
yields  once  mora  to  the  oentrifugal  force  and  is  depoicited  at  F. 
A  Btrong  current  of  air  is  being  constantly  drawn  through  the 
machine  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  ore  and 
assists  in  the  cleaning. 

(A)  The  Buchanan  separator  *  (Fig.  687)  is  made  <rf  two  cast- 
iron  rolls,  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  supportftd  on  the  «ids 
of  an  electro-magnet ;  the  two  rolls  thus 
Fio.  687.  become  the  poles  of  a  huge   hore»«hoe 

magnet,  and  the  magnetism  is  roost 
strongly  developed  where  they  most 
closely  approach  each  other.  As  the  ore 
drops  down  between  the  rolls,  the  mag- 
netic particles  fly  to  them,  and  are 
carried  along  until  they  fall  off  at  the 
I  sides,  when  the  centrifugal  force  over- 

powers the  now  diminisbing  nugnettc 
attraction.  The  poor  non-magnetic  par- 
ticles fill  vertically. 

(t)  Zinc  blende  found  mixed  with 
chalybite  at  Friedericbssegen  is  roasted. 
BO  as  to  convert  the  latter  mineral  into 
magnetite,  and  then  treated  in  the  machine  shown  in  figures  688 
and  6S9.  It  is  composed  of  a  brass  cylinder  A,  with  a  number  of 
little  ridges  S,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  four  sets  of  stationary 
eli^tro-magnets  B.  T  is  the  ore-hopper  which  supplies  the  feeder 
D :  this  is  a  sheet-iron  tray,  which  is  made  to  oscillate  by  cams 
upon  a  little  shaft  driven  by  the  pulley  Q.  P  is  the  main  belt 
pulley  upon  H,  the  shaft  of  the  brass  drum,  and  R  is  a  pulley 
which  drives  Q  by  a  belt.t 

A  regular  stream  of  fine  ore  is  fed  against  the  brass  cylinder  by 
the  feeder  D,  and  the  grains  of  blende  at  once  fall  into  the  com- 
partment Z  ;  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  held  ugainst  the 
cylinder  by  the  attraction  of  the  electro-msgnetn,  and  is  carried 
over  by  the  little  longitudinal  ridgee  until  it  falls  into  tha  com- 
partment F. 

(/)  King's  t  magnetic  dre:«ing  machine  works  by  the  aid  of 
permanent  magnets  fixed  upon  a  revolving  dmm.  like  other 
inventors  he  arranges  hie  magnets  so  that  their  poles  alternate^ 

*  Kng.  J/in.  Juw„  vol.  zxxv.,  18S3.  p.  133  ;  vol.  xirii..  18S9,  p.  542. 

t  Baiiom,  "Etac  actael  He  la  prepnratTon  micanique  Aaxtn  la  ^up,  I* 
Hartict  laPrume  Hhiaaat,"  AnnaUt  de*  SliiKt,  ait.  8,  vol.  xx.,  1891,  p.  5; 
JJ.  u.  k.Z.,  lilgi,  p.  37. 

;  Fifts-lkird  Ann.  lirp.  E.  Corn.  iU.  Soc.     Falmonth,  18S5,  p.  44. 
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und  he  thus  makos  the  graiDs  tumble  over  and  shake  off  any 
loosely  intermingled  non- magnetic  particles. 

{k)  The  Wenstrdm  *  is  a  Swedish  machine,  which  has  been  in  use 
at  Dannemora  and  other  mines  for  some  years  (Fig.  690).  It  has  a 
stationary  electro-magnet  A,  and  a  revolving  armature  barrel  B, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  soft  iron  bars  separated  by  strips  of 

Fio.  6SS. 


Tig.  689. 


ScaIe%B 

wood.  The  electro-magnet  lies  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
barrel,  so  that  the  iron  bars  of  the  armature  become  magnetised 
only  during  part  of  the  revolution.  C  is  a  tray  feeding  the  ore 
on  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  D  a  shoot  for  the  non-magnetic 
particles,  and  E  the  shoot  for  the  concentrate.  The  magnetic 
grains  adhere  to  the  soft  iron  bars  when  these  are  close  to  the 
electro-magnet,  and  are  carried  past  D  as  the  barrel  revolves; 

•  JS;  M,  J.,  voL  xlvi.,  1888,  p.  437.    B,  tt.  /*.  Z,,  1891,  p.  178. 
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as  the  ban  recede  from  the  electro-magnet,  they  lose  their  power 
and  let  the  iron  ore  drop  into  £. 

(Z)  Deflection. — ^The  simplest  of  all  magnetic  separators  is  one 
devised  by  Edison  (Fig.  691).*  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  a 
thin  sheet  of  finely  crushed  ore  drops  past  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, the  magnetic  particles  will  be  drawn  towards  it  and 
deflected  from  their  direct  downward  path,  whereas  the  non- 
magnetic particles  will  fall  vertically.  If  a  partition  is  fiized  m  a 
suitable  manner,  the  concentrate  falls  on  one  side  and  the  waste 
on  the  other.  Diagrammatically  the  machine  may  be  shown 
thus : — A  A  represent  the  electro-magnets,  B  a  hopper  delivering 
the  fine  ore  tlu*ough  a  long  narrow  slit;  0  is  a  thin  partition. 
The  waste  falls  vertically  into  the  compartment  D,  and  the  iron 
ore  into  £. 

Magnetic  separators  are  chiefly  used  for  concentrating  the 


Fio.  69a 


Flo.  691. 


magnetite  fi*om  ores  that  are  too  poor  to  go  to  the  furnace  in  the 
crude  state ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  brown  haematite 
magnetic  by  partial  reduction  at  a  low  red-heat,  but  other  uses 
have  been  mentioned  in  describing  the  various  machines.  For 
instance,  by  the  ordinary  washing  processes  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  chalybite  with  a  density  37  to  3*9  from  blende  with  a 
density  of  3*9  to  4*2.  The  aid  of  magnetism  is  here  invoked  with 
success  as  already  explained. 

The  Namaqua  Copper  Company  use  King's  magnetic  separator 
for  extracting  the  magnetite  which  is  mixed  with  bomite  and 
chalcopyrite,  in  order  to  obtain  a  product  richer  in  copper. 

In  a  similar  manner  a  magnetic  concentrator  of  the  Ball-Norton 
type  has  been  employed  in  Queensland  for  treating  a  mixed  con- 
centrate of  magnetite  and  bismuth  ore,  obtained  by  a  wet-dressing 
process.  The  percentage  of  bismuth  is  raised  in  this  way  from  10 
or  1 2  to  20  per  cent. 

On  a  small  scale,  the  magnet  is  of  service  for  extracting  magnetic 

*  E,  Af.  J,,  vol.  lis.  1889,  p.  479,  and  vol.  Uii.  1892,  p.  662. 
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particles  when  washing  samples  of  tin  01*6  on  the  vanning  shovel, 
or  gold  in  the  hatea. 

(6)  FBIABUiITY. — Some  minerals  are  more  easily  crumhled 
and  reduced  to  powder  than  dthers,  and  if  the  difference  in 
friability  is  great,  it  is  possible  after  crushing  to  effect  a  separation 
by  a  mere  process  of  sifting.  An  instance  of  this  rare  method  of 
concentration  occurs  at  the  graphite  mines  near  Passau,  in 
Bavaiia.*  The  softer  kinds  of  mineral  obtained  from  the  mine  are 
ground  in  mills,  when  the  thin  greasy  elastic  plates  of  graphite 
arrange  themselves  parallelly  to  the  surface  of  the  stones,  and 
preserve  their  flat  shape,  while  pieces  of  more  brittle  minerals  are 
reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  powder.  The  ground  product  is  sifted 
upon  fine  silk  cloth,  the  dust  poor  in  graphite  passes  through  the 
fine  holes,  but  the  scales  of  graphite  are  left  behind.  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  separation  is  not  very  thorough. 

Biittgenbachf  has  separated  blende  from  iron  pyrites  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way,  the  former  mineral  being  much  more  easily 
pulverised  than  the  latter.  He  used  a  Vapart  disintegrator  to 
treat  a  mixture  of  blende  and  pyrites,  in  grains  ^  inch  to  |  inch 
across,  and  by  suitably  regulating  the  speed,  he  was  able  to  reduce 
the  blende  to  the  state  of  fine  sand  without  affecting  the  pyrites 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  blende  extracted  by  sifting  con- 
tained 50  to  55  per  cent,  of  zinc,  whilst  the  pyrites  was  almost  free 
from  this  metal. 

The  dressing  of  the  plumbiferous  sandstone  of  Mecliemich  is 
probably  the  most  important  instance  of  a  difference  in  friability 
affecting  the  method  of  treatment.  The  little  concretions  of 
galena  and  quartz  are  comparatively  hard  and  the  sandstone  very 
friable.  The  greater  part  of  the  stuff  coming  from  the  mine  has 
crumbled  to  the  state  of  loose  sand  before  it  reaches  the  works, 
so  that  the  first  comminution,  which  sets  free  the  rich  ibiofo,  is 
sufficiently  effected  by  the  mere  handling,  without  the  powerful 
crushing  machinery  usually  required  for  the  preliminary  treatment 
of  a  lead  ore. 

III.  PBOCESSES  DEPENDING  UPON  CHEMICAL 

PBOPEBTIES. 

(i)  SOLUTION,  EVAPOBATION,  ANDCBYSTALLI- 
BATION. — Processes  of  this  kind  are  employed  by  the  miner  in 
some  of  the  few  cases  where  the  mineral  is  soluble  in  water ;  aid 
is  derived  from  certain  other  solvents,  such  as  benzine  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  principal  minerals  soluble  in  water  are  borax,  nitrate  of 
soda,  potassium  salts,  and  common  salt. 

*  Andr^,  ''Der  osterreichiBche  nnd  bayerische  OraphitbergKan," 
B,  u,  h,  Z.,  1890,  p.  27a 

t  "  Aufbereitung  Ton  Blende  nnd  Schwefelkien,**  B,  u,  h,  Z,^  1881, 
p.  294 
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The  crude  borax  of  California*  is  ground  and  thrown  into 
a  pan  containing  a  boiling  saline  solution,  frequently  the  mother- 
liquor  from  the  second  crystallisation.  The  salts  dissolve  and  the 
sand  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  hot  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  so 
as  to  clarify,  and  is  then  run  off  into  pans  and  left  to  oool  for  five 
to  nine  days,  during  which  time  the  borax  crystallises  out.  The 
crystals  obtained  in  this  way  are  somewhat  impure.  They  are 
refined  by  being  dissolved  and  allowed  to  crystallise  a  second  time. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  treated  on  a  larger  scale,  t  The  calicksj 
crushed  into  lumps  about  2  inches  across,  is  tipped  into  large 
rectangular  boiling  tanks  full  of  water,  which  are  heated  by  a 
spiral  3-inch  steel  pipe  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  to 
the  square  inch.  The  boiling  is  carried  on  by  Shanks'  lixiviating 
system,  which  causes  a  continual  circulation  of  the  lighter  liquid 
to  the  other  boiling  tanks  by  following  the  denser  and  heavier 
solution.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  concentrated  to  no  by 
Twaddell's  hydrometer,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a  short  time, 
and  is  then  drawn  off  to  the  crystallising  tanks.  The  refuse  in 
the  boiling  tanks  is  again  treated  with  water  in  order  to  extract  a 
little  nitrate  which  it  still  contains. 

The  crystals  are  shovelled  out  on  to  drying  floors  and  put  up 
in  sacks  for  export. 

The  mother-liquor,  which  contains  a  little  sodium  iodate,  is 
added  to  the  water  used  for  dissolving  a  fresh  stock  of  '*  caliche," 
and  by  repetitions  of  the  process  it  becomes  rich  enough  for  the 
extraction  of  the  iodine ;  this  is  precipitated  by  sodium  bisulphite, 
washed  and  pressed  into  cakes.  The  crude  iodine  so  obtained  is 
purified  by  sublimation. 

The  principal  potassium  salt  of  Stassf  urt  is  camallite,  a  hydrated 
double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium.  Some  of  it  is  treated 
on  the  spot  in  order  to  produce  commercial  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  crude  mineral,  after  being  coarsely  ground,  is  treated  with 
hot  water,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  ia  so  arranged  that  only 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  magnesium  are  dissolved  out.  The 
residues  are  treated  with  cold  water  which  dissolves  out  some 
sodium  chloride  and  leaves  behind  kieserite  (hydrated  magnesium 
sulphate).  This  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  moulded  into 
blocks,  and  sold. 

The  solution  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  magnesium  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  oool,  and  three  products  are  obtained  from 
it :  (a)  crystals  of  potassium  chloride ;  (b)  mother-liquor ;  (0)  slimes. 

The  crystals  (a)  still  contain  a  little  sodium  chloride.  They  are 
lowered  into  water  in  iron  vessels  and  much  of  the  sodium  chloride 

*  C.  Napier  Hake,  *'  An  Accoant  of  a  Borax  Lake  in  Oalifomia^**  Jour, 
80c  Chem,  Ind.,  vol.  viii.,  1889,  p.  854. 

t  Hanrej,  *'  Machinery  for  the  Manufacture  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  at  the 
Ramirez  Factory,  Northern  Chili,"  Proc.  Inst,  C,  E^  vol.  Uzzii^  1884-85, 

p.  337. 
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is  dissolved  out;  they  now  contain  80  per  cent,  of  potassium  chloride, 
and  after  being  freed  from  moisture  in  Thelen's  drier,  they  are 
packed  in  bags  and  sold. 

The  mother-liquor  (6)  is  heated  and  gives  crystals  of  artificial 
camallite,  which  are  treated  again  in  the  same  way  as  the  native 
mineral.  On  evaporation  the  linal  mother- liquor  yields  hydrated 
magnesium  chloride. 

The  slimes  (c)  are  put  into  a  filter  press,  and  the  solid  caikes 
so  obtained  are  calcined  and  sold  as  manuie  after  being  ground. 
They  owe  their  fertilising  value  to  some  potassium  chloride  which 
they  still  contain. 

The  evaporation  of  brine  may  be  carried  out  naturally  or 
artificially.  In  Southern  Europe,  and  in  other  countries  where 
the  sun  has  sufficient  power,  sea  water  led  into  shallow  ponds 
gradually  becomes  concentrated  enough  to  deposit  salt.  In 
Germany,  weak  brine  is  strengthened  by  allowing  it  to  trickle 
down  through  brush-wood  contained  in  huge  frameworks  of 
timber.  A  great  surface  is  thus  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  with 
much  evapoi-ative  effect  if  the  weather  is  dry. 

In  this  coimtry  common  salt  is  mostly  obtained  from  brine 
pumped  up  out  of  bore-holes  or  out  of  inundated  salt  mines. 
After  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  brine  is  evaporated  in  large 
sheet-iron  pans  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  coal  fire  passing  under- 
neath along  flues.  Some  of  the  pans  in  the  Middlesbrough  district 
are  70  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  20  inches  at 
the  fire-end,  and  gradually  lessening  to  16  inches  at  the  other. 
In  Cheshire,  even  larger  pans  may  be  seen,  some,  in  fact,  as  much 
as  100  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide.  The  heat  of  the  fire  gradually 
drives  ofi*  the  water,  and  crusts  of  Fait  form  on  the  suiface ;  they 
fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  shovelled  out ;  after  beirg  allowed  to 
drain,  the  salt  is  ready  for  despatch  to  the  alkali  works. 

At  Bex,  in  Switzerland,  where  fuel  is  dear  and  water-power 
abundant,  the  brine  is  evaporated  in  a  closed  boiler,  like  a  large 
egg-ended  steam  boiler,  heated  from  below;  the  process  of 
evaporation  goes  on  continuously,  brine  being  constantly  pumped 
in  and  salt  being  drawn  off  asit  is  deposited. 

Benzine  is  employed  in  the  exceptional  case  of  ozokerite  for  dis- 
solving out  remnantSs  of  the  mineral  left  in  some  of  the  residues. 

Heavy  spar  stained  by  oxide  of  iron  is  *'  bleached  "  by  sulphuric 
acid;  the  mineral,  after  being  crushed  to  the  state  of  coarse 
powder,  is  put  into  lead-lined  vats  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,' 
which  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  by  the  injection  of  steam. 
The  acid  dissolves  the  oxide  and  leaves  white  barytes  ready  for 
grinding  after  it  has  been  dried. 

Tin  ore  contaminated  with  copper  ore  may  be  freed  from  the 
latter  metal  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  so-called  **  burnt  leavings," 
that  is  to  say  the  tailings  produced  in  washing  the  roasted 
concentrates  of  tin  ore,  originally  enveloped  or  accompanied  by 
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Aulphides,  are  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  coppery  solution' 
is  led  into  pits,  where  the  metal  is  precipitated  by  iron. 

(2)  ATMOSPHERIC  WEATHERING.— I  must  point  out 
that  though  weathering  often  results  from  mere  loss  of  water, 
it  may  in  other  cases  be  caused  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
one  of  the  minerals  contained  in  the  stuff  under  treatment.  As 
already  stated,  the  boundaries  between  the  various  dressing  pro- 
cesses are  not  distinctly  defined. 

The  crumbling-up  of  the  diamond-bearing  rock  under  atmospheric 
agencies  plays  an  important  part  in  the  extraction  of  the  gems, 
and  with  no  other  mineral  is  a  weathering  aotion  of  this  kind 
carried  out  on  so  large  a  scale  or  in  such  a  systematic  manner. 
The  floors  devoted  to  this  process  at  De  Beers*  mine  occupy 
some  thousands  of  acres.  They  are  merely  fairly  level  ground 
from  which  the  bush  and  grass  have  been  removed,  and  which 
has  been  rolled  to  make  it  hard.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in 
rectangular  sections,  600  yards  long  and  200  wide,  and  is  enclosed 
by  high  wire  fences.  Main  lines  of  rails  on  each  side  of  the 
floors  and  subsidiary  portable  lines  serve  to  bring  the  trucks  of 
''blue,"  which  is' tipped  and  spread  out  so  that  a  load,  t.e.,  16 
cubic  feet  or  1600  lbs.,  will  occupy  an  area  of  21  square  feet. 

After  being  left  for  some  time,  the  *'  blue  "  is  broken  up  by 
means  of  picks  into  pieces  not  larger  than  4  inches  cube,  and 
is  again  left  to  dry  for  a  further  period,  until  most  of  the  natural 
water  has  evaporated.  The  artiflcial  **  diamond  field  "  is  then 
watered,  to  aid  the  disintegration,  and  lastly  harrowed  and  rolled ; 
in  fact,  the  miner  endeavours  to  bring  about  the  pulverisation 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  the  farmer  prepares  his  land  for 
tillage. 

The  stuff  is  known  at  first  as  ^*  coarse  blue  ground,"  then  as 
"  broken  blue  ground,"  and  finally,  after  the  rolling,  as ''  pulverised 
blue  ground." 

The  length  of  time  required  for  this  disintegration  depends  not 
only  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions — that  is  to  say,  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  amount  of  rain — but  also  upon  the  mine 
from  which  the  blue  is  obtained.  The  blue  from  Kimberley 
mine  becomes  sufficiently  disintegrated  in  three  months  in 
summer,  whilst  the  De  Benrs  blue  requires  double  that  time.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  stock  of  blue  has  to  bo 
kept  on  the  floors,  if  the  washing  machines  are  to  be  supplied 
regularly. 

The  diamond  is  not  the  only  gem  which  may  be  released  from 
its  matrix  by  disintegration  under  atmospheric  agencies.  The 
gametiferous  gi^vel   of   Bohemia  t    was   at  one  time  allowed 

*  De  Beers  ConsolidateH  Mines  Limited,  Second  Annual  Report  far  the 
Year  ended  ^ut  March,  1890,  p.  18. 

t  Raymond,  Di-cnssion  i<pon  Kanz*8  paper  on  '^Bohemian  Garnets," 
Irans.  Arr.er,  Inat.  M,  £.,  vol.  xxi.,  1S92,  p  249. 
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to  weather  for  three  months  on  the  surface,  in  order  to  fit  it  for 
the  subsequent  washing  process. 

Phosphate  of  lime  occurring  in  the  form  of  nodules  in  clay  is 
treated  in  a  like  manner.  The  phosphate  dug  from  open  pits  in 
the  Lias  in  the  department  of  the  Haute-Sa6ne  *  is  left  exposed 
to  the  air  often  all  the  winter ;  a  part  of  the  earthy  matter  falls 
off,  and  the  tiodules  have  simply  to  be  screened  dry,  in  order  to 
separate  a  large  portion  of  the  clay  with  which  they  were 
only  originally  mixed.  Again ,  in  the  Yosges  there  is  a  phos- 
phatic  bed  of  the  same  geological  age,  consisting  of  soft  nodulPA 
forming  only  ^u  ^^  i  of  ^^®  ^^  oi  brown  clay  by  which  they 
are  enveloped.  The  stuff  is  spread  out  on  the  fields  and  raked 
over  occasionally.  The  clay  crumbles  off,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  nodules  harden  from  losing  their  moi«iture ;  they  are  then 
picked  out  by  hand. 

Nodules  of  clay  ironstone  are  freed  from  shale  in  a  similar 
way ;  and  ores  of  iron  more  or  less  contaminated  with  iron  or 
copper  pyrites  gradually  have  a  portion  of  their  sulphur  washed 
out  in  the  form  of  soluble  sulphates,  if  exposed  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  the  action  of  air  and  rain. 

Fire-clay  is  found  to  be  better  suited  for  making  bricks  after 
weathering  for  some  months,  than  when  first  raised  from  under- 
ground. 

(3)  CALCINATION  OB  BOASTING.— The  object  of 
calcination  or  roasting  may  be : 

a.  To  effect  a  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  a  valuable 
mineral,  and  so  produce  either  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce  or 
one  that  is  more  readily  saleable  than  the  raw  material. 

b^  To  effect  a  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  some  of 
the  substances  accompanying  a  valuable  mineral,  and  so  get  rid 
of  tliem  partially  or  render  them  more  easily  separable  by  other 
processes. 

The  commonest  example  which  can  be  cited  is  burning 
limestone ;  the  action  of  heat  is  made  use  of  to  drive  off 
the  carbonic  acid  and  leave  quicklime.  Another  instance  is 
furnished  by  clay  ironstone,  or  any  ore  in  which  the  iron  occurs 
mainly  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  Simple  exposure  to  heat  con- 
verts ferrous  carbonate  into  magnetic  oxide ;  the  former  contains 
48  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  latter  72  per  cent. ;  consequently,  if  the 
ore  has  to  be  sent  to  a  distance  there  is  a  saving  in  freight, 
besides  which  the  ore  is  more  acceptable  to  the  ironmaster  for  hb 
furnaces. 

Gypsum  is  calcined  in  order  to  expel  the  water  chemically 
combined  with  it,  and  convert  it  into  plaster  of  Paris. 

With  the  ores  of  arsenic,  it  is  the  valuable  ingredient  which  is 
driven  off.     Mispickel  and  other  arsenical  ores  are  roasted  at 

*  Statistique  deVinduBtrie  nUjUrale  en  France  et  en  Algirit  en  1S86,  Paris, 
1888.  p.  268  and  p.  282. 
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mines  in  order  to  produce  arsenious  add,  wbich  iB  collected  in 
special  flues. 

Ores  of  copper  are  sometimes  calcined  at  mineR,  with  the 
object  of  extracting  the  arsenic  before  sale  to  the  smelters,  who 
would  pay  nothing  for  this  latter  metal  and  prefer  its  absence. 

Oalcination  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  some  iron  ores  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  sulphur,  due  to  intermixed  iron  pyrites  or  pyrrho- 
tine,  and  so  free  the  ore  from  an  element  which  the  smelter  disUkes. 
Thus  in  Northamptonshire  the  undecom posed  greenish  lumps  in 
the  bed  are  picked  out  on  account  of  the  sulphur  they  contain, 
and  put  aside.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  accumulated,  a 
heap  is  made  with  a  little  coal  and  fired ;  the  ore  loses  nearly  all 
its  sulphur  in  the  burning  and  is  thus  fitted  for  the  blasts 
furnace. 

Auriferous  ores  are  roasted  in  some  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  the  gold  which  is  so  enveloped  in  sulphides  and 
sulpharsenides,  such  as  iron  pyrites  and  mispickel,  as  to  be  caught 
with  difficulty  by  mercury. 

Partially  concentrated  tin  ore  {whUa)  is  roasted  in  order  to 
convert  iron  pyrites  and  mispickel  into  pulverulent  oxides  which 
can  easily  be  separated  by  washing.  Again,  tin  ore  is  occasionally 
associated  with  a  considerable  amount  of  wolfram,  which 
approaches  it  so  closely  in  density  that  separation  by  washing  is 
imposidbie.  The  mixed  concentrate  obtained  by  the  ordinary 
dressing  processes,  consisting  of  cassiterite  mixed  with  wolfram, 
is  roasted  with  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  soluble  tnngstate 
of  soda  is  produced,  which  is  dissolved  out  by  water,  leaving 
behind  the  insoluble  cassiterite  fit  for  the  smelter. 

Lastly,  we  may  take  the  case  of  zinc  ore.  Blake  *  renders  the 
separation  of  blende  from  marcasite  commercially  possible,  by 
roasting  the  mixed  minerals  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  convert 
the  latter  into  oxide,  while  the  former  remains  unchanged.  The 
difference  in  specific  gravity  is  then  sufficient  to  allow  the  ordi- 
nary washing  processes  to  take  effect.  Smithsonite  mixed  with 
limonite  f  is  roasted  with  coal  in  order  to  reduce  the  ferric  oxide 
to  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide,  and  thus  render  it  separable  by  a 
magnetic  process. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  how  calcination  is  carried  out. 
Minerals  may  be  burnt  in  heaps,  in  kilns  and  in  furnaces. 

Clay  ironstone  is  usually  burnt  in  heaps  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  coal;  but  one  variety,  black  band  ironstone,  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  to  bum  of  itself. 

The  spathose  ore  underlying  the  limonite  ('^  rubio  ^  at  Bilbao 
is  now  being  successfully  calcined  on  a  very  large  scale  previous 
to  shipment.     According  to  Mr.  Windsor  Richards,'^  the  raw  ore 

*  **  The  Separation  of  Zinc  Blende  from  Iron  Pyrites."  Dram,  Amer» 
Inst.  M.  E,f  voLzxii.,  1893-4;  and  (t)  Payne  in  the  Discaraion. 
I  *'  Fres.  Address  to  I.  and  S.  Inst ,"  Cin.  Guard.,  vol.  Izt.,  1893,  P-  955 
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contains  43  per  cent,  of  iron  and  25  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
whilst  the  calcined  ore  gives  58  per  cent,  of  iron  and  only  2  per 
cent,  of  moisture.  One  of  the  large  kilns  gets  through  1 500  tons 
of  raw  ore  weekly. 

The  commonest  example  of  calcination  in  kilns  is  making 
lime.  At  large  works  the  time-honoured  semi -spheroidal  kiln 
with  intermitteni  action  is  often  supplanted  by  the  Hofmann 
kiln,  in  which  the  processes  of  charging,  burning,  and  discharging 
go  on  continuously. 

Some  of  the  baking  ovens  used  for  converting  gypsum  into 
plaster  of  Paris,  by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  water  of  combi- 
nation, are  cylindrical  brick  kilns  so  arranged  that  the  flame 
nowhere  oomes  in  contact  with  the  mineral.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  centre,  and  the  hot  gases  are  drawn  down  flues  into  an 
annular  arched  passage  all  round  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and 
then  ascend  through  the  charge  by  means  of  a  number  of 
cast-iron  pipes.  The  kiln  is  covered  by  a  brick  dome  over 
which  comes  a  conical  hood  or  chimney. 

In  making  Parian  cement  from  gypsum  a  difierent  oven  is 
employed,  in  which  a  central  coke  firo  sends  out  its  hot  gases 
directly  on  to  the  charge  itself. 

The  furnaces  used  by  the  miner  are  usually  of  the  reverberatory 
type,  in  which  the  flame  plays  into  the  space  containing  the 
charge ;  the  bed  may  be  stationary  or  revolving.  The  two  most 
frequently  employed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  for  roasting  the 
ores  of  arsenic,  copper  and  tin,  are  Brunton's  calciner  and 
Hockin  and  Oxland's  calciner.  The  former  (Fig.  692)  *  has  a 
revolving  circular  bed  about  lo  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  a 
vertical  shaft,  which  is  made  to  revolve  slowly  by  any  convenient 
source  of  power,  whilst  the  flames  of  two  fireplaces  at  the  sides 
play  upon  it  and  produce  the  requisite  amount  of  heat.  Depend- 
ing from  cast-iron  frames  fixed  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  are 
three  sets  of  knives  or  teeth,  inclined  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shift  the  ore  gradually  from  the  centre,  where  it  is  fed  on, 
towards  the  circumferenoe,  where  it  is  discharged.  The  action  of 
heat  in  the  presence  of  atmospheric  oxygen  converts  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  into  sulphurous  and  arHCoious  acids,  which  escape 
with  the  other  hot  gases,  and  are  led  into  long  condensing  flues. 
These  are  brick  or  stone  passages  high  enough  for  a  man  to 
stand  upright,  with  partial  pai*titions  so  arranged  as  to  make 
the  hot  gases  take  a  tortuous  path.  There  are  large  openings 
on  one  side  for  drawing  out  the  arsenical  soot  at  intervals. 
During  the  actual  calcination  these  doors  or  manholes  are  closed 
by  sheets  of  iron  carefully  luted  with  clay. 

The  Hockin  and  Oxland  calciner  is  not  unlike  the  Briickner 
furnace  used  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  a  revolving  cylinder 

*  Uenderson.     Oj^.  cU. 
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lined  with  fire-briok.  Figures  693  and  694*  show  the  constmction 
of  such  a  f  umkce.  A  is  the  cylinder  lined  with  fire-brick,  set  •!  * 
Blight  indinstion  and  supported  on  rollers.  It  is  made  to  reToIre  at 
the  rate  of  six  to  eight  revolutions  per  hour ;  B  is  a  screw  which 
Fio.  691. 


brings  down  a  regular  supply  of  ore  from  a  bimper.  The  ore 
travels  along  very  gradually  in  the  direction  01  the  arrow  and 
finally  drops  into  the  chamber  C.  D  is  the  fireplace  opening  into 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  £  is  the  beginning  of  the  fluee. 
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in  whicli  tbe  areenions  add  ia  condensed  and  through  which  the 
sulphurous  acid  passes  on  its  way  to  the  chimney.  The  longi- 
tudinal ribe  of  fire-brich,  estending  tvo-thirda  of  the  length  of 
the  furnace  from  the  lower  end,  sei-ve  to  lift  up  the  charge  and 
l«t  it  fall,  HO  aa  to  ezpom  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of  t£e  air. 
One  of  these  calciners  used  some  years  ago  at  Devon  Great 
Consols  mine  was  simply  an  old  boiler  tube,  30  feet  long  by  3  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  lined  with  41-inch  fire-brick,  so  that  the 
clear  diameter  inside  was  2  feet  9  inches.  Another  was  made  of 
an  old  boiler  5  feet  in  diameter.  Tbe  inclination  was  i  in  24. 
Fig.  693. 


Some  of  the  calamine  at  Monteponi,  which  has  been  concen- 
trated by  the  ordinary  wet  methods  until  it  contains  so  per  cent, 
of  zinc,  is  still  much  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron  and  dolomite.  Two 
per  cent,  of  coal  are  added,  and  the  ore  ia  passed  through  the 
rotary  furnace,  42  feet  (13  m.)  long,  working  continuously  like 
the  Hockin  and  Oxland  calciner  ;  the  iron  is  thus  brought  to  the 
state  of  magnetic  oxide.  On  leaving  the  furnace  the  ore  ia 
moistened  with  water,  which  causes  the  calcined  dolomite  to  fall 
to  powder.  It  is  next  treated  on  screens,  and  the  various  cate- 
gories produced  are  sent  separately  to  a  magnetic  concentrator.* 
liL,  18S9,  p.   3O  ;  and  £11^.   JIi». 
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(4)  CEMENTATION. — ^The  precipitation  of  copper  by  iron 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  oomlng  within  the  proWnoe  of  the 
miner,  when  the  solution  flows  naturally  out  of  an  adit  level 
or  is  pumped  up  from  underground,  or  when  it  w  obtained 
artificially  as  a  by-product  in  tin-dressing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  metallurgist  may  fa*rly  claim  such  operations  as  those 
conducted  on  a  huge  scale  at  Rio  Tinto,  where  the  capreons 
solution  is  mainly  produced  by  leaching  the  ore  which  has  been 
burnt  in  heaps,  or  a  mixture  of  burnt  ore  and  raw  ore.  However, 
as  in  other  casen,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  do- 
mains is  an  arbitrary  one,  and  on  this  account  it  is  a«lvisable  that 
the  mining  student  should  be  well  grounded  in  metallurgy. 

The  famous  old  Parys  mine  in  Anglesey,  now  shorn  of  its  glory 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  copper,  aflbrds  the  most  important 
example  of  cementation  cariied  on  at  a  mine  in  this  country. 
Coppery  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  mine,  and  is  led  into 
biick-lined  pits  containing  scrap-iron.  The  iron  is  raked  over 
from  time  to  time,  and  eventually  the  old  pots,  kettles,  shovels, 
meat-tins,  iScc.,  pass  into  solution,  while  the  copper  is  precipi- 
tated. As  might  be  imagined,  when  one  lookn  at  the  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  articles  constituting  the  scrap-iron  thrown  into  the 
pits,  the  precipitate  is  very  impure  and  contains  only  some  20  to 
30  per  cent,  of  metallic  copper. 

The  iron  used  is  not  lost ;  the  ferruginous  solution  running 
away  from  the  precipitating  pits  is  led  into  large  pools,  and 
there  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  rain.  The  dissolved  iron 
gradually  passes  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  producing  in- 
soluble ochre,  and  little  by  little  a  deposit  of  this  substance  forms 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  big  ponds.  According  to  the  strength  of 
the  irony  solution  supplied,  the  ponds  are  run  dry  and  cleared 
out  once  in  every  two  or  three  months.  Wind  and  rain  aid  the 
process  of  oxidation. 

(5)  AMALGAMATION. — ^Two  metals,  gold  and  sOver,  are 
extracted  from  their  ores  by  amalgamation,  that  is  to  say,  by 
processes  based  upon  their  affinity  for  mercury ;  and  here  we  are 
once  more  on  the  borderland  between  mining  and  metallurgical 
practice.  In  the  case  of  silver  ores,  the  processes  are  often 
complex  and  require  the  precious  metal  to  be  brought  into  the 
state  of  chloride  before  amalgamation  is  possible ;  besides  which 
they  are  fi^quently  carried  on  at  works  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
mining  company.  I  therefore  consider  that  the  miner  would  be 
encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  his  neighbour  by  interfering  in 
this  instance,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  gold  the  process  is 
generally  simple,  and  the  ore  goes  straight  from  the  shaft  or 
adit  to  crushing  and  amalgamating  works  owned  by  the  same 
company  as  the  mine. 

The  amalgamation  of  gold  takes  place  by  mere  contact,  either 
when  the  particles  touch  the  mercury  as  they  slide  or  roll  along 
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in  a  current  of  water,  or  when  they  are  in  some  way  mechanically 
rubbed  against  it. 

An  instance  of  the  first  kind  of  action  has  already  been  given 
in  the  description  of  hydraulic  mining  in  Chapter  YI.,  and  another 
may  be  taken  from  the  ordinary  stamping  mill  of  most  gold 
mines  in  which  auriferous  quartz  is  being  treated.  The  pulp 
discharged  through  the  fjrates  of  the  mortar-box  is  allowed  to 
flow  over  an  inclined  table,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  copper  which 
has  been  amalgamated.  The  surface  of  the  copper  plate  is  first 
very  carefully  aouured,  then  cleaned  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  finally  rubbed  with  mercury  and  a  Uttle  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  bright  &ilvery  surface  is  then  capable  of  picking 
up  the  little  particles  of  gold  in  the  pulp  and  retaining  them  in 
the  form  of  a  coating  of  amalgam,  which  is  naturally  thickest 
where  the  pulp  first  comes  upon  the  table.  When  a  sufficient 
thickness  has  accumulated,  the  amalgam  is  scraped  ofiT,  washed, 
mixed  with  a  little  fresh  quicksilver,  washed  with  water,  and 
finally  squeezed  through  canvas  or  chamois  leather.  The  hard 
amalgam  so  obtained  is  retorted. 

Various  devices  are  in  use  for  making  the  little  particles  of 
gold  turn  over  from  time  to  time  and  so  expose  fresh  surfaces  to 
the  quicksilver,  in  order  to  increase  the  chances  of  such  intimate 
contact  as  will  ensure  amalgamation.  Sometimes  steps  are  made 
in  the  tables,  giving  the  thin  stream  of  pulp  a  little  drop,  some- 
times the  tables  are  shaken,  whilst  in  the  Hungarian  mill  the 
pulp  flows  over  the  surface  of  a  bath  of  mercury,  the  surface  of 
which  is  lightly  skimmed  by  revolving  iron  knives. 

AmsJgamation  will  not  take  place  unless  the  two  metals  are 
bright  and  clean;  any  slight  film  upon  the  mercury,  such  as 
is  produced  by  grease  or  tarniBh,  prevents  contact,  and  the  little 
particle  of  gold  rolls  or  slides  down  over  the  plate,  just  as  it 
would  do  on  a  plain  sheet  of  copper,  and  is  iL&ble  to  escape. 
The  greatest  care  has  therefore  to  be  taken  to  keep  the 
amalgamated  plates  clean,  and  from  time  to  time  any  tarnish 
may  be  removed  by  brushing  them  with  a  solution  of  cyanide 
of  potassium.  Other  means  of  keeping  quicksilver  bright  are 
the  addition  of  a  little  sodium  amalgam,  or  the  production  of 
nascent  hydrogen  upon  the  surface  of  a  mercury  bath  by  the 
passage  of  a  current  of  electricity.  This  is  the  principle  of 
Molloy's  amalgamator,  and  that  invented  by  Chaster  and  Beck.  It 
is  evident  from  experiments,  when  the  mercury  covered  with  water 
is  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  dynamo,  and  lead  plates 
forming  the  anode  are  connected  to  the  positive  pole,  that  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  does  keep  the  bath  constantly  bright 
and  lively,  and  fully  entitles  the  metal  to  its  familiar  name 
''  quicksilver."  Under  these  circumstances  it  takes  hold  of  the 
gold  more  readily,  but  the  process  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  at  present. 
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Considering  the  ease  with  which  amalgamation  is  impeded 
or  prevented  by  a  flimsy  coating  upon  the  mercury  or  upon  the 
gold,  it  is  not  surprising  that  rubbing  of  some  kind  should  havo 
been  tried  in  order  to  brighten  the  surfaces  of  the  two  metals 
and  so  secure  perfect  contact.  It  seems  probable  that  when  gold 
was  worked  by  the  Romans  in  the  Alps,  the  precious  metal  was 
extracted  by  rubbing  the  ore  to  powder  with  water  and  mercniy 
upon  slabs  of  gneiss  by  stone  mullers.  Subsequently,  no  doubt,  the 
quern  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  gold- miner,  and  by  adding 
a  rude  horizontal  water- wheel  to  the  quern,  the  hardy  Piedmont^e 
miners  developed  their  molineUoj  or  small  mill,  by  means  of  which 
large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained.  Proceeding  one  st^^p 
further,  we  have  the  arrastra,  the  most  perfect  form  of  which  can 
probably  bo  seen  in  Italy,  and  substituting  iron  and  steel  for 
stone  we  have  the  various  pans.  All  these  mills  perform  a  doable 
service ;  they  not  only  break  up  the  ore  and  set  free  the  minute 
particles  of  gold,  but  they  at  the  same  time  scour  the  gold, 
make  it  bright  and  rub  it  against  the  quicksilver.  Probably  in 
many  cases  the  gold  makes  a  streak  upon  the  bed,  just  as  it 
would  do  if  rubbed  upon  a  jeweller's  touchstone,  and  so  gives  a 
clean  bright  surface  with  which  the  mercury  at  once  amalgamates. 
The  mills  may  also  be  worked  as  concentrators,  for  if  a  stream  of 
water  is  run  through  them  while  they  are  being  driven  slowly,  the 
light  particles  are  carried  off,  and  the  heavy  metallic  sulphides  lie 
at  the  bottom  in  contact  with  the  mercury,  ready  to  give  up  the  gold 
they  contain  as  soon  as  they  are  crushed  fine  enough  to  liberate 
it.  The  heat  developed  by  the  friction  of  the  muller  is  consider- 
able and  may  assist  the  process  of  amalgamation,  and  indeed  it  may 
explain  how  it  is  possible  to  extract  So  percent,  of  the  gold  from 
ores  containing  lo  to  20  per  cent,  of  iron  pyritas  by  simple  amal- 
gamation in  arrastras.  The  arrastra  is  a  more  suitable 
amalgamator  for  such  ores  than  the  copper  plate,  but  it  is  a 
slow  grinder  and  it  causes  a  large  loss  in  quicksilver  when  raw 
ore  is  treated  by  it.  Various  other  mills  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

APPLICATION  OP  PROCESSES.— Having  now  passed 
in  review  the  various  mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  processes 
which  are  employed  by  the  miner  in  preparing  his  minerals  for 
sale,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  applied  in  different  cases.  Space  will  not  admit  more 
than  an  outline,  nor  is  it  necessary  in  a  general  text-book  to 
enter  deeply  into  details. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  various  minerals  will  be  taken 
in  alphabetical  order. 

Amber. — ^The  lumps  are  separated  by  washing  from  the  enclos- 
ing sand,  and  are  sorted  according  to  colour  and  size.  The  small 
pieces  are  treated  in  a  steam  bath  at  a  temperature  of  1 50"*  with 
cci-tain  re-agents  in  order  to  remove  the  dark  rind,  and  the  cleiu* 
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kernels  which  remain  are  melted  up  together  and  sold  to  the 
varnish  merchants. 

Arsenic. — Arsenious  acid  is  obtained  by  roasting  and  sublima- 
tion. The  crude  arsenic  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  tin 
"whits''  is  usually  of  a  dirty  grey  colour  owing  to  the  ad- 
mixture of  solid  carbonaceous  particles  deposited  by  the  smoke ; 
it  is  spoken  of  as  **  arsenical  soot/'  and  is  sold  by  the  miner  to 
works  where  it  can  be  purified  by  being  re-sublimed. 

At  some  mines,  however,  which  yield  large  quantities  of  mis- 
pickel,  the  final  purification  is  performed  on  the  spot,  and  white 
sublimed  arsenic  and  arsenical  glass  are  prepared  by  re-sublima- 
tion, put  into  barrels  and  sent  out  into  commerce. 

Asbestos. — The  dressing  of  the  asbestos  (chrysolite)  of  Canada 
is  simply  a  process  of  cobbing — 1.«.,  the  separation  of  the  valuable 
mineral  from  the  enclosing  serpentine  by  well-directed  blows  of 
the  hammer. 

Asphalt. — The  crude  Tiinidad  pitch  is  purified  or  refined  on 
the  island  by  melting  it  in  iron  pans  and  allowing  the  earthy 
matter  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  In  France  the  process  is  some- 
what different:  the  crude  pitch  is  boiled  with  a  heavy  tar  oil 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  shale,  in  the  proportion  of  9 
of  pitch  to  4  of  tar  oil.  The  30  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  pitch  is 
driven  off  and  a  small  amount  of  earthy  matter  is  deposited,  but 
the  refined  pitch,  consisting  of  the  two  ingredients  which  were 
mixed,  still  contains  a  large  percentage  of  clay. 

Bituminous  sandstone  *  is  made  to  yield  up  its  pitch  by  melting 
with  water.  The  sandstone  is  broken  up  into  lumps  about  3 
inches  across,  thrown  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  water,  and  stirred 
for  an  hour.  The  bitumen  melts  and  rises  to  the  top,  whilst 
the  sand  falls  to  the  bottom.  The  bitumen  is  skimmed  off,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  free  from  sand,  if  the  original  sandstone  was  fine- 
grained. It  is  then  re-melted  and  the  sand  allowed  to  sink; 
the  liquid  bitumen  is  drawn  off  and  allowed  to  cool  in  moulds, 
but  the  sandy  deposit  at  the  bottom  still  contains  a  good  deal  of 
pitch  which  cannot  profitably  be  separated. 

The  treatment  of  the  bituminous  limestone  of  Seyssel  has 
already  been  described  in  the  general  part  of  this  chapter. 

Barytes. — The  principal  processes  in  preparing  barytes  for 
the  market  are  drying  and  grinding. 

The  barytes  coming  from  the  mine  is  washed  and  picked,  and 
pieces  intermixed  with  rock  are  cleaned  by  cobbing.  The  lumps 
are  dried  upon  a  tiled  floor  heated  by  flues  underneath,  and  are 
then  crushed,  either  by  rolls  or  an  edge-runner,  to  a  coarse 
powder,  which  is  twice  ground  in  mills  like  flour-mills.  French 
burr  stones  are  preferred.  The  second  grinding  yields  a  powder 
as  fine  as  flour,  which  is  put  up  into  barrels  ready  for  sale. 

*  Malo,  L'Asphaltet  Paris,  1888,  p.  68. 
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Iron-stained  barytes  is  **  bleached "  by  acid,  as  already  ex- 
plained. 

Borax. — ^The  earth  obtained  at  the  borax  lake,  CSalifomia,  is 
ground,  and  then  dissolved  in  water  brought  to  the  bailing 
point  in  large  iron  vats  by  injecting  steam.  The  contents  are 
allowed  to  settle,  and  the  dear  solution,  containing  the  carbonate, 
sulphate,  chloride,  and  borate  of  sodium,  is  drawn  off  intq  pans 
and  allowed  to  cool.  The  borax  is  the  first  to  crystallise  oat,  and 
the  crystals  are  collected  and  sold,  or  are  re-dissolved  ;  this  second 
solution  furnishes,  on  crystallising,  the  refined  borax  of  oom> 
merce.* 

Borio  Acid. — ^The  solution  of  boric  acid,  obtained  in  Tus- 
cany by  passing  natural  steam-pufis  (soffiont)  through  water,  is 
evaporated  either  by  the  heat  of  some  of  these  soffioui,  or 
artificially,  until  the  gypsum  and  other  impurities  separate; 
the  liquid  is  drawn  off  and  the  acid  is  allowed  to  ciystallise 
out. 

Carbonio  Aoid. — If  not  at  once  piped  off  to  white  lead  or  soda 
works,  carbonic  acid  is  compressed  and  sold  in  the  liquid  state. 

Clay. — Common  clays  are  used  on  the  spot,  and  made  into 
bricks,  tiles,  or  drain-pipes.  The  potter's  clay  of  Devonshire 
is  sent  away  in  cubical  lumps  just  as  they  come  from  the  pit, 
but  the  china  clay  is  obtained  by  a  true  dressing  process.  The 
sti'eam  of  water  running  down  the  side  of  the  openwork,  and 
carrying  with  it  all  the  ingredients  of  the  decomposed  granite,  is 
led  into  a  pit  where  the  coarse  particles  of  quartz  8ettle,t  whilst  the 
clayey  water  is  conducted  into  long  channels  in  which  fine  sand  and 
mica  are  deposited  gradually.  Lastly,  the  nulky  stream  reaches 
circular  pits,  20  to  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  6  to  20  feet  deep, 
drops  its  kaolin,  and  passes  off  as  almost  clean  water.  Tiie 
creamy  deposit  is  dried  in  the  manner  already  described  (Fig.  676), 
and  the  china  clay  of  commerce  is  the  result. 

Fuller's  earth  is  also  a  clay  which  has  to  be  dressed  before  being 
sent  into  the  market.  The  processes  to  which  it  is  usually  sub- 
jected are  drying,  sifting,  and  grinding. 

The  clay  coming  from  the  pits  is  dried  in  kilns  {Fig.  677)  and 
sifted  by  hand  to  take  out  the  fine,  if  the  customer  insists  upon 
having  nothing  but  lumps.  The  dry  lumps  are  put  up  into  sacks, 
and  the  small  is  sifted  again.  The  very  fine,  below  |  inch,  is 
thrown  away,  and  the  coarser  part  is  ground  to  fine  flour  in  an 
Askham  mill,  and  so  sold. 

In  addition  to  this  dry  dressing,  some  of  the  clay  is  ground  in 
an  edge-runner,  run  into  settling  tanks,  and  dried  much  in  the 
same  way  as  china  clay. 

*  Napier  Hake,  **  An  Acconnt  of  a  Borax  Lake  in  California,'*  Jomr,  Soc 
Cftem,  Jnd,,  vol.  viii.,  1889,  p.  856;  E.  L.  Fleming,  "Borax,"  dem.  Siact, 
vol.  Ixiii.,  1891,  p.  74. 

t  Collins,  2/ie  Bciubarrow  Graniie  DiUrldt^  Troro,  1S78,  p  18. 
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Copper  Ore.* — The  ores  of  copper  are  so  different  that  no 
general  scheme  of  treatment  suitable  to  all  of  them  can  be  pre- 
scribed. Thus,  for  instance,  the  copper  shale  of  Mansfeld  is 
merely  picked  at  the  mine  before  going  to  the  smelting  works, 
which  receive  an  ore  containing  only  2  to  3  percent,  of  metal.  At 
the  Lake  Superior  mines  concentration  by  water  can  be  carried 
to  such  a  pitch  that  the  *'  barrel  copper "  leaving  the  dressing 
establishments  often  has  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  metal. 

Hand-picking  is  generally  an  important  part  of  the  dressing 
when  the  ore  consists  largely  of  a  minend  like  chalcopyrite, 
because  it  is  easily  crushed  to  powder  liable  to  be  carried  away  by 
water  in  washing.  At  the  Rio  Tinto  mines  f  the  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  separated  by  picking : 

a.  Rich  ore  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  Is  smelted  on  the 

spot. 
6.  Lump  ore  with  2  to  3  per  cent  of  copper,  which  is  exported. 
CL  Lamp  ore  with  2  per  cent,  of  copper,  which  is  barnt  in  heaps  on 

the  spot. 
d.  Fine  ore,  which  is  added  to  the  burnt  ore,  so  that  its  copper 

may  be  g^radnally  rendered  soluble. 
«•  Qoartzose  ore,  which  is  retained  for  the  furnaces. 

When  copper  pyrites  occurs  coarsely  intermixed  with  quartz  and 
other  earthy  minerals,  the  dressing  usually  begins  with  hand-picking 
and  crushing  by  rolls  ;  the  coarser  grains  are  jigged,  and  the  finest 
particles  are  cleaned  and  rendered  rich  enough  for  sale,  by  buddies, 
frames,  revolving  tables,  or  endless  belts.  Intermediate  products 
made  up  of  ore  and  waste  have  to  be  re-crushed  before  a  complete 
separation  is  possible. 

At  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  where  the  mineral  is  native 
copper,  the  treatment  is  different.  The  rock  from  the  mine  is 
stamped  by  huge  Ball  or  Leavitt  stamps  until  it  will  pass  through 
holes  of  y\-  inch,  and  the  copper-bearing  stream  is  delivered 
into  upward  current  separators,  which  make  five  clasfies;  the 
four  coarsest  sizes  are  ti*eated  on  GoUom  jigs,  and  the  fifth  upon 
revolving  tables. 

Diamonds. — The  dressing  of  the  diamond-bearing  rock  of 
South  Africa  t  may  be  divided  into  the  following  separate 
operations : 

a.  Natural  disintegration,  under  atmospheric  agencies,  aided  by 
watering,  rolling  and  harrowing. 

*  Efi^leston,  "  Copper  Dressing  in  Lake  Saperior,''  Metallurgieal  Bevtew^ 
New  York,  voL  ii.,  1878. 

Henderson,  "  On  the  Methods  generally  adopted  in  Cornwall  in  Dressing 
Tin  and  Copper  Ores,"  Proc.  Jnst.  C.  E.^  vol.  xvii.,  1857-58,  p.  106. 

Rathbone,  ''On  Copper  Mining  in  the  Lake  Superior  Dibtrict,"  Troc, 
Jnst.  Meeh,  Eng,,  1887,  p.  86. 

t  Collins,  **  On  the  Geology  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines,"  Q.  J.  Oed,  Soc,  voU 
zli.,  1883,  p.  256. 

X  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Limited,  Second  AnniLal  Jfepart.fxfr  iJic 
Year  ending  3I«<  Marek  1890,  p.  19. 
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6.  Screening  in  a  revolving  screen,  with  holes  i  inch  by  i  indi, 
or  I  inch  by  i^,  which  take  out  coarse  lumps ;  these  are  Tetanied 
to  the  depositing  floors  to  undergo  the  weathering  process  a  little 
longer. 

e.  Washing  the  fine  in  rotary  pans,  which  separate  clean  gravel 
from  the  fine  sand  and  mud ;  the  latter  flow  into  another  similar 
washer,  where  the  process  is  repeated  in  case  any  diamonds  should 
have  escaped  in  the  overflow  from  the  first. 

d.  Screening  the  clean  gravel  through  a  cylindrical  sieve,  with 
round  holes  varying:  from  ^  inch  to  |  inch  in  diameter,  making 
in  all  five  sizes.  The  lar^st  grains  discarded  by  the  sieve  are 
picked  at  once. 

e.  Treatment  in  a  '*  pulsator,"  which  is  simply  a  jig  with  con- 
tinuous feed  and  discharge  like  the  Hartz  jigs.  The  bed  is  formed 
of  leaden  bullets.  A  concentrate,  containing  the  diamond-*, 
passes  through  the  bed,  and  refuse  goes  over  the  edge  of  the 

a. 

/.  Picking  out  the  diamonds  by  hand,  first  by  white  men  when 
the  gravel  is  wet^  and  then  by  native  convicts  when  it  is  dry. 
The  operation  of  picking  is  repeated  as  often  as  enough  diamonds 
are  found  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  labour. 

Flint  and  Chert. — Flints  are  trimmed  into  square-faced 
lumps  for  building  purposes,  or  are  split  and  trimmed  into 
gun-flints.  Chert  is  trimmed  by  hammering  into  blocks  for  use 
in  the  potteries. 

Gk>ld. — The  precious  metal  may  be  extracted  from  simple  sand 
and  gravel  by  mere  washing,  or  by  washing  combined  with  amal- 
gamation. Hydraulic  mining  affords  an  example  of  the  latter 
method.  When  the  gold  is  enclosed  in  hard  rock  such  as  quartz^ 
or  occurs  in  a  hard  tightly  cemented  conglomerate,  the  aur^erous 
stone  has  to  be  crushed  in  order  to  set  the  metal  free. 

The  crushing  is  most  often  effected  by  a  stonebreaker,  followed 
by  stamps,  and  the  pulp  is  run  over  amalgamated  copper  plates. 
Mercury  is  often  added  in  the  battery  so  as  to  catch  the  coarse 
gold  at  once.  The  amalgam  scraped  off  the  plates  and  taken  out 
of  the  battery-box  is  cleaned  and  retorted,  giving  spongy  gold, 
which  is  melted  in  crucibles  and  cast  into  bars.  If  the  ore 
contains  much  pyrites  or  other  heavy  metallic  sulphides,  the  stuff 
leaving  the  amalgamated  plates  is  ti^en  to  a  dressing  machine  of 
some  kind,  such  as  a  Frue-vanner,  which  furnishes  a  concentrate 
consisting  largely  of  metallic  sulphides,  more  commonly  known  to 
miners  by  their  older  name  of  "  sulphurets."  These  are  sure  to 
contain  gold,  and  they  are  further  treated  in  various  ways :  by 
dii'ect  amalgamation  in  pans,  which  means  a  still  finer  grinding, 
to  liberate  more  of  the  fine  particles  of  gold,  by  smelting,  by 
chlorination,  or  by  the  cyanide  proce&s. 

Gold  is  also  extracted  by  grinding  up  the  ore  in  mills  or  arras- 
tras  with  water  and  a  little  mercury.     Excellent  results  have 
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been  obtained  in  Italy  by  this  method,  even  with  highly  pyritic 
ores. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  miner  should  recollect  that  gold 
does  not  always  exist  in  the  same  state  in  the  ore,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  ore  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  metal  in 
it,  but  also  upon  the  ease  with  which  it  is  extracted.  A  mere 
assay  gives  information  upon  the  first  point  only.  It  tells  how 
much  gold  there  is  per  ton,  but  it  does  not  ea,y  whether  the 
metal  is  in  the  native  state,  or  whether  it  is  combined  with  some 
other  element  which  may  render  extraction  by  amalgamation 
quite  impossible.  Even  when  the  gold  is  all  native,  the  size  of 
the  particles  varies  considerably,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be 
wrapped  up  in  iron  pyrites  or  other  metallic  sulphides.  Con- 
sequently it  is  futile  to  suppose  that  all  gold  ores  can  be  treated 
by  one  and  the  same  method. 

Graphite. — The  graphite  of  Ceylon  is  fir^t  picked  at  the 
mine,  and  then  despatched  to  Colombo  to  undergo  the  processes  of 
cobbing,  picking,  and  screeuing.  Men  and  women,  using  a  tool 
Uke  a  little  axe,  chip  off  the  waste  material  from  the  lumps,  and 
sift  the  small  fragments  upon  slightly  inclined  screens  made  of 
sheet-iron.  They  also  clean  the  lumps  with  brushes  made  of 
cocoa-nut  husks.  In  this  manner  four  different  kinds  of  graphite 
are  produced — viz.,  "  large  lumps,"  pieces  about  as  big  as  the  fist 
or  larger ;  *^  ordinary  lumps,"  about  the  size  of  walnuts ;  "  chips," 
about  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat ;  and  "  dust,"  which  includes 
everything  smaller.  The  graphite  is  now  ready  to  be  barrelled 
for  export. 

One  mode  of  concentrating  certain  kinds  of  graphite  has  been 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  a  method  depending  upon  differences 
of  friability ;  but  in  addition  to  these  dry  processes,  graphite  is 
also  dressed  by  the  aid  of  water.  In  Moravia  and  Bohemia 
graphite  is  found  in  gneiss,  and  may  be  intermixed  with  lime- 
stone, quartz,  iron  pyrites,  garnets  and  hornblende.  Rock  of  this 
kind  is  pulverised  by  grinding  in  mills,  or  by  stamping,  and  tlie 
pulp  is  made  to  flow  into  rectangular  wooden  boxes  in  which  the 
coarser  particles  and  part  of  the  rock  and  pyrites  are  deposited. 
The  graphite-bearing  water  passes  on  into  a  number  of  long 
rectangular  wooden  troughs  {tyes,  atripSy  or  strokes,  Cornwall),  in 
which  the  graphite  deposits  itself  gradually,  whilst  clean  water 
flows  out  of  the  last  trough.  The  first  trough  has  the  worst 
graphite,  and  the  last  the  best  quality  of  the  mineral.  The 
deposit  is  dug  out,  pressed  in  filter  presses,  and  the  resulting 
cakes  are  dried  in  stoves.* 

Gypsmn. — The  preparation  of  gypsum  for  the  market  resolves 

*  Andr^,  **  Der  osteneichische  nnd  bayerische  Graphitbergban,"  B.  u. 
h,  Z.,  1890,  p.  269. 

Scbauenstein,  Benkbueh  de$  MerreicJUtehen  Berg-  und  EiUtenwesens, 
Vienna,  1873,  p.  1 16. 
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itself  into  picking,  breaking,  burning  and  grinding ;  or  where  the 
gjpsum  is  required  for  other  purposes  than  cement  making,  the 
burning  or  baking  is  omitted. 

In  Sussex  the  waggons  coming  from  the  mine  are  tipped  on  to  a 
floor,  the  Urge  lumps  are  broken  up  with  a  sledge  banuner,  and  any 
pieces  much  mixed  with  worthless  rock  are  picked  oat  as  uaeleBa. 
The  remainder  is  sent  to  a  stonebreaker,  and  the  broken  lumps  go 
either  to  a  baking  oven  to  be  made  into  plaster,  to  a  buniing 
oven  if  Parian  cement  is  required,  or  to  a  grinding  apparatus  if  the 
gypsum  is  sold  to  manure  merchants. 

After  burning  or  baking,  the  product  is  ground,  first  by  toothed 
rolls  and  then  under  edge-runners.  It  is  now  taken  up  by  an 
elevator,  put  through  a  line  revolving  screen,  and  is  drawn  off 
into  sacks. 

Iron. — With  a  substance  of  small  intrinsic  value  Uke  iron  ore, 
the  methods  of  dressing  must  be  inexpensive  if  they  are  to  be 
commercially  profitable ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  be  said 
that  most  of  the  iron  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  ores  which 
go  direct  to  the  smelter  without  any  preparation  beyond  picking 
out  refuse  underground.  A  few  instances  of  calcination  have 
already  been  noted,  and  also  the  separation  of  fine  ore  by  a 
sieve.  Iron  oro  is.  sometimes  washed  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
adherent  clay,  and  at  the  mines  of  North  Lancashire  some  of 
the  haematite,  mixed  with  clay  and  siliceous  matter,  is  made  fit 
for  the  blast  furnace  by  crushing  and  jigging.* 

The  same  line  of  treatment  is  pursued  in  the  dressing  works  of 
the  Ohateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Company,  at  Lyon  Mountain,  N.Y. 
The  mine  produces  magnetic  iron  ore,  the  richer  parts  of  which 
are  picked  out,  whilst  the  leaner  parts,  consisting  of  grains  of 
magnetite  disseminated  through  gneiss,  go  to  the  mills  for  oon- 
centration.  This  mixed  oro  is  crushed  by  Blake  breakers,  and  after 
screening  is  treated  in  Conkling  jigs.t 

Haematite  for  fettling  puddling  furnaces  is  ground  under  edge- 
runners,  and  that  which  is  used  for  making  castings  malleable  is 
carefully  screened.  Special  qualities  are  picked  out  for  these 
purposes. 

In  this  country  the  supply  of  magnetic  iron  ore  is  insignificant, 
and  consequently  we  cannot  show  examples  of  concentrating  by 
the  aid  of  magnetism,  such  as  may  be  found  in  Sweden  and  tfa^ 
United  States,  where  this  method  is  occupying  much  attention, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  magnetic  separators 
just  given. 

Lead.:}: — A  few  mines  produce  lumps  of  galena  so  pure  that 

*  J.  G.  LawD. 

t  Rattmann,  "  Concentrating  Magnetite  with  the  Conkling  Jig  at  Lyon 
Monntaini  N.T./'  Trans,  Amer,  Inst.  M,E.^  voL  zvi.,  188S,  p.  609 ;  and 
E.  M.  /.,  vol  xlvi.,  1888,  p.  87a 

X  For  details  consult  Belloiu,  "  Etat  actuel  de  la  preparation  m^caniqna 
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they  merely  require  washing  in  order  to  be  ready  for  sale  to  the 
smelter  or  the  potter. 

Much  of  the  lead  ore  from  veins  is  dressed  by  crushing, 
tazing  and  jigging ;  the  particles  under  i  mm.,  or  at  all  events 
under  ^  mm.,  are  treated  by  revolving  tables,  percussion  ables, 
endless  belts,  or  buddies. 

The  crushing  is  done  first  by  a  stonebreaker  and  then  by  rolls. 
Blende  is  often  associated  with  galena,  but  owing  to  the  difierenoe 
in  their  specific  gravities,  a  separation  can  be  made  by  the 
appliances  just  mentioned.  Products  obtained  from  the  jigs 
consisting  of  mixed  minerals  have  to  be  re-crushed,  and  then 
treated  once  more  by  machinery  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
original  ore.* 

Tne  soft  lead-bearing  sandstone  of  Mechemich  f  crumbles  to 
pieces  so  easily,  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  dref«sing  establish- 
ment, after  having  fallen  down  in  the  underground  chambers  and 
dropped  through  shoots  into  the  waggons,  most  of  it  is  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  concentrating  machinery.  The  works  are  specially  designed 
for  treating  veiy  large  quantities  of  poor  ore  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  galena  and  quartz  sand ;  their  main  feature  is  the  use 
of  the  siphon  separator  (p.  578),  by  which  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  stuff  is  at  once  concentrated  into  clean  concretions 
{Knotten)  containing  about  33  per  cent,  of  lead.  This  concentrate 
goes  to  another  establishment,  where  it  is  stamped  and  passed 
through  siphon  separators,  jigs,  revolving  tables  and  round 
buddies,  in  order  to  separate  lead  ore  fit  for  the  furnaces. 

Manganese. — ^The  only  preparation  of  the  Welsh  manganese 
ore  is  separating  the  fine  ore  under  ^  inch,  by  sifting  in  the  mine, 
and  picking  out  of  any  pieces  of  waste  or  very  poor  rock. 

The  Devonshire  ore,  which  consisted  largely  of  psilomelane, 
was  washed  and  picked,  and  the  "  smalls  "  were  jigged.  Some  of 
the  large  ore  was  crushed ;  the  coarse  part  was  jigged,  and  the 
line  cleaned  in  buddies. 

Mica.t — The  rough  blocks  obtained  from  the  mine  are  cleaved 
by  means  of  steel  wedges  into  sheets  |  inch  or  less  in  thickness, 
and  these  are  cut  by  the  ''scriber"  into  the  shapes  required  for 
stove  windows.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  patterns, 
langing  in  size  from  ixitoSxio  inches.    The  cutting  is  done 

des  mineraiB  dans  la  Saxe,  le  Hartz  at  la  Prasse  Rb^nane,**  Annates  deB 
ninety  B^r.  8,  vol.  zz.,  1 891,  p.  5. 

Monroe,  "  The  New  Dressing  Works  of  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company*  at 
Bonne  Terre,  Missouri,"  Trans,  Amer.  Inst.  M,E.^  vol.  xvii.,  1888,  p.  659. 

♦  Sopwith,  "The  Dreaiingof  Lead  Ores,"  Proe.  Inst.  C.  E,,  vol.  xxx., 
1869-70,  p.  106. 

t  l>€r  Berghau  und  HUUenhetruh  des  Mechemicher  Bergicerlrg-Actien-' 
VereinSf  Cologne,  1886,  p.  lo,  and  Tables  II.  and  IIL  ;  and  B,  u,  L  Z., 
1886,  p.  476. 

t  Phillipe,  *'  Mica  Mining  in  North  Carolina,"  Eng.  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  xlvi^ 
1888,  p.  41 S. 
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with  a  knife  along  the  edges  of  a  template  made  of  iYx>n  or  tin* 
plate.  The  blocks  of  crude  mica  yield  from  ^  to  j^  of  cut  mica 
lit  for  the  market.  The  refufse  scraps  ate  now  ground  up  into 
fine  powder  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper,  tinsel, 
hair-powder,  and  lubricants.* 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — The  process  of  extracting  the  commercial 
nitrate  from  the  crude  caliche  has  ah'eady  been  sufficiently 
described,  in  speaking  of  the  preparation  of  minerals  by  solution 
and  crystal  ligation. 

Oshre. — Native  ochre  is  ground  under  an  edge-runner  with 
water,  and  the  product  is  run  into  settling  pits.  Coarse  sand 
settles  first,  and  further  away  the  sediment  consists  of  fine  ochre, 
which  i^  dug  out  and  dried.  The  ochre  deposited  by  the  water 
coming  from  cementation  pits  has  simply  to  be  dug  up  and  dried. 

The  native  umber  of  Devonshire  is  stamped  and  ground  under 
edge-runners ;  the  umber  suspended  in  water  is  pumped  up  and 
allowed  to  settle  in  tanks  until  it  can  be  dug  out.  It  is  then 
dried  in  the  same  way  as  china  clay.f 

Ozokerite. — Some  of  the  mineial  is  brought  up  in  the  form 
of  fairly  clean  lumps  which  have  been  picked  out  underground 
and  put  into  sacks.  These,  to;?ether  with  similar  pieces  picked 
out  above  ground  and  scraped  free  from  dirt,  are  melted  in  lai^ 
semi-spherical  open  cast-iron  pnns  and  boiled.  When  allowed  to 
settle,  the  earthy  matter  falls  to  the  bottom  and  clean  ozokerite 
floats  on  the  top.  This  is  ladled  out  into  cylindrical  mould:^  and 
on  cooling  furnishes  the  large  loaves  of  commercial  ozokerite. 
Water  is  added  to  the  earthy  residues  at  the  bottom  of  the  pans, 
and  the  whole  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  Ozokerite  rises  to 
the  top  and  is  skimmed  off,  whilst  the  residues  remaining  at  the 
bottom,  which  still  contain  some  lo  per  cent,  of  wax,  are  sold  to 
dealers  who  extract  it  by  means  of  benzine. 

The  small  stuff  coming  from  the  mine  which  will  go  through 
a  grating  with  bars  2  inches  apart  is  put  into  a  tub  of  water ;  the 
wax  rises,  is  skimmed  off  with  a  sieve  and  purified  by  melting, 
and  the  earthy  residues  are  Kold,  or  are  stocked  until  the  miner 
puts  up  plant  for  extraction  by  benzine. 

Phosphate  of  Idme. — ^The  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  so 
numerous,  from  the  hard  compact  apatite  of  Canada  to  the  pulveru- 
lent mineral  of  the  Somme  district,  that  the  modes  of  treatment 
must  necessarily  be  extremely  different ;  sometimes  also  the  mineral 
is  sold  finely  ground  and  put  up  in  sacks  ready  for  the  farmer,  in 
other  cases  the  miner  satisfies  himself  with  removing  all  waste, 
and  leaves  to  other  persons  such  processes  as  milling  or  manu- 
facture into  superphosphate. 

*  Kitze,  "  Ground  Mica  Industry  in  North  Carolina,"  Evg,  l/tn.  «/oirr., 
vol.  liv..  1892,  p.  292. 

t  Frecheville,  •*  The  Umber  Deposits  at  Ashbaiton,"  Trans,  R,  GjoL 
iSoc.f  Coinwall,'*  vol.  ix.  p.  219. 
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As  a  rule,  the  treatment  may  be  summed  up  as  drying  and 
grinding,  often  preceded  by  a  preliminary  washing.  For  instance, 
the  phosphate  of  the  Somme  is  dried  first  upon  iron-plated  floors, 
and  then  in  a  Buelle  stove  or  a  revolving  calciner.  This  prepares 
it  for  grinding.  The  first  grinding  is  done  between  two  vertical 
stones,  and  all  that  is  fine  enough  is  drawn  out  by  an  exhaust 
fan;  the  portion  which  is  too  coarse  to  be  sucked  up  by  the 
current  of  air  passes  into  a  mill  with  horizontal  stones  and  is  re- 
ground.  After  being  put  into  sacks  it  is  ready  for  the  manure 
merchant,  or  for  the  farmer  if  he  applies  it  to  his  land  direct. 

The  nodules  of  the  South  Carolina  phosphate  are  freed  from 
the  sand  and  clay  by  a  mechanical  washer,  in  the  form  of  a  helix 
revolving  i  n  a  trough.  The  material  is  fed  in  at  the  lower  end 
and  is  gradually  screwed  up  to  the  other  against  a  strong  stream 
of  water.  The  water  carries  away  the  waste,  and  clean  lumps  are 
delivered  at  the  other  end.  The  washed  nodules  are  dried  in 
kilns  and  are  then  ready  for  export.* 

Pctassimn  Salts. — ^Thetwo  principal  potassium  salts  obtained 
by  mining  are  camallite  and  kainitQ.  Simple  grinding  is  often  the 
only  preparation  before  sale,  but  in  some  cases,  as  explained  on 
page  6o3,  the  camallite  undergoes  a  complicated  treatment  by 
solution  and  crystallisation,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  chloride 
of  potassium  and  utilising  the  by-products  obtained  in  these 
processes. 

Quicksilver. — The  great  intrinsic  value  of  quicksilver  ore 
enables  hand-picking  to  be  carried  further  than  would  be 
compatible  with  a  mineral  of  little  worth.  At  Idriaf  the  loss  of 
mercury  was  so  great  under  the  old  system  of  wet  dressing, 
in  spite  of  the  high  specific  gravity  of  cinnabar,  that  this 
method  was  given  up  some  fifty  years  ago.  Nowadays,  the 
preparation  for  the  smelting  is  done  solely  by  crushing,  sizing,  and 
band-picking.  The  stuff  broken  in  the  mine  is  separated  under- 
ground into  vraste,  poor  ore  and  rich  ore.  The  first  is  left  in  the 
workings,  and  the  two  kinds  of  ore  are  tipped  separately  on  to  a 
grating  with  holes  of  4  inches  (100  mm.)  across.  The  coarse 
lumps  are  crushed  by  -Blake's  stonebreakers,  and  the  broken  ore 
which  is  too  big  to  pass  through  holes  of  ^  inch  (20  mm.)  is 
hand-picked ;  the  portions  so  separated  are  made  ready  for  the 
smelting  works  by  further  crushing.  When  poor  ore  is  being 
treated,  waste  can  be  picked  out  and  thrown  away  at  once.  The 
stuff  passing  through  the  30  mm.  mesh  is  crushed  by  rolls  and 
sent  to  the  smelting  works. 

The  ** smalls"  which  passed  the  100  mm.  grating  are  screened 
on  a  3 -inch  (50  mm.)  sieve;  the  coarse  goes  to  the  stonebreaker 
and  the  fine  to  screens  of  different  sizes.    All  that  is  over  ^  inch 

*  Benedict, "  Mining,  Washing,  and  CalciniDg  Soath  Carolina  Phosphate/' 
Evg,  Min.  Juur,^  vol.  Bii.,  1892,  p.  J49. 
t  D<u  k,  k,  Queek$ilberwerk  zu  Idria  in  Krain,  Vienna,  188 1,  p.  19. 
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(20  mm.)  18  picked,  and  some  waste  taken  oat;  what  is  under 
this  size  is  passed  through  the  rolls  and  so  made  fit  for  tbe 
fumsces. 

Salt. — The  mode  of  making  a  saleable  product  from  brine  has 
already  been  described ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  brine 
itself  is  sold  as  such  to  works  which  make  alkali  by  the  Sdvay 
process. 

Some  rock-salt  is  prepared  for  the  market  by  crushing.  At 
one  of  the  Cheshire  mines  there  are  three  pairs  of  crushing  rolls 
one  above  the  other,  the  first  pair  coarsely  fluted,  the  second  pair 
fluted,  but  less  coarsely,  and  the  third  or  lowest  pair  smooth.  The 
rolls  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  long. 
The  rolls  of  another  crusher  are  made  up  of  toothed  ringn 
threaded  upon  shafts,  and  so  arranged  that  the  teeth  of  one  roll 
fit  between  two  of  the  rings  of  the  opposite  rolL  Some  of  the  salt 
is  also  graund  by  a  disintegrator. 

Silver. — ^The  ores  of  silver  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
silver  ores  proper  and  argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores. 

Many  of  the  silver  minerals  are  very  friable,  and  are  liable  to  be 
carried  off  with  the  refuse,  if  subjected  to  the  ordinary  wet  dress- 
ing processes ;  the  preparation  of  such  ores  at  the  mine  is  gene- 
rally limited  to  crushing,  picking,  and  cobbing.  The  miner  then 
relegates  to  others  the  task  of  extracting  the  precious  metal  by 
methods  based  upon  its  affinity  for  quicksilver  or  molten  lead,  or 
upon  the  leaching  properties  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Argentiferous  lead  and  copper  ores  are  concentrated  by  the 
processes  in  vogue  for  the  baser  metals ;  but  if  the  proportion  of 
silver  is  large,  a  greater  amount  of  labour  may  be  expended  upon 
hand-picking  and  cobbing  than  would  be  permissible  with  ores  of 
lead  and  copper  alone. 

Slate. — ^Two  articles  of  commerce  are  made  at  the  quairies : 
roofing  slates  and  thick  slabs  used  for  cisterns,  billiard-tables, 
and  tombstones.  The  slate  arrives  at  the  siurface  in  the  form 
of  large  blocks,  often  weighing  two  tons  or  more.  These  are 
divided  by  splitting  into  slabs  about  3  inches  thick,  which  go  to  the 
sawing  tables.  The  circular  saws  cut  up  the  slabs  into  pieces 
suitable  for  the  operation  of  fine  splitting ;  by  the  careful  and 
dexterous  use  of  his  wedge  and  mallet,  the  quarryman  is  able  to 
split  the  slab  into  thin  sheets,  which  at  Festiniog  often  do  not 
exceed  ]■  inch  in  thickness.  These  have  to  be  trimmed,  generallv 
into  a  rectangular  form.  Though  this  operation  can  be  and 
often  is  performed  by  hand,  it  is  more  common  to  use  some 
kind  of  knife  worked  by  machinery  (Fig.  639).  The  slates  are 
then  sorted  by  hand  according  to  their  quality.  The  slabs  are 
firsb  split  out  of  blocks,  and  are  finished  by  being  sawn  into  shape 
and  planed  smooth  by  machinery. 

Stone. — It  is  impossible  in  a  general  treatise  to  enter  into  any 
details  concerning  the  preparation  of  stone  at  mines  and  open- 
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v^orks.  Some  stone  is  shaped  by  hammering,  into  paving  blocks 
or  '*  setts  ** ;  much  is  crushed  by  stonebreakers  and  sold  as  road- 
metal  after  removal  of  the  fine  by  screening ;  freestone  is  sawn  so 
as  to  suit  the  builder ;  flags  are  obtained  by  splitting  micaceous 
sandstone  along  the  planes  of  bedding  and  trimming  the  edges, 
and,  lastly,  gunflints  are  made  from  the  well-known  nodules  by 
the  dexterous  chipping  of  the  ^'  knapper." 

Sulphur. — This  element  is  obtained  from  the  rock,  which 
contains  it  in  the  native  state,  by  simple  liquation  in  a  kiln  of 
some  kind,  intermittent  {calcaro7ie)  (Fig.  677)  or  continuous  (Gill's 
furnace),  by  liquation  in  steam-heated  cylinders^  or  by  distillation 
in  iron  retorts ;  this  last  process,  which  was  at  one  time  practised 
with  rich  ore  in  the  Romagna,  is  now  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

Tin.* — The  tin  ore  obtamed  from  veins  usually  contains 
the  cassiterite  so  finely  disseminated  through  the  stone,  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  comminution  is  required  before  the  valu- 
able grains  are  thoroughly  liberated,  and  so  rendered  capable  of 
being  separated  by  washing.  In  Cornwall  the  first  process  is  a 
preliminary  crushing  by  a  Blake's  stonebreaker,  followed  by 
stamping  until  the  pulp  will  pass  through  a  fine  grate.  The  pulp 
is  led  into  round  buddies  in  order  to  produce  a  first  concentrate, 
containing  not  only  all  the  cassiterite,  but.  also  the  iron  pyrites, 
mispickel  and  other  metallic  sulphides  with  which  it  is  so  often 
associated.  By  repeating  the  operation  of  buddling,  a  concentrate 
is  obtained,  which  is  subjected  to  '*  tossing  and  packing  "  in  order 
finally  to  prepare  it  for  the  furnace.  This  first  concentrate,  known 
in  Cornwall  by  the  name  of  tokita^  is  dried  upon  the  top  of  the 
calciner  and  then  roasted  in  the  manner  already  described.  After 
roasting,  the  buddling  is  repeated,  and,  lastly,  the  tossing  and 
packing,  with  the  result  that  clean  tin  ore  with  65  to  70  per  cent, 
of  metal  can  be  put  away  in  bins,  ready  to  be  done  up  in  sacks 
and  despatched  to  the  smelting  works.  In  some  cases  the  ore  is 
not  contaminated  with  sulphides,  and  no  roasting  is  required. 

The  tin-bearing  sand  and  gravel,  which  have  fumibhed  and  are 
still  furnishing  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  world's  supply  of  the 
metal,  can  be  treated  in  a  speedier  fashion.  The  wash-dirt  is 
simply  shovelled  or  hoed  against  a  stream  of  water  in  a  ditch  or 
trough ;  the  light  waste  is  washed  away,  and  the  heavy  pebbles 
and  clean  grains  of  cassiterite  are  left  at  the  head.  This  is  the 
method  usually  employed  in  the  East. 

The  tin-giavel.worked  at  Restronguet  Creek,t  near  Truro,  was 
washed  with  water  in  order  to  separate  adherent  clay,  and  then 

*  FeivusoD,  *'  On  the  Mecbaoical  Appliances  used  for  dressing  Tin  and 
Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall,"  Proc.  Inst,  Mech,  Bng.,  1873,  P*  ^^9'f  Henderson, 
**0n  the  Methods  ffenerally  adopted  in  Cornwall  in  dressing  Tin  and 
Copper  Ores,**  J^oc,  Iiut.  C.E,,  vol.  xviL,  1857-58,  p.  106. 

t  Taylor,  "  Description  of  the  Tin  Stream  Works  in  Restronguet  Crock, 
near  Truro,"  Proc,  ln»t.  AlecL  En*;.,  1873,  p.  161. 
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pnased  to  a  revolving  sieve.  The  fine  stuff  was  jigged,  and  iioallj 
cleaned  by  a  propeller-knife  buddle;  the  large  pebbles  were 
picked  over,  and  those  containing  tin  were  stamped  and  treated 
like  vein  rock. 

At  Mount  Bischoff,*  in  TaRmaniay  the  process  of  dressing  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  Comminution  by  stamps,  and 
extraction  of  the  tin  ore  from  the  pulp  by  jigs  and  revolving 
tables. 

Zino. — Calamine  has  sometimes  to  be  washed^  in  order  to  lid 
it  of  clay,  before  it  is  crushed  and  jigged  like  lead  ore. 

Blende  is  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  lead  ore,  and  is  often  ob- 
tained from  one  compartment  or  portion  of  a  dressing  machine, 
whilst  galena  is  being  dischaiged  from  another. 

LOSS  IN  DBESSING. 

The  loss  in  dressing  is  frequently  very  great,  and  proofs  of  this 
fact  constantly  come  under  one's  notice.  Old  heaps  of  mining  refose 
left  by  former  workers  may  be  seen  yielding  an  abundant  harvest 
to  a  later  generation,  and  even  with  the  machinoiy  of  to>day  the 
extraction  is  far  from  perfect.  For  instance,  in  the  year  1 891  no 
less  than  879  tons  of  dressed  tin  ore,  worth  ^339704,  were  ex- 
tracted from  the  muddy  water  discharged  into  the  *'  Bed  Riva: " 
and  its  tributaries  by  some  of  the  large  tin  mines  near  Camborne 
and  Redruth. 

The  loss  is  due  to  several  causes.  First  comes  imperfect 
severance  of  the  valuable  mineral  from  the  worthless  constituents 
of  the  ore  during  the  crushing  process ;  this  is  unavoidable  if  the 
mineral  occurs  in  the  state  of  very  minute  particles.  Secondly, 
the  thickness  of  the  dirty  water  escaping  from  the  machines, 
which  impedes  the  subsidence  of  the  fine  grains ;  thirdly,  want  of 
care  on  the  part  of  the  persons  placed  in  charge  of  the  machinery. 
In  addition  to  these  causes,  which  are  general,  special  reasons  ac- 
counting for  loss  will  be  found  with  certain  minerals:  the 
amalgamation  of  gold  is  prevented  by  grease,  by  any  coating  or 
film  upon  it  which  impedes  dose  contact  with  the  mercury,  by  the 
presence  in  the  ore  of  substances  which  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  mercury,  '*  sickening  *'  it,  or  in  other  words  depriving  it 
of  its  natural  activity.  Again,  if  the  mineral  is  flaky,  it  will  not 
fall  so  easily  in  water  as  if  the  particles  more  nearly  approached 
a  spherical  shape. 

The  actual  loss  has  been  very  carefully  sFcertained  in  some 
cases,  though  less  attention  is  paid  to  exact  determinations  than 
the  subject  deserves.  M.  Bellomf  cites  three  cases  of  loss  at  mines 
producing  argentiferous  galena  and  blende. 

The  ore  delivered  to  the  Himmelfahrt  Works,  near  Freibei^, 

*  Eajster,   "Advactflgres  of  Ore-dressiog   by    Automatic   Machineiy,'' 
rnsfur.  AJin,  Assoc,  and  Inst,  ComwaU^  vol.  ii.,  1S8S,  p  51. 
f  Op,  cU,f  p.  624. 
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contains  2f  per  cent,  of  lead,  0*275  percent,  of  zinc,  and  7*3  ozs. 
<»f  idiver  per  metric  ton  (23  grammes  per  100  kil.),  besides  a 
little  copper,  4  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
The  galena  is  dressed  to  85  per  cent,  of  lead  and  96  ozs.  of  silvei 
(300  grammes  per  100  kil.),the  blende  to  40  per  cent,  of  zinc  and 
9'6  ozs.  of  silver  (30  grammes  per  100  kil.),  the  pyritic  minerals 
to  40  per  cent,  of  sulphur  and  16  ozs.  of  silver  (50  grammes 
of  silver  per  100  kil.).  The  losses  are  found  to  be  2 1  per  cent,  of 
the  silver,  38  per  cent,  of  the  lead,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur. 

At  the  Churprinz  Works,  also  near  Freiberg,  the  raw  ore  con- 
tains 3  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  3  ozs.  of  silver  per  metric  ton  {gi 
grammes  per  100  kil.),  and  a  dressed  product  is  prepared  with 
70  per  cent,  of  lead  and  16  ozs.  of  silver  per  ton  (50  grammes 
of  silver  per  100  kil.).  The  loss  in  dressing  is  22*8  per  cent,  of 
the  silver  and  14*9  per  cent,  of  the  lead. 

The  ore  treated  at  Ems  contains  4  per  cent,  of  lead,  2^  per  cent, 
of  zinc,  and  1*7  ozs.  of  silver  per  metric  ton  (5*4  grammes  per  100 
kil.),  but  the  enrichment  by  washing  is  not  carried  so  far  as  at  the 
other  works.  The  galena  is  dressed  to  36  per  cent,  of  lead  and 
9*6  ozs.  of  silver  per  metric  ton  (30  gi-ammes  per  100  kil.),  and 
the  blende,  which  is  not  argentiferous,  to  44^  per  cent,  of  zinc.  The 
losses  are  8  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  6  per  ceut.  of  the  lead,  and  34 
per  cent,  of  the  zinc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  dressing  establishments  in 
this  country  are  working  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  are,  therefore, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  losses  that  are  going  on. 

At  few  places  in  the  world  is  the  loss  more  carefully  studied 
than  at  the  mines  of  the  Festarena  Company  in  Northern  Italy, 
for  a  sample  is  taken  from  every  waggon  of  crushed  ore  before  it 
goes  to  the  mills.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  ore  treated  can, 
therefore,  be  ascertained  with  great  accuracy,  and  by  comparing 
this  amount  with  the  quantity  extracted,  it  is  found  that  about 
one-fifth  escapes  amalgamation  and  is  lost;  the  ores  sometimes 
contain  10  to  20  per  cent.  Qf  pyrites. 

Another  kind  of  loss  which  requires  to  be  ascertained  is  the 
puixily  mechanical  waste  in  preparing  stone  for  the  market.  In 
the  case  of  slate  it  is  very  large,  for  the  blocks  brought  from 
the  workings  into  the  mills  frequently  yield  only  25  per  cent,  of 
roofing  material.  As  the  amount  of  rubbish  produced  in  getting 
out  the  blocks  is  also  considerable,  the  quantity  of  saleable  slate  is 
often  only  one- twelfth  of  the  actual  rock  excavated. 

Seeing  that  the  proportion  of  waste  material,  whether  in  ore 
mines  or  stone  mines,  is  usually  large,  it  behoves  the  miner  in 
laying  out  his  dressing  establishment,  to  make  provision  for  the 
disposal  of  great  quantities  of  refuse. 
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BAMPLnra. 

The  miner  may  have  to  sample  the  produce  of  his  mine  fort 
▼arietj  of  reasons.  Sometimes  sampling  is  necessary  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  money  due  to  the  workmen ;  it  is  indu- 
pensable  when  the  loss  in  dressing  has  to  be  ascertained,  and, 
lastly,  the  miner,  after  preparing  his  yarious  products  for  aak, 
requires  samples  for  possible  purchasers. 

Sampling  may  be  done  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  Four  methods 
of  hand-sampling  may  be  mentioned : 

HAKD- SAMPLING. — i.  Sampling  by  taking  out  small 
lota. — If  the  mineral  is  in  coarse  lamps  and  the  Taluable  ingredient 
irregularly  distributed,  picking  up  a  few  stones  here  and  there 
is  not  likely  to  yield  a  very  correct  sample ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  mineral  is  already  crushed,  and  if  the  small  lot 
is  taken  regularly,  say  for  instance  every  tenth  shovelful,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  great  accuracy.  Thus  at  the  Pestarena  mines 
the  gold  ore  before  being  milled  is  crushed  by  rolls  until  it  will 
pass  a  sieve  with  three  holes  to  the  inch ;  and  from  each  waggon 
of  crushed  ore  about  2  kilos,  are  taken  by  a  tin  measure.  The 
load  is  spread  out  horizontally  with  the  hand  and  a  tin  measure 
is  filled  from  this  flat  surface  and  thrown  into  a  tub.  Each 
waggon  is  weighed,  and  the  2  kil.  represent  about  y^x^th  of  the 
load.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  tubful  is  taken  as  the  sample  of 
the  stuff  sent  to  the  mills.  From  this  large  sample  a  small  one 
is  prepared  by  the  process  of  quartering,  which  will  be  described 
immediately. 

This  method  of  sampling  will  also  suffice  in  the  case  of  an  ore 
of  small  intrinsic  value,  such  as  an  iron  ore,  consisting  in  the 
main  of  one  mineral. 

2.  Trenching. — In  order  that  this  method  of  sampling  may 
be  accurate,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mineral  be  well  mixed,  and 
where  a  valuable  ore  is  concerned,  great  care  is  expended  upon 
the  operation.  It  may  happen  that  there  are  a  number  of  small 
heaps  of  dressed  ore,  each  produced  by  a  different  gang  of  men, 
which  have  to  be  mixed  before  being  sold  in  one  lot.  The  stuff 
from  the  first  heap  is  spread  out  evenly  on  a  smooth  flat  floor. 
Layer  after  layer  is  added  from  the  other  small  heaps  until 
a  large  square  or  rectangular  pile  is  obtained  made  up  of 
horizontal  strata.  The  mixing  is  now  carried  out  by  taJdng 
off  a  slice  from  the  side  of  the  heap  with  a  shovel,  so  as  to 
cut  through  all  the  layers ;  the  stuff  is  tossed  on  to  the  floor 
and  spread  over  a  large  area,  and  the  thorough  intermingling 
is  aided  by  a  boy  who  stirs  it  as  it  falls.  The  original  heap  is 
cut  away  slice  after  slice,  and  gradually,  at  the  side  of  it,  another 
heap  is  formed  with  the  particles  thoroughly  mixed,  which  is  ready 
for  the  operation  of  trenching ;  it  may  be,  for  instance,  10  ft«  wide 
by  15  ft.  long,  and  18  inches  high»    If  the  operation  of  turning 
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over  and  mizmg  was  conied  on  along  the  long  side  of  the  rectangle, 
a  couple  of  trenches  are  dug  across  tho  heap  at  right  angles  to 
this  direction,  or  in  other  words  parallel  to  the  short  sidea  The 
trenches  are  cut  down  to  the  hottom,  and  after  they  have  been 
carefully  swept  out,  the  sampler  slices  off  small  portions  of  the 
sides  with  hu  shovel.  All  that  he  cuts  down  in  this  way  is 
shovelled  into  hand-barrows,  and  constitutes  the  large  sample, 
which  has  simply  to  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  quartering. 

With  coarsely  broken  mineral  the  part  shovelled  out  in  making 
the  trench  is  often  taken  as  a  first  sample  and  not  the  thin  slices 
from  the  sides,  as  is  done  with  fine  material. 

The  two  trenches  are  sometimes  cut  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  forming  an  ordinaiy  cross,  or  along  the  diagonals,  forming 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  the  heaps  are  often  round  instead  c$ 
being  rectangular. 

(3)  Quartering. — Quartering  is  a  process  of  dividing  a  given 
lot  of  mineral  again  and  again  until  a  sufficiently  small  sample 
remains.    The  mineral  is  made  into  a  conical  heap  by  letting  each 

Fig.  695.  Fig.  696. 


shovelful  which  is  emptied  fall  down  evenly  over  the  apex  of  the 
cone.  The  apex  is  pressed  down,  and  the  heap  is  spread  out  till 
it  forms  a  low  truncated  cone,  a  cross  is  marked  upon  it  with 
the  point  of   the  shovel,  and  the  two  opposite  quarters,  say 

1  and  3  (Fig.  695),  are  scraped  aside  and  discarded,  leaving 

2  and  4,  or  one-half  of  the  original  sample.  These  two 
quarters,  2  and  4,  are  mixed  by  hand,  a  new  conical  heap 
made  and  the  quartering  repeated.  The  next  time  the  sampler 
will  retain  the  quarters  i  and  3,  and  put  aside  2  and  4.  If  the 
mineral  is  not  fine,  it  should  be  crushed  once  or  twice  and  put 
through  a  finer  sieve  during  the  process.  In  this  manner  a  large 
sample  is  reduced  sufficiently  in  bulk,  to  give  the  miner  a  small 
lot  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the  whole. 

(4)  Sampling  Shovel.* — ^This  implement  b  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  average  sample  of  a  heap  of 
minmJ  by  merely  shovelling  it  over.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
rectangular  plate  with  vertical  sides  (Fig.  696),  and  two  vertical 
partitions  which  enclose  a  central  compartment  occupying  one 
fourth  of  its  area.  This  compartment  is  closed  at  the  back  or 
handle  end,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  plate  is  open.     After  the 

*  Enff,  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  li.,  lS9i»  p.  718. 
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shovel  has  been  filled  by  a  thrust  into  the  heap  of  finely  crashed 
mineral,  it  is  easy  to  discharge  the  outer  three-fourths  of  its  con- 
tents over  the  back  end,  and  then,  turning  it  over,  to  deposit 
the  central  quarter  in  a  separate  place  as  the  sample. 

MACHINE  SAMPLING.— While  we  have  generaUy  been 
content  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  go  on  with  the  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  hand-sampling,  much  ingenuity  has  been 
displayed  in  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  producing 
machinery  for  doing  the  work,  and  thereby  saving  time  and 
labour,  to  say  nothing  of  furnishing  more  accurate  results. 

According  to  the  principle  upon  which  they  work,  sampling 
machines  may  at  once  be  divided  into  two  great  classes :  * 

(i)  Machines  which  take  part  of  the  stream  of  material  for  the  whole 

of  the  time. 
(2)  Machines  which  take  the  whole  of  the  stream  of  material  for  port 

of  the  time. 

(i)  In  the  former  class  a  spout  or  opening  of  some  kind  is 
arranged  so  as  to  divert  part  of  the  stream  of  ore,  coming  from  a 
crusher  for  instance,  into  a  separate  receptacle. 

Two  samplers  used  some  years  ago  in  Colorado  belong  to  the 
fii-st  class.  One  of  them  is  a  hollow  cone  with  four  large  holes ; 
the  stream  of  crushed  ore  falls  upon  the  apex,  and  the  particles 
spreading  themselves  out  slide  down  over  the  steep  surface.  The 
path  of  some  of  the  particles  leads  them  to  the  holes,  where  they 
drop  through,  forming  a  sample  of  the  whole.  The  size  of  the 
holes  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  extract  a  given  percentage  of  the 
total  quantity,  and  this  first  sample  can  be  reduced  in  bulk  by  a 
second  passage  over  the  cone. 

In  the  other  the  desired  result  is  obtained  by  letting  the  ore 
fall  on  to  three  inclined  shelves  one  above  the  other,  t  Each  shelf 
has  openings  which  allow  a  portion  of  the  ore  to  drop  through. 
The  ore  dropping  through  the  fii*8t  shelf  falls  upon  the  second, 
which  in  its  turn  eliminates  part  and  lets  the  remainder  drop  on 
to  the  third  shelf,  where  the  process  is  repeated.  The  portion 
which  has  passed  through  the  three  shelves  constitutes  the 
sample. 

Clarkson's  Bapid  Sampler,  an  English  machine  (Fig.  697), 
consists  of  a  revolving  conical  hopper,  supplied  with  the  mineral, 
^vhich  runs  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  drops  on  to  the 
apex  of  a  cone.  In  the  path  of  the  falling  stream  of  mineral, 
now  converted  into  a  hollow  rotating  cylinder,  there  are  two 
segmental  spouts,  which  intercept  any  desired  proportion  of  it, 
n  I  id  so  furnish  two  independent  samples.  The  size  of  the  spout 
dtjtermines  the  percentage  which  is  diverted  as  a  sample. 

•  Bridgman,  **  A  new  System  of  Ore-sampling,"  Trafu,  Amer.  In$t.  MJS^ 
vol.  XX.,  1891,  p.  416. 

t  Egleston,  "  Sampling  Ores  in  Colorado,*'  Engineering ^  voL  xxiL,  1876, 
P-  495- 
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{3)  In  the  second  class  the  vhole  stream  is  deflected  at  regular 
iatervals,  and  this  method  has  the  advantage  of  easuring  the 
proper  proportion  between  the  fine  and  the  coarse,  which  cannot 
always  be  attained  by  the  fixed  spout;  where  the  constituent 
minerals  vaiy  in  friabili^  the  accuracy  of  the  result  must  de- 

Siud  upon  this  proportion  being  strictly  maintained.  In 
runton  a  *  sampler  the  stream  of  ore  falling  down  a  vertical 
trough  is  direrted  to  one  side  or  the  other  by  a  partition  which 
is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  vety  Bimple  machineiy. 
There  are  means  of  regulating  the  proportion  of  the  time  during 
which  the  stream  is  being  turned  into,  the  side  for  receiving  the 

Sridgman's  ore-sampler  t  has  the  advantage  of  supplying  two 

Fio.  697, 


nbsolntely  independent  samples,  and  it  divides  them  as  often  as 
demrable  previous  to  a  recrushing. 

The  work  is  begun  by  a  horizontal  revolving  wheel  formed  of 
two  concentric  rings,  with  vertical  partitions  dividing  it  into 
eight  segments  (Fig.  698).  Underneath  this  first  "  apportioner," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  inventor,  comes  a  second  one  (Fig.  699) ;  it  is 
a  funnel  with  openings,  a,  b,  c,  d,  on  the  side,  and  is  made  to 
revolve  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first.  It  is  succeeded  by 
ft  third  of  similar  construction.  The  ore  is  fed  from  a  pipe  on  to 
some  point  of  the  first  apportioner,  and  each  segment  necessarity 
receivee  one-eighth  of  the  stream ;  segment  No.  i  has  a  f^ut 
which  travels  round  the  outer  circumference  of  the  apportioner 
below  it,  passing  over  the  boles  a  and  (,  whilst  the  spout  of  No. 
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5  takes  an  inner  path,  indading  the  holes  e  and  d ;  the  qxmts 
of  3,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8,  deliver  their  ore  into  the  centre  G.  One- 
eighth  of  the  stream  from  the  spout  of  No.  i  drops  through  a  and 
another  eighth  through  6  ;  the  rest  falls  on  to  the  parts  A  and 
B  of  the  funnel  and  is  discharged  into  the  centre.  Likewise 
the  original  one-eighth  from  spout  5  drops  in  part  through 
0  and  c2,  and  in  part  on  to  A  and  B.  The  portion  pasimg 
down  through  a  and  6,  or  through  0  and  d^  is  tho^ore  one- 
quarter  of  one-eighth,  or  one-thirty-second,  of  the  original  hoik. 
The  third  apportioner  again  collects  one-quarter  and  disoards 
three^uarters  of  each  of  the  two  samples  coming  to  it,  so  that  the 
final  samples  furnished  hy  the  machine  are  both  y^  cf  the  total. 
These  first  samples  are  then  recrushed  and  passed  through 
another  machine  of  similar  construction  but  giving  only  one 
sample. 

Mr.  Bridgman  has  likewise  devised  a  small  sampler  for  use  in 
the  laboratwy. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MINING  LABOUR 

Modes  of  paymeDt,  according  to  time,  xneaBore  or  weight ;  tribute 

systems. 

Persons  employed  at  mines  may  have  their  wages  reckoned  in  one 
of  four  different  ways : 

1.  By  time. 

2.  .,    measure  or  weight. 

3.  „    a  combination  of  Nos.  i  and  2  systems. 

4.  „    value  of  the  mineral  obtained. 

(i)  The  first  system  is  largely  adopted  for  surface  labour, 
Buch  as  is  required  on  the  drestdng  floors.  Enginemen,  stokers, 
millmen,  smiths  and  carpenters  are  likewise  paid  so  much  a 
day  of  a  stated  number  of  hours.  A  time-book  is  kept,  and 
the  wages  are  reckoned  up  at  the  end  of  the  week,  fortnight, 
or  month  by  a  simple  multiplication  sum.  For  true  mining 
or  quarrying — that  is  to  say,  for  excavating  valuable  mineral 
and  removing  worthless  rock — this  system  is  far  less  common 
than  the  other  three.  There  are  objections  to  it  both  on 
the  part  of  mine-owners  and  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  men. 
The  owner  has  to  employ  more  foremen  to  look  after  the  work, 
and  an  amount  of  supervision  which  would  he  sufficient  at  the 
surface  is  utterly  inadequate  helow  ground,  because  the  working 
places  are  not  within  sight  from  any  one  point,  and  can  only  be 
rea<^ed  by  traversing  low  and  tortuous  passages,  or  by  climbing 
down  and  up  ladders.  The  men,  too,  in  many  cases  prefer  to  be 
paid  on  some  system  which  gives  the  skilled  and  steady  miner 
the  advantage  pf  deriving  some  profit  from  his  exertions,  over  and 
above  the  average  daily  wage  he  would  receive  if  time  were  the 
only  standard  for  good  and  bad  workers  alike. 

In  rare  cases  persons  are  hired  for  the  day  only ;  this  is  done 
sometimes  at  the  ozokerite  mines  at  Boryslaw,  where  the  agent 
picks  out  in  the  morning  as  many  men  as  he  wants  from  those 
assembled  at  the  top  of  the  pit. 

In  new  countries  or  districts,  payment  of  miners  by  the  day 
may  be  necessary  at  first,  because  the  work  in  so  strange  that 
the  men  are  afraid  to  enter  into  contracts,  which  would  appear 
perfectly  reasonable  and  satisfactory  to  them  if  they  had  been 
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used  from  boyhood  to  this  system  of  arranging  earaings. 
After  the  more  enterprisiiig  men  have  learnt  by  actual  pnctiee 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  they  drop  into  the  cdntnui 
system,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  others  follow  them. 

(2)  Much  of  the  work  at  mines  is  regulated  by  a  system  of 
piecework  of  some  kind,  calculated  by  measure  or  by  weight 
In  Cornwall  and  some  other  districts,  work  done  in  this  fashion 
is  known  as  "  tutwork."  No  doubt  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  was  "  dead  work,**  from  the  German  word  **  todt,"  because 
preliminary  and  unremunerative  work  was  paid  for  in  this  manner; 
nowadays  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  extended,  and  it  indudes 
the  excavation  of  ore.  In  driving  a  level,  for  instance,  the  man* 
ager  specifies  that  the  height  shall  be  7  feet  and  the  width  5  feet, 
and  agrees  to  pay  so  many  pounds  for  eveiy  yard  or  fathom  of 
advance.  As  a  rule  the  mine-owner  provides  all  the  neeessarj 
materials,  and  deducts  their  value  at  the  end  of  the  contract. 
An  example  or  two  will  make  the  system  plain. 


THE  ADVBNTURE  MINING  COMPANY,   LIMITBD. 
Tatwork  pay  for  the  Month  of  May  1886. 


John  Smith  and  Pabtnebs.    6Meo. 


Sinking     •        • 
Stopiog     • 
Patting  in  9  stulls 


Fin«. 


4 

2 


Ft. 


2 
o 


In. 


O 
O 


nSDUCTIONS. 


Cash  on  account 
Candlep,  72  lbs.  at  ^. 
Powder,  100  lbs.  at  ^, 
Djnamite,  20  lbs.  at  u,  Sd, 
Fuse,  34  coils,  at  $(1.  . 
Hilts,  SLt6d. 
Shovels,  at  2«.     •        • 
Smith's  cost        .        • 
Powder  cans,  at  i«.     . 
Doctor  and  clab         • 


Balance 


Prioe. 


140/- 
60/. 
10/. 


£ 

«. 

d. 

21 

0 

0 

I 

4 

0 

I 

'3 

4 

I 

13 

4 

14 

2 

18 

0 

Amonot 


30 
6 

4 


40 


6 

o 

10 


16 


8 
0 
0 


h 


1 


27 


•         •         •         • 


13 


13 


10 


10 
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The  meaiiing  of  this  pay-bill  is  that  John  Smith  and  five  other 
men  took  a  contract  to  sink  a  certain  shaft  at  £,1  per  fathom, 
and  to  stope  part  of  the  lode  at  ;^3  per  fathom.  They  sank  the 
shaft  4  fathoms  2  feet,  and  stoped  away  2  fathoms ;  in  addition 
to  this  they  put  in  some  timber,  a  matter  not  included  in  the 
original  contract,  and  for  which  they  are  credited  with  ;^4  109. 
extra.  The  gross  balance  due  to  them  is  therefore  ;;^40  i6tf.  Sc^., 
against  which  they  are  debited  with  the  cost  of  the  candles  and 
explosives  supplied  to  them,  and  with  their  subscriptions  for 
medical  attendance  and  accident  club.  While  the  contract 
was  running  they  received  j[^2 1  on  account,  so  that  on  the  pay- 
day they  took  up  a  balance  of  ;;^i3  139.  \od.  In  a  conti^act 
of  this  kind  the  leading  man,  John  Smith,  is  known  as  the 
"  taker." 

In  stoping  a  vein,  the  price  is  calculated  per  square  fathom  of 
advance  for  its  whole  width ;  thus  if  a  lode  is  4  feet  wide,  stoping 
I  fathom  of  ground  means  the  removal  of  a  block  6  ft.  high 
6  ft.  long  and  4  feet  wide ;  in  other  words,  144  cubic  feet.  In  wide 
lodes  the  men  ai-e  sometimes  paid  per  cubic  fathom  excavated.  At 
one  British  lead  mine,  whore  the  lode  sometimes  measures  several 
fathoms  from  wall  to  wall,  a  standard  price  is  arranged  for  a 
width  of  6  feet,  and  where  the  stopes  are  wider  than  this  the 
men  are  paid  extra.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  ore  through 
carelessness,  the  men  ai-e  paid  a  premium  of  154.  a  ton  for  all  the 
lead  ore  they  save. 

Another  example  (p.  640)  gives  an  instance  of  *'  tutwork ''  wages 
calculated  by  weight.  It  is  copied  from  the  figures  on  the  back  of 
the  little  envelope  in  which  the  money  is  handed  to  the  ''taker ''  on 
the  pay-day.  The  account  shows  that  Richard  Williams  and  his 
six  partners  excavated  120  tons  9  cwt.  of  tin  ore  ("  tinstuff") 
at  6tf.  per  ton,  and  were  credited  with £^7fo  2s,  Sd.  Against  this 
they  had  to  pay;;^5  48.  4^.  for  materials  (candles,  explosives,  &c.), 
ys,  for  doctor,  55.  ^d.  for  club  and  is,  gd,  for  barber,*  leaving  a 
balance  of  ;;^3o  48.  ^d.  to  be  divided  among  them,  that  is  to  say 
jQi  18.  jd.  per  man  per  week. 

A  third  basis  of  payment  is  the  number  of  inches  bored  in  the 
shift.  This  plan  was  in  vogue  in  stoping  the  wide  lead-lodes  in  the 
Upper  Hartz  some  years  ago ;  it  necessitated  careful  supervision, 
for  othei-wise  the  men  bored  their  holes  in  the  softest  places  they 
could  find,  or  in  positions  enabling  them  to  wield  their  hammera 
with  the  greatest  ease,  without  any  thought  for  the  work  required 
from  the  shots.  A  foreman  came  round  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shift,  and  pointed  out  how  the  holes  were  to  be  placed  ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  shift  he  returned,  measured  the  depths  bored,  and 
then  charged  and  fired  the  holes  while  the  men  rested.  Tlie 
positions  for  fresh  holes  were  then  indicated,  and  at  the  end  of 

*  The  item  "barber,"  a  chaiye  oF  3^.  per  man  per  month,  still  r«»nitfins 
in  a  few  of  the  oldest  mines  in  Cornwall  The  barber  attends  at  tlie 
mines  on  Sat  ur da  vs. 
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the  shift  the  depths  were  measured  and  booked,  previous  to  the 
charging  and  blasting.  The  prioe  paid  wasi  M.  38  Pf.  per 
metre  of  hole  bored  upwards,  and  x  M.  13  Pf.  per  metre  of  hole 
bored  downwards ;  in  the  latter  case  the  men  could  pat  water  in 
the  holes,  which  keeps  the  finely  powdered  rock  in  suspensioa  and 
allows  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  to  do  better  execution. 

The  men  working  away  the  great  pyrites  deposit  at  Rammeis- 
berg  in  the  Lower  Hartz  by  means  of  boring  machinery  are  paid 

WHEAL  CHANCB. 

SICHABD  WILLIAMS  AND  PAJEETNBCS. 

Pay  for  4  weeks  ending  27th  May. 
Paid  loth  June  1893. 


TvtWOftK. 

Fmt. 

Ft. 

las. 

Price. 

£> 

«. 

A 

Driving 
Sinking 
Bifling        •        • 

Stoping      .        • 
Stems        •        • 

6/. 

36 

2 

8 

Tom. 

Cwta. 

120 

9 

£. 

«. 

dL 

5 

18 

4 

SobsiBt          .        .        «        • 
Materials       .... 
Doctor,  Club,  and  Barber     . 

5 

4 
14 

4 
0 

ce 

•        •      * 

30 

4 

4 

per  metre  of  hole  bored,  as  this  method  is  more  convenient  than 
measuring  np  the  amount  of  '^  ground  "  removed  in  wide  work- 
ings and  paying  per  cubic  metre.  The  latter  system,  however,  is 
adopted  in  driving  levels  and  sinking  shafts  where  the  dimensions 
of  the  excavation  are  regular. 

In  removing  overburden,  where  everything  has  to  be  sent  away 
indiscriminately,  payment  per  cubic  yard  excavated  is  common, 
just  as  it  IB  in  making  railway  cuttings ;  this  system  is  adopted 
with  the  men  who  uncover  the  iron  ore  in  Northampton^ire 
(Fig.  324),  whilst  those  employed  in  getting  the  ore  are  paid  so 
much  per  ton  put  into  the  waggons. 
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(^)  Tbe  combination  of  the  two  methods,  payment  by  time 
and  payment  by  measure  or  weight  of  Bome  kind,  may  be  adopted 
wben  men  are  too  inexperienced  or  too  timid  to  take  contracts 
depending  solely  upon  results.  This  plan  has  been  found  to 
answer  at  a  pyrites  mine  in  North  Wales,  wbere  the  mineral  is 
got  by  the  aid  of  rock  drills  worked  by  compressed  air.  The 
miners  receive  a  fixed  wage  of  a  pound  per  week  and  a  premium 
of  a  penny  per  foot  for  every  foot  bored  over  12  feet  per  day  of 
eight  bours.  The  company  finds  the  machines  and  all  tool& 
The  mine  is  worked  in  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each ;  in  two  of 
them  the  men  are  merely  boring,  and  in  tbe  third  shift  a  set  of 
blasters  come  round  to  charge  and  fire  the  holes.  Of  course,  as  in 
the  Hartz,  the  position  of  the  holes  is  planned  by  the  foreman. 
By  working  in  this  way  the  men  generalJy  make  from  34.  to  40.  a 
week  extra  pay,  for  they  are  able  to  bore  40  or  50  feet  a  week 
more  than  the  standard  task.  The  ore  is  fairly  uniform  in  hard- 
ness, for  otherwise  it  would  be  imposidble  to  maintain  a  single 
tariff  for  the  whole  of  the  mine.  This  system  has  been  advan- 
tageous both  to  the  men  and  to  the  company.  Previous  to  its 
introduction  the  men  were  all  on  one  dead  level,  and  had  no 
interest  in  exerting  themselves ;  they  each  got  their  jCi  a  week 
by  doing  the  minimum  amount  which  enabled  them  to  escape  a 
scolding  from  the  foreman,  whilst  now  the  man  who  works  hard 
feels  that  he  will  get  some  recompense  for  his  extra  exertions. 
The  company  benefits  by  having  an  increased  output  at  a  smaller 
cost  per  ton,  without  any  extra  plant. 

(4)  We  now  come  to  the  fouith  or  lost  system — viz.,  payment 
by  value  of  the  product.  This  system  has  had  its  home  in  the 
south-west  of  England  for  many  years,  and  has  been  transplanted 
by  the  ubiquitous  Oomishman  to  many  other  ore-mining  districts. 
In  Cornwall  it  is  known  as  working  on  "  tribute." 

Under  the  tribute  system  a  gang  of  men  agree  to  hand  over 
to  the  mining  company  all  the  ore  they  raise,  on  condition  that 
they  receive  a  certain  proportion  of  its  value.  Thus,  supposing 
that  the  tribute  is  ^,  or  5«.  in  the;^i,  and  that  a  couple  of  men 
produce  marketable  copper  ore  worth  jCs^f  their  share  will  be 
^50  -r  ^  or;^i2  100.,  less  the  cost  of  the  materials  they  have 
been  supplied  with,  and  all  the  expenses  for  winding,  dressing, 
sampling,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  tributer  may  be  said  to  take  a 
frublease  of  part  of  the  mine  and  pay  a  royalty,  in  this  case  of  f 
or  75  per  cent,  for  the  permission  to  work  accorded  to  him.  But 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  mining  company  renders  the  place 
accessible  to  him,  keeps  it  drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplies 
him  with  machinery  for  raising  his  ore  to  the  surface  and  dressing 
it,  which  he  could  not  provide.  The  tributer  is  therefore  a 
person  who  can  speculate  upon  the  value  of  the  ore  in  a  certain 
small  working  area,  without  having  any  capital  beyond  his  brain 
and  his  muscle. 

2  8 
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The  precise  nature  of  this  mode  of  payment  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  actual  example. 

JohD  Jones  and  Partners, 
WHEAL  CHANCB. 

Pay  for  4  weeks  ending  27th  May. 
Paid  loth  June^  1893. 


laxBUta 

Tiibate 

Amomit. 

T.            C.             Q. 
Tin         1:6:3: 

Price  £S2  per  ton 

Valne  jf  70  i«.  8d         • 

Returning  charges         • 
Subsist  and  dressing     • 
Materials  and  drawing  . 
Doctor,  club,  and  barber 

Balance 

Lbi. 
23 

■ 

•        • 

13/4 

£ 
46 

14 

5 

£ 

«. 

d. 

25 

12 

4 

10 
10 

4 

3 
13 

4 
II 

6 

I 

9    , 

1 

• 

« 

1 

• 

21 

2 

I 

The  pay-ticket  shows  that  John  Jones  and  his  partners,  a 

gang  of  three  men,  raised  a  certain  quantity  of  crude  tin  ore 

{tinatuff)    which,  according  to  assays,  contained  i  ton  6  cwt. 

3  qrs.  23  lbs.  of  clean  tin  ore  {black  tin).     The  value  of  this 

quantity,  at  j(^^2  per  ton,  is  ;;^7o  ta.  Sd,     The  pay-ticket  also 

states  that  the  tribute  was  i^s.  4d.  in  the  pound,  or,  in  other 

words,  two-thirds  of    the    value.     The  gross  total  credited    to 

the  gang  was  therefore  ;^46  14a,  ^d.    Against  this  come  the 

returning  charges,  subsist,  dressing,  drawing,  and  sampling,  as 

follows : — 

£    ».  d. 

Retarning  charges          •        •        •        •  10    3  6 

Subsist 8  10  o 

Dressing 231 

Materials 2  10  8 

Drawing  and  sampling    .        .        .        .  i  14  i 

Doctor,  5«.,  Club,  49,  6d^  Barber,  la.Gd.  o  1 1  o 

1^25  12    4 

These  deductions  require  a  word  of  explanation.  The  return- 
ing charges  represent  the  cost  of  treating  the  '*  stuff"  from  the 
time  it  goes  to  the  stamps  until  the  dressed  tin   ore  (black  tin) 
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is  fit  for  the  smelter.  The  amount  charged  varies  slightly  in 
different  mines.*  '*  Subsist "  is  another  name  for  an  advance,  or 
money  paid  on  account,  during  the  running  of  the  contract,  which 
in  this  case  lasted  eight  weeks.  The  term  ''  dressing  "  as  used  in 
these  acooimts  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  because  the  returning 
charges  represent  all  the  cost  of  stamping  and  washing.  The 
''  dressing  "  referred  to  in  the  pay-bill  is  the  preparation  of  the 
"tinstuff"  for  the  stamps  by  "ragging,"  "spaliing,"  &c.  The 
charge  varies  from  ^d,  to  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  veinstuff.  In  this  case  the  books  of  the  company  showed 
that  96  tons  6  cwt  i  qr.  of  tinstuff  had  been  dressed.  The 
'*  materials  "  included  candles,  powder,  fuse,  dynamite,  pick  hilts, 
detonators,  a  shovel,  clay  for  the  candles,  and  the  smith's  cost 
for  sharpening  drills  and  picks. 

'*  Drawing"  is  the  Cornish  term  for  winding,  and  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  ^d,  per  ton.  The  "sampling  "  refers  to  the  assays  of 
the  tin  ore  made  upon  the  vanning  shovel  by  the  mine  agent ; 
they  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  is,  each,  and  it  is  upon  the 
results  of  these  assays  that  the  mine-owner  ascertained  that  the 
96  t-ons  6  cwt.  I  qr.  of  "  tinstuff "  contained  i  ton  6  cwt.  3  qr.  23  lb. 
of  ''  black  tin."  One  of  the  three  men  being  a  bachelor,  paid  only 
6d.  per  month  for  the  doctor,  instead  of  the  usual  is.  of  the 
married  man,  whose  wife  and  family  are  likewise  entitled  to 
receive  medical  attendance. 

In  former  days  the  "  tribute,"  or  proportion  of  the  value  re- 
tained by  the  workmen,  was  ])ublicly  fixed  by  Dutch  auction  on 
the  '' setting"  day.  The  miners  assembled  outside  the  mine 
office  {counting-h<m8e)y  and  the  manager,  after  reading  out  the 
nature  of  the  "pitcn,"  or  working  place,  asked  for  bids;  the 
lowest  bidder  received  the  contract.  If  a  certain  place  seemed 
likely  to  be  profitable,  there  was  frequently  much  competition 
among  the  men  in  order  to  get  the  "pitch."  Nowadays  the 
agreements  are  often  made  privately.  It  is  evident  that  the 
richer  the  lode,  the  smaller  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  value 
necessary  for  giving  the  men  a  fair  return  for  their  labour ;  in 
other  words,  the  tribute  will  decrease  as  the  lode  improves. 

This  system  of  working  has  many  advantages,  which  have 
rendered  it  popular  with  men  and  masters  in  Cornwall  and  else- 
where. The  man's  pay  does  not  depend  solely  upon  his  muscular 
exertion,  but  also  upon  his  judgment.     He  exercises  his  wits,  he 

*  Common  rates  are : —  , 

«.  a. 

On  tinstoff  prodacing  ij  %  (or  less)  of  *'  black  tin,"    2    o  per  ton. 

ii%to2i%    „        „        „        30 
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observes  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  notices  what  conditions 
are  most  favourable  for  ore-bearing,  such  as  colour  and  texture 
of  the  surrounding  rock ;  what  signs  are  the  forerunners  of  richness 
or  poverty  of  the  lode,  such  as  intersections  with  '* droppers" 
or  "  feeders,"  joints  in  certain  directions  the  appearance  of  asso- 
ciated minerals.  Guided  by  slight  indications  of  this  kind,  which 
would  pass  unnoticed  by  the  inexperienced,  he  is  ready  to  back 
his  favourable  opinion  of  a  certain  working  place  (jnich)  by 
agreeing  to  work  it  at  a  price  (tribute),  which  would  seem  quite 
inadequate  if  one  judged  by  the  actual  ore  in  sight  at  the  time 
of  making  the  agreement.  If  he  is  correct  in  his  inference,  he 
may  make  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  receive,  for  instance,  one 
fourth  of  ;^200,  instead  of  one-fourth  of  ;^5o,  which  seemed 
probable  from  the  original  appearance  of  the  ground. 

This  constant  study  of  the  geological  features  of  the  working 
places  and  the  calculations  concerning  the  probable  expenditure 
for  explosives  and  other  materials,  educate  the  miner,  make  him 
brighter,  shrewder,  and  more  self-reliant,  and  so  raise  him 
mentally. 

The  advantages  of  this  training  are  also  felt  by  the  mining 
company;  they  have  in  the  mine  a  body  of  expert  detectives 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  clues  to  lead  them  to  hidden  ore- 
bodies  which  might  otherwise  go  undiscovered,  and  while  the 
tributer  is  at  work  in  any  given  "  pitch,"  the  mine-owner  feels 
little  fear  of  ore  being  thrown  away  in  the  rubbish,  or  of  '*  waste  " 
being  unnecessarily  sent  to  the  surface.  As  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employed  are  in  these  respects  identical,  the 
former  knows  that  little  or  no  supervision  is  required  on 
his  part  to  prevent  loss  from  either  of  the  two  causes  just 
mentioned.  The  tributer  is  therefore  left  much  more  to  himself 
than  the  man  employed  upon  tutwork.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  so  long  as  the  profit  made  out  of  each  bargain 
is  sui&cient  to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of 
pumping,  ventilating,  and  management,  the  mining  company 
cannot  lose  by  employing  tributera  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  with  these  advantages  the  tribute  system  should  be  vaunted 
to  the  skies  by  many  mining  engineers. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the 
first  place,  the  S3rstem  is  apt  to  promote  duplicity  among  the  men. 
They  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  outwit  the  agent  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  and  will  candidly  confess  that  "  the  whole  art  of 
mining  is  fooling  the  captain.''  The  latter  has  often  been  a 
tributer  himself,  and  is  fully  alive  to  all  the  tricks  which  the 
men  are  likely  to  practise  upon  him,  such  as  conceal*. ng  any 
indication  of  an  approaching  improvement,  in  order  to  get  better 
terms  at  the  next  "  setting."  This  is  not  all ;  it  may  happen  that 
two  ''  pitches "  not  very  far  from  one  another  are  being  worked 
at  very  diiferent  tributes,  one  bargain  being  rich  and  the  other 
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poor.  One  gang  may  be  getting  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
ore  they  raise,  the  others  only  one-tenth ;  the  men  with  the  low 
tribute,  that  is  to  say,  l^he  men  in  whose  working  place  the  ore 
is  abundant,  are  often  ready  enough  for  a  consideration  to  part 
with  some  of  their  stock  to  their  neighbouis,  who  transfer  it 
secretly  to  the  "  pile  "  which  they  are  sending  up  to  the  surface, 
carrying  it  perhaps  from  one  working  place  to  the  other  in  an 
improvised  sack  made  out  of  a  pair  of  trousers.  The  result  is 
that  the  squad  with  the  high  tribute  are  paid  at  a  far  better  rate 
for  some  of  their  ore,  than  the  trouble  of  getting  it  warranted. 
When  the  rates  of  tribute  vary  between  narrow  limits  the  case  is 
different.  For  instance,  the  manager  of  a  zinc  mine  was  lately 
paying  40^.  per  ton  for  blende  as  the  highest  tribute  and  30^.  as 
the  lowest,  which,  with  the  ore  selling  at  ^^5  per  ton,  corresponded 
to  8tf.  and  68,  in  the  pound  respectively ;  there  was  therefore  little 
or  no  temptation  to  transfer  ore  from  one  ''  pitch  "  to  another, 
and  so  defraud  the  company. 

The  training  in  trickery  which  is  inherent  to  this  system  may 
have  its  effect  later  on,  when  the  tributer  is  promoted  to  a  higher 
position;  from  having  been  taught  to  consider  that  cheating 
the  captain  is  perfectly  fair  and  legitimate,  he  may  be  ready  to 
conclude  that  ''  the  whole  art  of  mining  Is  fooling  the  public." 
And  blunting  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  men  is  an  undoubted 
evil. 

Payment  by  tribute  involves  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
value  of  each  gang's  raisings  separately.  In  the  case  of  tin  ore 
the  percentage  of  cassiterite  is  learnt  by  washing  a  sample  upon 
the  vanning  shovel,  and  from  the  result  of  this  assay  the  total 
amount  is  easily  reckoned ;  but  with  lead  and  zinc  each  parcel  is 
dressed  by  itself,  and  the  final  lots  of  clean  galena  or  dean  blende 
are  weighed  separately,  before  being  mixed  and  made  into  heaps 
for  sale  to  the  smelter.  This  multiplication  of  small  operations, 
deanings-up,  and  weighings,  naturally  makes  the  cost  of  dressing 
higher  than  it  would  be  if  all  the  ore  were  treated  alike,  without 
regard  to  the  persons  who  had  raised  it. 

Another  objection  to  the  tribute  system  is  that  the  lessened 
amount  of  supervision  for  commercial  purposes  may  tend  to  a 
lessened  amount  of  supei'vision  for  purposes  of  security;  the 
working  place  is  not  visited  so  often  by  the  agent,  and  he  has  fewer 
opportunities  of  pointing  out  to  the  men  possible  dangers  from 
want  of  timbering  or  other  sources.  The  men  sometimes  court  this 
lack  of  supervision  by  making  access  to  their  ''  pitch  "  difficult,  or, 
at  all  events,  troublesome.  Lastly,  there  is  an  element  of  gambling 
involved  in  the  tribute  system,  which  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to 
cultivate.  The  tributer  is  a  speculator,  who  hopes  by  a  lucky  hit, 
as  comrades  have  done  before,  to  make  a  lot  of  money  in  a 
short  time.  Where  one  succeeds  in  so  doing,  how  many  fail  ? 
According  to  the   report   of    Lord   Kinnaird's   Commission    in 
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1864,*  the  tutworker  at  that  time  was  better  housed  than  the 
tributer ;  the  moral  of  this  is  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  for 
the  working  miner  to  be  in  receipt  of  fairly  constant  regular 
wages  than  to  trust  to  the  chance  of  occasional  runs  of  lack. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  a  mine  from  the  tribute  system  are 
far  leM  marked  when  there  is  a  lode  of  pretty  even  character,  than 
when  the  deposit  is  fitful  and  uncertain  in  its  nature.  Thia 
explains,  to  some  extent,  why  the  tribute  system  occupies  a  less 
important  place  in  Cornwall  now  than  it  did  in  the  first  half  of 
this  oentaiy.  Cornish  mines  at  the  present  day  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  tin  lodes,  in  which  the  cassiterite  is  finely  dis- 
seminated through  a  hard  close-grained  rock.  The  consequence 
is  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  picking  underground,  or  indeed 
at  the  surface ;  the  whole  of  the  stuff  raised  from  the  stopes  has 
to  be  sent  to  the  stamps.  For  deposits  of  this  kind  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  employ  the  tutworker,  who  excavates  the  ground 
at  80  much  per  fathom,  than  the  tributer.  Fifty  years  ago  things 
were  different ;  copper  was  then  the  mainstay  of  Cornwall,  and 
the  chief  ore  was  chalcopjrite.  While  cassiterite  is  a  mineral 
well  adapted  for  dressing  by  water,  chalcopyrite  is  not ;  it  crumbles 
to  dust  very  easily,  and  the  fine  particles  are  liable  to  be  washed 
away  with  the  refuse.  A  large  amount  of  hand-picking  was 
required,  in  order  to  save  as  much  of  the  ore  as  possible  from 
treatment  in  water.  The  care  of  the  tributer  in  the  stopes  of 
copper  mines  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  in  the  old  days, 
and  his  services  were  really  valuable. 

Where  an  old  mine  la  re-worked  after  a  period  of  abandonment^ 
the  tribute  system  often  does  good  service,  especially  if  the  object 
is  to  recover  some  mineral  considered  worthless  in  former  times, 
or  when  branches  of  ore  exist  in  the  sides,  after  the  main  part  of 
the  vein  has  been  removed. 

In  a  like  manner  it  proved  a  valuable  remedy  f  in  the  Eureka 
district  for  evils  which  had  resulted  from  the  plan  of  working 
the  ore  by  day  labourers.  The  ore  occurs  in  bodies  of  irregular 
shape  and  size ;  men  working  by  the  day  had  not  been  careful  to 
get  out  as  much  ore  as  they  might  have  done,  and  others  were 
induced  by  the  tribute  system  to  extract  the  portions  remaining 
behind,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  aitogether.  Besides 
which  it  was  known  that  small  ore-bodies  had  been  passed  over  as 
too  poor  or  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  removing  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  which  were  quite  good  enough  to  afford  a  scope  for  the 
talents  of  a  man  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  ore  he  got  out. 
In    1881    the  men  received    $2*50  for    all    ore    assaying  $30 

•  Heport  of  the  OmmUsioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Qmdition  of 
aU  Mines  in  Great  Britain  to  whid^  the  Provieione  of  tJte  Act  23  <£*  24  VicL 
c  1$!  do  not  apply. 

t  Curtis,  '^The  Silver-lead  Deposits  of  Eureka,  Nevada,"  JUon.  U,S.  Occi, 
Svurveyt  vol.  vii.,  Washington,  1884,  p.  151. 
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per  ton,  and  50  per  cent,  of  all  that  it  assayed  above  $30.  Thus 
an  ore  worth  ^(65  per  ton  brought  to  the  tributer  $2*50  + 
^17*50,  or  $20.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  services  of  the 
tributer  are  often  requisitioned  with  good  results  to  the  mine ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  has  been  extracted 
by  some  other  method  of  payment,  and  when  more  judgment  and 
care  are  required  to  ferret  out  and  take  away  partly  hidden 
treasures  distributed  here  and  there  in  the  workings. 

Under  the  old  Cornish  system  of  tribute,  the  partners  are  all 
working  men;  who  are  all  employed  in  the  particular  ^*  pitch  " 
assigned  to  them ;  but  in  Colorado  one  meets  with  a  modification 
of  the  method,  in  which  the  actual  miner  avails  himself  of  outside 
aid,  and  may  or  may  not  employ  labourers  who  have  no  interest 
in  the  adventure.  A  party  of  miners  who  have  confidence  in  the 
future  resources  of  some  part  of  a  mine,  take  it  upon  lease  and 
obtain  the  assistance  of  shopkeepers  or  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  order  to  buy  tools,  explosives,  and  materials,  and  to 
have  means  of  living  during  the  unproductive  stage  of  the  under- 
taking. If  the  hopes  of  the  miners  are  realised,  the  sleeping 
partners  receive  a  share  of  the  profits ;  if  the  speculation  turns 
out  badly,  the  miners  have  had  a  bare  subsistence,  and  the 
petty  capitalists  lose  their  money.  This  system  has  the  advantage 
that  it  enables  a  certain  amount  of  deaid  work  to  be  combined 
with  the  extraction  of  ore.  Under  the  Cornish  S3r8tem  working 
men  will  not  drive  levels  and  sink  shafts  in  unproductive  ground ; 
because,  however  high  the  tribute  may  be,  they  receive  nothing  so 
long  as  they  raise  no  ore,  and  they  cannot  afford,  on  their  own 
resources,  to  spend  weeks  and  months  in  making  the  preliminary 
openings,  which  may  be  required  before  some  given  block  of 
ground  is  made  ready  to  yield  up  its  suppa^ed  riches.  A 
little  outside  capital  tides  the  workers  over  their  difficulty,  and 
gives  them  a  chance  of  making  money  by  the  exercise  of  their 
brains  as  well  as  by  the  expenditure  of  their  muscular  strength. 
The  question  will  be  asked  :  How  does  the  small  capitalist  guard 
himself  against  the  liak  of  having  to  provide  for  the  living  of 
some  lazy  miners,  who,  hidden  below  ground,  are  merely  making 
a  pretence  of  working  ?  In  the  first  place,  he  may  take  a  pre- 
caution, often  omitted  by  the  large  capitalist,  of  associating 
himself  only  with  men  whom  he  knows  and  can  trusty  and 
secondly,  as  he  is  frequently  a  bit  of  a  miner  himself,  he  visits 
the  mine  from  time  to  time,  and  watches  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

The  mine-owner  favours  this  system,  and  even  becomes  a 
partner  himself,  because  he  gets  some  of  his  dead  work  done 
without  any  risk  to  his  pocket.  In  the  case  of  mines  drained  by 
adit-levels  and  swept  through  by  natural  draughts,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  in  Colorado,  the  mine-owner  is  put  to  no  cost  whatever 
for  pumping  or  ventilation,  and  therefore  he  loses  no  money  even  if 
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the  "Jease'*  turns  out  a  failure,  whereas  he  is  bound  to  be  a 
gainer  if  any  ore  is  met  with. 

The  following  are  two  actual  examples  which    explain  the 
system  very  clearly  : — 

COLOBADO   LeA&E. 

ProfitahU  Lease  to  both  Company  and  Leaeee,     Company  or  Owner 

having  f  interest^  and  Leaaee  \  interest. 


LBA8E  ACOOUNT. 

Dr. 

0. 

$c 

$    a 

Nov. 

3a  To  Lessee's  wages       ....          72.00 

„  Other  wages   . 

407.00 

„  Supplies,  powder,  &c. 

19.25 

tf  151  ore  sackH  . 

3a  20 

„  Hoisting,  training.  &C.    . 

99.55 

„  Biacksmithinur 

12.40 

,.  Hauling  ore  to  mill 

26.70 

By  Proceeds  ot  ore 

2238.95 

Tu  Royalty  . 

1 119.40 

Dec. 

30.    „  liessee's  wages 
„  Other  wages  . 
„  Powder,  fuse,  kc 
„  100  ore  sacks  . 
„  Hoisting,  training.  &c. 
„  Blacksmithing 
,,  Haaline  ore  to  mill 
By  Proceeds  of  ores    . 

78.00 

573.10 

27.05 

2a  00 

131.45 
17.25 

36.00 

3471.75 

To  Royalty  .... 

• 

I73S.?5 

4405.20 

5710.70 

Net  profit  on  lease 

I 

>        ■ 

1305.50 

$S7ia7o         $57ia70 


Lessee  received : 

Wages  for  his  labour 

i  of  profits 

i5aoo 
326.40 

476.40 

3834.35 
1399.95 

Company  or  owner  received : 

Royalty 

£  of  profits 

•      2855.25 
979. 10 

Cost  of  work  exclnsive  of  lessee's  labour 

Total 

$57ia7o 
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Colorado  Lease. 

UnproJUahle  Lease  to  Leasee,     Ovoner  \  Interest^  and  Lessee 

\  Interest, 


LEASE  ACCOUNT. 

Dr, 

Or. 

%   c. 

$    0. 

Sept.  3a  To  Lessee's  wages       •        •       .       •        117.00 

,,  Other  wages  . 

44230 

„  Powder,  fuse,  &o.   . 

;   m 

„  Hoisting  and  training    . 

„  Haolinff  ore  to  mill 
By  Proceeds  of  ore      . 

26.95 

1321.60 

To  Royalty  .... 

660.80 

Oct  31.    „  Lessee's  wages 

117.00 

„  Other  wages  . 

483.90 

„  Powder,  f  ase,  &c.    . 

25.  IS 

„  Hoisting  and  training 

66.95 

„  Hauling  ore  to  mill 

16.65 

„   100  ore  sacks  . 

17.35 

By  Proceeds  of  ore 

107a  20 

To  Royalty  .... 

535.10 

N'ov.  30.   „  Lessee's  wages 

122.20 

,,  Other  wages  . 

314.30 

„  Powder,  fuse,  &c.   . 

44.50 

„  Hoisting  and  trainirg    , 

67.  bo 

„  Hauling  ore  to  mill 

9.20 

By  Proceeds  of  ore 

1322.60 

To  Royally  . 

661.30 

3846.60 

3714.40 

Loss  on  leare       •        •        •        •       « 

> 

132.20 

3846.60 

3846.60 

Thus  the  lessee  received  : 

His  wages  for  working  amounting  to 

356.20 

Less  hfdf  loss  on  lease 

66.10 

Leaving  him  for  his  work        •        • 

29a  10 

The  Company  received : 

Royalty  amounting  to      •        .        .        • 

1857.20 

Less  half  loss  on  lease     .... 

66.10 

Net  profit  by  the  Company 

$1791.10 

The  men  who  are  excavating  slate  rock  (roe^-m^n),  and 
those  who  are  subdividing  it  into  merchantable  slates  (qua/rry- 
fn«n),  in  the  Festiniog  district,  are  paid  by  a  method  whieh 
in  principle  resembles  the  tribute  system.  The  earnings  of 
the  men  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  stock  of  merchantable 
slate  which  they  obtain  from  their  working  place  or  "  bargain." 
At  the  end  of  the  mouth  the  stock  of  each  partnership  is  counted. 
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and  the  men  are  credited  with  the  value  of  their  make  aocordmg 
to  a  fixed  tariff.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
men  had  made  fourteen  hundred  slates  of  the  size  24"  x  14",  at 
3  7«.  6d,  per  thousand ;  for  this  their  account  would  be  crated 
with  j£i  1S9.  6d,y  and  so  on  with  each  size.  On  looking  down 
an  account, it  will  often  be  found  that  the  men  have  made  ''best " 
slatfs  of  twenty  different  merchantable  sizes,  to  say  nothing  of 
several  kinds  of  ''  seconds.''  The  total  of  these  various  items  is  a 
first  basis  of  the  amount  due  to  the  partnership ;  but  as  the 
*'  rock  "  varies  in  quality  in  the  different  working  places,  owing  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  joints,  the  interference  of  quartz  veins, 
or  alterations  of  texture,  the  result  of  a  given  amount  of 
labour  must  necessarily  vary  also.  In  good  rock  the  men  will 
make  a  large  quantity  of  "  best "  slates  of  large  sizes ;  elsewhere, 
though  working  equtdly  hard  and  excavating  quite  as  many  cubic 
feet,  they  will  be  able  to  make  only  slatas  of  small  sizes,  or 
**  seconds  "  in  the  place  of  '*  bests."  Tl  e  companies  find  the 
simplest  method  of  adjusting  these  differences  is  to  pay  a  premium 
or  allowance,  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  rock  in  each 
"  bargain,"  and  determined  at  the  ''  letting,"  t.e.,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  contract.  A  **  bargain  "  may  be  let  for  a  month  or  for 
several  months.  The  premium  is  called  ''  poundage." 
Thus  to  take  an  actual  case : 

Valne  of  the  slate  produced,  at  tariff  prices    •       • 
Poandage  ics. 


£ 

«. 

dL 

16 

19 

I 

8 

9 

6 

Total    .        .     £2$      8    7 

The  ^'  poundage  "  of  100.  means  a  premium  of  1 00.  in  the  pound; 
for  every  pound's  worth  of  slate  at  tariff  prices,  the  workmen 
receive  an  additional  half-sovereign;  in  other  words,  the  value 
of  the  total  make  is  reckoned  at  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
tariff  prices.  If  the  bargain  is  a  good  one,  the  poundage  will  be 
low ;  if  the  rock  deteriorates  in  quality,  the  poundage  will  have 
to  be  raised  at  the  next  letting. 

Another  example  will  make  this  plainer : 

£    «.    <?- 

Value  of  the  slates  prodaced,  at  tariff  prices  •        •         9    19    i 

Poandage  32«.  6d.     .  .        .        .        .        •        16      3    6 

Total    .        .     ;f  26      2    7 

These  two  amounts,  ^£2^  Ss.  'jd,  and  £26  28,  jd.,  are  the 
gross  earnings,  in  each  case,  of  four  men  for  a  month,  and  are 
subject  to  deductions  for  materials  supplied. 

In  the  former  case  the  deductions  were :  explosives,  68.  6d., 
fuse,  18.,  candles,  4^.,  smith,  59.  iid.,  or  17^.  ^d,  in  all,  leaving  a 
balance  of  j£24  ii«.  zd,  which  was  handed  to  the  men.     In  ihib 
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bargain  there  were  three  partners,  who  employed  a  labourer,  and 
woriced  twenty-four  days.  The  company  leaves  the  division  of 
the  money  to  the  men  themselves,  but  keeps  an  account  so  as  to 
know  precisely  what  the  earnings  are.  The  recognised  wages 
of  a  labourer  at  Festiniog  were  4^.  2d.  a  day,  so  the  labourer  was 
paid  ;^5,  «.«.,  twenty-four  times  4a.  2d.  There  remained,  there- 
fore, a  net  balance  of  j£ig  118.  2d.  to  be  divided  among  three 
men.  According  to  the  time-book,  these  men  worked  70^  days 
between  them,  and  therefore  their  average  wages  were  59.  6d. 
per  man  per  day. 

In  the  other  case  the  account  stood  thus : 


£ 

f. 

2 

13 

d. 

Gross  earnings 

... 

• 

26 

1 

• 

I 

7 

8 
II 

Deductions. 

Powder         .... 
Blasting  gelatine  • 
Detonators    .... 

Fuse 

Candles         .... 
Smith 

^  j  ..  i 

d. 

10 
6 
6 
0 

4 
6 

I  < 
t  1 

Net  balance 

... 

24 

8 

Here  there  were  four  partners  and  no  labourer;  they  made 
94  days  between  them,  or  at  the  rate  of  59.  2d.  per  man  per 
day.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  very  great  difference  in  the  rock, 
the  poundage  was  so  fixed  beforehand  as  to  enable  each  set  of 
men  to  earn  very  nearly  the  same  wage  per  day. 

At  Festiniog  the  partnership  commonly  consists  of  four  per- 
sons :  two  working  below  ground,  and  engaged  in  getting  the  slate- 
rock,  and  two  working  above  ground  in  the  mills,  engaged  in 
making  the  blocks  into  merchantable  slates  The  reason  for  this 
arrangement  is  the  fact  that  the  yield  of  slate  from  any  given 
block  depends  very  largely  on  the  skill  of  the  dressers,  and  if  the 
splitting  and  making  of  the  slates  were  confided  to  men  paid  by 
the  day,  these  would  have  no  interest  in  doing  their  best  with 
the  material  delivered  to  them.  Now  the  men  working  below 
ground  can  rely  upon  their  own  partners  to  work  up  the  blocks 
into  slates  with  the  least  possible  loss;  the  case  is  a  totally 
different  one  from  dressing  a  metallic  ore.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  is  being  quarried,  the  payment  by 
a  varying  **  poundage  **  is  free  from  some  of  the  objections  which 
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are  inseparable  from  the  **  tribute  '*  system  at  ore  mines.  At  the 
latter  the  change  in  the  value  of  a  lode  may  be  so  sudden,  that  a 
single  blast  will  convert  a  "  pitch  "  originally  "  set "  at  a  tribute 
of  two-thirds,  into  one  which  could  be  worked  profitably  by  the 
men  at  one-twentieth.  If  such  a  change  takes  place  some  time 
before  the  end  of  the  contract,  the  men  raise  far  more  ore  than 
was  thought  possible  when  the  bargain  was  arranged,  and  make 
what  is  known  to  Comishmen  as  a  "start "  or  '^  atart,"  in  other 
words  ''a  big  haul."  Gases  are  known  in  which  a  parly  of 
tributers  have  earned  as  much  aa  ;i^ioo  each  in  a  month,  instead 
of  the  expected  j£4  or  j£^.  The  possibility  of  such  good  foitane 
naturally  encourages  the  miner  to  take  the  risks  incident  to  work- 
ing  upon  tribute,  and  at  the  same  time  prompts  him  to  deceive 
his  superiors  if  he  can.  With  slate,  the  "  rockman "  may  be 
favoured  by  unexpected  joints,  and  he  may  be  able  to  earn  twice 
as  much  as  was  expected  when  he  entered  into  his  contract,  but 
he  does  not  get  twenty  times  as  much,  nor  is  he  liable  to  find  his 
**  bargain ''  so  suddenly  become  poor  or  absolutely  worthless  as 
may  happen  with  a  copper  lode  in  Cornwall.  There  are  aLo 
fewer  opportunities  of  hiding  coming  improvements  f rcNn  the  eyes 
of  the  agents.  The  result  is  that  there  are  fewer  attempts  at 
concealment,  and  consequently  there  is  less  chance  of  the  monl 
feeling  being  blunted ;  sudden  great  variations  in  the  earnings  are 
lure,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  payment  by  results  seems 
very  satisfactory. 

As  a  final  instance  of  the  payment  of  wages,  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  piecework  combined  with  premiimis  for  good  conduct. 
This  system  was  introduced  at  the  large  stone  quarries  of 
Quenast  in  Belgium  *  in  order  to  make  the  men  stick  to  their 
work  during  the  regular  hours,  and  not  absent  themselves  on  the 
pretext  that,  as  they  were  paid  by  results,  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased.  The  company  instituted  a  higher  rate  of  wages  aod 
prices  applicable  only  to  men  who  did  not  leave  the  quarry 
during  working  hours  without  permission.  The  men  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  get  the  higher  tariflf, 
the  public-houses  were  less  frequented,  the  average  earnings 
increased,  and  the  company  had  more  work  done. 

*  **  Continental  Notes,"  reporting  commnnication  by  Urban  to  Brussels 
Section  of  the  Li6ge  Engineers,     CoU,  Ouard,,  vol.  Ixiil.  1892,  p.  844. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 

Ownership— Taxation — Working  regalations  ;  Metalliferous  Mines  Regula- 
tions Acts,  1872,  1875,  ^^^  ^^9'  1  ^^  Mines  Regulation  Act,  ibSy  ; 
Alkali  Acts — Boiler  Explosions  Acts— Brine  Pumping  (Compensation 
for  Subsidence)  Act— Elementary  Education  Acts — Employers* 
Liability  Act— Explosives  Act ;  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts — Quarry 
Fencing  Act  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act—  Stannaries  Act,  1887 — 
Truck  Acts. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  call  the  student's  attention  to  the 
principal  laws  afiecting  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries  in  the 
British  Isles. 
The  subject  may  be  taken  under  the  following  heads : 

X.  Ownership. 

2.  Taxation. 

3.  Working  regulations. 

4.  Sundry  special  statutes. 

I.  Ownership. — In  the  United  Kingdom  the  person  owning 
the  surface  is  primd  facie  entitled  to  all  the  minerals  under- 
neath, excepting  in  the  case  of  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
belong  to  the  Crown.  The  Crown,  however,  does  not  claim  gold 
and  silver  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  baser  metals.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  Crown  receives  a  royalty  for  the  gold  extracted 
from  auriferous  quartz  raised  upon  private  property  in  Wales, 
but  gets  nothing  whatever  for  the  silver  contained  in  argenti- 
ferous galena. 

The  ownership  of  the  minerals  can  be,  and  often  is,  severed 
from  that  of  the  surface,  the  latter  being  sold  whilst  the  mineral 
rights  are  reserved  by  the  original  owner.  Minerals  lying  under 
ihe  surface  between  high  and  low  water  mark  are  claimed  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  while  everything  under  the  sea  and  beyond  low 
water  mark  is  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  in  the  British  Isles,*  the  proprietor  of 
the  minerals  does  not  work  them  himself,  but  concedes  the  right 

*  Iinal  Beport  of  the  Boytd  Commission  apvointed  to  Inquire  into  ike 
Mubjed  of  Mining  SoyuUies,  London,  1893.  This  Report  contains  much 
information  also  about  the  Mining  systims  of  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
countries. 
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to  another  person  in  return  for  an  annual  rent  and  a  roj^ltj. 
Usually  a  cartain  minimum  rent  is  fixed,  which  has  to  he  pud 
even  if  no  mineral  is  being  raised,  but  this  rent  nserges  in  the 
royalties ;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  paid  as  royalty  is  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  rent,  or,  if  sufficient,  covera  it  entirely. 
The  royalty  may  be : 

(a)  A  fixed  sum  per  acre  worked. 
{h)  A  fixed  sum  per  ton  raised. 

(ej  A  fixed  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  mineral  raised. 
(a)  A  varjing  proportion  of  the  valiie  of  the  mineral  sold,  re^^nlated 
by  a  slidiDg  scale. 

The  first  principle  is '  more  especially  adopted  in  the  case  of 
coal ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  is  common  in  the 
case  of  stratified  ironstone.  In  the  Cleveland  district,  the  royalty 
is  6d.  per  ton  on  an  average,  and  the  leases  extend  for  42 
years. 

Mineral  veins  are  generally  worked  upon  the  third  system; 
royalties  vary  from  one-tenth  downwards,  though  this  amount  is 
quite  exceptional.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lessee  to  pay  one- 
eighteenth  or  one-twenty-fourth  as  royalty,  and  if  a  mine  is 
struggling  against  low  prices  of  meted,  the  ''lord"  is  often 
induct  to  abate  his  legal  claims  very  considerably,  or  even  to 
agree  to  forego  all  payments  until  trade  revives.  The  royalty  is 
calculated  upon  the  ore  made  ready  for  the  market.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  the  reports  of  Dolcoath  mine  in  Cornwall  we 
read: 

By  tin  ore,  257  tons  19  cwt.  I  qr.  7 lbs         •    ;£'i9i$96    13    6 
Deduct  Q.  Ih  Basset,  £sq.,  daes  i-20th.      •  979    16    8 

jf  18,616    16  10 

Leases  in  Cornwall  are  usually  granted  for  21  years.  The 
lessor  stipulates  that  a  certain  number  of  men  shall  be  kept  con- 
stantly at  work.  Ground  for  tipping  rubbish  has  to  be  paid  for, 
and  sometimes  at  extravagant  rates.  When  a  lease  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  a  new  one  is  usually  granted  upon  terms  at  least  as 
favourable  as  those  of  the  old  ones;  but  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  the  '^  lord  "  has  required  a  heavy  premium  before  he  would 
grant  a  new  lease. 

The  haematite  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Cumberland 
and  North  Lancashire  is  usually  leased  upon  a  sliding  scale, 
which  increases  the  proportion  paid  as  royalty  when  the  price  of 
ore  goes  up.  Thus  if  iron  ore  is  selling  under  9s.  per  ton  the 
lessor  receives  lod.  per  ton  as  royalty,  t.s.,  exactly  one-tenth  if 
the  price  is  8s.  4d.  Supposing  the  value  of  the  ore  to  rise  to  14s. 
per  ton,  the  lessee  would  have  to  pay  2s.  or  one-seventh.  With 
intermediate  prices  the  fraction  might  be  one-eighth  or  one  ninth. 
The  leases  are  for  2 1  years. 
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Many  centuries  ago  the  Crown  claimed  the  right  to  all 
niinenvls,  and,  in  order  to  promote  mining,  privileges  were 
granted  to  peisons  who  would  endeavour  to  discover  and  work 
mines ;  from  these  privileges  and  from  old  usages  have  resulted 
special  mining  rights  peculiar  to  certain  districts.  Those  per- 
taining to  Derbyshire  have  now  been  definitely  fixed  by  two 
special  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  High  Peak  Mining  Customs  and 
Mineral  Courts  Act,  185 1  (14&15  Vict.  c.  94)  and  the  Derby- 
shire Mining  Customs  and  Mineral  Courts  Act,  1852  (15  <k  16 
Yict.  c.  43).  Again,  Xhere  are  two  special  statutes  (i  &  2  Vict.  c. 
43  and  24  <Se  25  Vict.  c.  40)  which  regulate  the  opening  and 
working  of  mines  and  quarries  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  the 
^*  free  miners  "  have  certain  peculiar  rights. 

These  Acts  are  merely  of  local  importance,  but  they  are  of 
interest  as  preserving  old  customs. 

2.  Taxation. — Mining  companies  have  to  bear  their  share  of 
Imperial  taxes  and  local  rates.*  By  '^  The  Rating  Act,  1874" 
(37  <&  38  Vict,  a  54)  tin,  lead,  and  copper  mines  are  assessed  on 
the  amount  of  dues  payable,  and  in  some  districts  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  rates  may  be  paid  by  the  mines,  an  arrangement 
which  is  not  unfair,  if  they  are  the  cause  of  heavy  burdens  being 
thrown  upon  the  community. 

3.  Working  Begulations. — ^We  now  come  to  the  third  division 
of  this  chapter,  viz.,  the  statutory  regulations  which  are  in  force 
for  the  safe  working  of  mines. 

Special  legislation  for  promoting  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  miner  is  a  growth  of  the  last  half -century.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  there  were  absolutely  no  regulations  in  days  gone  by ; 
there  were  rules  which  had  grown  up  in  some  places,  from  customs 
and  privileges  so  carefully  preserved  that  they  had  become  laws, 
but  these  related  mainly  to  the  acquisition  and  preservation  of 
mining  property,  and  only  incidentally  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

In  order  to  make  the  state  of  our  laws  dear,  and  especially  to 
those  who  may  be  accustomed  to  Continental  regulations,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  once  more  that  the  sources  from  which  we 
obtain  minerals  are  of  three  kinds : 

a.  Open  works,  that  is  to  say  workings  open  to  the  eky. 

h.  Mines,  that  is  to  say  workings  carried  on  underground  by 
artificial  light. 

e.  Boreholes,  or  old  flooded  mines,  from  which  brine  is 
pumped. 

As  was  said  in  Chapter  I.,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  excavation 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  which  settles,  in  this  country, 
whether  a  given  working  is  a  mine  or  not.    Consequently  it  must 

*  Goal,  Ironstone,  and  othei  Mines  (liating).  Parliamentary  Paper  No. 
405,  Session  1890.    Price  24^. 
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be  understood  that  the  purel j  mining  Acts  iii  no  way  affect  ope& 
workings,  save  such  as  may  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  true  mine. 
The  actual  mining  statutes  now  in  force  are  as  foliowSy  in 
chronological  order : 

The  Metalliferous  Mines  Hegulation  Act,  1872  (35  &  36  Vict 

c  77)- 

The  Metalliferous  Mines  Hegulation  Act,  1S75   (3^  ^  39  ^'^^ 

c.  39)- 

The  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder  Act),  1882  (45  Yict.  c.  3). 

The  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887  (50  <fe  51  Vict.  c.  5S). 

The  Metalliferous  Mines  (Isle  of  Man)  Act,  1891    (54  «fe  55 

Vict.  c.  47). 

The  first  of  these  Acts  was  passed  after  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commi£«ion  appointed  in  1 860  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  mines 
which  were  then  not  under  inspection,  and  it  was  made  to  embrace 
every  mine  to  which  the  sister  Act,  the  Goal  Mines  Act  of 
1872,  did  not  apply.    Therefore  every  mine  in  the  kingdom  is 
under  inspection  :  either  it  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  1887,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  1872  statute, 
or  it  is  under  the  Metalliferous  Act  of  1872.    The  former  Act 
applies  to  mines  of  coal,  stratified  ironstone,  shale,  and  fire-day, 
and  therefore  the  latter  takes  cognizance  of  everything  else.     The 
titles  of  the  two  Acts  are  misleading.     Three  times  as  much  iron 
ore  is  obtained  from  mines  under  the  Coal  Act  as  from  mines 
under  the  Metalliferous  Act,  and  the  largest  mine  under  the 
latter  does  not  produce  metallic  ores.    Soon  after  the  parsing  of 
the  Metalliferous  Act,  the  owners  of  an  underground  slate  quairy 
in  North  Wales  refused  to  have  their  workings  treated  as  minesL 
They  asserted  with  some  plausibility  that  the  Statute  was  the 
^  MetaUiferoua  Mines  Act,''  and  that  their  workings  had  invariably 
been  known  as  '^  quarries,"  and  never  as  '*  mines."    The  matter 
had  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  there 
it  was  speedily  decided  that,  in  spite  of  popular  phraseology,  the 
Festiniog  underground  quarries  were  legally  "mines,"  and,  as 
such,  subject  to  inspection,  quite  as  much  as  the  Cornish  tin  mine, 
the  Cumberland  iron  mine,  or  the  Derbyshire  lead  mine. 

I  will  now  proceed  very  briefly  to  pass  in  review  the  most 
salient  points  of  these  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  beginning  with  the 
simpler,  and  incidentally  point  out  the  slight  modifications  intro- 
duced by  the  other  three  statutes  mentioned  in  my  list. 

The  Metalliferous  Act  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  deals  with  employment  of  women,  girls,  and  boys.  No 
females  can  work  below  ground,  nor  can  any  boy  under  1 2  years 
of  age.  Boys  under  16  cannot  be  employed  more  than  54  hours 
in  any  one  week,  or  more  than  10  hours  in  aoy  one  day. 

The  person  in  charge  of  machinery  for  raising  and  lowering 
men  must  be  a  male  of  at  least  18  years  of  sge. 
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Wages  must  not  be  paid  in  public- houses. 

An  Annual  Return  has  to  be  sent  every  year  to  the  Inspector 
of  Mines  of  the  district,  specifying  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, and  the  output  of  mineral.  U'nder  the  1872  Act,  the 
mine-owner  was  not  obliged  to  furnish  this  return  for  any  given 
year  until  ist  August  following.  This  delay  in  the  despatch  of 
the  return  was  manifestly  absurd,  for  the  statistics  based  upon 
them  could  not  be  published  until  they  had  lost  much  of  their 
interest;  the  fault  in  the  1872  Act  was  corrected  by  the  short 
amending  Act  of  1875,  which  changed  the  date  from  the  ist 
August  to  the  ist  February  every  year. 

The  owner*  or  agent  has  to  send  to  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of 
the  district  notice  of  every  fatal  accident,  of  every  accident  causing 
serious  personal  injury,  and  of  every  accident,  no  matter  how  trifling, 
Ciiusing  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  explosion  of  gas,  powder, 
or  of  any  steam-boiler.  The  word  "  serious  "  gave  a  little  trouble 
at  first.  Some  agents  were  inclined  to  interpret  it  as  meaning 
*'  likely  to  prove  fatal,"  and  did  not  report  broken  arms  and  legs, 
because  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  man  would 
recover.  Nowadays,  when  the  period  of  disablement  is  likely  to 
exceed  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  accident  is  usually  notified. 

l^otice  of  opening,  discontinuance,  recommencement  or  aban- 
donment, has  to  be  sent  within  two  months. 

The  section  which  follows  (sec.  1 3)  is  one  which  was  very  much 
wanted,  and  which  is  still  often  called  into  requisition.  It  is  the 
portion  of  the  Act  which  provides  for  the  secure  fencing  of  shafts 
and  side  entrances  of  mines  which  are  no  longer  at  work.  In 
working  mineral  veins,  the  "  old  men  "  sank  their  shafts  as  close 
to  one  another  as  they  still  do  in  mining  ozokerite  at  Boryslaw, 
ancl  the  surface  of  open  and  uninclosed  land  was  often  riddled 
will)  holes  like  a  sieve.  If  the  tops  of  these  shafts  were  in  hard 
rock  or  were  lined  with  stone,  they  remained  open,  and  were  a 
source  of  danger  by  day  and  by  night,  for  many  were  close  to 
roads  or  foot-paths,  and,  when  partly  or  entirely  concealed  by 
brambles  or  bushes,  they  formed  veritable  man-traps.  In  other 
cases  the  timber  lining  at  the  top  had  decayed  and  the  ground 
had  run  in,  leaving  a  huge  jrawning  crater,  10  or  20  yards  across, 
leading  to  a  pit  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  It  is  true  that  a  visible 
danger  of  this  kind  was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
and  could  be  avoided  by  daylight,  but  strangers  were  exposed 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  peril.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
state  of  some  of  the  open  commons  in  Cornwall  and  Flintshire  was 
simply  scandalous ;  and  even  now  there  are  often  good  grounds 
for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  fences  become  defective 
from  having  been  constructed  originally  in  too  fiimsy  a  manner,  or 

*  The  word  ''owner "has  a  special  interpretation  under  the  statute 
and  refers  to  the  lessee  or  company  working  the  mine,  and  not  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  or  mineral  rights. 

2  T 
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from  the  miBchieyous  pranks  of  paasers-bj.  OocasioDaUyy  too,  an  an- 
known  shaft  comes  to  light  from  the  decay  of  the  platform  of 
planks  which  had  been  put  over  it  and  covered  with  earth  wh^ 
the  mine  was  abandoned.  If  treated  in  this  way  tho  top  soon 
becomes  grown  over  with  grass,  and  recollection  of  the  shaft 
gradually  fades  away.  These  timber  ''  sollars,"  as  they  ore  called, 
eliould  never  be  put  in  unless  there  is  also  a  secure  f  enoe.  Many 
narrow  escapee  have  occurred  in  Cornwall  from  the  giving  way 
of  soch  coverings,  where  the  presence  of  a  shaft  was  quite  un- 
suspected. 

Abandoned  mines  are  not  only  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
general  public  by  creating  pitfalls,  but  they  may  also  threaten 
the  workers  in  the  vicinity  by  holding  accumulations  of  water 
or  ffas,  liable  to  be  tapped  unexpectedly  if  the  boundaries 
of  the  old  workings  are  not  known.  To  guard  against  such 
possibilities,  the  owner,  who  is  bound  to  keep  an  accurate  plan 
and  section  of  his  mine. during  the  progress  of  the  workings, 
is  further  obliged  to  deliver  up  a  copy  when  he  abandons  them ; 
these  plans  are  filed  at  the  Home  OMoe,  and  can  be  consulted  if 
necessity  arises.  They  serve  also  to  show  new-comers,  who  pro- 
pose to  reopen  an  old  mine,  what  work  has  been  done  by  their 
predecessors. 

The  next  section  of  the  Act  relates  to  the  Inspectors  of  Mines, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  The  Inspector  may  not  practLse  as  a  mining 
engineer,  manager,  agent  or  valuer  of  mines.  In  addition  to 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Inspector  has  the  right  to 
complain  of  any  thing  or  practice  in  the  mine  which  is 
dangerous,  or  defective,  or,  in  his  opinion,  threatens  or  tends  to 
the  bodily  injuiy  of  the  persons  employed.  In  order  to  prevent 
an  unreasonable  Inspector  from  pushing  matters  too  far,  the 
owner  and  agent  are  duly  safeguarded.  They  can  object  to  the 
Inspector's  notice  about  these  alleged  defects  and  have  the  matter 
referred  to  arbitration. 

Each  Inspector  has  to  make  an  Annual  Beport,  which  is  laid 
before  Parliament  and  afteiwards  published  as  a  Blue-book. 

This  is  a  convenient  place  for  explaining  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  inspection,  into  thirteen 
districts,  each  under  a  Chief  Inspector,  who,  as  a  rule,  has  from 
one  to  three  assistants. 

The  following  separate  publications  are  issued  annually  by  the 
Home  Office : 

Beport  by  each  Inspector  for  his  district 
Statistical  Summaries  showing  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, the  deaths  from  accidents,  and   the  quantity  of 
mineral  raised,  together  with  the  corresponding  figures 
for  previous  years. 
List  of  all  the  Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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List  of  Record  Plans  depopited  at  the  Home  OfHoe. 
Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  last  section  of  Part  I.  of  the  Act  refers  to  the  duties  of 
the  coroner,  who  cannot  conclude  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a 
person  killed  by  a  mine  accident,  unless  due  notice  has  been  given 
to  the  Inspector  of  the  district.  As  a  rule  the  Inspector  attends 
the  inquest,  and  can  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  coroner  in 
eliciting  evidence,  for  he  will  have  seen  the  place  where  the 
accident  took  place,  and  will  know  whether  it  is  likely  that  it 
has  been  caused  by  pure  ill-luck  or  through  neglect  of  proper 
precautions. 

Part  II.  of  the  Act  contains  the  General  Rules,  and  sets  forth 
the  mode  of  establishing  Special  Rules. 

The  General  Rules  are  a  series  of  nineteen  regulations  which 
have  to  be  observed  in  every  mine. 

Ventilation. — Rule  i  relates  to  ventilation.  It  prescribes  that  an 
adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced,  so  that 
the  various  parts  of  the  mine  shall  be  in  a  fit  state  for  working 
and  passing  therein.  No  standard  of  ventilation  is  laid*  down, 
nothing  is  said  about  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  minute  that 
have  to  be  supplied,  nor  as  to  any  given  percentage  of  noxious 
gas  rendering  the  ventilation  "  inadequate. 

Explosives  and  Blasting, — Rule  2  defines  how  explosives  are  to 
be  taken  into  the  mine,  and  lays  down  the  precautions  which 
have  to  be  observed  while  they  are  being  used.  Storage  under- 
ground is  forbidden ;  the  mine  should  have  a  proper  magazine 
above  ground,  from  which  explosives  should  be  dealt  out  daily  to 
the  miners  in  small  lots  as  required.  In  order  to  save  trouble  in 
keeping  the  account  of  the  small  daily  doles,  a  subsidiary  magazine 
is  sometimes  kept  up,  in  which  each  gang  of  men  has  a  locker.  A 
proper  attendant  then  serves  out  explosives  every  day  from  the 
lockers,  without  weighing  the  quantities. 

The  explosives  must  be  taken  into  the  mine  in  a  case  or 
canister  which  must  not  contain  more  than  four  pounds. 

Iron  and  steel  needles  or  prickers  are  prohibited,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  power  to  exempt  mines  from  this 
restriction  if  he  thinks  fit.  Exemptions  of  this  kind  have  been 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire.  Iron  and  steel 
tamping  bars  may  not  be  used  for  ramming  in  the  wadding  or 
the  first  part  of  the  tamping.  It  is  lastly  illegal  to  pick  out  or 
bore  out  the  tamping  of  a  charge  of  powder  which  has  missed 
fire. 

By  the  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act,  1882,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  power  to  relax  the  restrictions  concerning  explosives. 
This  Act  was  passed  for  the  convenience  of  workers  in  slate  mines, 
who  occasionally  have  to  fire  large  blasts  of  8,  10  or  12  pounds 
of  powder,  in  order  to  sever  a  large  block  of  slate  which  has  not 
been  oompletely  released  by  the  original  shot.    The  powder  is 
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sometimes  required  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  wato-  mi^^ht 
fill  up  the  ci*ack  by  the  time  the  man  had  made  the  journey  to 
and  from  the  surface  for  a  supply.  Many  agents  of  slate  niuie» 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  safer  to  carry  powder  into  the  mine  in 
the  25-pound  kegs  coming  direct  from  the  maDufacturer  than  in 
the  ordinary  4- pound  canisters.  Where  exemptions  hnve  been 
granted  under  this  Act,  the  dangers  incident  to  storing  these 
kegs  of  powder  and  opening  them  by  candle-light  are  reduced  as 
far  as  possible  by  stringent  special  rules. 

Inclined  Planes  and  Horse  Roads. — Rules  3,  4,  and  5  relate  to 
signals  and  refuge  places  on  inclined  planes  or  horse  roadxi. 

Shafts. — In  Rules  6,  7,  and  8  are  very  important  regulations 
concerning  shafts.  The  sides  have  to  be  made  secure,  and  the  top 
of  the  shaft  and  all  entrances  to  it  have  to  be  fenced. 

Descent  and  Ascent, — The  next  seven  rules  relate  to  the  descent 
into  mines  and  ascent  therefrom,  whether  by  ladders  or  machinery. 

If  ladders  are  used,  the  ladderway  must  be  partitioned  off  from 
the  winding  compartment.  The  object  of  such  a  partition  is  not 
only  to  prevent  men  from  falling  into  the  winding  compartment, 
but  also  to  protect  them  from  stones,  which  might  drop  from 
the  bucket  or  skip  during  hoisting  operations.  Vertical  and 
overhanging  ladders  are  forbidden,  and  substantial  platforms 
are  required  at  intervals  not  exceeding  20  yards.  The  rule 
also  says  that  "  a  ladder  shall  be  inclined  at  the  most  convenient 
angle  which  the  space  in  which  the  ladder  is  fixed  admits." 
The  wording  is  unfortunate,  because  it  sometimes  fails  to  secure 
a  proper  inclination  for  ladders;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  person  from  sinking  too  small  a  shaft,  and  then  alleging 
want  of  space  as  an  excuse,  when  a  complaint  is  made  to  him 
about  the  great  steepness  of  his  ladders.  The  Belgian  law  is 
worded  better,  for  it  says  that  no  ladder  shall  be  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  less  than  10°  from  the  vertical. 

The  ouly  statutory  enactment  about  man-engines  is  that  they 
shall  be  partitioned  off  from  the  winding  compartment  of  tho 
shaft. 

We  now  come  to  ascent  and  descent  by  winding  machinery. 
Guides  and  signalling  apparatus  are  required  as  soon  as  a  shaft 
exceeds  50  yards  in  depth,  and  a  cover  overhead  is  obligatory 
unless  an  exemption  has  been  granted  by  the  inspector.  A  single 
linked  chain  is  forbidden ;  the  winding  drum  must  be  provided 
with  flanges  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping  off;  there  must  be 
an  adequate  brake,  and  an  indicator  to  show  the  position  of  the 
load  in  the  shaft. 

Dressing -room, — It  was  quite  right  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  provision  by  Rule  16  for  a  changing  house,  or  "  dry,' 
enabling  the  men  to  change  their  clothes  in  comfort,  and  have 
easy  means  of  drying  their  wet  underground  suits  ready  for  the 
next  day ;  bnt  the  wording  might  have  been  a  little  more  eListic. 
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As  the  law  standi,  a  mine  need  not  have  a  ''  dry  "  if  fewer  than 
thirteen  persons  are  employed  below  ground  ;  and  yet  one  meets 
with  wet  sinking  shafts  employing  only  ten  or  a  dozen  men, 
where  some  accommodation  is  desirable,  and  with  large  mines 
which  are  so  dry  that  a  changing  house,  as  generally  understood, 
is  superfluous. 

Fencing  Mouihiiiery, — Utile  17  prescribes  that  all  dangerous 
machinery  muht  be  fenced. 

Steam  BaUera. — ^The  only  statutory  regulations  concerning 
steam  boilers  are  found  in  Kule  18,  which  says  that  every  such 
boiler  must  be  provided  with  three  fittings,  viz.,  a  steam  gauge, 
a  water  gauge,  and  a  safety  valve. 

Wilful  Damage, — The  last  Kule,  No.  19,  forbids  the  wilful 
damage  of,  or  removal  of  fence?  or  appliances  provided  for  the 
safely  of  the  men. 

In  order  to  make  the  owner  and  agent  responsible  for  the 
propQr  carrying  out  of  these  essential  regulations,  this  section  of 
the  Act  concludes  with  a  very  strict  clause.  As  a  rule,  in  this 
country,  a  man  is  assumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty.  In  mining,  it  is  diflerent ;  if  a  contravention  of  the  Act 
by  any  person  whomsoever,  for  instance,  a  workman,  is  proved, 
the  owner  and  the  agent  are  each  made  guilty  of  an  ofience  and 
are  liable  to  punishment,  unless  they  can  prove  that  they  had 
taken  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  the  contravention  by 
publishing,  and  to  the  best  of  their  power,  enforcing  the  rules. 
The  Legislature  has  therefore  taken  strong  means  in  order  to 
render  the  miner's  calling  safe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner 
and  agent  are  thoroughly  safeguarded  by  a  clause,  which  governs 
the  whole  of  the  section,  and  says  that  the  rules  are  to  be 
observed  '^  so  far  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable." 

Special  Rules  may  be  regarded  as  by-laws  framed  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  any  particular  district  or  mineral  deposit; 
when  once  established  with  the  formalities  prescribed  by  law, 
they  have  all  the  power  of  the  statute  itself.  They  are  a  very 
useful  institution,  and  as  there  are  simple  means  of  modifying 
them,  changes  can  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  without 
having  to  set  in  motion  the  ponderous  machinery  required  to 
alter  an  Act  of  Parliament.  At  mines  under  the  Metalliferous 
Act,  special  rul&s  are  not  compulsory  as  they  are  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  can  propose  any  rules  he 
thinks  fit  to  the  owner  of  the  mine,  who  may  object  and  have  the 
matter  decided  by  arbitration. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Act,  and  a  copy  of  the  Special  Rules  (if  any) 
have  to  be  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  mine,  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  r^ad  by  the  workpeople.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  Inspector  of  the  district  have  to  be  appended, 
60  that  every  one  may  know  to  whom  to  apply  in  case  of  need. 

Part  III.  deals  with  penalties  for  ofiences  and  the  technicalities 
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relating  to  le^ral  proceedings.  The  peoaltieR  to  which  a  peraan 
is  liable  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  are  a  mazimom  of  ^20  if  he  is 
an  owner  or  agent,  and  a  mazimam  oi  £2  if  he  is  any  other 
person ;  the  fine  may  be  increased  by  j^  a  day  so  long  as  the 
ofienoe  continues,  if  the  offender  has  received  notice  in  writing 
from  the  Inspector.  For  wilful  neglect^  endangering  life  and  limb, 
a  person  may  be  sentenced  to  impriiwnment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  owner  and  agent  eannot  be  prosecuted  except  fay  an 
Inspector,  or  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  workman  can  be  prosecuted  by  his  master;  and 
proceedings  against  the  men  become  necessary  when  the  master 
finds  that  mere  words  fail  to  secure  strict  obedience  to  regnla- 
tions,  which  is  imperative  in  a  dangerous  occupation  like  mining. 

Strange  to  say,  the  clause  which  prevents  interested  magis- 
trates from  sitting  in  cases  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act,  is  omitted 
altogether  in  the  Metalliferous  Act. 

Where  a  penalty  amounts  to  or  exceeds  half  the  maximnm,  the 
person  convicted  may  appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

The  last  Mining  Act,  that  of  1891,  was  passed  in  order  to 
correct  a  curious  omission  in  the  old  statute  of  1872,  which  failed 
to  define  the  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  the  Isle  d  Man 
before  which  proceedings  could  be  taken. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  statute  by  which  the  working 
of  many  ore  and  stone  mines  is  regulated,  we  must  now  pass  on 
to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887,  which  governs  mines  of 
stratified  ironstone,  shale  and  fireclay,  as  well  as  collieries.  Com- 
pared with  eoal,  it  \b  true  that  these  minerals  are  of  minor  import- 
ance; but  as  their  total  output  amounts  to  more  than  12,000,000 
tons  annually,  of  which  7,000,000  tons  are  ironstone,  it  is 
evident  that  even  the  ore  miner  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  this  statute. 

It  presents  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Metalliferous 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  but  it  is  far  more  elaborate  in  its  details; 
to  save  repetition  it  will  be  best  to  dwell  more  especially  upon  the 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Act  which  we  have  just  been 
discu&^^ing. 

In  Fart  I.  the  principal  new  features  ai*e : 

Hours  of  Labour, — Regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour  ci  boys 
and  females  employed  above  ground. 

Check  Weigher, — If  the  majority  of  the  men  wish  it,  they  may 
appoint  a  check  weigher  to  see  that  the  weighing  is  done  correctly, 
and  that  deductions  are  made  fairly. 

Prohibition  of  Single  Sfuifta, — The  object  is  to  provide  two 
means  of  egress  in  case  of  accident ;  certain  mines  may  be 
exempted  from  this  provisiion. 

Division  of  Mine  into  Parts. — Under  certain  circumstances 
each  part  must  be  treated  as  a  separate  mine. 
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Certificated  Managers. — This  is  one  striking  difference  between 
the  Metalliferous  Act  and  the  Coal  Act.  Under  the  former  a  per- 
son without  any  pretensions  to  professional  qualifications  may  be 
placed  in  charge  of  a  mine ;  under  the  latter  every  mine  employ- 
ing more  than  thirty  persons  below  ground  must  have  a  certificated 
manager.  In  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  the  candidate  must 
have  had  practical  experience  in  a  mine  for  at  least  five  years,  and 
must  then  pass  an  examination.  For  the  purpose  of  granting 
certificates,  boards  for  examination  have  been  appointed  in  each 
of  the  twelve  dibtticts  into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided  for  the 
purpoBes  of  the  Coal  Mines  Act.  Unfortunately  the  statute  makes 
no  provision  for  securing  uniformity  in  the  eicaminations.  Even 
the  limits  of  age  are  not  the  same;  but,  nevertheless,  a  certifi- 
cate when  once  obtained,  is  good  for  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Betuma. — ^The  Annual  Return  which  has  to  be  furnished  under 
the  Coal  Mines  Act  not  only  gives  the  output  of  the  mine  and 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  but  also  supplies  details  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  ventilation ;  the  part  relating  to  the  quantity 
of  mineral  wrought  cannot  be  published,  save  by  consent  of  the 
person  making  it,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  mine.  This  restriction 
prevents  the  publication  of  such  details  as  appear  in  the  "  Mineral 
Statistics"  in  the  case  of  mines  under  the  Metalliferous  Act. 

Inquests, — At  coroners'  inquests,  a  relative  of  the  person  killed, 
the  owner,  ageot,  or  manager  of  the  mine  in  which  the  accident 
happened,  and  any  person  appointed  by  the  order  in  writing  of 
the  majority  of  the  workmen  employed  m  the^mine  may  attend 
and  examine  witnesses.  No  sodi  power  is  oonceded  under  the 
Metalliferous  Act. 

Part  II.»  as  in  the  other  Act,  contains  the  General  Rules,  and 
regulates  the  establishment  of  Special  Rules,  which  are  compul- 
sory instead  of  being  voluntary. 

The  General  Rules  are  38  in  number,  or  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  in  the  sister  Act.  They  may  be  passed  in  review  very  briefly 
as  follows : 

Ventilation  (i,  2,  3). — Amount  of  ventilation  to  be  adequate; 
quantity  of  air  to  be  measured  monthly ;  special  airway  to  carry 
the  return  curreot  clear  of  the  ventilating  furnace ;  ventilating 
machines  to  be  placed  where  they  will  not  be  injured  by  explo- 
sions. 

Inspections  by  Officials  (4,  5). — The  working  place  has  to  be 
inspected  before  men  begin  their  work,  and  during  the  progress 
of  their  work.  Machinery  must  be  inspected  daily  and  shafts 
weekly. 

Fencing  (6). — Dangerous  places  must  be  fenced  off. 

Withdrawal  of  Men  (7). — Men  must  be  withdrawn  from 
dangerous  places. 

Safety-Lamps  (8,  9,  10,  11). — Use,  construction,  and  examina* 
lion  of  safety-lamps.     Situation  of  lamp  stations. 
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occasionally,  the  selection  of  some  very  rich  pieces  of  mineral ;  nor; 
if  the  light  were  better,  would  it  be  advisable  to  do  more,  for  the 
underground  traffic  would  be  complicated  if  a  number  of  classes  of 
mineral  were  made,  and  the  work  of  picking  can  be  better  per- 
formed by  keen-eyed  boys  and  girls  at  the  surface  than  by  the 
miners  underground,  especially  after  they  have  passed  middle  age. 
Picking  is  generally  carried  on  after  the  mineral  has   been 
subjected  to  a  washing  process  of    some   kind.    The  washed 
mineral  is  spread  out  on  a  table,  and  boys  and  girls,  standing  by 
the  side,  separate  the  stones  that  lie  before  them  according  to  their 
richness  and  the  subsequent  processes  they  will  have  to  undergo. 
A  scraper  made  of  a  piece  of  iron,  bent  as  shown  by 
Via,  608.      Eig.  608,  assists  them  in  drawing  the  lumps  towards 
them  or  into  a  box,  waggon,  or  barrow  by  the  side  of 
the  table. 

In  a  lead-mine  we  may  have  (a)  clean  galena ;  {b) 
mixed  ore,  t.6.,  pieces  consisting  partly  of  galena  and 
partly  of  barren  veinstone ;  (c)  barren  veinstone  and 
pieces  of  the  surrounding  rocks  {country).  This  is  a 
most  simple  case ;  but  very  frequently  one  has  to  deal 
with  a  deposit  producing  the  ores  of  two  or  three 
metals,  especially  in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  and 
then  the  classification  into  various  qualities  becomes 
O         more  complicated. 

Where  the  amount  of  mineral  to  be  picked  is  con- 
siderable, labour  may  be  economised  by  self -discharging  tables, 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds — revolving  round  tables  and  tra- 
velling-belts. 

With  the  former  the  mineral  is  fed  on  at  some  point  of  the 
circumference  and  the  picking  is  done  by  boys  or  girls  standing 
around.  They  select  pieces  of  certain  qualities  and  richness  as 
the  table  revolves  in  front  of  them,  and  finally,  when  a  revolu- 
tion is  aU  but  completed,  nothing  remains  on  the  table  but  mineral 
of  one  quality,  which  is  swept  into  a  box  or  waggon  by  a  fixed 
projecting  scraper. 

Endless  belts  are  made  of  hemp,  wire-gauze^  or  steel  plates 
attached  to  endless  chains,  and  they  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
4  feet  wide.  The  refuse  is  picked  off  as  the  mineral  ti-avels  by, 
and  the  clean  product  can  at  once  be  delivered  into  railway 
waggons,  ready  for  despatch  to  smelting  works  or  to  some  further 
process  of  dressing. 

(3)  BBEAKINa  UP,  SUBDIVISION,  OB  SHAPING. 
— Reduction  in  size  is  necessary  for  various  reasons.  Even  when 
an  ore  is  clean  enough  for  the  smelter,  the  large  lumps  are 
often  crushed  by  the  miner  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole,  or  of  supplying  a  product  which  is  at  once  fit  for 
'  the  furnace.  Fertilisers,  cements  and  pigments  have  to  be  finely 
ground  before  they  can  be  used,  and  the  grinding  may  or  may 
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apprehended  eidsteoce  of  any  danger,  the  inspector  has  to  be 
informed  of  it. 

Experienced  Workmen  (39). — Men  are  not  allowed  to  work  alone 
in  getting  coal  or  ironstone  at  the  face  of  the  workings  unless 
they  have  had  two  years'  experience  in  or  about  the  face  of  the 
workings  of  a  mine. 

Part  III.  relates  mainly  to  legal  proceedings,  and  the  only 
special  point  to  which  attention  need  be  called  is  the  section  which 
prohibits  persons  interested  in  mines,  or  their  near  relations,  from 
sitting  on  the  Bench  and  adjudicating  upon  breaches  of  the  Act. 

4.  Sundry  Speoial  Statutes. — It  might  be  thought  that 
statutes  framed  for  regulating  mines  would  contain  all  that  the 
law  requires  for  their  safe  and  proper  working ;  but  such  is  not 
the  case  in  this  country.  Miners  and  workers  of  open  pits  are 
often  affect'Od  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  Acts  of  Parliament, 
which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order : — 

Alkali,  (Sx.,  Works  Eegulation  Acts,  1881  and  1892  (44  &  45 

Vict.  c.  37,  and  55  and  56  Vict.  c.  30). 
Boiler  Explosions  Acts,  1882  and  1890  (45  and  46  Vict.  c.  22, 

and  53  and  54  Vict.  c.  35). 
Brine  Pumping  (Compensatioa  for  Subsidence)  Act,  1891  (54 

and  55  Vict.  c.  40). 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891  (33  and  34  Vict. 

c.  75 ;  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  79,  and  43  and  44  Vict.  c.  23 ; 

53  and  54  Vict.  c.  22  j  54  and  55  Vict.  c.  56). 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  1880  (43  and  44  Vict.  c.  42). 
Explosives  Act,  1875  (3^  Vict.  c.  17). 
Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  1878  andi  1891  (41  and  42  Vict. 

c.  16,  and  54  and  55  Vict.  c.  75). 
Quarry  Fencing  Act,  1887  (50  and  51  Vict.  c.  19). 
Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876  (39  and  40  Vict.  c.  75). 
Stannaries  Act,  1887  (50  and  51  Vict.  c.  43). 
Truck  Acts,  1831  and  1887  (i  and  2  William  IV.  c.  37,  and 

50  and  51  Vict.  c.  46). 

The  Alkali  Acts  were  passed  with  a  view  to  prevent  noxious 
and  offensive  gases  produced  in  manufacturing  processes  from 
being  discharged  into  the  atmosphere,  or  at  all  events  to  reduce 
their  escape  to  a  minimum.  These  Acts  apply  to  a  few  mineral 
workings — viz : 

(i)  Salt  works  in  which  brine  is  being  evaporated  for  the  manafac- 
tare  of  sHlt. 

(2)  Cement  works  in  wlich  clays  are  made  into  cement. 

(3)  T'jQ  and  copper  mines  where  ores  containing  arsenic  are  being 

roasted. 

(4)  CoUieries  where  tar  and  ammoniacal   liquor,  obtained  from  the 

waste  eases  of  coke  ovens,  are  being  treated  ;  the  former  is  dis- 
tilled  for  the  production  of  paraffin  and  burning  oils,  the  latter 
is  made  into  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
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The  Acts  are  administered  bj  Inspectors    under   tJie  Local 
Qovemment  Board. 

The  Boiler  Explonons  AcU  compel  the  owner  of  a  mine  to  repot 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  an  j  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler,  which  may 
happen  at  his  works  whether  above  or  below  ground.  The  Boani 
of  Tnde  officials  can  then  make  a  preliminary  investigation  into 
the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  afterwards  hc^d  a  formal  isqairj 
if  they  think  fit.  The  Ck>urt  holding  this  formal  inqniij  is 
usually  composed  of  two  ClommiBsioners  specially  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  are  endowed  by  the  Acts  with  ample  power 
for  pumshing  the  owners  and  agents  of  mines,  if  an  explosion  has 
in  any  wsy  been  caused  by  their  neglect.  The  CommiesioDers 
cannot  inflict  a  ^  fine  "  in  a  criminal  sense,  such  as  is  imposed  hy 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  at  proceedings  taken  onder  the 
Mines  Regulation  Acts ;  but,  where  neglect  has  been  proTed,  the 
responsible  persons  have  been  ordered  to  pay  as  ma<^  as  ^loo 
or ;^ 1 20  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Tnde  ''towards  Uie 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  investigation,'*  which  practically  oomes 
to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts  the  mine- 
owner  can  appeal  to  a  superior  court  and  have  the  matter  re-heaid ; 
but  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Boiler  Explosions 
Act  is  final  and  not  subject  to  review. 

The  Brine  Pumping  Act  provides  compensation  for  owners  of 
property  who  suffer  through  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  caused 
by  the  pumping  of  brine.  The  working  of  the  Act  is  oontroUed 
by  the  Local  Qovemment  Board. 

The  Elementary  Education  Ada  make  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children :  they  prohibit  absolutely  the  employment  ol 
children  below  the  age  of  10,  and  do  not  permit- the  employment 
of  children  below  the  age  of  13  unless  they  have  reached  the 
standard  of  education  fixed  by  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the 
district.  Children  between  13  and  14  are  allowed  to  work  if  they 
can  produce  a  certificate  of  proficiency  or  of  previous  dae  attend- 
ance at  school.  After  they  have  attained  the  age  of  14,  they  are 
no  longer  "  children  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Acts^ 

The  Employera'  Liability  Act  extends  and  regulates  the  liabiUty 
of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  personal  injuries  suffered 
by  workmen  in  their  service.  Until  this  Act  was  passed  a  work- 
man could  not  claim  compensation  for  injuries  due  to  the  neglect 
of  a  fellow-servant.  The  statute  of  1880  has  broken  down  this 
doctrine  of  '*  common  employment "  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has 
made  the  master  liable  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence 
of  a  foreman  or  person  entrusted  with  superintendence ;  but  it 
does  not  make  the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  aQ  the 
fellow-servants. 

The  Explosives  Act  regulates  the  manner  in  which  lioenoes  for 
storing  explosives  are  obtained,  tho  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  m<tgazines  at  mines,  the  subdivision  of  the  trodo  packages, 
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and  the  delivery  to  the  men.  The  Act  is  enforced  by  Inspectors 
under  the  Home  Department,  and  also  by  the  Police  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Authorities. 

The  two  Fcustcry  and  Workshop  AcUy  which  are  enforced  by 
Inspectors  serving  under  the  Home  Department,  apply  to  certain 
quarries,  and  to  surface  works  at  mines  under  the  Metalliferous  Act, 
such  as  the  dressing  sheds.  They  contain  provisions  for  promoting 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  workpeople,  and  regulate  the  hours 
of  employment  of  women,  young  persons,  and  children.  It  is 
probable  that  all  quarries  will  eventually  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines. 

The  object  of  the  Quarry  Fencing  Act  is  evident  from  its  title, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  Local  Authorities  to  see  it  enforced. 

By  section  5  of  the  Rivers  PoUtUion  Prevention  Act^  the  mine- 
owner  is  prohibited  from  discharging  into  streams  any  solid 
matter  in  such  quantity  as  to  prejudicially  interfere  with  its  flow, 
or  any  poisonous,  noxious  or  polluting  solid  or  liquid  matter, 
unless  he  proves  that  he  is  using  the  best  practicable  and  reason- 
ably available  means  to  render  such  matter  harmless.  The 
administration  of  this  law  rests  with  the  Sanitary  Authority  of 
the  district,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  is  supervised  by  Inspectors  acting  under  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  large  amount  of  refuse  which  is  produced  in  extracting 
some  minerals  from  their  ores,  makes  the  task  of  getting  rid  of 
it,  without  polluting  the  rivers,  far  from  easy;  and  the  miner 
often  incurs  the  wrath  of  the  fisherman,  who  stirs  up  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  or  River  Conservancy  Boards  into  action. 
Coarse  waste,  such  as  comes  from  jigging  the  larger  sizes  of 
the  crushed  rock,  can  always  be  niade  into  heaps  upon  the 
land;  but  the  fine  slimes,  whether  coming  from  stamping  or 
other  dressing  processes,  are  carried  away  in  suspension,  and  turn 
a  bright  trout  stream  into  a  muddy  drain,  or  are  spread  over  the 
meadows  in  flood  time,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  farmer.  These 
evils  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  providing  large  pits  into  which 
the  water  from  the  mine  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  so  deposit  much 
of  the  solid  matter  which  it  contain*^  in  suspension.  Effective 
filtering  pools  have  been  made  in  Germany  from  the  coarse 
refuse  (ekimpinge)  from  the  jigs.  It  is  tipped  so  as  to  form 
high  banks  enclosing  a  rectangular  area,  into  which  the  muddy 
water  from  the  '*  floors "  ia  led,  and  allowed  to  form  a  large 
pool.  Some  of  the  solid  matter  settles  down  on  the  bed  of  the 
jxx)],  as  it  would  do  in  any  ordinary  pond,  and  the  rest  is  deposited 
in  the  bank  itself,  as  it  permeates  through  the  tortuous  passages 
left  between  the  little  fragments  of  stone.  In  time,  the  inner 
Hides  of  the  banks  become  somewhat  choked  with  slime  and  the 
percolation  no  longer  proceeds  so  rapidly;  this  state  of  things  is 
remedied  by  letting  out  the  water  during  a  holiday,  and  scraping 
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down  the  sides,  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  unchoked  sarfaoe  to  ty 
slimy  water.  Old  heaps  of  mine  refase  can  be  utilised  in  a 
similar  manner ;  the  stream  of  dirty  water  led  into  the  top  will 
escape  fairly  clear  at  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  one  part  oif  the 
heap  becomes  choked  with  slime,  the  out-fall  of  the  **  floors  "  miist 
be  shifted  to  another  part  of  the  bank. 

The  Stannaries  Ad,  1887,  was  passed  to  remedy  certain  e^ils  of 
which  miners  and  shareholders  complained  at  mines  in  Comwul 
and  Devon.  The  Act  extends  only  to  metalliferous  miues  and  tin 
streaming  works — i.e.,  works  where  tin  ore  is  extracted  from  tk 
dirty  water  flowing  away  from  min<>s,  within  the  Stannaiies. 
The  miner  now  has  a  first  charge  upon  the  property  of  a  mining 
company,  and  is  Icfs  likely  to  lose  his  earnings  when  a  mine  i? 
stopped  for  want  of  funds,  than  he  was  some  years  ago.  Surface 
hands  have  to  be  paid  once  a  fortnight;  miners  employed  hx 
contract  below  ground  are  entitled  to  claim  '*  subsist "  once  a 
fortnight — ^that  is  to  say,  a  payment  on  account  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  their  earnings.  Money  deducted  for  sick  aod 
accident  funds  has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  a  copy  of  the  balance- 
sheet  must  be  posted  up  in  the  ''  dry  "  or  changing  house.  The 
miners  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  check-weigher.  Meetings  of 
the  shareholders  of  every  "  cost  book  "  mine  must  be  held  at  least 
once  in  every  sixteen  weeks.  Tools  and  materials  supplied  to  the 
miners  have  to  be  charged  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  market 
prices.  Other  regulations  relate  to  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
mortgages,  relinquishment  of  shares,  and  registration  of  companies. 
A  copy  of  the  Act  has  to  be  kept  posted  up  in  the  smith's  shop 
and  in  the  changing  house  of  every  mine. 

The  object  of  the  Tnick  ^cto  is  to  prexent  the  mine  owner  from 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  tools  and  materials  which  he  supplies 
to  his  men ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  make  deductions  from  the  men's 
wages  for  medicine,  medical  attendance,  materials  and  tools,  pro- 
vided that  they  agree  in  writing  to  this  system.  As  a  rule  the 
men  would  sooner  obtain  the  necessaries  for  their  work  in  thi^ 
way,  than  purchase  them  at  the  shops  in  the  district.  Th« 
Truck  Acts  have  to  be  enforced  at  mines  by  the  Inspectcss 
under  the  Mining  Acts. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  is  very  evident  that  the  manager 
of  a  mine  in  this  country  may  have  to  make  himself  well  acquainted 
with  a  considerable  number  of  legal  enactments,  mostly  of  i^oent 
date,  if  he  desires,  as  he  should  do,  to  carry  on  his  work  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law. 
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CnAPTER  XVI. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MINER. 

Clothing:  bat,  bootn,    jacket—Housing:  barracks,    cottages,    changing 
houses — Education — Sickness — Thrift — Recreation. 

It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject  in  the  few  pages  that  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  a  general 
text-book;  but  the  following  remarks  will  serve  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  student  to  matters  with  which  he  may  have  to 
deal  when  he  enters  into  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
becomes  either  an  employer  of  labour  himself,  or  the  agent  of  a 
mining  company. 

I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  under  the  following  heads ; 

1.  Clothing. 

2.  Housing. 

3.  Education. 

4.  Sickness. 

5.  Thrift. 

6.  Recreation. 

I.  CLOTHINQ'. — At  the  surface  we  clothe  ourselves  in  order 
to  ke^p  our  bodies  warm,  and  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  sun 
and  rain ;  in  the  mine  the  conditions  are  totally  different,  and  the 
clothing  may  be  altered  accordingly.  On  the  whole  the  tem- 
perature is  more  uniform  than  it  is  above  ground ;  the  miner  in 
most  cases  finds  his  working-place  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer  than  it  would  be  if  he  were  working  in  the  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  exception  to  have  the  temperature 
below  32°  F.  in  mines  even  in  winter.  Occasionally  in  this 
country  a  freezing  wind  rushing  down  the  shaft  will  coat  the 
ladders  with  ice  and  make  climbing  unpleasant  and  risky,  and 
where  the  climate  is  cold  and  the  openings  to  the  surface  large, 
the  effects  of  frost  are  felt  far  deeper  than  they  are  here.  The 
sinkings  through  alluvial  deposits  in  Siberia  are  instances  of 
great  cold  in  mines;  and  even  where  the  operations  are  more 
truly  underground  the  temperature  is  sometimes  below  freezing 
point.     This  is  the  case  at  the  Algachi  silver  mine.* 

The  other  extreme  was  found  in  the  workings  on  the  Gomstock 

*  Kennan,   "  In  East-Siberian  Silver  Mines,"   The   Century  Magazine^ 
vol.  xxxviii.,  1889,  p.  803. 
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in  having  the  moving  jaw  pivoted  below,  instead  of  above. 
CouBequently  the  effect  of  the  stroke  is  felt  most  at  the  top. 
Oae  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  obtain  a  more  uniform 
product  than  is  possible  with  a  constantly  varying  discharge  orifice, 
like  that  of  the  Blake  breaker. 

FiQ.  615. 


TME    OOOOB     CRUSHB.R. 

h.  stamps. — Though  u!ied  at  mines  for  several  centurien, 
stamps  stilt  hold  their  own  in  spite  of  many  competing  forms  of 
crushing  machinery.  The  simplest  mode  of  describing  stamps 
is  to  saythattheyarepestleaworkedbymacbineiy  in  large  mortars. 
In  meet  instances  the  blow  of  the  pestte  is  caused  by  its  mere 
weight,  sometimes  a  spring  is  added,  and  occasionally  the  action  of 
gravity  is  aided  by  compressed  air,  or  by  steam  pressure.  "Wo 
thus  have  four  kinds  of  stamps : 

a.  Gravltatiou  stamps. 
p.  Stamps  with  spring. 
7.  Compressed  Bu  st&mpa, 
3.  8taBin-hammer  stamps. 

A  little  study  of  the  accompanying  figures  (6iti-6io*)  will 
explain  the  most  important  characteristics  of  a  modem  stamp- 
battery. 

n.  AA(Fig  616^  are  blocks  of  timber  formingtbesolidfounda- 
tion,  which  is  requu^  on  account  of  the  heavy  pounding  action  of 
the  machinery ;  B  B,  the  transverse  alls,  with  the  battery-posts 
C  C,  the  braces  E  and  the  tie-timbers  D  D  form  the  framework 
holding  the  mortar  or  battery-box  {ko/er,  Cornwall)  F,  in  which 
the  mineral  is  pounded  by  any  one  of  the  five  stamps  moving 
up  and  down  in  it.  Q  is  a  perforated  plate  or  screen  which  pre- 
vents the  mineral  from  leaving  the  mortar  until  it  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness.  H  is  the  shaft 
carrying  cams,  which  lift  the  stems  by  tappets;  K  K  are  the 
ends  of  the  stems  or  lifters  of  the  stamps  proper;  L  is  the 
pulley  through  which  motion  is  transmitted  to  the  cam  shaft  by 
•  Curtis,  Op.  at. 
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With  the  temperatures  just  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the 
miner  requires  very  little  clothing,  but  even  when  the  air  is 
comfortably  cool,  he  often  strips  himself  to  the  waist,  in  otder  to 
secure  that  freedom  of  limb  which  so  much  conduces  to  the 
efficiency  of  muscular  labour. 

In  some  cases,  such  as  in  the  salt  mines  of  this  country, 
the  working-places  are  very  comfortable;  indeed  the  miner  is 
better  off  than  the  labourer  at  the  surface.  He  is  not  exposed  to 
the  burning  sun,  cutting  winds  or  torrents  of  rain ;  but  he  works 
in  a  oool  and  pleasant  atmosphere,  varying  little  in  temperature, 
and  he  has  not  to  assume  a  cramped  posture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
miner's  working- place  may  be  moist  and  steaming,  or  hot,  dry  and 
dusty,  or  cold,  wet  and  draughty ;  and  on  reaching  the  surface  in 
a  cage,  he  may  have  to  face  an  icy  blast  after  leaving  a  tropical 
atmosphere  only  a  minute  or  two  before.  Where  circumstances 
are  so  unlike,  the  clothing  worn  in  the  mine  must  necessarily  vary, 
to  say  nothing  of  differences  in  attire  due  to  the  habits  of  the  people. 
The  South  African  native,  content  with  a  waist-doth  above 
£^und,  requires  nothing  more  when  he  descends  into  the  diamond 
mines,  whilst  the  white  man,  true  to  his  bringing  np,  needs,  or 
thinks  he  needs,  more   abundant  vestments. 

Eat. — Some  of  the  clothing  used  below  ground  has  to  serve  a 
different  purpose  to  that  required  of  it  at  the  surface.  One  object 
of  the  miner's  hat  is  to  preserve  his  head  from  blows,  as  he  walks 
along  low  and  rugged  tunnels,  and  from  falls  of  stones  while  work- 
ing in  shafts.  The  Comishman  wears  a  hat  made  of  felt  and 
rottin,  shaped  like  an  ordinary  '^  pot  hat "  of  everyday  life.  It  is 
cheap  and  durable,  and  affords  admirable  protection  against  hard 
raps ;  but  it  is  not  ventilated,  and  it  is  heavy,  weighing  about  one 
pound,  or  four  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  felt  hat.  Under  it 
the  (Jomishman  wears  a  cap  of  calico  or  linen,  which  often  con- 
stitutes the  headgear  in  the  working  place  itself,  whilst  the  hard 
hat  is  donned  in  going  to  and  from  the  surface.  A  few  gimlet 
holes  improve  the  Cornish  hat,  by  affording  a  little  vent  for 
the  perspiration  given  off  so  freely  when  climbing  ladders  in  warm 
shafte. 

The  Cornish  hat  is  serviceable  as  the  brim  keeps  the  neck 
dry,  and  in  sinking  very  wet  shafts  a  waterproof  flap  can  be 
added,  so  as  to  increase  the  amount  of  protection.  Lastly, 
the  lump  of  clay  used  as  a  candle-holder  can  be  easily  and 
safely  stuck  upon  the  hat,  leaving  the  miner  both  hands  free 
when  he  is  climbing  about  the  workings  by  rope,  chain  or 
ladder. 

The  British  miner,  working  upon  seams  of  stratified  ironstone, 
affects  a  leathern  cap,  which  he  wears  with  the  small  peak  turned 
towards  the  back.  It  is  far  lighter  than  the  Cornish  hat^  but  it  is 
not  capable  of  resisting  so  hard  a  blow. 

In  France  a  leathern  hat,  in  shape  like  the  Comishman's, 
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by  driving  a  steel  key  into  a  slot  above  it  (Fig-  fiao),  and  the  stem 
or  lifter  is  extracted  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  a  second 
slot  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

The  mortar  is  showD  on  a  larger  scale  in  I^g.  617.  It  ia  a 
cast-iron  box  with  an  opening  E  at  the  back  for  feeding,  and  one 
in  front,  into  whicb  is  wedged  the  frame  F  of  the  screen.  Some- 
times there  is  a  screen  behind  as  well  as  one  in  front,  or  ecreena 
at  both  ends  as  well  as  at  the  two  sides. 

Fig.  61S  represents  the  tappet,  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cast-iron, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  Uf  ter  by  ^eel  keys  and  a  gib.    The  gib  is 
a  piece  of  wrought-lron  fitting  the 
FiQ.  621.  curved  surface  of  the  lifter  and  capable 

_.  „.  of  being  jammed  against    it  tightly 

when  steel  keys  are  driven  into  three 
I  holes  in  the  tappet.     As  the  shaft  H, 

"k  revolves,  the  cams  (Fig.  619)  lift  the 

i  tappets,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a 

..:...  slight  rotation  of  the  stamp,   which 

.^  conduces  to  regular  and  even  wear. 

«  The  head  B,  with  its  shoe  C  (Fig. 

"*"*  ^17)1  drops  upon  a  cylinder  of  similar 

:  metal  known  as  the  die,  and  it  is  be- 

tween C  and  D  that  the  mioeral  i^ 
pulverised.  Both  shoe  and  die  wear 
away  and  have  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time.  The  worn  shoe  and  die 
represented  in  Fig.  6-i  i  were  reckoned 
to  have  stamped  150  tons  of  gold 
quarts  at  the  Morgan  mine,  North 
Wales,  before  they  were  given  up ; 
they  were  made  of  Fraser  and  Chal- 
mers' forged  steel.  The  order  in 
which  the  heads  drop  Is  not  invariable; 

'  '"*''  *'    the  object  of  any  Eirrangement  is  to 

make  each  head  do  its  fair  share  of 
work.  Egleeton  mentions  six  difTerent  orders  of  dropping  which 
are  in  use,  and  this  shows  how  much  opinions  are  divided  on  the 
subject.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  3,  4,  5,  2,  i,  and  i, 
5.  2,  4.  3- 

The  screens  through  which  the  pulverised  mineral  has  to  pass 
are  made  of  punched  iron,  ftteel,  or  copper  plates,  end  occasionally 
of  wire  gauze.  The  holes  are  round,  or  in  the  form  of  long  narrow 
slots.  The  site  of  the  boles  is  bettor  expressed  by  their  actual 
dimension  than  by  their  number  per  linear  inch  or  centimetre. 

The  total  weight  of  each  stamp  when  new,  that  is  to  say  stem, 
bead  and  shoe,  varies  from  500  to  950  lbs. ;  weights  of  700  to 
Soo  lbs.  are  common.  The  precise  height  and  number  of  the  drops 
are  further  points  requiring  consideration  j    the  height  varies 
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further  merit  of  cheapness,  but  the  unbending  sole  renders 
it  therefore  less  comfortable  than  the  ordinary  foot-gear  for  much 
-walking.  Men  who  use  dogs  below  ground  often  walk  to  and 
from  the  mines  in  leathern  boots  or  shoes. 

The  Festiniog  ''rockman/'  whose  working-place  lies  among 
smooth  surfaces  of  slate,  trusts  to  a  strong  laced  boot  well  shod 
-with  nails  to  prevent  his  slipping,  whQe  he  climbs  about  chain  in 
band.  Another  reason  for  the  strong  foot-oovering  is  the  fact 
that  the  fragments  of  rock  are  often  sharp  and  cutting. 

Many  miners  in  France  still  wear  the  clumsy  but  cheap  wooden 
shoe  or  ''sabot,"  whilst  in  Spain  they  have  sandals  made  of 
esparto  grass.  These  cost  only  ^d,  or  3|j<f.  per  pair,  and  la^t  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month.  Lastly,  when  we  travel  further  afield, 
we  find  the  hardy  miner  going  barefoot,  provided  by  nature  alone 
with  a  tongh  outer  tegimient,  which  gives  him  a  better  hold  on 
rock  or  ladder  than  any  which  art  can  furnish. 

Jacket. — Little  need  be  said  about  the  clothing  of  the  worker 
at  the  surface,  save  that  where  he  ia  engaged  near  machinery 
it  is  advisable  that  the  jacket  should  fit  closely.  Accidents  have 
happened  from  loose  clothing  being  blown  on  to  revolving  gearing 
or  shafting,  which  could  not  be  stopped  until  the  unfortunate 
workman  had  been  drawn  in  and  mangled. 

As  has  been  already  explained,  it  is  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  clean  out  the  flues  in  which  arsenic  has  collected  from 
the  calcination  of  ores  containing  mispickel.  Under  the  Special 
Rules  in  force  at  some  of  the  Cornish  mines,  the  owner  has  to 
provide  suitable  clothing  for  this  work ;  probably  the  best  is  a 
combination  suit  consisting  of  jacket  and  trousers  in  one  garment, 
such  as  is  used  for  going  into  boilers.  The  legs  of  the  trousers 
should  be  tied  round  the  ankles,  and  the  sleeves  round  the  wrists, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  particles  of  arsenic  from  finding  their 
way  to  the  skin  and  so  doing  mischief. 

2.  HOUSING. — It  may  or  may  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
mine-owner  to  provide  dwellings  for  some  or  all  of  his  workmen, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  his  duty  to  interest  himself  in  the  question 
of  the  living  accommodation  for  them  and  their  families.  Even 
if  he  is  not  moved  by  considerations  of  a  humanitarian  nature,  as 
he  certainly  ought  to  be,  the  mine-owner  must  recognise  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  answer  commercially  to  let  his  men  faU  sick,  become 
prematurely  unfit  for  work  or  die  at  an  early  age ;  nor  does  it  pay 
to  have  the  working  staff  constantly  changing.  A  valuable  horse 
is  put  into  a  good  stable,  is  well  tended  and  not  overworked, 
if  the  master  wishes  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  possible  from  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best  results  will  be  got  from 
the  miner's  labour,  unless  he  is  treated  with  at  least  as  much  con- 
sideration as  the  lower  animal.  Therefore  on  the  score  of  profit 
as  well  as  upon  the  score  of  humanity,  the  mine-owner  should 
insist  upon  proper  dwellings  being  available  for  his  men. 

2  u 
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The  Ball  *  st>amp  (Fig.  623)  consiste  of  a  vertiual  Bteam-cylinder, 
C,  with  the  etamping  head  attached  to  the  piston-ioi.  The 
various  parte  are  desigDated  as  follows : — B,  cast-iron  die ;  E, 
cast-iroD  shoe ;  F,  frame  of  mortar ;  Q  Q,  grates  of  punched 
sheet  steel ;  H  H,  cast-iron  head  posts ;  L,  cast-iron  sills  or 
girders;  M,  ca«t-iron  mortar;  P,  pulley  hy  which  the  valre  is 


driven  ;  R  E,  cross  sille ;  S,  shoot  supplying  the  ore ;  T  T,  spring 
timbers  ;  U,  "  um  "  or  cistern  supplying  water ;  V  V,  cast-iron 
linbg  plates,  resting  upon  a  cast-iron  ring  surrounding  the  die; 
Y,  pulley  by  which  the  stamp  is  rotated. 

The  slide-valve  is  worked  from  the  pulley  P  by  the  elliptical 
spur-wheels  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  valve  is  opened 
fully  for  making  the  down-stroke,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
n  the  Lake  Superior   District,"  Aoe. 
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in  this  country,  is  represented  in  Fig.  624,  in  which  the  letters 
have  the  following  meanings :  G,  hopper,  into  which  the  ore  is 
shovelled  from  the  floor,  H  H ;  A  B,  the  two  cylinders  or  rolls 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  625.  The  roll  B  has  plummer- 
hlockB  which  can  slide  along  a  bed-plate,  and  so  allow  the  opening 
between  it  and  the  roll  A  to  be  increased  or  diminished ;  C  is  a 
bent  lever,  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  weighted  box,  whilst 
the  other  constantly  presses  a  pin  against  the  plummer-block 
of  B;  the  crushed  rock  after  leaving  the  rolls  falls  into  a 
revolving  cylindrical  sieve.  All  that  fails  to  pass  through  the 
sieve  drops  into  the  *'  raff-wheel "  £,  which  has  buckets  on  the 

Fig.  624. 
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face  turned  towards  the  crusher;  these  carry  up  the  coarse 
fragments  as  the  wheel  revolves  and  tip  them  on  to  a  sloping 
apron  F,  whence  they  fall  again  into  the  hopper  G  to  undergo  a 
further  crushing.* 

One  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  roll  A  is  coupled  to  the  main  driving 
shaft  of  the  machine,  which  carries  the  raff- wheel ;  the  other  end 
has  a  cog-wheel  which  gears  into  a  similar  one  on  the  shaft  of  B, 
and  so  drives  it.  The  inclined  sieve  is  driven  from  the  shaft 
of  A  by  means  of  bevel  gearing. 

An  improved  form  of  the  Cornish  rolls  has  been  introduced  by 
Krom,t  and  is  meeting  with  approval.     His  improvements  are : 

*  Fergnson,  "  On  the  Mechanical  Appliances  used  for  Dressing  Tin  and 
Copper  Ores  in  Cornwall/*  JProc  Inst.  Meeh.  Eng,^  1873,  plate  liv.,  and 
p.  133. 

t  *Krom,  **  Improvements  in  Ore-crashing  Macbinerj,"  Trans.  Amor,  ImU 
M.  E.f  vol.  xiv.,  18S5,  p.  497. 
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mining  in  the  early  days  was  the  prevention  of  thefts  of  valuable 
stones.  Gems  of  great  value  can  be  so  easily  secreted  about  the 
person,  or  indeed  swallowed,  that  the  mine  owner  could  be,  and 
M^as,  robbed  with  little  fear  of  detection.  It  is  true  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Illicit  Diamond  Act,  the  disposal  of  stolen  diamonds 
has  become  more  difficult,  but  the  protection  afforded  by  this 
statute  does  not  entirely  suffice.  The  plan  now  adopted  with  the 
native  miners  is  to  confine  them  for  the  length  of  their  contract, 
often  three  months,  and  not  allow  them  on  any  pretext  to  leave 
the  company's  premises.  They  go  straight  from  their  barracks 
to  the  mine  by  a  securely  enclosed  way,  and  return  to  them  as  soon 
as  work  is  over.  The  barracks  consist  of  one-storey  buildings,  made 
of  corrugated  iron,  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  four  sides  of  a 
large  square,  and  divided  into  rooms  holding  about  twenty  natives 
each.  The  *' compound,'' *  as  it  is  called,  often  covers  several 
acres ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  iron  fence  10  feet  from  the 
huilding.  The  natives  can  procure  all  the  necessaries  of  life  from 
a  store  within  the  compound,  whilst  food  and  water  are  supplied 
free.  A  large  swimming  bath  enables  them  to  enjoy  a  dip  when- 
ever they  like.  If  perchance  a  man  falls  ill,  he  is  taken  to  a 
hospital,  also  belonging  to  the  company. 

Of  course,  this  system  would  not  find  favour  with  European 
miners,  who  would  resent  the  enforced  confinement  and  regard  it 
as  an  irksome  imprisonment ;  but  the  native,  with  fewer  wants, 
is  quite  content  to  put  up  with  the  temporary  loss  of  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  getting  good  wages. 

Cottages. — ^Enough  has  been  said  about  barracks,  and  we  may 
now  pass  on  to  cottages  for  families.  At  many  of  the  collieries 
of  this  and  other  countries,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
erection  of  workmen's  villages,  and  a  large  amounx^  of  capital  has 
been  sunk  in  providing  comfortable  and  convenient  dwellings. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  the  mine-owner  to  have  his  men  on  the 
spot,  coming  to  their  work  without  the  fatigue  of  a  long  walk ; 
and  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  man  to  have  his  home  within  easy  reach. 
When,  therefore,  the  preliminary  explorations  and  workings  have 
revealed  the  existence  of  enough  mineral  to  supply  a  mine  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  company  is  thoroughly  justified  in  spending 
money  upon  houses. 

Figures  702  to  705  represent  the  type  of  miner's  cottage  lately 
erected  by  Mr.  Emerson  Bainbridge  for  the  Bolsover  Collieries  in 
Nottinghamshire.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  cottage  has  a  good 
living-room  and  scullery  on  the  ground  floor,  two  good  bedrooms 
on  the  first  floor,  and  an  attic  above.  * 

Many  a  workman,  however,  would  rather  be  his  own  landlord, 
and  not  feel  the  restraint  of  living  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  the 
company,  because  he  may  have  to  quit  it  if  he  goes  to  work  at 

*  JSeeond  Annual  Eeport  of  the  De  Been  ConsolidaUd  Mines,  Limited^  for 
the  year  ended  March  1890,  p.  23. 
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a  minute ;  the  other  shaft  is  driven  at  the  same  speed,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  crossing  the  driving  belt  of  the  smaller 
pulley.  The  bearing  of  the  shaft  of  the  movable  roll  is  carried 
by  a  swinging  pillow-block  pivoted  underneath,  and  constantly 
drawn  towards  the  other  roll  by  the  strong  spiral  springs.  The 
upper  part  of  the  figure  represents  the  bottom  of  the  hopper 
which  supplies  the  rolls,  and  the  oscillating  feed-tray,  set  in  motion 
by  an  excentric. 

Actual  experience  extended  over  a  considerable  time  has  proved 
that  a  pair  of  Krom  rolls  at  the  Bertrand  Mill,  in  Nevada,  will 
crush  150  tons  of  quartzose  silver  ore  in  24  hours,  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  screen  with  16  holes  to  the  linear  inch.  It 
is  claimed  that  less  fine  dust  is  produced  with  these  rolls  than 
with  stamps,  a  matter  of  importance,  owing  to  the  losses  in  dress- 
ing or  lixiviation  when  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  slime. 

Fluted  rolls  are  used  in  crushing  rock-salt,  and  toothed  rolls 
are  used. for  breaking  comparatively  soft  minerals  such  as  rock- 
salt  or  gypsum,  and  even  hard  stone  for  road-metal.  Some  of  the 
rolls  for  rock-salt  are  made  of  toothed  rings  threaded  upon  a 
shaft,  and  the  two  rolls  are  arranged  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  lie 
between  those  of  the  other. 

d.  Mills  — The  term  '^  mill ''  has  a  very  vague  signification 
among  miners ;  all  sorts  of  machines  employed  in  crushing  and 
grinding  are  commonly  known  as  mills.  I  propose  to  restrict  the 
term  to  grinders,  in  which  the  working  parts  consist  of  flat  or 
approximately  flat  surfaces,  one  of  which  revolves.  They  are 
called  into  requisition  for  reducing  a  mineral  to  a  fine  state  of 
division. 

The  typical  mill  of  this  cla^^  is  the  well-known  flour  miU,  made 
of  two  horizontal  cylindrical  stones,  one  fixed,  the  other  revolving ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  lower  stone  that  is  fixed,  sometimes  the  upper. 
Mills  of  this  kind  serve  to  grind  barytes  and  fertilisers.  The 
stones  are  generally  the  French  burr,  and  have  to  be  dressed 
from  time  to  time  as  they  wear.  The  mineral  is  fed  in  at  the 
centre,  and  is  discharged  at  the  circumference.  Instead  of  one 
top  stone,  there  may  be  several  separate  pieces;  this  combinar 
tion  forms  the  '^  arrastra  "  employed  for  grinding  and  amalgama- 
tion. 

When  the  mill  is  made  of  iron,  with  iron  or  steel  replaceable 
wearing  parts,  it  is  generally  called  a ''  pan  " ;  like  the  arrastra,  it 
serves  for  fine  grin  ling  and  amalgamating. 

Millstones  need  not  necessarily  be  arranged  horizontally ;  the 
first  grinding  of  phosphate  of  lime  is  sometimes  done  by  stones 
set  vertically,  the  moving  stone  being  fixed  upon  a  horizontal 
axis. 

e.  Edge-runners. — The  edge-runner  is  a  cylinder  turning  upon 
a  horizontal  axis  which  is  made  to  revolve  around  a  vertical  axis. 
In  its  simplest  form,  it  is  a  large  stone  wheel^  the  horizontal  axis 
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Tt  also  happens  that  during  a  period  of  high  wages,  a  man  is 
t^empted  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  his  house  with  one  of  the 
xiiimerous  huilding  societies,  and  he  agrees,  for  instance,  to  pay 
j^i  per  month  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  that  time  becoming 
'tlie  owner  of  a  house  worth  ;;^i2o.  If  his  wages  are  ;^7  a 
month  he  can  manage  the  monthly  instalments  without  difficulty ; 
1>ut  let  wages  drop  to  j£s,  and  he  will  find  it  far  less  easy  to  keep 
up  his  payments. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  workpeople  are  housed, 
X  will  again  extract  some  figures  from  Taeglichsbeck's  report.* 
"For  the  Halle  district  he  gives  the  following  numbers  and  pro- 
portions : 


Kind  of  Dwelling-boQM  tnd  Percentage  of 
the  Total  pI amber  of  Persons. 

Rentfiree, 

but  Bent 

reckoned 

uiwrt 

oiWMgM. 

Living  in 

their  own 

UouMe. 

Living  in 

hired 
HooMf. 

Living  In 

Barracks, 

Ac. 

Workmen. 
Private  works  (40,372  persons) 
Government  works  (3274  persons)  . 

OflScials. 
Private  works  ( 1 196  per8on«) 
Government  works  (122  persons)    . 

036% 
45-82% 

7377% 

2185% 
2792% 

'7'53% 
9-84% 

70-11% 

7114% 

3695% 

16-39% 

0-58% 

H«  further  shows  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed  at 
the  Mansfeld  copper  mines  are  living  in  their  own  houses,  of  which 
nearly  one  quarter  have  been  purchased  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Company. 

Before  concluding  this  subject  of  housing,  a  word  may  be  said 

about  the  '*  dries/'  or  changing  houses,  which  have  to  be  provided 

at  mines  under  the  Metalliferous  Act,  when  more  than  twelve 

persons  are  employed  below  ground.      Such  a  house   is  very 

necessary  when  the  men  come  up  wet  and  dirty,  and  often  soaked 

with  perspiration  from  working  in  hot  places  or  from  climbing 

long  runs  of  ladders.     They  then  change  all  their  clothes,  and 

leave  them  to  be  dried  ready  for  use  on  the  following  day.     One 

of  the  best  modes  of  heating  a  "  dry  "  is  by  steam  ;  the  shell  of 

an  old  boiler  is  placed  along  the  centre  of  the  house  and  is  supplied 

with  steam  from  any  convenient  soiurue.     Owing  to  the  large 

surface  of  the  shell  the  room  is  speedily  heated,  and  the  clothes 

hung  about  it  are  quickly  dried.      The  water  condensing  from 

the  steam  may  be  drawn  off  by  a  cock  and  used  for  washing 

purposes.  Figs.  706  and  707  represent  the  changing  house  erected 

at  Levant  Mine  in   Cornwall'  by  Mr.  Eustice,  which  has  the 

advantage  of  being  put  into  communication  with  the  man-engine 

sbaft  by  a  passage  and  staircase,  so  that  the  men  stand  no  risk  of 

•  Op.  cU.  p.  7. 
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exposure  to  the  fierce  breezea  coming  straight  off  the  Atlantic, 
'which  might  Bometiines  be  trying  after  the  imderground  warmth. 
It  is  heated  by  rows  of  hot-water  pipes. 

The  floor  of  the  "  dry  "  should  bo  made  of  cement  and  not  of 
boards,  to  permit  the  application  of  the  hoee  for  wB.shing  it. 
Senches  and  lockers  should  be  removable  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  cleaning,  which  is  frequently  necessary,  considering  the 
amount  of  dirt  which  cannot  fail  to  accumulate  in  such  a 
place.  A  wooden  floor  has  the  disadvantage  that  the  boards  are 
sure  to  shrink  under  the  constant  warmth,  and  when  once  full  of 

Fib.  70S. 


gaping  chinks  it  can  never  be  effectually  cleaned  ;  besides,  there 
is  the  danger  from  fire,  either  from  matches  left  carelessly  about 
or  from  the  men  smoking  in  a  place  where  the  wood  gets  as  dry 
as  tinder.  The  walls  should  be  whitewashed  at  regular  and 
frequent  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  the  place  thoroughly  sweet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  the  miner  the  luxury  of  a  shower- 
bath  at  a  small  cost,  and  it  seems  to  me  far  better  that  the  miner 
should  change  and  perform  all  necessary  ablutions  at  the  mine, 
than  go  home  in  his  underground  clothes,  and  depend  upon  the 
resources  of  his  cottage  for  washing  himself  and  drying  his  working 
apparel. 

At  the  Ansin  collieries,  in  the  North  of  France,  a  large  number 
of  ahower-baths  (Kig.  708),  ore  provided  at  the  different  shafts,  bo 
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this  cage-like  maiiDer,  the  beftters  are  Bometrimes  radia],  and,  vtien 
revolving  at  &  very  higli  epeed,  quickly  reduce  soft  ininerala  to 
powder. 

A.  Conical  GrinderB. — In  these  grindora  the  crushing  action 
is  usuaUy  produ(»d  by  the  revolution  of  a  toothed  cone, 
inside  a  toothed  cop;  they  thus  resemble  in  principle  the  old- 
fashiooed  coffee-mill.  The  Gates  crusher  (Fig.  632)  acts  differently. 
It  consists  of  an  outer  conical  shell  Q  (Fig.  633),  lined  with 
removable  plates  E,  around  which  travels  the  conical  breaking 

no.  63a. 


head  F  carried  by  the  upright  spindle  O  ;  both  E  and  F  are  made 
of  chilled  cast-iron.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  Q  fits  loosely 
in  the  excentric  box  D,  and  is  a  little  out  of  the  centre ;  it  is 
supported  by  the  step  P,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
screw  S,  in  order  to  regulate  the  distance  between  the  breaking 
head  and  the  shell,  and  consequently  the  fineness  of  the  crushed 
product.  The  upper  end  of  the  spindle  G  lies  loosely  in  a  socket 
in  the  top  framing  C.  The  belt-pulley  T  U  is  loose  upon  the 
shaft  X,  and  it.  drives  it  by  means  of  the  clutch  V,  firmly  keyed 
to  X,  and  the  pin  W.  In  case  of  any  undue  strain,  the  pin  W 
breaks  and  prevents  damage,  for  the  machine  at  once  stops  until 
the  obstruction  is  removed  and  a  new  pin  has  been  inserted. 
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tion-oommissioned  officers,  so  the  prosperity  of  a  mining  enter- 
prise is  largely  influenced  by  the  competency  of  the  foremen ; 
many  of  them  by  virtue  of  their  talent  and  industry  rise  from 
tbe  ranks  and  become  excellent  managers  of  mines. 

The  training  of  foremen  must  not  be  carried  on  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  thought  for  their  sisters,  who  will  make  better  wives  and 
mothers  if  they  receive  some  instruction  in  the  arts  which  belong 
more  particularly  to  the  domain  of  women,  such  as  housekeeping, 
cookery  and  nursing.  Teaching  of  this  kind  becomes  more  than 
ever  necessary  in  localities  where  females  are  largely  employed  on 
the  dressing  floors,  for  then  the  girls  fail  to  receive  that  practical 
training  in  household  work,  which  would  otherwise  fall  to  their 
lot,  if  they  entered  domestic  service,  or  assibted  their  mothers  in 
their  own  homes. 

4.  BICEINESS. — At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that 
mining  is  necessarily  an  unh^thy  occupation,  that  confined 
for  hours  in  dark  and  gloomy  passages  a  man  cannot  keep  well 
and  strong.  Stubborn  facts  and  figures  show  that  a  general  asser- 
tion of  this  kind  is  not  well-founded ;  but  nevertheless  the  miner 
does  suffer  in  some  cases  from  diseases  inherent  to  his  calling, 
and  these  can  be  best  combated  if  their  causes  are  thoroughly 
understood  by  all  who  are  connected  with  mining  operations. 

The  diseases  to  which  miners  are  most  liable  have  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Dr.  Ogle,*  who  with  infinite  pains  has  worked 
out  the  death-rates  for  mining,  as  well  as  for  other  occupations, 
from  the  figures  contained  in  the  national  register  of  deaths. 
Of  course  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  comparing  the 
death-rate  of  the  miner  with  that  of  some  other  working  man, 
to  say  precisely  how  much  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the  effect  of 
the  calling.    Ihe  miner  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  picked  man ;  the 
weaklings  of  a  family  do  not  go  to  work  underground,  conse- 
quently in  the  race  of  life  the  miner  has,  so  to  say,  a  start,  which 
ought  ceteris  parihua  to  make  him  a  winner.    The  actual  death- 
rates   of    some  occupations  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  684, 
extracted  from  Dr.  Ogle's  much  more  complete  list.     The  com- 
parative mortality  figure  affords  the  easiest  means  of  contrasting 
the  differences  between  the  various  callings  as  legards  healthiness. 
The  figure  1000  represents  the  total  number  of  deaths  among  a 
certain  number  of  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  65 
for  the  whole  of  England ;  then   taking  the  same  number  of 
persons  in  any  particular  calling  at   the  same  ages.  Dr.  Ogle 
has  calculated  the  corresponding  number  of  deaths.    The  lower 
the  figure,  the  healthier  the  occupation.     In  very  healthy  dis- 
tricts the  mortality  figure  is  as  low  as  804,  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  is  only  701.     If  we  takp  miners,  we  do  not  find 
a  high  mortality  figure  for  the  collier,  nor   for  the  ironstone 

•  Supplement  to  the  Forty-fifih  Annual  Heport  of  the  Begittrar  of  Births] 
Deaths  and  Marriages  in  Engtand,    LondoD,  iSSj,  pp.  xxv.,  et  scq. 
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miner ;  but  the  figure  for  Cornwall  is  appalling:  Mining  cod 
and  ironstone  appears  to  be  less  fatal  to  life  tlian  h^lHng  bmd  or 
making  boots  and  shoes. 


OcovrAnov. 

Mean  Annoal  I>eatb-rmCe«  per 
tooo  UriMMgm 

S 

•  3 
>  %  . 

6: 

1860-1-187S. 

x88c>->-«. 

TeanorAfe. 

Tears  of  A^e. 

as~45. 

45-^5. 

»5-45- 

45-65- 

•S-6S. 

All  males      .... 
Males  in  selected  health  j ) 
districts                       {  ' 

11*27 

23-98 

10-16 
8-47 

25-27 

1974 

1000   , 

804 

Bsker  

Blacksmith  .        •        •        . 

Boilermaker 

Builder,  mason,  bricklaver   . 

Batcher        .... 

Carpenter     .... 

Fisherman    .... 

Miner,  coal  .... 

,.     ironstone  . 

„     Cornwall  . 
Labourer,  agrionltoral . 
PI  amber,  painter,  glazier     . 
Quarrier,  stone  and  slate     . 

Tailor 

Shoemaker  .... 

10-72 
10*07 

11-43 

I3«9 

9*44 
11*26 

11-94 

12*48 
1088 
12-92 
10-39 

26-39 
23-88 

27-16 

28*37 
21  36 

15-84 
4173 

34^ 
28-67 

2479 
22-30 

8-70 
929 
927 

9-25 
12  10 

777 
832 

764 
8-05 

1477 

713 
lix)7 

995 

IO-73 

9*31 

26-12 
25-67 
26-65 

25  59 
29x^8 

21-74 

19*74 
25*11 

21-85 

53-69 
17*68 

3a -49 

31-04 
26-47 

95S 
973 
99* 
969 
1170 

to 

797 
891 
834 

1839 
701 

1203 
1122 
1051 

921 

The  diseases  inherent  to  the  miner's  calling  are  due  to  the 
following  causes : 

Breathing  a  polluted  atmosphero. 
Excessive  ladder  climbing. 
Working  in  consti ained  positions. 
Exposure  to  heat  and  cold. 
Working  in  compressed  air. 

Of  these  various  causes  the  first  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  worst  : 
it  brings  on  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
There  is  nearly  six  times  as  great  a  mortality  from  these  diseaf«s 
among  Cornish  miners  as  there  is  among  fishermenL  The 
manner  in  which  the  air  of  mines  is  polluted  has  been  explained 
in  the  chapter  upon  Ventilation — ^viz.,  by  the  bi^eathing  of  the  men 
and  animals  in  the  pit,  the  combustion  of  lamps  or  candles,  exbals- 
tions  of  decaying  timber,  smoke  of  explosives,  natural  emanatioos 
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of  gases,  and  dust.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  judges 
that  dust  is  largely  responsible  for  the  respiratory  ailments  from 
"which  the  miner  so  often  suffers.  The  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  a  mine  and  that  of  the  external  atmosphere  is  often 
made  very  plain  by  the  state  of  the  nostrils  after  a  few  hours 
spent  in  underground  workings;  it  is  found  that  they  have 
strained  off  a  part  of  the  solid  particles  floating  about  in  the  air 
of  the  mine,  and  the  amount  so  arrested  will  sei've  as  some  gauge 
of  the  quantity  inhaled.  Besides,  men  commonly  breathe  a  great 
deal  through  the  mouth,  and  lose  the  benefit  of  their  natural 
air-filter. 

The  dust  acts  mainly  mechanically,  but  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases  its  evil  effects  are  due  also  to  poisonous  chemical  properties. 
The  mechanical  action  is  at  first  an  irritation  of  the  delicate  lining 
membrane,  and  then  the  pai*ticles  make  their  way  into  the  tissues, 
choke  them  and  hnrden  them,  and  so  render  them  unfit  for 
allowing  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon  the  impure  venous 
blood  which  is  necessary  to  life.  The  diseases  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  dust  in  this  way  are  bronchitis,  shortness  of  breath, 
asthma  and  consumption. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  dust  is  produced  in  the  process  of 
boring  holes  for  blasting  in  an  upward  direction.  If  the  hole  has 
a  downward  inclination  the  miner  puts  water  in,  which  not  only 
prevents  any  dust,  but  also  renders  his  work  easier  by  allowing  the 
edge  of  the  tool  to  act  more  fairly  against  the  rock.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  miner  is  boring  upwards,  the  dust  is  scraped  out 
or  falls  out,  and  though  the  coarsest  particles  may  at  once  drop  to 
the  ground,  the  very  fine  and  light  ones  float  about,  and  produce  a 
cloudy  and  noxious  atmosphere.  If  machine  drills  are  employed, 
the  amount  of  dust  produced  in  a  given  time  is  often  considerable, 
as  will  be  instantly  recognised  by  any  one  dressed  in  a  dark  suit 
who  stands  by  one  of  the^e  machines  while  it  is  working  in  dry 
ground. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  the  evil  consequences  can  be 
averted  by  forcing  a  jet  of  water  into  the  hole  during  the  boring 
operations.  The  jet  may  be  produced  either  by  allowing  the  com- 
pressed air  to  act  upon  the  surface  of  a  tank  containing  water,  or 
by  bringing  down  a  supply  in  a  pipe  from  a  tank  situated  at  a 
higher  level ;  keeping  the  sides  of  -the  level  moist  is  another 
precaution,  the  particles  of  dust  wafted  against  the  wet  sur- 
face are  caught,  like  flies  upon  sticky  paper,  and  so  rendered 
harmless. 

Some  of  the  dust  arises  from  the  rock  being  broken  up  in  the 
process  of  blasting,  and  some  comes  from  the  explosive  itself, 
if  it  consists,  for  instance,  of  infusorial  earth  mixed  with  nitro- 
glycerine. 

A  flne  spray  is  very  effective  in  laying  the  dust  and  fumes  pro- 
duced by  blasting,  and  an  easy  method  of   producing  it  is  to 
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turn  a  jet  of  compressed  air  into  a  pipe  supplied  with  water.* 
An  appLianoe  of  this  kind  is  specially  desirable  when  the  blast- 
ing  in  an  *'  end  "  is  done  by  volleys,  'when  the  miner  has  to  walk 
into  the  smoke  of  one  blast  in  order  to  charge  another  set  of 
holes.  Some  men  make  use  of  a  sponge  as  a  respirator  while 
exposed  to  the  dust  and  fumes,  and  no  doubt  with  good  effects ; 
but  it  is  well  to  delay  the  return  as  long  as  possible,  unless  the 
<<  end  "  is  provided  with  such  an  apparatus  as  Teague'a  ventilator, 
which  speedily  withdraws  all  noxious  fumes  from  the  working 
place.  If  it  is  necessary  in  some  particular  case  to  go  into  an 
''end'*  full  of  smoke,  the  harmful  effects  may  be  rednoed  by 
making  use  of  Nature's  respirator,  namely,  the  nose,  and  not 
breathing  at  all  through  the  mouth. 

Dusts  which  have  a  poisonous  effect  are  those  of  certain  minerals 
containing  arsenic,  lead  and  mercury. 

According  to  Dr.  Harting  and  Dr.  Hesse,t  cancer  in  the  lungs 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  men  working  in  the  cobalt  mines  of 
Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  they  ascribe  the  disease  to  dust 
containing  arsenic  in  combination  with  cobalt,  which  prodnces  a 
permanent  chemical  irritation  in  the  delicate  air-passages.  It  seems 
to  be  mainly  the  mineral  speiscobalt  or  smaltite  (OoAs,)  which  is 
the  source  of  the  disease,  the  cobalt  minerals  containing  sulphur 
in  addition  to  the  arsenic  are  far  less  poisonous,  as  they  are  lees 
readily  decomposed.  When  one  reflects  how  soon  cobalt  bloom^ 
the  hydrated  arseniate  of  the  metal,  is  formed  upon  the  ores  in  a 
damp  atmosphere,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  similar  action  should 
go  on  with  minute  particles  of  smaltite  imbedded  in  the  lung 
tissue,  and  eventually  set  up  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation. 

Far  more  dangerous  than  the  dust  of  arsenical  minerals  under- 
ground, are  the  fumes  produced  in  roasting  ores  containing  mis- 
pickel,  a  process  which  goes  on  in  many  thi  mines  and  some  gold  and 
copper  mines.  Particles  of  arsenious  acid  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin,  in  places  where  it  is  moist  from  perspiration,  and  produce 
nasty  sores,  whilst  those  which  enter  the  body  give  rise  to  various 
disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  best  means  of  avoiding 
the  ills  due  to  arsenic  have  been  pointed  out  by  Hirt  1  at  some 
length.  Only  thoroughly  healthy  men  should  be  allowed  to  work 
in  places  where  there  is  danger  from  arsenic,  and  they  should  be 
relieved  at  regular  intervals.  Bottles  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron^ 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  should  be  kept  in  readiness,  both  as  a 
preventative  and  an  antidote.  The  men  must  be  compelled  to 
exercise  the  greatest  cleanliness,  and  when  exposed  to  the  dust  and 
vapours  should  cover  the  mouth  with  a  diy  cloth.  Arsenical  sores 

♦  Reports  of  HM.  Inspectors  of  Mines  for  the  Tear  1879,  p.  527. 

t  '*  Der  Langenkrebn,  die  Bergkrankheit  in  den  SchDeeberger  Graben.* 

EvJUiiberg's  Vierteljahrtschrift  fur  gerichtliche  Medicin,     Nene  Folge, 

hand,  p.  296,  Berlin  I  1879. 

Z  Arbeiter-Schulz.,  Leipsic,  1879,  p.  131. 
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should  be  plastered  over  with  fuller's  earth  moistened  with  water 
and  hydrated  oxide  of  iron;  strong  drinks,  especially  brandy, 
must  be  avoided,  but  milk  and  greasy  soups  help  to  resist  the 
poison. 

In  an  ordinary  lead  mine,  where  the  ore  consists  entirely  or 
almost  entirely  of  galena,  plumbism  is  rarely  heard    of;    but 
inrhen  the    ore    is   cerussite,  a  different   state  of    things  arises 
and  the  disease  may  be  rife.     It  is  well  known  that  the  arti- 
ficial carbonate,  the  white  lead  of  commerce,  produces  poisoning 
among  painters,  so  much  so  indeed  that  one  of  the  ailments  due 
to  lead  is  known  as  '^  painters'  colic ; "  it  cannot  therefoi^e  surprise 
ns,  when  mere  handling  is  injurious,  that  breathing  a  lead-laden 
atmosphere  should   likewise  be  pernicious.      Plumbism  among 
miners  has  probably  never  been  so  prevalent  as  in  the  Broken 
Hill  distnct  in  New  South  Wales,  where  some  of  the  ore  in  the 
shallow  levels  is  a  pulverulent  earthy  carbonate  of  lead.  According  to 
published  accounts,*  the  state  of  things  must  have  been  very  bad  in- 
deed comparatively  lately.   Miners  suffered  more  than  the  smelters, 
but  even  the  ore-pickers  were  not  exempt  from  the  malady.  From 
this  fact  we  may  conclude  that  lead  may  have  entered  the  system 
in  Kome  cases  by  eating  food  with  dirty  fingers,  or,  as  suggested  by 
the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to,  from  smoking  a  pipe  filled  with 
tobacco  rubbed  in  a  leady  hand.    The  baneful  effects  have  been 
reduced  by  not  allowing  the  men  to  work  very  long  at  one  time 
in  the  parts  of  the  mine  where  the  soft  carbonate  occurs.    The 
managers  arrange,  for  instance,  that  a  man  shall  take  one  fort- 
night at  mining  the  earthy  cerussite ;  the  next  fortnight  he  is  put 
to  work  at  the  surface  and  made  to  quarry  the  ironstone — i.e.,  the 
ferruginous  outcrop  of  gossan,  which  is  used  as  a  flux  at  the 
smelting  works ;   and  then   he  takes  a  fortnight  underground 
in  mining  the  kaolin  ore,  which  consists  largely  of  kaolin  and 
chloride  of  silver,  and  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  men,  or 
at  all  events  does  not  cause  lead-poisoning. 

The  precautions  to  be  adopted  against  plumbism  at  mines  of 
this  description  are :  ample  ventilation,  laying  the  dust  as  far 
as  possible  by  a  spray  of  water,  and  the  strictest  cleanliness.  The 
mine-owner  should  do  his  share  by  giving  the  men  every  possible 
convenience  for  washing  themselves  and  changing  their  working 
clothes,  but  no  amount  of  forethought  on  his  part  will  suffice  to 
prevent  the  evil  entirely,  if  the  men  fail  to  avoid  every  chance  of 
defiling  their  food  or  tobacco  by  lead  ore. 

Working  in  the  quicksilver  mines  is  found  to  be  unhealthy, 
and  the  men  suffer  from  mercurial  poisoning  unless  special 
precautions  are  taken.  Thus,  at  Almaden,  even  if  the  ventilation 
is  good,  the  miner  cannot  work  more  than  four  to  four  and  a  half 
hours  a  day,  nor  can  he  work  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  in  a 

•  "  Lead  PoisoniDg,**  The  Atuiralian  Mining  Standard^  vol.  vi.,  1891, 
p.  13,  and  Report  of  Board  of  Inquiry  at  Broken  llUl,  Sydney,  189.3. 
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month  without  injuring  his  health  very  rapidly.*  It  is  tme  that 
the  miners  suffer  less  than  the  smelters,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  at  Broken  HiU,  and  the  explanation  of  this  is  that 
mercurial  poisoning  is  mainly  due  to  the  vapour  of  the  metaL  At 
Almaden  some  of  the  mercury  exists  in  the  native  state  and  is 
supposed  to  suhlime  slowly ;  f  but  even  at  Idria,  where  there  is 
no  native  mercury,  where  the  ore  is  less  rich  than  at  Almadeo, 
and  the  ventilation  excellent,  the  men  work  only  four  hcNirs  at  a 
stretch — 1.«.,  four  hours  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
with  an  interval  of  rest  of  four  hours. 

The  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  noticed  at  Almaden  are : 
inflammation  of  the  mouth,  salivation  and  loss  of  teeth,  shiv^^ 
ings,  gradual  and  general  wasting  away. 

Excessive  ladder-climbing  has  long  been  pointed  out  by  medical 
men  as  a  cause  of  disease^  ^^  ^^^  heart  is  over-stretched  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year,  it  becomes  dilated,  loses  some  of 
its  contractile  power,  and  is  therefore  less  capable  of  performing 
its  pumping  action  properly.  The  miner  who  for  years  has  had 
to  descend  and  ascend  by  ladders  in  deep  mines,  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  a  feeble  heart  and  weak  pulse  on  this  acooont. 
Young  miners  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  over-exertion  caused  by 
climbing  with  unnecessary  haste.  In  these  days  of  ezoellent  sted 
wire  ropes  for  winding  men  up  in  cages,  it  is  perfectly  absurd 
that  a  miner  should  be  condemned  to  the  treadmill  toil  of  ladder- 
climbing,  which  has  nothing  to  be  urged  in  its  favour.  The 
shareholder  has  to  pay  for  an  unprofitable  form  of  labour,  his 
mine  is  conducted  with  less  supervision  than  there  would  be  if 
access  to  the  workings  were  easier,  whilst  the  unfortunate  miner 
suffers  in  health  and  strength.  When  a  mine  reaches  a  depth  of 
JOG  yards  the  owner  should  introduce  means  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  men  mechanically  without  fatigue. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  when  a  man  is  working  continuously 
for  years  in  a  constrained  position,  that  certain  muscles  will  be 
stunted  in  their  growth  from  want  of  use,  and  that  others  wiU  be 
abnormally  enlarged  from  over-use,  and  so  cause  a  distortion  of 
the  body.  This  happens  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  men  working 
on  the  thin  bed  of  copper  shale  of  Mansfeld. 

The  disease  of  the  eye  known  as  nystagmus  has  been  noticed 
among  colliers.  A  person  suffering  from  nystagmus  sees  objects 
apparently  moving  in  a  circle ;  gas  lights  in  a  room,  for  instance, 
seem  to  dance  ;  the  man  also  suffers  from  headache  and  giddiness, 

*  Euss,  **  Note  Bar  I'^tat  actnel  de  la  mine  et  de  Tusine  d'Almaden,** 
Annalea  des  Mines,  8me.  serie,  tome  xi.,  p.  138. 

t  Eng,  Min,  Jour.,  vol.  xlvi.,  1888,  p.  435. 

t  Dr  Peacock,  "  Medical  Report  on  the  Condition  ot  Miners  *' ;  Bankait, 
<*Meilical  Report  on  the  Condition  of  Miners  in  Cornwall  and  Devon" ; 
Appendix  B.  to  the  Be^ort  of  the  CnmmissionerB  appointed  to  Inquire  into  tie 
Condition  of  aU.  Mines  in  Great  Britain  to  which  the  Prcvitiong  of  tks  Act 
23  &  24  Vtct,  cop.  i$i  do  not  apply.    P.  7  and  p.  95,  London,  1864. 
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and  the  eyeballs  are  notioed  to  oacillate  or  rotate.  Aooording 
to  Snell*  the  men  most  aflSicted  with  njstagmus  are  those  who 
have  to  work  lying  on  their  side;  owing  to  this  unnatural 
position  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  are  unduly  strained  and  suffer 
from  overwork.  Mere  work  upon  the  side  is  in  some  districts 
insufficient  to  set  up  the  disease,  for  during  a  period  of  six  years 
only  two  oases  were  notioed  among  the  14,000  Mansfeld  copper 
minora  As  these  men  use  open  lights,  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
nystagmus  should  have  been  ascribed  by  some  doctors  to  the 
insufficient  illumination  afforded  by  the  safety  lamp.  Snell 
combats  this  hypothenis,  and  cites  cases  of  the  disease  in  persons 
who  have  never  used  a  safety  lamp;  therefore  the  want  of  a 
better  light  cannot  be  the  only  cause.  To  a  layman  it  seems 
quite  possible  that  both  views  may  be  correct;  the  two  sets  of 
doctors  agree  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  over-strain  of  the 
ocular  musclesi  and  as  either  of  the  two  causes  appears  capable 
of  occasioning  such  a  strain,  why  should  there  be  a  difficulty  in 
admitting  both  explanations  ? 

The  great  heat  of  the  workings  on  the  CfOmstockf  lode  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  and  many  men 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  from  it,  being  picked  up  dead 
in  the  mine.  New-comers  suffered  more  than  the  old  hands. 
There  was  also  the  danger  of  falling  into  scalding  water;  men 
fell  accidentally  into  pools  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  157"*  or 
158**  and  perished  in  great  suffering  from  their  skio  peeling  off. 

In  some  cases  the  effect  of  the  hot  air  on  the  men  is  said  to 
have  been  beneficial,  acting  like  a  succession  of  Turkish  baths. 
When  the  heat  on  the  Gomstock  lode  first  became  intense,  the 
miners  suffered  from  pneumonia  and  rheumatism,  because  they 
went  out  at  once  into  the  cold  and  freezing  atmosphere  at  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  although  only  a  few  minutes  before  they  had 
been  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  lower  levels.  Such  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  were  naturally  injurious ;  and  experience 
soon  taught  the  men  and  the  managers  that  risks  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  run  with  impunity.  Good  rooms  were  erected  at 
the  tops  of  the  shafts,  in  which  the  men  could  change  their 
clothes,  and  some  were  provided  with  baths.  These  precautions 
soon  brought  about  an  improvement  in  the  general  health  of  the 
men. 

In  ordinary  mining  operations,  men  are  rarely  subjected  to  a 
pressure  considerably  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
but  as  work  in  compressed  air  is  occasionally  necessary,  it  is 
well  that  the  student  should  be  reminded  of  its  danger  to  health. 
Men  who  are  employed  in  making  foundations  for  bridges  or  in 
driving  tunnels,  where  compressed  air  is  used  as  a  means  of 

*  Minen*  Nyitagmui,  Bristol,  1892. 

t  Lord,  "  Comstook  lliniog  and  Miners/'  IlonoffrapJts  U.S.  Otd.  Survey^ 
vol.  iv.y  Washington,  1883,  pp.  374  to  39^ 
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keeping  out  water^  suffer  at  times  from  paralyids  and  intensa 
pain  in  the  Uack.  Theee  effects  of  the  oonfinement  seem  to  he 
mainly  felt  on  coming  out  into  a  less  dense  atmosphere,  and  maj  be 
lessened  by  prolonging  the  stay  in  the  air-lock,  and  so  causang  tLe 
diminution  of  pres8ure  to  be  felt  gradually. 

5.  THRIFT. — Remarks  upon  the  condition  of  the  niinef 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  follow inz 
subjects: — (i)  Provision  against  loss  of  pay  from  sickness  acci< 
dents,  strikes,  and  old  age ;  (2)  Obtaining  medical  attendance  at 
a  small  cost ;  (3)  Procuring  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  npoo 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Provident  societies  are  no  new  thing  for  the  miner  ;  it  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wahle,  the  Director  of  the  Mining  Depart- 
ment at  Freiberg,  that  they  date  back  in  Sazonj  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  are  as  old  as  mining  itself.  In  this 
country  at  the  present  day  three  systems  are  in  \rqgue :  dnhs 
for  individual  mines,  general  relief  societies  for  lai^  districts, 
and,  lastly,  the  ordinary  friendly  societies,  not  confined  to  miners, 
which  are  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of  workmen. 

In  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  in  many  parts  of  WaJes,  there  is 
a  club  for  each  mine,  and  the  men  agree  to  a  deduction  being 
made  from  their  wages  every  month  for  '^  doctor  and  dub.*'  Ac 
many  mines  the  monthly  deduction  for  the  doctor  is  either  six- 
pence, or  one  shilling,  accoi-ding  as  he  attends  the  miner  only,  or 
his  family  al^o.*  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Stannaiiea  Act, 
1887,  some  of  the  old  grievances  of  the  Comishmen  have  been 
made  to  disappear.  Each  man  has  a  right  to  choose  his  own 
doctor,  to  whom  the  amount  deducted  from  lus  wages  is  paid. 
If  a  surgeon  renders  himself  unpopular  by  not  attending  to  a 
case  with  sufficient  care,  the  men  do  not  select  him  another  tame^ 
and  hiB  pay  and  reputation  suffer.  This  check  upon  the  doctors 
seems  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  system  working  smoothly, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  most  interested  in  the  matter — ^viz^ 
the  men  themselves. 

The  usual  deduction  for  "  club "  is  6(2.,  and  in  a  few  cases  gd. 
per  man  per  month ;  the  usual  ''  hurt  pay "  for  disablement  is 
18,  per  day.  In  the  event  of  a  fatal  accident  the  funeral  expenses 
are  borne  by  the  mine,  and  sometimes  the  sum  of  ;^io  is  given  to 
the  widow  or  dependent  relatives,  or '  a  levy  of  is.  per  man  is 
made  for  their  benefit. 

The  great  faults  of  this  system  are  :  First,  the  want  of  some 
provision  for  widows,  orphans,  or  dependent  relatives  of  persons 
killed  by  accidents ;  secondly,  the  fact  that  a  msn  loses  his  **  hurt 
pay''  and  is  probably  thrown  on  the  parish  if  the  mine  in 
which  he  had  been  working  is  stopped  ;  thirdly,  the  want  of  any 

*  Foster  and  Pike,  *'  Suggestions  for  the  Fomiation  of  a  Miners'  Per- 
.manent  Club  and  Rtlief  Society  for  Cornwall  and  Devon,"  IVoc  Mim,  Jnsi. 
ConnvoU,  vol.  i.|  p.  i. 
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provision  for  ordinary  sickness.  Of  course  the  first  and  third 
objections  might  be  removed  by  increasing  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tions, but  the  second  would  still  remain — viz.,  the  uncertainty  of 
the  benefits  being  kept  up  permanently. 

Far  better  than  the  dubs  of  individual  mines  are  the  perma- 
nent relief  societies,  of  which  British  miners  have  reason  to  be 
proud.  There  are  now  nine  of  these  societies  in  different  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  there  is  also  a  central  society  for 
promoting  and  watching  over  their  interests  and  extending  their 
work  to  new  districts.* 

Though  started  for  colliers,  these  societies  include  many  iron- 
stone miners  and  some  lead  miners  and  slate  quarriers  among 
tlieir  members.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  1 89 1,  there  were  268,971  persons  members  of 
these  relief  societies  in  the  yeai*  1890,  whilst  the  total  number 
employed  in  and  about  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
674,434,  inclusive  of  those  employed  on  private  branch  railways 
and  tramways,  and  in  washing  and  coking  coal  on  premises  adja- 
cent to  or  belonging  to  the  mine. 

The  exact  nature  of  one  of  these  societies  will  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  examining  the  rules  of  the  largest,  which  has  done, 
and  is  still  doing,  much  excellent  work  in  the  North'  of  England.f 
As  it  includes  the  Cleveland  ironstone  district,  although  this 
does  not  appear  from  the  title,  it  is  specially  adapted  for  my 
purpose.      Its  objects  are  very  clearly  defined  thus : 

'*  The  objects  of  this  Society  are  the  raising  of  funds  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  amongst  the  members  thereof,  and  by  donations 
from  others  to  make  provision  in  case  of  fatal  and  non-fatal 
accidents  as  follows : 

"  (a)  A  sum  at  the  death  of  a  member. 

"(6)  A  weekly  allowance  to   the  widow  and  children  of  married 

members. 
**(c)  A  weekly  allowanoe  to  members  who  suffer  from  non«fatal 

accidents. 
"  (<2)  An  allowance  to  the  parent*,  or  sister,  or  brother  of  a  deceased 

member  daring  sickness  or  other  infirmity. 
*'(e)  Also  to  make  a  provision  for  miners  over  60  years  of  age  who  are 

permanently  unfit  to  work,  the  allowance  to  be  paid  to  be  in 

accordance  with  the  contribntions  received.'' 

The  weekly  contribution  of  each  member  is  4(2.,  and  of  a  half- 
member — •.«.,  a  boy  under  18 1  only  2d,  Three-eighths  of  these 
sums  are  devoted  to  the  superannuation  fund, 

*  Central  Association  for  Dealing  with  Distress  caused  by  Mining 
Accidents,  31A,  King  Street,  Wigan ;  George  L.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

t  Boles  of  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief 
Fond  Friendly  Society.  Established  June  7,  1862.  Chief  Office— 
5,  Qaeen'fl  Square,  Kewcastle-upon-Tyne.     1892. 

X  A  boy  under  18  but  over  16  may  be  a  whole  member  if  he  likes  ;  a 
boy  under  16  can  only  be  a  half  member. 
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The  benefits  are  in  the  case  of 

1.  Non-iatal  aooldenti. 

2.  Fatal  aocidenta. 

3.  Ola  age. 

If  a  member  is  disabled  by  an  accident  for  more  than  a  iredc, 
but  not  leas,  he  receives  the  sum  of  5«.  a  week  or  lod.  per  work- 
ing day,  and  a  half -member  2«.  6d,  per  week  or  $<£.  per  day.  Tbt 
payments  go  on  in  this  way  iot  twenty-six  weeks,  when,  if  the 
perRon  is  still  disabled,  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  higher  nlief 
of  8«.  per  week,  or  41.  if  he  is  a  half-member,  so  long  as  he  is 
unable  to  work  from  the  efibcts  of  the  accident. 

In  the  case  of  a  death  by  accident^  the  widow  of  a  manied 
member  receives  a  legacy  of  j£$f  the  relatives  of  an  uumarned 
member  receive  ^23,  and  those  of  a  half-member  ^12.  The 
widow  also  draws  5«.  a  week  from  the  funds  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  so  long  as  she  remains  unmarried,  and  2$,  a  week  for  esdi 
child,  until  the  boys  are  thirteen  and  the  girls  fourteen  years  of 
age. 

Aged  and  infirm  members  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  are 
certified  medically  to  be  unfit  to  follow  their  employment  reodFe 
4«,  per  week ;  but  the  amount  of  the  pension  may  be  reduced  if 
the  funds  at  anytime  are  insufiSicient  to  keep  up  the  present 
allowance. 

During  the  yesr  1891  this  Society  had  113,124  members;  the 
<»ntributions  of  the  members  amounted  to  ^^90,169,  those  of  the 
owners  of  collieries  to  ^^4860,  in  addition  to  which  there  was  an 
income  of  ;;^52o8  from  invested  funds.  The  following  claims 
were  made  upon  the  Society : 

Minor  Accidents, — 16,500  claims  for  relief  were  made;  the 
average  length  of  the  period  of  disablement  was  about  3^  weeks 
each. 

Fermaneni  Disablement, — 195  claims  for  accidents  that  hare 
caused  disablemeut  lasting  more  than  26  weeks;  the  average 
duration  of  each  is  estimated  to  be  3||  years. 

Fatal  Accidents, — 93  widows  came  on  to  the  funds. 

Children, — 185  children  came  on  to  the  funds. 

Old  Age. — 442  new  claims  for  superannuation  were  made. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Central  Association  *  the  nine 
societies  gave  relief  for  754  deaths  by  accidents,  and  for  39,411 
cases  of  disablement  during  the  year  1890. 

We  learn  from  the  Reports  of  Inspectors  of  Mines  that  there 
were  1206  deaths  from  accidents  at  all  the  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  that  year,  consequently  it  is  evident  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  victims  of  these  fatalities  were  insured,  and  that 

*  Central  Association  for  Dealing:  with  Distress  Caased  by  Mining  Acq- 
dents.  Report  of  the  Pro^eedingt  at  the  I\oelfth  Annual  Cdn/grenCB^  London, 
1891,  Table:*  VI.  and  Yll.,  pp.  36-7. 
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their  families  or  dependent  relatiTes  received  some  form  of 
relief. 

Altogether  there  were  2395  widows  and  3496  children  receiving 
benefits  from  the  funds  of  the  nine  societies  in  the  year  1890. 

The  percentage  proportion  of  the  contributions  of  the  colliery 
owners  to  those  of  the  ordinary  members  is  less  in  the  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  Society  than  in  the  others.  In  1890  it  repre- 
f«ented  only  5*7  per  cent.,*  whilst  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Society  it  was  24*1  per  oent.yin  the  North  Wales  Society  25*2  per 
oent.y  and  in  the  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  Society  24  per 
cent.  If  we  turn  to  Table  IX.  of  the  report,  the  reason  of  this 
difierence  becomes  apparent ;  it  will  be  seen  that  all,  or  a  very 
large  number,  of  the  members  of  these  three  societies  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  owners  not  to  bring  any 
claim  against  them  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880, 
or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  they  have  ^*  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act."  They  consider  that  the  employer's  con- 
tribution is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  chance  of  occasionally 
obtaining  compensation  by  proving  negligence  against  him  in  a 
court  of  law. 

Bnough  has  been  said  to  show  the  present  state  of  the  volun- 
tary system  of  relief  as  it  now  exists  in  England  and  Wales ; 
much  of  the  distress  caused  by  mining  accidents  is  relieved  by  the 
nine  principal  societies,  and,  in  addition,  there  are  numerous 
smaller  societies  established  for  individual  mines,  having  in  the 
main  the  same  objects  as  the  larger  ones. 

Something  more  is  needed — viz.,  relief  in  sickness,  and  old 
age  pensions  for  alL  Some  of  the  existing  clubs  of  individual 
mines  give  sick  pay  to  their  members,  and  there  are  the  ordinary 
Friendly  Societies  established  on  a  far  firmer  basis,  which  can  be 
resorted  to  by  the  miner  like  any  other  workman.  As  far  there- 
fore as  sickntB)  is  concerned  there  is  machinery  available  by 
which  the  miner  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  can  make  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  himself  and  his  family. 

If  he  requires  a  pension,  he  can  get  one  upon  the  very  best 
security  by  going  to  the  nearest  Post  Office.  A  young  man  of 
twenty  can  obtain  a  deferred  annuity  of  5«.  a  week,  commencing 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  by  paying  j£2  3«.  4d.  a  year,  or  lod.  a  week. 
If  the  person  wishes  to  discontinue  his  insurance,  he  can  do  so, 
and  all  the  money  he  has  paid  will  be  returned  to  him,  provided 
that  an  instalment  of  the  annuity  has  not  become  due.  However, 
as  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Poet  Office  have  not  been  utilised 
to  any  great  extent,  compared  with  the  numbers  of  the  working 
dasses,  and  as  a  large  number  of  persons  spend  the  last  years  of 
their  lives  and  end  their  days  as  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  it  is 
thought  by  most  people  that  something  more  should  be  done.  Great 

•  Op,  cii.  Tables  IV.  and  V.,  pp.  34-5. 
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liiyer  consisting  of  rich  particles  with  more  or  less  wast«  material 
attached  to  them. 

An  illustrative  model  is  again  easily  constructed  (Fig.  647)  hy 
fixing  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  in  a  lamp-glans,  between  two  rings 
cut  from  india-rubber  hoee  of  suitable  diameter,  whilst  a  flexible 
ball  syringe  supplies  the  means  of  pumping  water  up  and  down. 

However,  this  is  not  the  form  in  which  the  jigger 
FiQ.  647.  ^  made  in  actual  practice.  It  usually  coDsists  of  a 
box  {hiUoA)  divided  by  a  partial  partition  into  two 
compartments  ;  in  one  is  fixed  a  flat  sieve  t  (Figs.  648 
and  649),  which  carries  the  ore,  and  in  the  other  a 
piston,  p,  is  made  to  work  np  and  down  by  an  ex- 
o^itric.  The  mode  in  which  the  separation  is  effected 
can  be  watched  in  a  model  made  out  of  a  U-tube, 
with  a  round  stick  or  a  test-tube  an  the  piston 
(Fig.  650). 

The  great  advantage  of  these  jiggers  is  that  they 
readily  allow  a  continuous  feed  of  the  ore  and  dis- 
charge of  the  products  without  any  stoppages.  The 
ore  is  fed  on  by  a  hopper  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  or  is  delivered  already  mixed  with  water. 
Several  methods  of  discharge  c^n  be  adopted :  vj£., 
(a)  at  the  end ;  (6)  in  the  centre ;  and  (a)  through 
the  meshes  of  the  sieve. 

(a)  With  the  first  kind  of  discharge,  the  enriched 
product  lying  on  the  sieve  passes  out  through  open- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  jigger,  aod  the  amount  escaping 
is  regulated  by  an  adjustable  shatter  which  enables 
the  size  of  the  outlets  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure;  the  middle  product  can  be  drawn  off  by  open- 
ings placed  at  a  slightly  higher  level,  whilst  the  waste 
is  washed  over  a  sill  at  the  end  of  the  sieve  at  each  pulsation. 
Very  often  a  first  sieve  simply  separates  a  concentrated  product 
and  discharges  a  poorer  product  on  to  a  second  sieve  where  a 
similar  separation  is  effected. 

(6)  With  the  central  discbarge  method,  a  pipe  is  brought  up 
thi-ough  the  middle  of  the  sieve,  and  the  bize  of  the  opening  for 
the  escape  of  the  concentrated  ore  is  governed  hy  a  cylindrical 
cap,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw. 

(c)  The  discharge  through  the  sieve  is  specially  adapted  for  the 
finer  products  from  the  crusher,  though  it  is  also  used  for  grains 
up  to  and  even  above  ^  in,  in  diameter.  The  mesh  of  the  sieve  is 
chosen  so  that  the  particles  under  treatment  will  just  pass 
through,  but  above  the  sieve  is  a  layer  {bed)  of  clean  ore,  or  of 
some  substance  of  about  the  same  density,  in  fragments  too  large 
to  drop  through.  The  pulsations  of  the  water  cause  the  usual 
sepamtion  into  layers,  and  the  heavy  rich  particles  find  their  way 
down   through  the  bed  of  mineral  of  like  speciGc  gravity  and 
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tions  from  the  State^  the  employers  and  the  persons  insured,  the 
two  latter  paying  like  amounts. 

The  method  of  insurance  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  of 
State  compulsion  with  State  aid,  together  with  obligatory  contri- 
butions from  the  employer.  This  bold  experiment  will  be  watched 
Mfith  interest. 

This  subject  of  thrift  must  not  be  concluded  without  a  few 
words  about  one  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  diseases — viz., 
hospitals.  In  this  country  the  provision  of  such  institutions  is 
frequently  left  to  private  benevolence;  in  the  great  tin  mining 
centre  of  Redruth,  for  instance,  the  burden  of  ensuring  accom- 
modation for  the  sick  and  injured  has  been  taken  by  a  charitable 
owner  of  mineral  property.  According  to  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  institution  from  1885  to  1892,  he  has  paid  on  an  average 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  which  exceeds  ^1300 
yearly ;  the  remainder  is  met  by  contributions  from  private  per- 
sons, companies  working  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  and  their 
workmen. 

The  Oakeley  Hospital  at  Blaenau  Festinipg,  which  ministers  to 
the  ills  of  some  of  the  quarrymen,  was  built  by  the  landowner, 
and  is  now  supported  by  the  largest  slate  mine. 

Many  of  the  large  Continental  mines  keep  up  establishments  of 
this  kind,  and  throw  them  open  gratis  to  their  employes.  The 
same  plaji  is  adopted  by  some  of  the  large  British  aimpanies 
working  mines  abroad,  and  even  at  Boryslaw,  where  much  of  the 
mining  is  being  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  a  Gali- 
cian  company  supports  a  small  hospital,  and  admits  not  only  its 
own  servants,  but  also  any  urgent  cases  requiring  surgical  or 
medical  attendance. 

Fortunately,  it  often  happens  that  a  mine  has  not  accidents 
enough  to  require  the  constant  use  of  a  hospital  and  the  entire 
services  of  a  surgeon.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  at  some  large 
mines  near  Ems ;  the  company  has  built  a  hospital  and  keeps  it  in 
readiness,  in  case  of  accidents  or  nickness,  with  a  doctor  on  the 
premises ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  small  stipend,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  three  rooms  at  his  disposal  in  which  he  can  treat  private 
patients.  In  the  United  States  sick  and  injured  miners  sometimes 
go  to  private  hospitals,  which  are  managed  by  medical  men. 

Before  complete  i*ecovery  from  an  illness  or  the  effects  of  an 
accident,  a  man  passes  through  a  period  of  convalescence,  during 
which  he  requires  little  medical  aid,  but  depends  for  his  tinal 
restoration  to  health  mainly  upon  good  food,  quiet  and  regular 
living,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  a  question  in  some  mining 
districts  whether  it  is  better  to  support  a  convalescent  home  in  the 
locality  itself,  or  to  subscribe  to  one  at  a  distance.  The  hitter 
plan  is  in .  many  cases  cheaper,  owing  to  the  smaller  cost 
for  general  expenses ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  better  for  the 
patient,  who  profits  by  the  change  of   air  and  scene,  which  iu 
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themselveB  are  powerf al  remedial  agents.  In  a  small  island  like 
ours,  it  18  not  difficult  as  a  role  for  the  patient  to  get  to  the 
aea  coast  without  a  ruinous  expenditure  of  mon^  in  raihnj 
fares.  At  some  of  the  sea-side  convalescent  h<»nee  a  miner  mar 
be  boarded  and  lodged  for  three  we^s  at  a  total  cost  of  j£\  t6t.'; 
therefore  if  a  mine  is  employinff  500  men,  and  each  man  sob- 
scribes  yL.  per  month  of  four  weeks,  more  than  £1$  can  be  raised 
annually,  .or  sufficient  to  give  seven  invalids  a  stay  of  three  weeks 
each  at  the  sea. 

In  writing  upon  the  question  of  thrift,  mention  mnst  be  made  of 
co-operative  societies,  which  give  the  workman  the  opportunity  of 
bujring  his  food  and  clothing  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  lliey 
are  so  well  known  nowadays  that  no  description  of  their  advantages 
is  required )  but  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  their  succoss  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  their  having  a  very  large  number  of 
customers,  such  as  could  only  be  expected  in  a  very  populous 
district.  Two  instances  of  co-operative  societies  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  prove  this  fact,  and  show  that  such  an  institation  may 
prosper  commerdallyy  and  do  good  and  useful  work  in  a  mere 
viUage  depending  upon  a  mine  employing  only  200  or  300 
persons  underground. 

6.  BECBEATIOH'. — I  am  well  aware  that  many  will  say 
that  in  the  matter  of  recreation  the  mine  manager  had  betta* 
not  interfere  at  all ;  I  do  not  take  this  view.  Men  and  boys 
require  diversions  of  some  kind  in  order  to  refresh  their  bodies 
after  toil,  and  the  manager  of  a  huge  mine  often  has  the  impor- 
tunity of  directing  their  amusements  into  the  best  channeis. 
Tastes  diffisr:  some  men  will  find  relaxation  in  reading,  and 
will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  borrow  books  from  a  Ubrary ;  othen 
are  musical,  and  will  prefer  to  join  a  band ;  boys,  in  spite  of  hard 
bodily  work  at  the  mine,  will  delight  in  active  games  an  soon  as 
they  are  free.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  I  will  cite  the 
names  of  the  clubs  established  at  the  collieries  of  the  Donchy  Com- 
pany in  the  north  of  France  as  recreative  institutions :  Ajrcbera, 
crossbowmen,  gymnasts,  philharmonic,  and  pigeon  fancieni.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  list  that  a  great  many  different  tastes 
have  been  studied  in  order  to  encourage  the  men  to  emj^oy  their 
spare  time  in  a  wholesome  manner  instead  of  going  to  pot-houses, 
to  the  injury  of  their  purses,  if  not  to  the  detriment  of  their 
health. 

An  example  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  may  be  taken  from 
the  extensive  collieries  in  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire^ 
owned  by  Oolonel  Seely,  M.P.,  who  has  established  workmen's 
clubs,  cricket  club,  football  club,  pig  dub,  a  band,  and  an  annual 
Aower  show  for  the  benefit  of  his  men.  The  cricket  ground  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  club-house  is  a  large  build- 
ing containing  three  billiard-tables,  reading  and  smoking  rooms, 
and  a  lending  library;  the  members  can  obtain  any  sort  of 
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refrefihment  they  like  at  reasonable  prices.  The  band  plays 
three  times  a  week  in  the  dub  grounds.  In  addition,  each  sepa- 
rate oollieiy  has  its  dub  with  a  billiard-table^  and  other  appli- 
ances for  recreation.  All  these  institutions  are  under  the  control 
of  committees  of  the  workmen,  presided  over  by  the  General 
Ifanaser. 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 

ACCIDENTS. 

Dcalh-rate  of  miners  from  arcidents — Relative  accideot  mortality  vadti 
groond  and  above  groand — Fatalities :  oodergroaDdy  from  bS^  ^ 
roof,  from  accidents  in  shafts,  from  blasting  accidents,  from  onder- 
gruund  fires,  from  irmptions  of  water  and  snndrj  other  canses- 
Accidents  above  groand— Boiler  explosions — ^Non-fatal  accideoti- 
Ambolanoe  traimng. 

Few  persons  will  deny  the  dangers  of  the  miner's  calling ;  some,  how- 
ever,  consider  that  the  pablic  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  tbesa 
perils  from  dwelling  too  much  upon  occasional  colliery  exploaoos. 

Death-rate  of  Miners  from  Aooidents. — In  the  first  phee 
oomes  the  question :  What  is  a  dangerous  trade  ?  If  we  look  at 
the  vital  statistics  quoted  from  Dr.  Ogle  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  miners,  thanks,  partly,  to  tb&r 
starting  originally  with  a  more  than  average  good  constitutMw, 
lead  a  longer  life  than  many  tradesmen  in  towns.  In  spite  d 
the  diseases  and  accidents  to  which  he  is  liable,  the  average  mvMf 
is  better  off  than  most  people  would  have  supposed,  before  die; 
became  acquainted  with  the  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ^ 
limit  our  attention  to  accidents,  we  find  that  the  miner  gets  iai 
more  than  his  share. 

It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  a  calliBg 
with  an  annual  mortality  of  i  per  looo  from  accidentsy  ^ 
hazardous.  The  statistics  oonoeming  accidents  in  this  countrr 
are  given  annually  in  the  statistical  summaries  prepared  bj  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Mines ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
published  figures  that^  taking  all  the  mines  in  the  Unit«i 
Kingdom  and  including  casualties  above  and  below  ground, 
there  was  an  average  annual  mortality  from  accidents  of  2*18 
per  1000  persons  employed  during  the  ten  years  1873  to  1SS2 
inclusive,  and  that  in  the  next  decade  the  mortality  dropp^  ^ 
178  per  1000. 

In  this  country  an  accident  is  classed  as  fatal  if  it  csus^ 
the  death  of  the  injured  person  within  a  year  and  a  day  ot 
the  date  of  the  occurrence;  it  is  therefore  possible  that  m 
certain  very  rare  cases,  when  more  than  a  year  elapses  before  & 
man  succumbs  to  his  hurts,  an  accident  may  be  registered  as 
nou-fatal,  although  it  finally  turns  out  to  be  fatal.    Cnses  01 
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this  kind  are  bo  few  that  the  correctness  of  the  British  statistics 
cannot  he  appreciahly  affected  hy  them. 

In  an  interesting  report  upon  the  ExhiHtion  held  in  Berlin  in 
1889  of  appliances  for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  M.  Paul 
Hahets  gives  a  careful  summary  of  the  progress  realised  in 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.*  He  divides  his 
results  into  periods  of  ten  years : 

Table  I. 
Aimtud  Death-rate  from  AcciderUsper  toco  Peraone  Employed. 


Period. 

Belgiam. 

Fnnoe. 

Great  Britain. 

Pniatfa. 

1851  to  i860 
1861  to  1870 
1871  to  1880 
1880  to  1888 

297 
2'6o 

2-45 
213 

3-40* 

2-96 

2*21 

1-57 

407 
332 

2-35 

194 

4-9lt 

6-33 
490 
296 

1853  to  x86a 


t  1853  to  i860. 


These  figures  show  a  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of 
accidents  excepting  in  Grermany,  for  in  the  decade  1861  to  1870 
the  mortality  was  terrible ;  but  even  the  most  favourable  averages 
are  far  above  the  standard  of  i  per  1000,  which  has  been  assumed 
as  the  mortality  ratio  of  a  dangerous  occupation. 

Belative  Aooident  Mortfdity  amongst  Underground  and 
Above  ground  Workers. — Descending  into  details,  let  us 
examine  how  the  two  classes  of  mines — viz.,  those  under  the  Coal 
and  those  under  the  Metalliferous  Act — compare  with  one  another. 
The  figures  will  be  made  most  plain  by  putting  them  in  a  tabular 
form. 

Table  II. 


Deeennfal 
Period. 


Average  Kamber  of 
Perrons  fcmplored 

Underground 

and  Above-ground 

Annually. 


Tolal  Kamber  of 

Livae  loet  bj 
Accioentt  in  the 
D  >cennlal 
Period. 


Average  Annnal  Death- 

rate  from  Aocldenta 

per  xooo  Perioue 

Employed. 


Mines  classed  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act. 

1873 to  1882  I  503428  I  11,294         I  2243 

1883  to  1892  I  57I1719  I  10.327         I  i*8o6 

Mines  classed  under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act. 


1873  to  1882 
1883  to  1892 


55,388 
42,481 


909 
612 


1*641 
1440 


According  to  these  figures,  work  at  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines 

*  "Les  Accidents  dans  les  Mines  et  TEzposition  Gen^rale  AUemande 
pour  la  Protection  centre  les  Accidents  (Berlin,  1889}."  £evue  Univerttli^ 
tics  Mines f  3^  d^nci  U  ix.  et  zi.,  34®  ann^,  1890. 
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Act  preaents  decidedly  more  perils  than  work  at  mines  nndv  i\» 
Metalliferous  Act.     Speaking  roughly,  the  relative  degreeB  oE 
danger  were  as  1 1  to  8  in  the  first  period  and  9  to  7  in  the  eeeood. 
In  order  to  make  the  oomparisoa  of  any  real  Taloe,  it  is  neee^ 
aary  to  go  somewhat  further.    Owing  to  the  amount   of  bbomr 
required  for  '^  dressing,"  the  proportion  of  surface  hands  is  morh 
larger  at  a  tin,  oopper,  lead,  or  slate  minOy  than  at  a  ooUiery.  In 
round  numben  about  one-fifth  of  the  persons  emp1oy«Mi  at  mii» 
under  the  Goal  Mines  Regulation  Act  work  above  ground,  and  four- 
fifths  underground ;  at  mines  under  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act 
the  proportions  are  two-fifths  above  ground,  and  three-fifths  imdflr- 
ground.    OonsequenUy,  as  the  proportion  of  the  snrCace  hxak 
with  a  small  risk  is  twice  as  great  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  ki 
impossible  properly  to  compare  the  risks  of  the   nndergrooDd 
workers  until  this   source  of  error  has  been  eliminated.    Tbe 
death-rates  calculated  separately  are  as  follows : 

Table  III. 

Average  Annuat  DecUh-raie  from  AcddewU  per  1000  Permm 
employed  in  and  aboui  the  Minee  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Deotnnial  Period. 

Below  Grovad 

AtMTfo  Gioond. 

CoalMloM 
Act. 

Mcunifproaa 
MIamAcC 

GoftlHinw 
Act. 

Mft&niferaas 

MteMAd;. 

1873  to  1882      . 
1883  to  1892      . 

2X)09 

a-348 
2145 

0-919 
0-9S9 

0578 

In  the  first  period  the  relative  amounts  of  danger  to  onder- 
ground  workers  were  as  51  to  47,  a  veiy  different  proportion 
from  1 1  to  8  as  appeared  from  the  other  table ;  in  the  second 
period  the  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  have  the  advantage, 
whereas  by  the  original  table  they  seem  to  be  more  dangerous 
than  those  under  the  Metalliferous  Act. 

The  necessity  for  considering  the  underground  death-rate 
separately,  when  inquiring  into  the  relative  amounts  of  dangers! 
different  classes  of  mines  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
underground  slate  quarries  of  North  Wales.  These  appear  to  be 
less  dangerous  than  collieries,  or  more  dangerous  acoording  as 
the  surface  hands  are  included  or  not  in  the  calculations.  Taking 
the  ten  years  1875  to  ^^^4j  ^^^  annual  death-rate  from  accidents 
at  the  underground  slate  quarries  was  2*07  per  1000  among  all 
the  workers  as  a  whole,  and  3*2  per  xooo  among  the  under 
ground  workers  taken  separately.  The  former  rate  is  better  than 
the  corresponding  2*243  (Table  II«)  of  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines 
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Act,  aiid  the  latter  is  worse  than  2*572  (Table  III.).  Conse- 
quently the  average  underground  slate-quarrier  has  a  more 
perilous  calling  than  the  average  collier. 

While  correcting  one  misapprehension  I  must  guard  against 
another,  and  point  out  that  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  applies 
to  mines  of  coal,  stratified  ironstone,  shale,  and  fireclay.  Therefore 
the  figures  given  do  not  refer  solely  to  coal-mines,  and  do  not  re- 
present precisely  the  risks  of  the  collier,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  examine  whether  the  introduction  of  certain  disturbing 
elements  affects  the  average  risk  to  any  great  extent  or  not. 
Compared  with  coal,  the  amounts  of  fireclay,  ironstone,  and 
shale  are  small,  and  the  total  quantity  of  these  minerals  raised 
in  1893  was  leas  than  6  per  centl  of  the  weight  of  the  coal ;  any 
error  caused  by  the  introduction  of  ironstone  and  other  mines,  is 
likely  therefore  to  be  inconsiderable.  After  coal,  the  most 
important  mineral  wrought  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act  is  ironstone, 
and  more  than  half  the  total  quantity  raised  is  obtained  in  the 
Cleveland  district.  From  the  figures  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors  of  mines,  I  find  that  from  1873  to  1882  there  were  183 
deaths  from  accidents  underground  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
with  an  average  annual  underground  staff  of  6863  persons,  con- 
sequently the  average  death-rate  was  2*66  per  1000;  in  the 
following  decennial  period  it  was  2*21  per  1000.*  Both  these 
proportions  are  higher  than  the  corresponding  ratios  calculated 
for  the  whole  of  the  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act ;  therefore 
if  all  disturbing  factors  were  eliminated,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  average  underground  death-rate  at  the  coal-mines  proper 
did  not  exceed  the  figures  given  in  Table  III. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  remark  that  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Eegulation  Act  applies  to  all  mines  not  included  under  the  Coal 
Mines  Act,  and  the  statistics  under  the  former  Act  refer  not  only 
to  mines  worked  for  ores,  but  also  to  salt-mines  and  undeiground 
slate  and  stone  quarries.  The  figures  quoted  cannot  be  taken  as 
relating  solely  to  true  metalliferous  mines. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  have  extracted  from  the  annual 
reports  of  the  inspectors  of  mines,  the  figures  for  the  metalliferous 
mining  district  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  including  also  a  few 
mines  in  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  During  the  ten 
years  1873  to  1882  there  were  280  deaths  from  accidents  under- 
ground, with  an  average  underground  staff  of  10,629  persons. 
This  means  an  average  annual  death-rate  among  the  underground 
workers  of  2*63  per  1000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  ten 
years  1883  to  1892  was  found  to  have  been  2*54  per  1000. 

The  conclusions  anived  at  from  these  statistics  are,  first,  that 

*  From  1873  to  1883  tbe  published  statistics  refer  to  the  whole  of  the 
North  Riding  of  TorkMhire,  where  a  little  coal  is  worked,  bat  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  affect  the  ratios  perceptibly  ;  since  1883  the  Cleveland 
figures  have  been  kept  entirely  separate. 
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thd  mines  under  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  are  not  alwari 
more  destructive  of  life  than  the  mines  under  the  Metallifesrjs* 
Mines  Regulation  Act ;  and  secondly,  that  certain  mines  worlrad  for 
metallic  ores,  such  as  the  iron  mines  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  tiaajni 
copper  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  present  more  dangasto  tb^ 
underground  worker  than  an  average  oollieiy,  in  spite  of  tat 
almost  complete  absence  of  explosions  of  gas.  In  other  words,  fe 
has  heen  pointed  out  repeatedly,  fire-damp  is  not  the  worst  eoesy 
the  miner  has  to  contend  with.  It  is  veiy  evident  also  tiiat  ^ 
different  classes  of  mines  are  to  be  compared  as  regards  dangen, 
the  figures  must  be  restricted  to  those  working  belowr  ground ; audit 
is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  official  reports  concerning  miiH^ 
in  other  countries  afford  no  means  of  making  the  proper  compa- 
nson.  On  the  other  hand,  foreigners  sometimes  complain  that  our 
British  statistics  do  not  give  them  the  true  coal-mining  accidents 
separately;  but  when  the  two  minerals,  coal  and  ironstone, are 
being  worked  in  the  same  i»t,  and  when  the  preliminary  asd 
exploratory  work  is  common  to  both  minerals,  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  any  strict  line  of  division. 

Olas^oation  of  Accidents. — In  order  to  obtain  some  general 
ideas  concerning  the  kinds  of  accidents  which  occur  at  mines  ve 
must  begin  by  classifying  them.  The  basis  of  such  a  dassificayoii 
may  be  either  the  place  where  the  accident  happened,  or  the 
cause  of  the  occurrence.  Usually  the  classification  is  founded 
upon  both. 

Following  the  plan  which  was  adopted  in  the  early  days  of 
mine  inspection  in  this  country,  the  British  classification  begins 
by  separating  the  accidents  which  happened  underground  horn 
those  which  took  place  at  the  surface,  and  then  the  undergroond 
accidents  are  arranged  under  the  four  main  heads : 

Explosions  of  fire-damp  or  coal-dust. 
Falls  of  ground. 
In  shafts. 
Miscellaneous. 

The  classification  is  not  strictly  lo^cal,  because  it  to  a  certain 
extent  mixes  up  cause  and  place ;  there  may  be  explosions  of  fire- 
damp or  falls  of  ground  in  shafts,  but  these  would  naturally  be 
placed  under  the  headings  which  most  particularly  describe  them, 
so  that  the  heading  "  in  shafts  **  does  not  always  include  every 
accident  which  has  happened  there.  However,  the  classificatioii 
has  been  used  so  long,  and  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  make  any  great  alteration  now. 

The  relative  importance  of  each  of  these  classes  is  brought  out 
by  the  following  table,  which  has  been  calculated  for  the  same 
periods  as  the  preceding  one : 
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Table  IV. 


KiiMlorAoeldeui. 


All  the 

MiDM  In  the 

United  Kingr- 

dom  under 

theCoel 

MlneeBegu- 

latlon  Ai^ 


All  the 

MInet  ia  the 

United  Klng^ 

dom  under 

the  Hetal- 

Uferoos  Mines 

Becnletion 

Act 


III 

Hi 

PI 


stratified 
Ironstone 
Mines  of  the 
CleTeltnd 
DistrieL 


1^ 


Tin,  Copper, 
Ac.,  Mines  ol 

Cornwall, 
Devon,  Dor* 

set,  and 
part  of 

Somerset 


PI 


Ten  Teabs— 1873  to  1882  inclusive. 


IEzploQions      of 
fire-damp 
Falls  of  ground 
In  sfaiafts  . 
Misoellaneons    . 
Above  groand  . 


Totals  « 


2629 
4534 
1303 
1907 
921 


11294 


23-3 
40*1 

11-5 

V 


100 


3n 
241 
227 
128 


909 


34*4 
26*3 

250 

14-1 


100 


4 
92 

12 

75 
23 


206 


2X> 

447 
5-8 

364 
ii'i 


100 


8s 

107 

88 
54 


334 


Ten  Teabs— 1883  to  1892  inclusive. 


s  g 

^  tfl 


f  Explosions      of 
fire-damp 

Falls  of  ground 

In  shafts  . 
I  Miscellaneous   . 
Jk.bove  ground  . 


Totals  • 


1469 
4602 
878 
2316 
1062 


10327 


Z4'2 

44*6 

8-5 
22-4 

10-3 


100 


6 

238 
132 
169 

67 


612 


I'O 

389 

21*6; 
276 
10*9 


100 


83 

2 

32 

14 


X3I 


634 

1*5 

24-4 
107 


100 


45 
76 
61 

24 


206 


H 


255 
32-0 
263 

l6'2 


100 


21*8 

369 

29*6 
117 


xoo 


The  further  subdivision  adopted  in  this  country  for  classifying 
is  given  in  the  table  below : 
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reg^ulations  defining  how  closely  pix>pB  shall  be  set.  Testing  the 
ground  by  *'  sounding'' — i.e.f  by  striking  it  with  the  hammer  and 
noticing  the  sound  emitted — often  enables  the  workman  to  detect 
vrhether  the  rock  is  firm  or  not ;  but  the  indication  is  not  always 
reliable.  If  the  mass  of  rock  is  large,  it  may  **  sound  "  all  right, 
and  yet  not  be  firmly  attached  as  supposed.  Besides,  ground 
which  is  perfectly  firm  and  safe  when  first  laid  bare  by  the  miner, 
will  often  lose  its  stability  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Air  and  mois- 
ture penetrating  into  the  minute  concealed  joints  and  acting  for 
months  or  years  have  the  effect  of  gradually  loosening  the  adher- 
ence of  the  rock  masses ;  the  constant  shaking  produced  by 
blasting,  to  say  nothing  of  minute  but  oft-repeated  earth  tremors, 
are  all  acting  in  the  same  way,  and  therefore  the  miner  has  no 
right  to  conclude  that  places  which  were  safe  originally  are  going 
to  continue  so  for  ever. 

Shaft  Aooidents. — The  principal  dangers  that  beset  the 
miner  in  shafts  are  manifest  from  the  difierent  headings,  and 
many  of  the  means  of  guarding  against  them  have  already 
been  explained  in  the  chapters  upon  winding  and  descent  and 
ascent.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  accidents  classified 
\inder  the  third  heading  in  the  British  statistics  occun^ed  during 
the  ordinary  times  of  going  up  and  down ;  this  division  also 
includes  fatalities  which  took  place  while  men  were  occupied  in 
making  repairs,  or  were  using  machinery  not  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  men.  The  German  official  statistics  contain 
a  table  in  which  these  irregular  ascents  or  descents  are  eliminated, 
and  make  it  possible  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  relative 
degrees  of  safety  of  the  different  methods  of  obtaining  access 
to  the  workings.  Judging  by  the  result  of  the  ten  years  1881 
to  1890,  the  death-rate  from  accidents  per  1000  persons  was 
o'o6o  with  the  cage,  0*066  with  ladders,  and  0*196  with  the  man- 
engine  ;  this  last  contrivance  is  therefore  far  more  dangerous  than 
the  cage  or  ladders,  although  the  list  of  man-engine  fatalities  was 
not  swollen  by  any  big  catastrophe,  such  as  happened  in  the 
previous  decennial  period.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
single-rod  and  the  double-rod  machines,  and  the  Prussian  statistics 
include  many  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
a  fall  in  a  naked  shaft  with  few  fixed  platforms  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  fatal  than  a  fall  in  the  shaft  of  a  single-rod  machine,  which 
is  dosed  completely  with  the  exception  of  the  small  manholes 
at  intervals  of  12  feet.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  accident  on  a 
single-rod  man-engine  in  Cornwall,  even  when  a  rod  has  broken 
with  men  on  it,  has  ever  caused  more  than  one  death  ;  but  there 
are  two  bad  cases  on  record  with  double-rod  engines  in  Germany. 

In  the  year  1880  eleven  men  met  with  their  death  at  Abraham 
mine  near  Freiberg  by  being  precipitated  down  the  shaft  when  one 
of  the  rods  broke  while  they  were  "  riding  "  upon  it.  It  appeared 
from  the  official  inquiry  that  the  timber  rod  had  become  rotten, 
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The  Acts  are  administered  by  Inspectors  under  the  Local 
Qovemment  Board. 

The  BoUer  ExpUmona  Ada  compel  the  owner  of  a  mine  to  lefioft 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  any  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler,  which  may 
happen  at  his  works  whether  above  or  below  ground.  The  Board 
of  Trade  officials  can  then  make  a  preliminary  investagatioa  into 
the  cause  of  the  explosion,  and  afterwards  hold  a  formal  inqoiiy 
if  they  think  fit.  The  Court  holding  this  formal  inqoiry  is 
usually  composed  of  two  CommissioneFB  specially  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  are  endowed  by  the  Acts  with  ample  pover 
for  punishing  the  owners  and  agents  of  mines,  if  an  explosion  has 
in  any  way  been  caused  by  their  neglect.  The  CommissioiDerB 
cannot  inflict  a  *'  fine  '*  in  a  criminal  sense,  such  as  is  imposed  by 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  at  prooc^ings  taken  under  the 
Mines  Regulation  Acts ;  but,  where  neglect  has  been  proved,  the 
responsible  persons  have  been  ordered  to  pay  as  much  as  ^loo 
or  jQi  20  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Board  of  IVade  ''  towards  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  investigation,'*  which  practical]  j  cornea 
to  the  same  thing.  Under  the  Mines  Regulation  Acts  the  mine- 
owner  can  appeal  to  a  superior  court  and  ^ve  the  matter  re-heard ; 
but  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  Boiler  ESzplosions 
Act  is  final  and  not  subject  to  review. 

The  Brine  Pumping  Act  provides  compensation  for  owners  of 
property  who  suffer  through  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  caused 
by  the  pumping  of  brine.  The  working  of  the  Act  is  controlled 
by  the  Local  Qovemment  Board. 

The  Elementary  Education  Acta  make  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children :  they  prohibit  absolutely  the  employment  of 
children  below  the  age  of  10,  and  do  not  permit- the  employment 
of  children  below  the  age  of  13  unless  they  have  reached  the 
standard  of  education  fixed  by  the  by-laws  in  force  in  the 
diBtrict.  Children  between  13  and  14  are  allowed  to  work  if  they 
can  produce  a  certificate  of  proficiency  or  of  previous  due  attend- 
ance at  school.  After  they  have  attained  the  age  of  14,  they  are 
no  longer  ''  children  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Acte. 

The  Employera*  Liability  Act  extends  and  regulates  the  liability 
of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  personal  injuries  suffered 
by  workmen  in  their  service.  Until  this  Act  was  passed  a  work- 
man could  not  claim  compensation  for  injuries  due  to  the  neglect 
of  a  fellow-servant.  The  statute  of  1880  has  broken  down  this 
doctrine  of  "  common  employment "  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has 
made  the  master  liable  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  tho  negUgenoe 
of  a  foreman  or  person  entrusted  with  superintendence ;  but  it 
does  not  make  the  master  liable  for  the  negligence  of  all  the 
fellow-servants. 

The  Exphsivea  Act  regulates  the  manner  in  which  licences  for 
storing  explosives  are  obtained,  tho  construction  and  maintenancu 
of  the  m^tgnziaes  at  mines,  the  subdivision  of  the  trade  packages, 
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charge  itself  may  be  fired  by  hard  ramming  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  number  of  accidents  of  this  class  has  been  redaced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  nitroglycerine  explosives,  which  will 
exert  their  useful  effect  without  hard  tamping. 

d.  Illegally  boring  out  or  picking  out  the  tamping  of  holes 
which  have  missed  fire. 

e.  Exudation  of  nitroglycerine  from  dynamite  left  exposed  to 
water  in  a  hole  which  has  missed  fire.  The  sensitive  oil  may  explode 
when  the  adjacent  rock  is  struck  by  the  pick  or  drill. 

/.  TJnexploded  remnants  of  dynamite  or  gun-cotton.  It  ooca* 
sionally  happens  that  the  whole  of  a  charge  of  one  of  the 
iiitroglycerme  or  pyroxyline  explosives  does  not  go  off  com- 
pletely: after  firing  a  shot  the  miner  may  find  that  the  blast 
has  not  rent  the  rock  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  but  has  left  a 
''socket";  to  save  himself  a  few  inches  of  boring,  he  sometimes 
is  tempted  to  use  this  in  starting  the  next  hole.  Such  proceed- 
ings have  been  proved  to  be  most  dangerous,  for  the  blows  of 
the  steel  tool  may  fire  the  unexploded  remnants,  and  cause  a 
serious  disaster. 

ff.  Miners,  and  indeed  others,  have  been  injured  by  the 
explosion  of  the  fulminate  of  mercury  in  the  detonators,  or  caps, 
when  examining  them  incautiously,  or  while  endeavouring  to  pick 
out  sawdust  with  which  they  were  choked. 

The  golden  rule  is  to  treat  explosives  as  substances  which  will 
and  do  explode,  but  it  is  naturally  difficult  for  the  miner  who  is 
handling  them  day  after  day  not  to  become  somewhat  callous  to 
their  dangers. 

Suffocation  hy  Gases. — Few  fatalities  in  this  country  are  put 
down  to  suffocation  by  gases  given  off  naturally  by  the  rocks. 

Irruptions  of  WcUer, — Irruptions  of  water  into  mines  happen 
in  three  ways : 

Floods  at  the  snr&ce  dae  to  an  nnprpcedented  rainfall. 
Extending  the  workings  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  a  river. 
Breaking  into  old  workings  full  of  water. 

All  these  causes  have  occasioned  disasters  in  mines.  The  first 
danger  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  top  of  every  shaft  of  the 
mine  well  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  kmd  of  the  district.  If 
it  happens  that  the  only  convenient  site  for  a  shaft  is  near  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  the  top  may  be  built  up  with  masonry  strong 
enough  to  resist  a  flood.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  Hungary  in 
May  1892,  from  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout,  which  caused  water 
to  pour  down  some  mine  shafts. 

Breaking  into  the  flooded  workings  of  old  adjacent  mines  may 
happen  through  want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  care.  Defective 
plans  are  one  source  of  the  irruptions,  the  miner  being  beguiled 
into  a  false  security  by  inaccurate  surveys  of  the  adjacent  pi-operty , 
or  by  ignorance  that  any  workings  had  ever  been  made  there  before. 
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The  Coal  Mines  Act  en  joins  the  precautions  which  are  well  knovn 
to  every  miner  in  approaching  old  workings — viz.,  boring  holes  ia 
advance  for  the  pui*po6e  of  tapping  the  water,  before  there  ^  anj 
danger  of  the  protecting  partition  giving  way  under  the  preasore 
behmd  it.  The  water  can  then  be  drained  off  slowly,  and  the 
partition  need  not  he  broken  down  until  all  chance  of  flooding  is 
post. 

On  Indined  Planes. — ^Accidents  may  happen  from  men  hesci: 
caught  and  knocked  over  by  waggons,  while  they  ane  making  Qs«f 
of  inclines  as  travelling  roads ;  the  statutory  msjilioles  or  refuse 
niches  are  designed  to  prevent  dangers  of  this  kind,  but  a  becter 
plan  is  to  provide  independent  walking  roads,  or  to  partition  of 
the  walking  road  from  the  railroad.  At  some  mines  t<lie  men  are 
prohibited  from  walking  upon  the  inclines  while  tracks  are  being 
drawn  up  and  down,  and  work  is  stopped  at  the  changes  of  the 
shifts,  in  order  to  give  them  the  means  of  desscending  and 
ascending  in  safety. 

By  TrofM  and  Tubs. — It  would  be  strange  if  men  were  m^ 
sometimes  injured  when  moving  tram  waggons.  Owing  to  an 
imperfection  in  the  road,  a  waggon  may  turn  over  and  catch  a 
man  in  its  fall,  or  in  narrow  levels  a  man  may  be  nipped  against 
the  side. 

By  Machinery  Undtrgraund. — Proper  fences  will  prevent  some 
of  the  fatalities  from  machinery  underground,  and  such  saf^nards 
Vieoome  all  the  more  necessary  in  the  dark  or  Hi-lighted  passages 
of  a  mine,  where  one  may  have  to  assume  a  cramped  position  in 
going  past  the  moving  mechanism. 

Sttndries    Underground, — Under  this  heading  will    be   found 
various  accidents  which  cannot  be  placed  in  one  of  the  other  sab- 
divisions.     The  most  serious  are  underground  fires ;  in  fact,  two  of 
the  worst  catastrophes  known  in  mining  have  happened  from  thisi 
cause;  they  are  barely  equalled  by  the  worst  explosions  in  collieries, 
and  go  to  prove  a  fact  already  insisted  on — ^viz.,  that  coal  Tnitiing 
is  not  the  most  perilous  form  of  underground  labour.     I  reftf 
now  to  the  underground  fires  at  De  Beers  diamond  mine  and  at 
PHbram.     In  the  year  1888  some  of  the  timber  in  one  of  tfae 
shafts  at  De  Beers  accidentally  took  fire,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
and  soon  filled  the  mine  with  smoke  to  such  an  extent  that 
twenty-four  white  men  and  200  natives  were  sufibcated.     The 
Pfibram  disaster  of  May  1892,  was  on  an  even  larger  scale. 
Again,  some  accident  or  carelessness  caused  the  ignition  of  the 
timber  in  one  of  the  shafts,  and  the  burning  wood  produced 
such  fumes  that  318*  persons  were  asphyxiated  in  the  mine,  whilst 
one  died  a  few  days  after  his  rescue. 

These  are  not  the  only  cases  of  great  disasters  arising  from  fires, 

*  **  Der  Grnbenbrand  in  Pribram  am  31  Mai  1892/'  B,  tu  h.  Z,,  1893, 
p.  212. 
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At  tbe  Mauricewood  Colliery,*  in  1889,  sixty-three  out  of  sixty* 
live  men  who  were  in  the  mine  lost  their  lives  through  an  under- 
ground fire,  the  cause  of  which  was  never  precisely  ascertained ; 
possibly  a  naked  light  carried  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  men  came 
in  contact  with  the  very  dry  timbering  on  an  incline  or  with  some 
brattice  cloth,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  accident  was  in  no  way  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  mineral  worked  was  coal.  Turning  to  ore  mines, 
"we  find,  for  instance,  that  fires  have  happened  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  the  workings  on  the  Corostock  lode.  Before  the  year 
1 869  they  fortunately  had  no  other  evil  efiTect  than  driving  the 
men  out  of  the  workings ;  but  in  April  of  that  year  a  firo  broke  out 
in  the  800-foot  level  of  the  Yellow  Jack  mine,  possibly  from  a  candle 
left  near  the  timber,  and  it  burnt  along  unnoticed  until  at  last 
a  "  stull "  gave  way  and  drove  a  blast  of  foul  air  and  smoke  into 
the  shafts.  This  happened  at  the  change  of  shifts  and  thirty-four 
miners  were  sufibcated.t  After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rescue 
the  men, and  when  all  hope  of  their  being  alive  had  been  abandoned, 
steam  was  forced  into  the  mine  two  days  after  the  accident  for 
Beventy-two  hours.  This  proved  insufiicient,  and  steam  was  again 
forced  in  for  two  days.  The  fire  was  not  completely  subdued  for 
several  weeks,  and  even  six  months  after  the  accident,  smouldering 
timber  was  sometimes  met  with.  According  to  the  experience 
gained  in  this  accident,  steam  is  hot  effectual  in  extinguishing  a 
mine  fire,  though  it  is  useful  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  purify- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  the  mine  and  checking  the  flames,  and  so 
rendering  it  possible  to  put  in  dams  and  cut  off  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  conflagration. 

In  addition  to  the  big  catastrophe,  there  were  several  minor 
accidents  of  a  like  nature,  and  forty-nine  persons  in  all  lost  their 
lives  from  underground  fires  at  mines  on  the  Comstock  lode  in 
seventeen  years.  £ 

A  fire  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper  mines  on  Lake 
Superior  in  November  1888  claimed  eight  victims,  and  in  addition 
to  this  loss  of  life  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  money.  Judging 
by  the  accounts  which  are  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
mining  newspapers,  underground  fires  are  not  so  uncommon  in  ore 
mines  as  one  might  suppose,  and  it  may  often  depend  upon  a  mere 
chance  whether  they  become  fatal  to  life  or  not.  With  a  mineral 
so  easily  ignited  as  native  8ulphur,§  the  occurrence  of  fires  in  the 
Sicilian  mines  will  not  excito  astonishment ;  some  of  the  accidents 
arise  fi'om  carelessness  with  lamps  and  in  blasting,  but  the  most 
common  cause  is  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction  of  heavy 

•  Johnston  aod  Bell,  "  Mauricewood  Colliery,  Hejtort  to  tJie  Secretary 
of  State  far  the  Home  Department,^  Edinburgh,  1890. 

t  Lord,  **  Comstock  Mines  and  Miners/'  MoiuxjrapliB  U.S.  Oeol,  Survey 
vol.  iv.,  Washington,  1883,  p.  269. 

X  Op.  cit.j  p.  404. 

§  liioista  del  Servizio  Minerario  nel  18S81  Florence,  1890  p.  7a 
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maaooB  of  the  sulphur-bearing  rock  when  there  are  falls,  whidi, » 
has  already  been  stated  (Chapter  VI.)«  u^  sometimes  the  resolt  d 
the  method  of  working  adopted.  Many  of  the  fires  last  for  » 
very  long  time,  and  in  one  instance  sixty  years  elapsed  before  the 
burning  rock  was  extinguished.  The  number  of  accidents  ftom 
suffocation  by  sulphurous  acid  produced  by  underground  fires  si 
the  Sicilian  mines  is  by  no  means  smiJlj  thirty-five  poaoos 
perished  in  this  way  during  the  five  years  1884  to  1888,  to  »j 
nothing  of  four  deaths  from  inhaling  carbonic  acid  gaSy  and 
thirteen  deaths  from  sulphm^etted  hydrogen.* 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  unfortunate  accidents  is  Uiat 
at  all  events  the  main  shafts,  or  other  approaches  to  the  under- 
ground workings,  should  be  constructed  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  great  disasters.  Many  of  the  shafts 
in  mines,  especially  those  devoted  to  pumping,  are  so  wet  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  fire  even  if  they  are  lined  with  timber ;  in 
others  the  lining  is  of  brickwork  or  masonry,  and  the  guides  are 
made  of  steel  nuls  or  wire  ropes ;  the  shaft  is  therefore  uninfiam- 
mable.  In  very  dry  mines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  danger  does 
exist  of  the  shaft  being  converted  by  some  slight  carelessness,  or 
by  an  accident  with  a  lamp,  into  a  huge  blazing  furnace,  wfcdch 
may  send  clouds  of  suffocating  fumes  into  the  workings  and  pre- 
vent the  exit  of  the  miners  or  the  entry  of  rescuers.  To  guard 
against  such  a  state  of  things,  either  timber  linings  may  be 
erchewed  and  replaced  by  incombustible  linings,  or  the  inflam- 
mability of  the  wood  may  be  reduced  by  keeping  it  damp.  As 
already  pointed  out,  water  is  in  some  caees  made  to  trickle  over 
the  shaft  timber  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  attacked  by 
dry  rot. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  these  fatalities  from 
fires,  because  of  the  very  serious  consequences  which  have  resulted 
from  them  in  recent  years. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  accidents  which  happen  at  the  surface, 
it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  two  recent  rescues  of  entombed 
miners^  as  instances  of  the  length  of  time  men  can  exist  without 
food,  so  that  in  case  of  the  accidental  imprisonment  efforts  to 
recover  the  sufferers  may  not  be  relaxed  too  soon.  In  July  1892 
three  miners  were  shut  in  by  a  fall  at  a  brown-coal  mine  in 
Bohemia,  and  were  rescued  after  the  lapse  of  no  less  than  seventeen 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  they  were  deprived  of  food, 
though  suihdently  supplied  with  drinking  water.  A  shade  more 
wonderful  is  the  escape  of  four  men  at  Jeansville  in  Pennsylvania,! 
in  February  1891.  Seventeen  persons  were  shut  in  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  water  into  the  mine  from  adjoining  workings,  and  they 
could  not  be  reached  until  the  level  of  the  water  had  been  lowered 
by  pumping.    When  the  rescuers  were  able  to  penetrate  into  the 

♦■  Op,  cit.,  p.  J4. 

t  Ehg,  Min.  Jimr,,  vol.  li.  1891,  p.  447. 
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Tirorkings,  eighteen  dayn  after  the  di»i.ster,  four  of  the  seventeen 
men  were  found  alive,  though  of  coui^se  extremely  weak. 

Aooidents  on  the  Surface. — By  Mctckinery. — A  very  large 
propoi'tion  of  the  surface  accidents  are  such  as  might  happen  at 
any  factory.  Though  they  cannot  be  prevented  entirely,  for  men 
And  boys  will  sometimes  go  into  the  most  unexpected  places,  much 
good  can  be  done  by  fencing ;  and  it  is  always  well  to  err  upon 
the  side  of  over-caution,  and  protect  shafting  or  other  moving 
parts  which  may  at  first  sight  seem  quite  innocent.  If  the 
lubricant  cannot  be  supplied  by  one  of  the  constant  feeders,  the 
attendant  should  do  the  oiling,  as  far  as  possible,  when  the 
machinery  is  stopped  for  meal-times  or  for  some  other  purpose ; 
the  desirability  of  wearing  tightly  fitting  clothes  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  means  of 
throwing  machinery  out  of  gear  quickly,  in  case  a  person  is  caught 
by  it. 

For  putting  belts  on  to  puUeys,  a  special ''  shipper  "  is  safer  th^n 
the  hand. 

Now  that  so  many  mines  have  circular  saws,  it  is  well  to 
recollect  that  the  use  of  a  guard,  like  the  Lakeman  guard  for 
instance,  may  occasionally  save  a  man  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  a 
hand. 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  millions  of  slates  that  are  made  annually 
by  machines  with  revolving  or  guillotine-like  knives,  it  is  not  strange 
that  through  momentary  inadvertence  men  should  now  and  then 
put  the  hand  in  a  little  too  far  and  lose  the  end  of  a  finger.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  mortal  to  be  continually  on  the  watch  against 
such  occurrences  as  these,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  and 
the  marvel  really  is  that  in  spite  of  distractions  the  human  machine 
works  as  correctly  as  it  does. 

Boiler  Exphsuma. — The  subject  of  boiler  explosions  concerns 
the  general  manufacturer  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  miner, 
and  it  has  been  so  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  ascribing  such  occurrences  to  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable  causes.  Boilers  burst  from  weakness, 
which  may  be  due  to  original  malconstruction,  to  improper 
treatment,  or  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  every  boiler  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  once  in  three  months 
and  then  caref  uUy  examined  internally,  a  record  being  kept  at  the 
ofiice  signed  by  the  person  making  the  inspection.  In  England, 
very  many  owners  of  boilers  join  such  a  society  as  the  Manchester 
Steam  Users  Association  and  have  their  boilers  periodically 
inspected  by  competent  experts,  who  at  the  same  time  are  able 
to  give  many  vaJuable  hints  concerning  safe  and  economical 
methods  of  working. 

Miaoelianeoiu  on  Surface. — Under  this  last  heading  are  included 
a  variety  of  accidents,  which  need  no  special  mention. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  number  of  accidents 
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whirh  bAppen  at  open  works,  but  unfortuiuitelj'  no  <^cial  figom 
are  published  showing  death-rates  for  the  whole  Kingdoni,  bocIi 
jfl  are  calculated  in  the  case  of  true  underground  mining. 
Judging  by  certain  retuma  lately  pnbliahed,*  it  seems  rhat  some 
open  quarripe  are  decidedly  more  dangeroua  than  the  average  mine. 
IFon-Ikt^  Aooideiita. — StatlAica  concerning  non-fatal  acci- 
dents  are  of  little  use  unless  the  extent  of  the  injury  is  indicated  in 
Bome  manner.  The  Mining  Acts  prescribe  that  all  serious  noo- 
fatal  accidents,  aad  all  accidents  causing  personal  iojoiy  arising 
from  any  ezplosuHi  of  gas,  powder,  or  of  any  steam  tx>iler  shall 
be  reported  to  the  inspector.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  tits 
official  statitfticsf  do  not  include  non-fatal  accidents  irhich  have 
disabled  the  person  for  lees  than  three  weeks. 

Mining  is  sometimes  a  source  of  risk  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 

the  actual  workers.     The  commonest  danger  arises  from  nnfpnw<d 

or  insecurely  fenced  shafts,  or,    what  are   worse,  shafts    which 

have  been  covered  with  timberand  earth 

Fio.  709.  and  become  forgotten.     Every  now  and 

~~"~~— __  then  the  local  papers  of  mining  districts 

record  the  sudden  and  unexpected  givii^ 

way    of    a    rotten   "sollar,"    leaving  a 

yawning  crater  in  what  was  thoug'ht  to 

be  solid  ground.    Fatal  accidents  to  men 

and   beasts  have  taken    place   id    Has 

mnnner,  to  say  nothing  of  many  Tery 

narrow  escapee. 

Ambolanoe  Training. — Thoug^b  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  and  though 
the  number  of  casualties  may  be  TedncMl, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  mining  will 
ever  be  quite  exempt  from  them.  Pro- 
vision should  therefore  be  made  |to  r«iH 
der  those  that  do  occur  as  little  harmful 
as  poseible.  The  Coal  Mines  Act  of 
1887  compels  the  owners  of  mines  to 
keep  a  supply  of  splints  and  bandages 
ready,  and  many  miners  have  learnt  in 
the  school  of  actual  practice  how  beet 
to  assist  their  injured  comrades  befon 
the  arrival  of  a  doctor.  Nowadays  the 
establishment  of  classes  under  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  AFBociationf  has  given  the  men  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  systematic  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  r«n- 

•  IttpoH  lo  Her  Majalg'i  Frindpal  Sea-eiars  of  State  for  (bi  ffom* 
Dtpartment  by  tht  Quarry  Qmtmillei  of  Inquiry,  London,  1894.  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  [C, — 7237-] 

t  Statiitiipie  de  I'ladvilrie  MiiUfaU  r.l  dt*  Appareilt  d  vaptiir  ni  thtnct  tt 
en  Alfiirif,  pour  V Annie  1S86,  Paris.  1888,  p.  95. 

;  St.  John's  Gale,  ClMkeQweU,  LondoD,  E.G. 
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dering  first  aid  to  the  injured,  aod  of  moving  them  without 
aggravbtng  the  mischief  or  causiog  needless  p&in.  Miners 
all  over  the  world  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  this  excellent 
Societj,     Fig.  709  illustrates  the  "  Furley  "  pattern  stretcher,  aa 

FiQ.  710. 


tmpplied  hy  the  St.  John  AtnbuUnoe  Association,  together  with 
the  "  Lowmoor  Jacket,"  by  means  of  which  an  injured  person 
can  safely  be  placed  at  anjr  angle.  Figs.  710  and  711  represent  the 
"  Ashford  Litter,"  a  two-wheeled  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  injured  person  along  roods.     The  former  shows  that  the 

110.711. 


beoTSrs  of  the  stretcher  can  pass  between  the  wheels,  by  stepping 
over  a  crank  axle,  ajid  so  avoid  lifting  the  heavy  weight  over  the 
wheels.  At  Ltrge  minee  there  should  be  a  horse  ambulance 
carriage  for  the  removal  of  sufferers. 

Regular  ambulance  corps  have  been  established  at  some  mines ; 
probably  the  largest  in  the  United  Kingdom  belongs  to  Colonel 
Seely's  collieries,  already  notable  for  the  aid  given  to  sporte  and 
pastimes.    The  corps  now  musters  some  400  men,  or  about  one- 
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tenth  of  the  total  number  of  employ^ ;  the  memberB  wear  a  neat 
uniform  and  are  regularly  drilled.  Many  others  among  tbe 
workmen,  though  not  belonging  to  the  corps,  have  reoeiTed 
instruction  in  the  ambulance  classee.  Incalculable  good  is  dtx» 
by  trained  men  of  this  kind,  who  are  ready  on  the  spot  to  lender 
first  aid  at  any  moment  to  an  injured  comrade  and  snperintei^ 
his  removal  to  a  hospital ;  the  excellent  example  thus  set  might 
well  be  followed  in  idl  mining  districts. 
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Acme  pick,  153 
Acts,  Alkali,  665 

Boiler  Explosion,  666 

Brine,  Pumping,  666 

Goal  Mines  Regulation,  662 

Elementary  Education,  666 

Employers*  Liability,  666 

Explosives,  666 

Factory  and  Workshop,  667 

Metallif  eroos  Mines  Regulation, 
656 

Quarry  Fencing,  667 

Rating,  655 

relating  to  Derbyshire,  655 


Acta—eontinued, 

relating  to  Forest  of  Dean,  655 
Rivers    Pollution    Prevention, 

667 
Slate  Mines,  659 
Stannaries,  668 
Truck,  668 

Adelaide  drill,  195 

Adit,  Atlantic-Pacific,  437 

Blaokett    level,    Northumber- 
land, 435 
Oornwall  County,  435 
drainage  by,  433 
Erast  August  btolln,  434 
Halkyn  tunnel,  435 
Kaiser  Josef  II.,  Pribram,  434 
Kaiser  Josef  Erbstolln,  434 
Mansfeld  copper  mines,  434 
Monteponi,  Sardinia,  435 
Rothschonbeiger  Stolln,  434 
Sutro  Tunnel,  Nevada,  430 
working  deposit  by,  308 

Advantages  of  steel  supports  for 
levels,  257 

Adventitious     finds    of     valuable 
minerals,  95 

ASrial  ropeways,  380 
incline,  406 

Agglomeration,     p*'eparation     for 
market  by,  565 

Air,  causes  of  pollution  of,  480 
composition  of,  475 
evil  effects  of  dust  in,  685 
friction  of,  510 
measuring  velocity  of,  506, 

507 
testing  the  quality  of,  498 

Air-brake   for    self-acting   incline, 

Bilbao,  376 

Air-compressors,  164 

Angstrom's,  i6c 
Burckhardt  and  Weiss,  166 
dry,  166 
Hanarte's,  165 
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logtnoU-Semant,  167 

injection,  160 

watar-colnmn,  165 
Air-cnrrent,  resistance  to,  510-512 
Air-drying,  592 
Air-hose,  171 
Air-lock,  278 
Air-mains,  170 
Air-pipe   for    rentilating   shallow 

shafts,  4^ 
Air-reservoir,  168 

nndergronnd,    advantages   of, 
169 
Air-soUar,  486 

Air-spaoe  required  per  man,  674, 676 
Alabaster,  occorreoce  of,  in  Italy, 

SI 
Algaohi  silver  mines,  cold  at,  669 

Altferia,  discovery  of  phosphate  of 

lime  in,  96 

Alkali  Acts  as  affecting  mines,  665 

Aliavial  beds,  mode  of  working,  291 

diamond  deposits,  39 

gold-mining,  Califomia,  318 

Un  ore  deposits,  85 

method  of  working,  316 
Almaden,      mercurial      poisoning 
among  miners,  687 

mine,  72 
Alta,  definition  of,  11 

in  quicksilver  mines,  73 
Altenberg,  calamine  deposit,  19 

Saxony,  tin  stockwork  at,  84 
Alam-stone,  20 
Alunite,  20 

Amalgam,  retorting  of,  598 
Amalgamation,  616 
Amber,  dressing  of,  618 

liquefaction  of,  598 

mode  of  occurrence,  21 

working  for,  304 
Ambulance  corps,  713 

training,  712 
American  phosphate  kiln,  594 

pitch  pine,  227 

system  of  boring,  137 
Ammonite,  215 

Ammeberg,  Sweden,  beds  of   zinc 

blende  at,  87 
Amorpha  canescens,  104 
Amygdaloid,     copper-bearing,     of 

Lake  Superior,  35 
Anaconda  Mine,  Montana,  37 

gozzan,  X02 
Acdreasberg,  St,  man  engine  at, 

535 
Anemometers,  507 

Angers,  arc-lamp  at,  524 


Aj  gers — eonivnuedm 

slate  mining,  314 
Angle  for  ladders,  530 
Aoffstrom's  air-compressor,  16$ 
Animals  as  indicators,  105 
Anomalies  in  mineral  reposiURks, 

17 
Anticlinals,  47,  48 

Antimony  ore,  liquation  of,  598 
mode  of  occnrrenoe,  21 

Antiseptics  applied  to  timber,  33Q 

Anzin   collieries,   France,   abov«r- 
baths,  681 
steel  frames,  259 

Arc-lamp  at  Angers,  524 
Maros-Ujvar,  524 
Mechemich,  524 
Osceola  Co. 's  Mine,  525 
Rio  Tinto,  525 

Ardennes,  method  of  mining  s^ 

3«4 
Arizona,  copper  in,  37 
Armstrong's  electric  signalling,  jjj 
Arrastra,  556,  618 
Arrault,  free-falling  tools,  129 

on  boring  rods,  125 
Arsenic,  preparation  of,  6E9 

flues,     clothing     worn    when 
clearing  out,  673 
Arsenical    minerals,  effects  of  in^ 
haling  dust  from,  686 
ores,  calcination  of,  6xi,  613 
mode  of  occurrence,  21 
sores,  686 
Arsenious  acid,  preparation  01,  619 
Artificial  ventilation,  490 
Aruba  Island,  origin  of  phosphate 

of  lime  at,  69 
Asbestos,  dressing  of,  619 

mode  of  occurrence,  21    ^ 
Ascensional  theory  of  formation  ot 

mineral  veins,  15 
Ascent,  526  . 

Ashburner   on  the  occurrence  oi 
natural  gas  in  the  United  States, 

59 
Aspen  case,  9 

Asphaline,  211 

Asphalt,  dressing  of,  619 
mode  of  occurrence,  22 
rock,  preparation  for  >ale,  59^ 

Association  of  minerals,  97 

Atkinson,  Messrs.  L.  &  C,  on  elec- 
tric transmission  of  power,  172 

Atlantic  Copper   Mine,    Lake  Sa- 
perior,  37 

Atlantic- Pacific  Tunnel,  437 

Atlas  powder,  214 

Atmospheric  weathering,  610 
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Attachiog  hauling  rope  to  banger, 

Otto  system,  382 
Attachment  of  rope  to  backet,  cage, 
&c.,  402 
of  waggons   to   endless  rope, 

368,  379 
Anger,  113 

for  boring  holes  for  blasting, 

154 
stem,  139 

Australia,  candle-holder   nsed    in, 

trees  nsed  for  mining  purposes, 
228 
Australian  puddling  machine,  539 
Austria,  graphite  in,  50 

slides  for  descent  used  in,  527 
Automatic  dumping  cage,  419 
skip,  412 
stopping  gear  to  preytnt  over- 

wioding,  424 
water  tanK,  Bowden's,  440 
Galloway's,  438 
Axles,  attachment  of,  357 
lubrication  of,  358 


BACK  of  lode,  106 
Backstay,  366,  396 
Bagnall's  sleeper,  353 
Bainbridge,   Emerson,  on    miccrs' 
cottages,  677 
on  steel  beams,  256 
Baird's  machine,  204 
Baku,  occurrence  of  petroleum  at, 

65 
Baliarat  "  indicators,"  13,  16 

Ball-grinders,  557 

Ball- Norton    magnetic    separator, 

603,  606 

Ball  stamp.  551 

Band-wheel,  138 

Banket,  or  auriferous  conglomerate, 

41 
Barber,  mine,  639 

Barracks  for  workmen,  Kimberley 

Diamond  Mines,  676 

Mansfeld,  674 

Mechernich,  674 

North  Wales,  676 
Barrow  drill,  183 
Barytes,  23 

bleaching  of,  609 

dressing  of,  619 

vein  in  Shropshire,  13 
Batea,  539 
Bath,  workings  for  freestone,  310 


Bath-stone,  41 

Bavaria,  graphite  in,  50 

Baxter's  stone  breaker,  547 

Bearer,  237 

Beaumont's    tunnelling     machine, 

206 
Becker  on  inflammable  gas  in  quick- 
silver mines,  478 
on  the  Comstock  lode,  76 
on    the    interstitial  space    in 

sandstone,  18 
on  the  quicksilver  deposits  of 

California,  71,  73 
on  the  quicksilver  deposits  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  16 
Bed   of   pyrites   at   Rammelsberg 

Mine,  Hartz,  32 
Bed-planks,  405 
Bed-rock,  318 
Beds,  5 

crumpling  of,  88 

faults  and  irregularities  in,  88 

occurrence  of  zinc-blende  in,  87 

recovery  of  faulted  portion,  89 

temporaiy  pillars,  315 

worked  with  permanent  pillars, 

309 
Bedson  on  the  fumes  produced  by 

roburite  and  tonite,  481 
Bell  box,  131 
Bellite,  215 

Bellom  on  loss  in  dressing,  630 
Bell  pits,  Roumania,  311 
Belt,  Branton's  endless,  585 

Stein's  endless,  586 
Belts,  picking,  542 
Benching,  311 
Bendigo  gold-field,  47 
Benzine,  in  preparation  of  ozokerite, 

609 
Bertrand  Mill,  work  by  rolls  at,  556 
Bex,  Switzerland,  blower  of  marsh 
gas.  478 
nse  of  bosseyeuse,  224 
workings  for  salt,  307 
Bilbao,  iron  ores  of,  102 
Biram's  anemometer,  507 
Bischoff,  Mount,  dressing  tin  ore  at, 

630 
Bishop^s  head,  457 
Bismuth    ore,    magnetic   separator 

used  in  dressing  of.  606 
Bit  for  boring  by  hand,  157,  158 
Bits  for  machine  drills,  i8x 
Bituminous  limestone, '  preparation 
of,  598 
Val  de  Travers,  22 
iiandstone  in  California,  22 
treatment  of,  619 
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Biwabilc  iron  rnlnaf,  diacoyerj  of, 

94 

BUckeit  level,  NorthomberUnd,  435 

BUcklej,  Rev.  Canon,  on  old  age 

pensions,  694 
Blake's  stone-breaker,  546 
Blanchet,  pnemnatic  hoisting  appar 

ratus,  427 
Blansy,  boring  ram  at,  187 
Blast,  large,  290,  291 
Blasting,  aocidents  from,  706 

explosives  osed  for,  209 

gases  produced  by,  48 1 

selatine,  214 

&nox  system,  162 

laying  dust  produced  by,  685 

oil,  212 

safety  fuse  for,  217 

tools  for  chaiging  holes  for,  160 

under  water,  fuses  for,  217 

with  gunpowder,  2x7 

with  nitro-compounds,  2x8 
Bleaching  barytes,  609 
Blende,  dressing  of,  625,  650 

oocurrenoe  of,  85 

separation  of,  from  iron  pyrites, 
607 
Blondin  for  xaising  stone  from  qnar- 

ries,  405 
Blount  on  liquid  carbonic  acid  In 

minerals,  476 
Blue-ground,  38 

method  of  working,  De  Boers 
mine,  341 
Bluestone  of  Anglesey,  33 
Boats,  conveyance  by,  372 
Bochkoltz  regenerator,  459 
Bohemia,  dressing  of  graphite  in, 

623 
Boiler  Explosion  Acts,  666 

explosions,  711 
Bolsover  collieries,  miner's  cottage, 

677 
Bonansa,  definition  of,  il 

Booming,  293 

Boots,  672 

worn   by  rockmen,    Feedniog, 

673 
Borax,  23 

lake,  California,  23 

preparation  of,  608 

treatment  of,  in  California,  620 
Bord,  315 

Bore-holen,  conveying  water  to  bot- 
tom of,  187 

deviation  of,  148 

extrastion  of  minerals  by,  304 

for   extracting   salt,    Middles- 
brough, 305 


Bore-holes — continMed. 
lining  for,  131,  140 
remedying  deviation  of,  130 
removal  of  debris  from,  118,  laS^ 

141 
surveying,  147 
triangular,  159 
uses  of,  113 
Borers.  157 
Boric  acid,  mode  of  ooomrence,  25 

preparation  of,  620 
Boring,  accidents  to  rods,  tox,  130 
ascertaining  dip  and  strike  of 

strata,  132 
at  Port  Clarence,  137, 142 
by  American  system,  cos*  of 

142 
by  percussion  with  rods,  124 

with  rope,  137 
by  rotation,  113 
crown,  Docwra's  diamond  settii^ 

for,  118 
double-handed,  158 
free-falling  tools,  Arranlt,  129 

Kind,  130 
hand-power  diamond  drills  lor, 

123 
hand  tools  for,  154 
head,  Mather's,  145 
holes  for  blasting,  prevention  of 

dust,  685 
holes  of  elongated  section,  162 
Mather  and  Piatt's  system,  142 
method  of  sinking  slufcs,  271 
Oeynhausen's  sliding  joint,  128 
pits  for  wire  saw,  205 
portable  set  of  tools  for  hand- 
power,  117 
process  of,  128 
ram  or  bosseyeuae,  186 
rods,  iron,  125 
single-handed,  158 
tools,  127 

with  diamond  drill,  cost  of,  122 
with  the  diamond  drill,  zi8 
with  wooden  rods,  134 
cost  ot  136 
speed  of,  136 
Boryslaw,  dressing  of  ozokerite  at, 
626 
mode  of  occurrence  of  osokerite 

at,  64 
safety  gear  for  haiding  men, 

531 
sinking  shafts  with  windlass, 

388 

steel  rings  for  supporting  shaft 

linings,  265 

ro-seyense,  186 
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hoaeejevme^continued, 

used  for  putting  groove,  224 
Bower's  coal-cattiDfi:  machine,  206 
Bowie,  HydraoUc  Mining,  293 
Bowk,  408 

Brain's  high  tension  fnse,  220 
Brandt's  drill,  178 
Brattice,  487 
Breaker,  Baxter's  stone,  547 

Blake's  stone,  546 

Gates'  stone,  560 

Hall's  stone,  547 

Lester^s  stone,  547 

Marsden's  stone,  547 
Breaking  ground,  151 

machines,  uses  of,  564 

up  minerals,  542 

use  of  holes  for,  207 
Broast  boardi,  236 
Bi-ick  linings  for  levels,  251 

for  shafts,  252,  267 
Bridge-rails  converted  into  sleepers, 

353 
Bridgman's  ore-sampler,  635 

Brine,  evaporation  of,  609 

Pnmpmg  Act,  666 

wells,  ^06 
Briscale  (Sicily),  102 
Broach,  201 
Broken  Hill  mines,  78 

cost  of  boring  by  the  diamond 
drill  at,  122 

discovery  of,  96 

lead  poisoning  among  miners, 
687 

outcrop  of  lode,  98 

sonare  set  timbering,  249 
Brougn,   on    concrete   linings   for 
shafts,  254 

on  searching  for  iron  ore  with 
the  magnetic  needle,  112 
Brown  ooal  bed  at  Brtthl,  5 
Brnccioni,  100 
Briickner  furoace,  613 
BrUhl,  bed  of  brown  coal  at,  5 
Brunton's  endless  belt,  585 

furnace.  596,  613 

sampling  machine,  635 

tunneller,  206 
Bachanan,      magnetic     separator, 

604 
Bucket  of  lifting  pump,  448 
Buckets,  for  descent  and  ascent, 
531 

for  hoisting,  404 
Bucking,  $45 
Buddies,  587 

Bulkhead  (hydraulic  mining)  295 
Bull,  4  58 


Bullahdelah     Mountain,     N.S.W., 
alanite  at,  20 

Bull  engine,  443 

Bullion  mine,  heat  at,  670 

Bullock   Manufacturing    Co.,    dia- 
mond drills,  1 19 

Bull-wheel,  139 

Bunch  of  ore,  definition  of,  11 

Banning,  330 

Buntons,  237 

Burckhardt  and    Weiss    air-oom- 

-  pressor,  166 

Burmah,  oil-fields  of,  65,  66 

working  without  light  in,  513 

Butterfly  valve,  453 


0 


Cab  Coch  Mine,  Carnarvonshire,  309 
mode  of  working,  309 
occurrence  of  pyrites,  83 
pumping  with  compressed  air, 

471 
Cage,  advantages  of  winding  men 

in,  688 

Carn  Brea  mine,  533 

Comstock  lode,  4x8 

for  descent  and  ascent,  532 

Junge  hohe  Birke  mine,  533 

►elf -dumping,  419 
Calamine  deposit  Altenberg,  19,  87 

pansy,  104 

roastinfl:  at  Monteponi,  615 
Calcarone,  for  sulphur  rock,  599 
Calcination  of  arsenic  ores,  61  x,  613 

clay  ironstone,  6ix,  612 

copper  ores,  612,  613 

gypsum,  611,  613 

limestone,  61  x,  613 

ores,  objects  of,  61 1 

tin  orcji,  6x2,  613 

zinc  ores,  6x2,  615 
Caliche,  62 

mode  of  working,  2S6 

preparation  of,  608 
California,    bituminoas    sandstone 
of,  22 

borax  deposits  of,  23 

drift  mining,  318 

gold  in,  45 

hydraulic  mining  in,  302 

quicksilver  deposits  of,  73 

treatment  of  borax,  620 

and  Consolidated  mines,  heat 
at,  670 
Callon  on    working  salt  marls  of 

the  Salzkammergut,  307 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine.  36 
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Calamet  and  Heola  mh»— continued, 

fire  at,  709 

shaft  timbering,  240 

Btampe  at,  553 
Canada,  asbestos  in,  21 

nickel  ore  in,  61 
Canadian  system  of  boring,  134 
Cancer  of  longs  among  miners,  686 
Candle  holders,  514,  515 

nsed  for  testing  qnalitj  of  air, 
501 
Candles,  sperm  and  oompositeb  514 

tallow,  513 
Canton  Mine,  lode  at,  8 
Cap,  in  timbering,  232 

on  flame  of  aloohol  lamp,  500 
benzine  lamp,  499 
hydrogen  lamp,  500 
safety  lamp,  499 
Capell  fan,  495 
Capping  ropes,  402 
Capstan  for  hoisting,  388 

for  pumping  machinery,  461 
Caratal  gold-field,  44 

gold  diggings,  birds  at,  105 
Carbolinenm,  231 
Carbonas,  84 
Carbonic   acid  gas    conveyed    by 

P^pes,  374 
mode  of  occurrence,  2K 

in  air,  an  index  of  its  Impniity, 
480 

in  the  air  of  mines,  475,  501 

liquefaction  of,  600 

preparation  of,  620 

testing  for,  501 
Cariboo,  tSnbering  leyels,  233 
Camallite,  occurrence  of,  70 
Carn  Brea  Mine,  winding  men,  533 
Came,  J.,  definition  of  a  mioeral 

vein,  6 
Carrett  and  Marshall's  machine,  199 
Carriage  of  injured  persons,  713 

minerals  by  persons,  349,  375 
Carri^re,  definition  of,  i 
Carr's  disintegrators,  559 
Cars,  355 
Cartridges,  hydraulic,  208 

lime,  208 
Cartridge-stick,  161 
Casing  boards,  238 
Cassiterite,     minerals      associated 

with,  97 
Oast-iron  columns  used  at  Halkyn 
tunnel,  255 

lining  for  soft  strata,  268 

lining  for  tunnels,  263 

props,  265 

tubbing,  269 


Catches,  460 

Cementation,  616 

Cement  works  affecied  by  Alkali 

Acts,  665 
Centrifugal  concentrator,  591 

grinders,  56 1 
Ceylon,  dressing  of  graphite  in,  623 

graphite  in,  50 
Chains,  401 
ChambierJain,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  State 

pensions,  694 
Chance  discoveries  of  mineral  de- 
posits, 93 
Changing  house,  679 
Channelung  machines,  201 
Chapeau  en  f  er,  or  gozzan,  100 
Cbapin  iron  mine,  Michigan,  54 
Charging-spoon,  161 
Chase,  magnetic  separator,  601 
Chateaugay  Co.,  dressing  magneUle, 

624 
Cheeks  or  walls  of  a  lode,  deftnitioa 

of,  10 
Chert,  dressing  of,  622 
Cheshire  mines,  preparation  of  salt, 
628 

jumper  used  at,  157 

salt  mines,  311 

salt  wells,  306 
Che«tneau  on  testing  for  firedaosp^ 

500 
Chilian  mill,  557 

Chilled  cast-iron  shot^  use  of,  for 
boring,  124 

wheels,  357 
Chimney  built  over  shaft  for  ven- 
tilating, 484 
Chinarclay,  27 

discovery  of,  99 

dressing  of,  620 

drying  of,  592 

workings  in  Cornwall,  292 
Chlorate  mixtares,  211 
Chocks  or  cribs,  245 
ChoUar-Potosi  mine,  heat  at.  670 
Chromic  iron  in  New  Caledonia,  28 
Chums,  Forest  of  Dean,  340 
Churprini  mine,  Freiberg,  spherical 
dam  at,  432 

works,  loss  at,  631 
Chute  of  ore,  1 1 
Cinnabar,  occurrence  of,  71 
Circular  saw  groove-cutters,  202 

used  for  slate,  564 
Clack,  448,  453 

-piece,  448 

seat  piece,  448 
Clannylamp^  ^19 
Clark8on*s  rapid  sampler,  634 
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Clarkson  -  Stanfield      concentrator, 

591 
CUwsification  of  dressing  processes, 

538 

mineral  deposits,  5 

rocks,  3,  4 
Clay,  26 

Clawing  bar,  161 

Claj  ironstone,  calcination  of,  611, 
612 

weathering  of,  611 
Clays,  dressing  of,  620 
Clay-sltint,  222 

Cleaning-up.  hydraulic  mining,  299 
Clea\age  of  slate,  81 
Cleveland,  discovery  of  salt  bed  at, 

96 
district,  royalties  in,  654 
iron-mines,  jumper  used  at,  157 
ironstone,  method  of  workiug, 
315 
mode  of  occurrence  of,  51- 

53 
Sorby   on    the  origin  of, 

18 

Clevis,  402 

Clifton,   tests  of   light    given   by 

Clanny  lamp,  520 

Davy  lamp,  519 

Climax  drill,  185 

Clinograph,  Macgeorge's,  147 

Clinostat  or  dip-recorder,  147 

Clogs,  672. 673 

Clothing    for   men   engaged   near 

machinery,  673 

of  miner,  669 

worn  wben    cleaning  arsenic 

flues,  673 

Clowes  hydrogen  lamp,  500 

Club,  deductions  for  accident,  639 

Coal,  discovery  of,  in  south-east  of 

England,  97 

Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  662 

accident  statistics  under,  700 

tools  for  charging  holes,  161 

Cobalt  mines.   Saxony,   cancer  of 

lungs  among  miners,  686 

ore  in  FlintsMre,  discovery  of, 

93 
New  Caledonia,  28 

Rhyl,  Flintshire,  28 

Skutternd,  Norway,  27 

Cobbing,  544 

Coffering,  267 

Cold  at  mines,  669 

Colle  Croce  mines,  Lercara,  Sicily, 

thick  sulphur  seam,  321 

Collieries  affected  by  Alkali  Acts, 

66s 


Collins  on  the  china  clay  of  Com* 
wall,  27 
on  the  Great  Mother  Lode  of 

California,  46 
on  the  ores  of  Rio  Tinto,  33 
on    the    pyrites    deposits    of 
Haelva,  32 
CoUom  jigs,  621 
Colorado,  lead  ores  of,  57 
lease  system,  647 
sampling  machine^  used  in,  634 
tribute  system  in,  647 
Colorados,  100 
Colour  as  an  aid  to  the  prospector, 

99 
Comparative  mortality  figures,  683, 

684 
Compoond  for  native  miners,  Kim- 
berley,  677 

engines  for  pamping,  443 
Comprtssed  air  cartridge,  208 

locomotives,  363 

loss  of  power  from  use  of,  164 

pipes,  170 

pumping  with,  470,  471 

re>ervoir  169 

sinking  by  aid  of,  277 

stamps,  551 

use   for  ventilating  workings, 

493 
Compressors,  air,  164 

Comstock  lode,  description  of,  76 

discovery  of,  95 

gases  met  with,  476 

gozzan,  100 

heat  on  the,  670 

influence  of   heat  on    health, 
689 

lifting  pump  used  on,  449 

shaft  timbering,  238 

square-set  system  of  timbering, 
246 

timbering  for  levels,  233 
Concentrator,  centrifugal,  591 

Clarkson  and  Stanfield,  591 

Embrey,  586 

Woodbury,  586 
Concrete  blocks,  253 

used  for  lining  levels,  251 
shafts,  253 
Condition  of  miner,  669 
Congenial  beds,  13 
Conglomerate,  copper-bearing,  35 
Conical  grinders,  560 
Conkling  magnetic  separator,  601 
Convolvulus  althnoides,  104 
Cook's  Kitchen  mine,  heat  at,  670 
Co-operative  pumping,  474 

societies,  696 

2  Z 
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Coppef  at  Lake  Saperibr,  34 

extxmctioD  of,  in  solation,  307 

preoipitation  of,  616 
mines  iJIectod  by  Alkali  Acta, 

665 
ore,    diacoYory  of   on  Yorke's 

Jwninsola,  93 
oination  of,  612,  613 
dressing  of,  621 
in  (iermaoy,  29 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  31, 

34 
in  the  United  States,  34, 37 

oocarrence  of,  28 

separation  from  tin  ore,  609 

Cores,  ascertaining  dip  from,  132 

outtiog  oat,  1 33 

extractor,  119 

Arraalc's,  132 

Bollock's  improved,  121 

modes  of  obtaining,  132 

obtained   by  boring  with  flat 

rope,  147 

prodoced  in  boring  pits,  205 

tabe  for  diamond  drill,  1 19 

Corf,  derivation  of  term,  405 

Cornish  "  dry  **  for  china  Ciay,  592 

miner*8  boot,  672 

hat,  671 

pnmping  engine,  443 

rolls,  553 

Comwal],    annual     death-rate    of 

miners,  684 

county  adit,  308 

dressing  of  tin  ore  in,  629 

gozzans,  102 

mode  of  occurrence  of  tin  in, 

7. 1?.  84 
royalties  in,  654 

tin  lodes  of,  7 

Corrosive  water,  pumps  for,  450 

valves  for,  453 

Cost  of  aSrial  ropeway,  385 

antiseptio  treatment  of  timber, 

231 
barracks  for  workmen,  676 
coffering  shaft,  268 
co-operative  pumping,  474 
cottages,  677 
driving  level  at  Bex,  224 
electric  haulage,  372 
lodgings,    &c.,    for    workmen, 

Eittleben,  676 
sinking  through  watery  strata, 

271 
steel  supports  for  levels,  256, 

257 
transport  by  atrial    ropeway, 

386 


Cost  of — continued, 

working  Dolcoath  man-engioe, 

535 
working   gold-bearing   gxavd, 

Califom£i^  320 
Counterbalancing  weight  of  pump- 
rods,  457 
rope  in  winding,  393 
Counterpoise    for    rods,    variable, 

460 
Country,  definition  of  term,  10 

influence  of,  on  lode,  12 
County  adit,  Cornwall,  435 
Course  of  ore,  definition  of,  11 
Cox,  S.  H.,  on  an  alunite  deposit  in 
N.S.W.,  20 
on  the  colour  of  vegetation,  104 
Creep,  309 
Cribk  or  curlx  252 
Cross-course,  or  fault,  91 
Ciow*s-foot,  130 
Crump   and    Brereton's    machine, 

202 

Crusher,  546 

Cornish,  553 

I>odge,  547 

Gates,  560 
Crushing  in  of  workings^  Sicilian 

sulphur  mines,  321 
Crystalline  schists,  3 
Crystallisation,  borax,  60S 

nitrate  of  soda,  608 

potassium  salts,  608 

magnesium  chloride,  609 
Cundill,  on  explosives,  209 
Curb,  cast-iron,  267,  270 
Cuvelier*s  lock    for  safety  lamps, 

522 
Cyclone  pulveriser,  563 


D 


Dam,  temporary,  433 

Dams,  masonry,  433 

spherical  wooden,  431 
wooden,  430 

Darkness,  working  in,  513 

Darley,  on  boring  by  rotniion,  117 

Darlington  drill,  19^ 

Daubr€eon  the  artificial  formation 
of  minerals,  17 

Dauntless  diamond  drill,  119 

Davey's    differential   pumping  en- 
gine, 445,  466 

Davis*  self-timing  anemometer,  507 

Davy  lamp,  619 

Day  Dawn  mine,  pigsty  timbering, 

245 
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Day  Dawn  mine — continued. 
shaft  timbering,  239 
timbering,  234 
Day-level,  433 
Daylight,  working  by  reflected,  in 

California  and  Japan,  513 
Death-rate   of   miners  from  acci- 
dents, 698 
Death-rates,   annual,    for    yarions 

trades,  684 
De  Beers  diamond  mine,  38 

endless  rope  haulage  at  surface, 

376 
head-gears,  397 
method  of  working,  341 
self  -  discharging     skips,     412, 

415 
washing  machine,  540 

Deep  leads  of  Australia,  85 

Deflection  magnetic  separator,  606 

Deposition  from  solution,  formation 

of  veins  by,  14 

Derbyshire,  Mining  Acts  relating  to, 

Derrick  for  boring    by  percussion 
with  rods,  125,  136 
by  rotation,  117 
with  rope,  137 
Descent  ana  ascent  of  miners,  526 
Desiccation  in  dressing,  592 
Detaching  hooks,  422 
Detonators,  216 

strength  of,  219 
Devonshira,  dressing  of  day,  620 
manganese  ore,  625 
umber,  626 
Diamond,  substitutes  for,  for  drill- 
ing, 124 
Diamond-bearing    rock,  De  Beers, 
dressing  of,  621 
method  of  working,  341 
weathering  of,  610 
Diamond,  discovery   of,   in  South 
Africa,  93 
occurrence  of,  37 
washing  machine  for,  539 
Diamond  drill,  American  Diamond 
Rook  Boring  Company's,  121 
boring  at  Johannesburg,  1 19 

Northampton,  118 
boring  with  the,  1 18 
Bullock   Manufacturing    Com- 
pany's, 119,  123 
core  extractor,  119 

Bullock's  improved,  121 
cost  of  boring  by,  122 
crown,  118 
'*  Dauntless,"  119 
differential  feed  gear,  119 


Diamond  drill — continued, 

for  boring  holes  for  blasting, 

179.  180 
Georgi's  electric,  124 
Little  Champion,  123 
prospecting,  123 
sediment  tube  for,  1 19 
Sullivan's  prospectiug,  124 
Swedish  for  hand-power,  123 
thrust  register,  121 
Victorian  "Giant  Drill,"  121 

Dickinson's  anemometer,  507 
water-gauge,  509 

Diepenlinchen,  pumping  engine  at, 

445 
working  zino  ore  at,  345 

zinc  ore  stockwork,  87 

Diffusion  of  gases,  485 

Dig,  definition  of,  x  i 

Ding  Dong  mine,  fire-damp  in  level 

at,  477 
Dip,  definition,  5 

influence  of  change  of  on  veins. 

Dipping  needle,  iix 
Discovery  of  minerals,  93 
Diseases  caused  by  arsenical  mine- 
rals, 687 

inhalation  of  dust,  685 

ladder  climbing,  688 

lead  ores,  687 

quicksilver  ores,  687 
Disintegrators,  559 
Distillation,  of  rich  sulphur  rock, 600 

use  in  dressing,  600 
Dividings,  237 
Divining  rod,  1 1 1 
Doctor,  deduction  for,  639 
Docwra,  diamond  setting  for  boring 

crown,  118 
Dodge  Crusher,  547 
Dolcoath  Mine,  Cornwall,  328,  329. 

man-engine,  cost  of  working, 

535 
heat  at,  670 

Dolly,  or  swage,  181 
Dolly  tub,  or  keeve,  570 
Dorothea  mine,    Claasthal,  under- 
ground traflSc  by  boats,  373 
Double-beat  valve,  454 
Douglas  spruce,  228 
Downcast  shaft,  484 
Downthrow,  91 
Dowsing  rod,  1 1 1 
Drainage,  429 

by  adit,  433 

by  pumps,  441 

by  siphon,  437 

by  winding  machinery.  437 
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Drawing  lift,  448 
Dredge*,  175 

frab,  176 
inoaid  k  McQueen's,  175 

Priestman's  grab,  176 

suction,  177 
Dressing,  definition  of,  537 

amoer,  618 

artenic  ore,  619 

aabestoe,  619 

asphalt,  619 

bar^tes,  619 

bitnminoDB  rock,  598,  619 

blende,  625,  630 

borax,  620 

boric  acid,  620 

carbonic  acid,  620 

cbert,  622 

china  clay,  620 

clays,  620 

copper  ore,  621 

diamond -bearing  rock,  621 

flint,  622,  629 

foller's  earth,  620 

galena,  624,  625 

gold  ore,  622 

graphite,  623 

gypsnm,  624 

hematite,  624 

iron  ore,  624 

lead  ore,  624 

loss  in,  630 

magnetite  {tee  magnetic  sepa- 
rators), 624 

manganese  ore,  625 

mica,  625 

mispickel,  611,  612,  613,  619 

ochre,  626 

oiokerite,  626 

phosphate  of  lime,  626,  627 

potassium  salts,  627 

quicksilver  ore,  627 

salt,  628 

silver  ore^  628 

slate,  628 

stone,  628 

sulphur  rock,  629 

Trinidad  pitch,  619 

tin  ore,  629 

umber,  626 

sine  ore,  625,  630 
Drill,  ratchet,  155 
Drilling  rig,  138 

tools,  139 
Drills,  Adelaide,  195 

antomatio  rotation  of,  194 

Barrow,  183 

Brandfs,  178 

classification  of,  183 


Drills — amiiinud. 

Climax,  185 

Darlington,  195 

diamond,  179 

Eclipse,  187,  188 

electric  percussion,  198 

Blliotl  154,  155 

for  boring  by  hand,  157 

Franke,  189 

Himant,  192 

Ingen>oll-Sergeant,  193 

Jarolimek,  179 

Marvin,  198 

Optimus,  189 

percussive,  181 

rotary,  177 

Sergeant,  193 

shaipeidog,  158,  182 

Steavenson,  180 

steel  for,  182 
Drive-pipe,  140 
Driving  levels,  221 

tunnels  in  soft  ground,  263 
Drums  for  winding,  391 

with  reserve  of  rope,  392 
Dry  compressors,  166 

for  China  day,  592 

or  changing  honse,  679 

rot,  prevention  of,  230 
Drying  of  minerals,  592 
Dubois  and  Francois  air-compressor, 
166 

boring-ram,  186 
Duck  machine,  493 
Ducktown  mine,  Tennessee,  108 

blower  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 479 
Dudley,  workings  for  limestone,  311 
Dumb  fault,  87 
Dunbar  and  Ruston's  steam  navvy, 

173 
Dust  in  mines,  evil  effects  on  health, 

685 

in  air  of  mines,  482 

Duty  of  the  miner's  bich,  301 

of  pumi^ng-enffines,  472 

Dykes,  definition  oi^  14 

Dynamite,  213 

danger  from  exudation,  213 

pan  for  thawing  when  froien, 

213 


E 


Eadie  &  Sons',  joint  for  lap-welded 

pipes,  171 
Eclipse  drill,  188 
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Kdp^niimera,  556 
Euisoh'b  deflection  magnetic  sepa- 
rator, 606 

second  magoetic  separator,  602 
Education  Act»,  Elementary,  666 

general  and  technical,  682 
Efficiency  of  ventilating  appliances, 

509 
EiKleben,    barracks   for  workmen, 

674 
Electric  drill,  Marvin,  198 

Steavenson,  180 

lamp,  Sossmann,  523 

light,  524 

percussion  drill,  198 

railways,  371 
Electricity,  firing  by,  220 

pomps  worked  by,  470 

transmission  of  power  by,  172 
Elementary  Edacation  Acts,  666 
Elephant  stamps,  551 
Elliot's  locked  coil  wire  rope,  400 
Elliott  drill,  155 

multiple  wedge,  208 
Elwen  on  the   resistance  to   air- 

carrents,  511 
Embrey  concentrator,  586 
Emmons,  S.  T.,  on  the  geology  of 
the  Leadville  district,  57 

on    the   veins   in   the   Uocky 
Mountain  region,  7 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  666 
EiDs,  loss  in  dressing  at,  631 
End,  ventilation  of  an,  485, 487, 492, 

493 
going  into,  after  blasting,  686 

Endless  chain  system  of  lutalage, 

371 
rope  system  of  haaUge,  367 

advantages  of,  3^ 

attachment  of  waggons  to 

368,  379 
De  Beers  mine,  378 
End-piece,  237 
Equilibrinm  pipe,  274 
Erigonnm  ovalifolium,  104 
Ernst  August  Stolln,  434 
Eucalyptus,  species  used  for  mining 

purposes,  229 
Eureka,  Nevada,  silyer-lead  deposits 

of,  77 
square-set  timbering.  247 

Europe,  trees  used  for  minmg  pur- 
poses, 227 

Eustice,  changing  house  at  Levant 
Mine,  Cornwall,  679 

Evans  and  Veitch,  pump  for  raiAiog 
water  by  compressed  air,  471 

Evaporation  of  brine,  609 


Excavating  by  water,  226 

machiaery,  173 
Excavation  of  minerals  underground, 
308 

under  water,  302 
Excavations,  supporting,  227 
Exploitation,  285 
Explosions  of  fire-damp,  476, 477 
Explosives,  accidents  fiom,  707 

strength  of,  216 

used  in  miniu}?,  209 
Explosives  Act,  666 
Extraction  of  minerals  by  wells  and 
boreholes,  304 


Factoby  and  Workshop  Acts,  667 
Fttblbands  at  Kongsberg,  Norway, 

12 
Falls  of  ground,  accidents  from,  704 
Falun,  torches  u»ed  at,  515 
Fans,  Capell,  495 
efficiency  of,  509 
Guibal,  496 
Schiele,  497 
use  of,  in  dressing,  590 
Waddle,  497 
Faults,  87 

length  of,  90 

measurement  of  throw  of,  89 
recovery  of  lost  part  of  bed,  89 
recovery  of  lost  part  of  lode  or 

vein,  91 
reversed,  90 

variations  of  throw  along  the 
strike,  90 
Feeders  or  droppers,  definition  of, 

12 
Fencinor  Act,  Quarry,  667 
Fend-oft'  bob,  446 

Femow  on  the   trees  available  for 
mining  purposes  in  the  United 
States,  228 
Festiniog,  boot  worn  by  rookman, 

673 
method  of  working  slate  at,  312 

preparation  of  slate  at,  628 

slate   mines,    charglog    spoon 

used  at,  161 

drivages  at,  222 

jumper  used  at,  157 

tribute  system  at,  649,  651 

Field,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  Richmond 

V.  Eureka  case,  8 

Filling  up^  working  with  complete, 

3",  331.  335.  341.  343.  346 
Fir,  Bcotch,  228 
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Fire-clay,  26 

weathering  of,  611 
Fire-damp  foand  in  ore  mines,  476 

testing  for,  498-501 
Fireless  locomotives,  363 
Fires,  accidents  from  underground, 
708,709 

in  sulphur  mines,  Sidlj,  321 
Fire-setting,  225 
Firing  by  electricity,  220 

explosives,  218 
Firth's  pick  machine,  199 
Flare  Ismp,  516 

Flat-rope,  winding  with  the,  393 
Flattened  strand  wire  rope,  400 
Flint,  dressing  of,  622 

mining  at  Brandon,  Suffolk,  41 
Flints,  shaping  of,  629 
Floating   reef   in    Kimberley    dia- 
mond mines,  38 
Flooded  workiogs,  breaking  into,  707 
Flookan,  explanation  of  term,  14 
Floor  Of  a  bed,  definition  of,  5 

of  changing  house,  681 
Florida,  phosp^tes  of,  69 
Flume,  294 
Fluted  rolls,  556 
Foot-wall,  definition  of,  10 
Forest  of  Dean,  method  of  working 
hamatite  masses,  340 

Mining  Acts  relating  to,  655 
Form  for  pump  bucket,  448 
Form  of  the  ground  indicating  de- 
posits, 98 
Formation  of  mineral  veins,  14 
Formations  or  classes  of  lodes,  17 
Foxdale  lead  mine,  carbonic  acid 

at,  475 

mode  of  working  lode,  335 

strike  of  lode,  14 
Frames,  579 

for  levels,  steel,  260 

wood,  233 

for  shafts,  236 
France,  underground  workings  for 

slate,  314 
Franke  drill,  189 
Franke's  mechanical  chisel,  199 
Free-falling  tools,  Arrault,  129 

Kind,  130 
Free-milling  ores,  loi 
Freestone,  41 

mode  of  working,  310 
Freezing  method  of  sinkiog  shafts 

278 
Freiberg,  formations  of  lodes  at,  17 
French  miner's  hat,  671 
Friability,  use  of  in  dressing,  607 
Friclion  due  to  sides  of  airway,  510 


Frongoch  jif^r,  573 

self-discharging  skip,  416 

separator,  576 
Frozen  dynamite,  213 
Frue  Tanner,  585 

for  gold  ores,  622 
Fuller's  earth,  27 

dressing  of,  620 

kiln,  595 
Furnace,  Brunton's,  596,  613 

roasting,  611 

ventilation,  490 
Fumess    district,   temporary   dam 

need  in,  433 
Fose,  electric,  220 

for  blasting  purposes,  217 

for  simultaneous  blftsting,  220 

G 
Gad,  154 

Galena,  dressing  of,  624,  625 
Galioia,  Canadian  system  of  boring 
in,  134 
OBokerite  mines  of,  63 
Galloway  on  the  fire-damp  cap,  499 
Galloway's  automatic  water  tanx, 

438 
double  walling  stage.  409 

method  of  guiding  kibble,  408 

pneumatic  water-barrel,  438 

steel  tram,  359 

winding  drum,  392 

Garfield  Mine,  California,  79 

Garland,  267 

Gamier,  discovery  of  nickd  ore  in 
New  Caledonia,  99 

Gas  for  underg^und  lighting,  522 

Gases  produced  by  decomposition 
of  gun-cotton,  215 
of  nitro-oompounds,  212 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  210 
blasting,  481 

Gates  crusher,  560 

Gatzschmann,  on  animals  as  indica- 
tors, 105 

Gearing  pump-buckets,  448 

Geikie,  8ir  A.,  definition  of  a  mineral 
vein,  6 

Gelatine  dynamite,  214 

Gelignite,  214 

Geology  as  a  guide  to  minerals,  97 

German  miner^s  hat,  672 

Germany,  amber  dredging,  304 
carbonic  acid  gas  in,  25 
copper  deposits  of,  29 
death-rate  from  accidents,  699 
Law  of  Insurance,  694 
occurrence  of  zinc  ore  in.  S7 
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Gcrolstein,  borings  for  carbonio  acid 

gas  at,  25 
Giant  granite,  58 

mines,  290 

powder,  214 
Ofllott  and  Copley's  machine,  203 
Gill's  f  ornaoe  lor  snlphor  extraction, 

600 
Gitbens  Bytem  of  boring,  162 
Gobert's  modidcation  of  Poetsch's 

freezing  process,  283 
Gold,  amalgamation  of,  616 

associated  minerals,  97 

in  gozzan,  100 

modes  of  ocoarrence,  41 

ores,  treatment  of,  622 

Ran  Ditch  and  Mining  Co.,  302 

worked  in  Alps  bj  Romans,  Oib 
Gold-bearing    gravel,    method    of 
mining  in  Cnlifomia,  318 

prospecting  for  in  Siberia,  278 

working,  293 

yield  o^  302 
Good  condact,  premiums  for,  652 
Oooseneck,  402 
Gouge,  definition  of,  11 
Gozzan,  99 

at  the  Anaconda  mine,  37 

at  Rio  Tinto,  33 

influence  of,  on  value  of  ore,  loi 
Graphite,  50 

dressing  of,  623 
in  Bavaria,  607 
Gravitation  stamps,  548 
Great  Basin,  borax  deposits  of  the, 

23 

Gieathead  shield,  263 

Great  Laxey  Mine,  locomotive,  363 

overshot  wheel,  442 
Great  Quartz  Vein   of    California, 
length  of,  1 1 
outcrop  of,  99 
Great   Western    quicksilver    mine, 
California,  74 
outcrop  of  lode,  98 
Greaves'     circular      slate-dressing 

machine,  565 
Grey  box,  229 
Griffith,  on  coffering,  268 
Grime's  graves  or  ancient  workings 

for  flint,  41 
Grimm,  definition  of  a  mineral  vein, 

6 
Grinders,  Grusonwerk  ball,  557 

ball,  557 

centrifugal,  561 

conical,  560 

Jordan's,  557 

JSec  aUo  uniier  CiluSHEns 


Grizzly,  299 
Groove-cutters,  201 
Groove-cutting  machines,  199 
Grooves  cut  by  circalar  saw,  202 

travelling  rock  drill  or  jumper, 
201 

made   by  endless   chain  with 
cutters,  204 

revolving  bar  with  cutters,  206 

wire  saw,  204 
Grusonwerk  ball  grinder,  557 
Gudgeon,  457 
Goibal  fan,  496 
Guides  for  shafts,  408 
Guillotine  slate-dressing   machine, 

Guinotte,  pamping-engines  with  fly- 
wheel, 444 

Gun  for  clearing  bore-holes,  j6o 

Gun-cotton,  215 

products  of  decomposition,  2x2, 
215 

Gunpowder,  209 

charging  holes  with,  217 
products  of  explosion  of,  210 

Gunpowder  Act,  SlEite  Minen,  659 

Gutta-percha   packing   for    pump, 

448 
Gjmpie  gold-fleld,  lodes  of,  13 

Gypsum,  50 

calcination  of,  611,  613 
discovery  of,   by  sub-wealdcn 

boring,  near  Battle,  96 
dressing  of,  624 
occurrence  of,  50 
quarries,  Paris,  309 


H 


HA.A8B  process  of  sinking  shafts,  283 
Uabets  on  annual  death-rate  from 

accidents,  699 
Hade,  definition  of,  9 
Haematite  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich- 
igan, 54 
deposits  of  the  Ulverston  dis- 
trict, 19 
dressing  of,  624 
method  of  woridng,  340,  343 
searching  for  by  piercing,  106 
veins   of    the    Lake   District, 
Kendall  on,  7 
Haeuser    process   for  sinking     in 

quicksand,  284 
Haggle's  patent  Protector  rope,  400 
Make's  mouth  valve,  453 
Hale  and    Norcross  luine,  heat  at, 
670 
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Half-mooni,  448 

Ualkyn  Dnimtge  Tunnel,  223, 435 

iron  snpportB,  255 
Halkyn  Mine,  FUntohire,  sliokenside 
at,  10 

wooden  polleyfrmme,  395 
Hallett,  Jndge,  on  the  Aspen  Case, 

9 

HmII'«  stone-breaker,  547 

Hammer,  of  Manhfeld,  on  lifMn^r 
beam  of  pampiug  ei  giuf, 
461 

on  tbe  friction  of   irnid^'S  for 
pump  rods  in  shaft,  473 
Hammers  for  boring  by  haud,  159 
Hanarte*s  air-compreH»or,  165 
Hand-barrows,  375 
Hsnd-drilliog,  157,  160 
Hand-pickinff,  541 
Hand-power  diamond  drill,  123 

rotarj  drills,  155 
Hsnd-sampling,  632 
Hand-sieves,  566 
Haod-tools,  151 
Hang-fire,  217 

HanuiDg  wall,  definition  of.  10 
Hsniel  and  Laeg's  keps,  419 
Halting  and   Hesse,  on  cancer  of 

longs  cansed  by  dost,  686 
Hartz  blower,  493 

Ernest  Augustas  adir.,  434 

foreman's  lamp,  516 

iron   rails    nscd   as   supports, 

•  •  

J«e.  570 

miuer'slamp,  515 

timbering  cnamber  for  watcr- 
wbeel,  241 

timbering  for  shaft,  240 

use  of  water  power,  442 
Harrej  on  the  occarrence  of    ni- 
trate of  soda  in  Chili,  62 
Hat,  Comi«h  miner's,  671 

French  miner's,  671 

German  miner's,  672 

ideal  miner's,  672 

iionstone  miner^s,  671 

Mansfeld  miner's,  672 

KoumMiiian  miner'ts  672 
Hatches,  3S9 
Haulage,  348 

elof'tric  railways,  371 

endless  chain,  371,  379 

endless  rope,  367 

horses,  362 

locomotive,  363 

main  and  tail  rope,  366 

single-rope  system,  365 
Head  gear,  394 


Heat  at  mines,  670 

of  mines  on  Comstock  Lode,  76 

of     workings,     inflaence     00 
health.  6^ 
Heated  floors,  diying  on,  592 
Heave,  88 

of   vein   sideways   caused  by 
slip  along  line  of  dip,  91 
Heavy  spar,  bleaching  of,  609 

occurrence,  23 
Heights  (N.  Lancaobire),  344 
Hepplewhite-Gray  lamp,  521 
Hercules  powoer,  214 
Hesse's  method  of  testing  tbe  air, 

503.  505 
Himmelfahrt  works,  loss  at,  6jo 

Hiraant  drill,  192 

Hirt,  on  prevention  of  illness  from 
arsenic,  686 

Hitches,  154,  231 

Uockin  and  Oxland  caldner,  613, 
615 

Hoffman  magnetic  separator,  602 

Hofmann  kiln,  613 

Hoisting,  387 

Holes,  arrangement  of,  for  driving 
and  sinking,  222,  225 

Holway  Console  mine,  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  476 

Honigrmann,  soda  locomotive,  364 

Hooniogen,  carbonic  acid  gas  at,  25 

Hopper  of  hydraulio  elevator,  300 

Hoppet,  408 

Horned  sets,  233 

Horse  in  lode,  definition  of,  11 
-whim,  389 

Hof-ses,   ondergroond   haalage  by, 
362 

Hospitals,  695 

Hot  springs,  476 

Hottinguer  shaft,  Blanchet  s  pneu- 
matic hoist  at,  428 

House,  changing,  679 

Housing  of  workimen,  673 

Howard's  steel  sleeper,  352 

Howeirs  steel  tube  prop,  266 

H-piece,  451 

Hnanchaca  silver  mines,  78 

Huelva,  port  of,  380 

Hund,  351 

Hnntintzton  mill,  561 

Hurricane  lamp,  516 

Hurry,  344 

Husband's  stamps,  551 

Hushing,  106 

Hydraulic  curtridge,  2cS 
drill,  180 
elevator,  300 
lock  for  safety  lamps,  522 
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^ydiaMc^-^eontinued. 
mining,  226, 292 
power,  171 

for  breaking  ground,  163 
transmission  of  power,  469 
Hydroffen  flame  nsed  in  testing  for 
fire-oamp,  500 


Iceland,  mode  of  occorrenoe  of  sol- 

phor  in,  82 
Idria,  oocnrrence  of  quicksilver  ore 
at,  72 
treatment  of  quicksilver  ores, 
627 
Illicit  Diamond  Act,  677 
Incandescent  lamps  in  bhaft  sinking, 

524 
portable,  523 

Inclioation  of  a  level,  effect  of,  on 

ventilation,  485 

of  underground  road,  355 
Incline,  natural  ventilation  of,  486 
Inclined  planes,  accidents  on,  708 

underground,  362 

shafts  sunk  on  lode,  225 
Inclines,  308 

self-acting,  376 
Indications  of  flre-damp,  498 
Indicative  plants,  103 
Indicator  for  winding  engines,  421 
Indicators  at  Ballarat,  13, 16 
Inflammable  gas,  59,  476 
IngersoU  bar-channelJer,  201 

-Sergeant  air-compressor,  167 
Injection  compressors,  166 

of  veins,  14 
Intersection  of  veins,  11 
Inversion  of  strata,  88 
Inverted  saddle-reefs  of  Victoria, 

47 
Iron  and  steel  supports  for  levels, 

25s     , 

shafts,  263 

working  places,  265 
Iron-bark,  229 
Iron  hat,  or  goszan,  ico 
Iron  ladders,  529 

Iron  mines,  Forest  of  Dean,  method 
of  working,  340 
N.  Lancaf^hire,  method  of  work- 
ing, 343 
Iron  ores,  dressing  of,  624 

occurrence  of,  51 
Northamptonshire  open  work- 
ings, 286 


Iron  pump-rods,  Shakemantle  mine, 

461 
Iron  pyrites,  Carnarvonshire,  83 
Iron  rails  used  for  supporting  roof 

of  level,  256  259 
Iron   rings    for   snpportiog   shsft 

linings,  263 
Iron  rods  for  boring,  124 
Ironstone  blows  (Australia),  100 
Ironstone,  method  of  working  in 
Cleveland  district,  315 
miner's  cap,  671 
Irruptions  of  water  into  mines,  707 
Irving  on  the  copper  veins  of  Lbke 

Superior,  36 
Itabirite,  40 
Italy,  alabaster  in,  51 
asbestos  mines  of,  21 
boric  acid  in,  25 
carbonic  acid  gas  in,  26 
marble  in,  58 
mining  law  in,  i,  2 
mode  of  occurrence  of  sulphur 
in,  82, 83 


Jack,  on  the  Mount  Morgan  gold 
deposits,  48 

on  the  outcrop  of  gold  veins  in 
Queensland,  98 
Jacobi's  stove,  597 
Jacom^ty  aud    Lenicque's  separa- 
tore,  575 

table,  583 

trommel,  567 
Jacotinga,  44 
Jad,  310 

Jagersfontein  diamond  mines,  39 
Jan  Ham's  clack,  45^ 
Japan,  torches  used  in,  515 

working  by  reflected  daylight 
in,  513 
Jarolimek's  drill,  179 
Jarrah,  228 
Jars,  140 

Jaw-breakers,  546 
Jigger,  570 

pneumatic,  589 
Jiggers,  discharge  of,  572 
Joff,  237 
Johannesburg,  deep  boring  at,  119 

gold-bearing  rocks  of,  42 

thickness  of  beds  of  auriferous 
conglomerate  5 
Joint  for  wooden  rods.  445 
Jordan's  grinder,  557 
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Jamper,  157 

JuDge  bohe  Birke  mine,  cage  at, 

533 


Kainitb,  occurrence  of,  70 
Kaiser  Joeef   Erbstolln,    Hungary, 

434 
Kaiser  Josef  IL  adit,  Ffibram,  454 

Kami     gum,    searching     for     bj 
piercing,  106 
pine,  229 
Keeve,  or  dollj-tnb,  570 
Kendall  on  the  geologj  of  the  Cleve- 
land district,  41 
on  the  haematite  veins  of  the 
Lake  District,  7 
Kennedy  on  the  efficiency  of  com- 
pressed air,  164 
Kepe,  419 

Kessler,  magnetic  separator,  602 
Kibble,  404 
Kieselgahr,  213 
Kiln,  American  phosphate,  594 
f  oiler's  earth,  595 
liofmann,  6x3 
Kilns  for  drying,  594 
Kimberley  diamond  district,  37 
mines,    compound    for  native 

workmen,  677 
method  of  working  at  De  Beers, 

341 
Kincaid    and    McQueen's    bucket 

dredger,  175 

Kind,  free-failing  tool  for  boring, 

130 

-Chaudron  process  of  sinking 

shafts,  271 

recent  modifications,  276 

King  and  Bumble's  detaching  hook, 

422 

King,on  the  "indicators  *'atBaUarat, 

on  the  Comstock  Lode,  76 
King-post,  457 
Kins^'s    magnetic    separator,    604, 

606 
Kitto,  Paul  and   Nancarrow,  self- 

dischaiginff  skip,  416 
Knots   in    the  lead-bearing   sand- 
stone at  Mechemicb,  55 
Knox  system  of  boring  holes  for 
rending  stone,  162 
of  charging  holes,  220 
Kongsberg  silver  mine,  fire-settiog, 
225 
silver  veins  of,  12 
Korea,  fire-Sbtling  in,  225 


Kreischer  and  Winkler  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fire-damp  cap,  499 
Krom  rolls,  554 
Krom's  stove,  595 


Laboub,  principles  of  CTQployment 

of  mining,  637 
Ladder-climbing,  dlsfaaes  caused  by 

ezcessive,  688 
Ladders,  527 
iron,  529 

Lafrgingi  233 

Laidler  s  sector  wire  rope,  401 
Lake  Superior,  copper-bearing  dis- 
trict of,  34 

iron  oree  of,  54 

mines,  stamps  used  at,  551, 553 

treatment  of  copper  ore  at,  62J 
La  Louvi^re  mine,  Belgium,  467 
La  mm  and  Franck's  fireless  locomo- 
tive, 363 
Lamp,  electric,  523 

flare,  516 

Harts  foreman's,  516 

Harta  miner's,  515 

Hurricane,  516 

magneidnm  ribbon,  517 

Mansfeld,  516 

safety,  518 

Saxon  miner's,  516 

Scotch,  516 

Sicilian.  515 

United  States,  516 
Lander,  4x0 
Lang's  wire  rope,  400 
Larch  for  timbering  excavations,  227 
Lashings,  237 
Latch    and    Batohelor's    flattened 

strand  wire  rope,  400 
Lateral  secretion  theory  of  forma- 
tion of  mineral  veins,  15 
Laths,  243 

LAwn,  on  searching  for  hsmafite 
in  the  Fumess  district,  xo6 

on  working  hsematite  in  North 
LancasMre,  343 
Laxey  mine,  locomotive  at,  363 

man-engiue  at,  535 

strike  of  lode  at,  X4 
Lead  lode  at  Wheal  Mary  Aim,  6 

ores,  dressing  of,  624 
modes  of  occurrenoe,  55 
state  of  in  gozzan,  loi 

plant,  XC4 

poisoning,  687 

preveution  of,  687 

rivet  for  safety  lamps,  522 
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Leid-bearing    sandstone,    Mecher- 

iiicb,  18 
Lead,  mode  of  working,  320 
Leadville,  Colorado,  mode  of  occor- 

rence  of  lead  ores  at,  55,  57 
LeaFe  system  in  Colorado,  647 
Leather  packing  for  pumps,  448 
Leats,  293 
Leavitt  stamp,  553 
Legal  definition  of  the  term  lode,  8 
Legislation    affecting    mines   and 

quarries,  653 
Leg,  or  side-prop,  332 
Legrand*s  steel  sleeper,  352 
Lenneschiefer,  Liiderich  mine,  85 
Lesley  on  the  composition  of  natural 

gM.59 
Lester's  stone-breaker,  547 

Levant  Mine,  chaDg^ng  house  at,  679 

Level,  natural  ventilation  of  end  of, 

48s 

use  of  air-soliar  in  ventilating 
end, 487 
Levels,  driving,  222 

iron  and  steel  supports  for,  255- 
263 

lined  with  masonry,  250 

methods  of  timbering,  232 

ventilating  lower,  489 
Liability  Act,  Employers',  666 
Lid,  244 

Lievin  Company,  shaft  sank  by,  277 
Lifts  (Cleveland),  316 
Lighting  workings,  513 
Lime  cartridge,  208 
Limestone,     bituminous,    Val     de 
Travers,  22 

burning  of,  611,  613 
Lime-water  test  for  the  air  of  mines, 

502.  503 
Lindemann*s  apparatus,  506 

Lining  boards,  445 

fa^re-holes,  131 

tube,  boring  by  revolving  the, 

117 

tube  for  brine  well,  305 
Linkenbach,  stationary  table  of,  581 
Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid,  600 

use  of,  in  dressing,  597 
Listings,  237 
Litho&acteur,  214 
Liveing's  indicator  for   fire-damp, 

500 
Llanbradach    Colliery,     automatic 
water-tank  at,  437 

sinking  arrangements  at,  408 

steel  trams  at,  359 
Loading  kibble,  405 

skip  in  shaft,  410,  412 


Learning  (Australia),  106 
Lochs,  definition  of,  6 
Locked  coil  wire  rope^  382,  400 

socket  for,  403 
Lockhart's  gem  separator,  577 
Locks  for  safety  lamps,  522 
Locomotives  for  underground  us>o, 

.  363 

for  use  at  the  surface,  378 

Lode  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  o 
definitions  of,  5,  6 
legal  definition  of,  9 
modes  of  working,  325,  340 
narrow,  mode  of  workiog,  330 
wide,  with  weak  sides,  mode  of 

working,  331 
worked  away  in  slices  parallel 
to  dip,  335 
Lode-lights,  107 

Lodes,  conditions  affecting  produc- 
tiveness of,  1 1 
length  of,  along  strike,  1 1 
formed  by  alteration  of  the  en- 
closing rock,  7 
wide,  worked  with  pillars  and 
chambers,  338 
Lofting,  256 
Long^all  workings  for  copper-shale 

at  Mansfeld,  322 
Loose  ground,  supporting  ezcava- 
uons  in,  242 
timbering  levels  in,  236 
Lorraine,  iron  ores  of,  53 
Loss  in  dressing  at  Churprinz  works, 

631     ^ 
at  Sms,  631 

at  Himmetfahrt  works,  630 
at  Pestarena,  631 
cause  of,  630 
slate,  631 
Lovett-Flnney  magnetic  separator, 

603 
Lowmoor  jacket,  713 
Lubrication  of  mine  waggons,  358 
Ltiderich  zinc  mine,  85 
Lunge's  apparatus  for  testing  the 
air  of  mines,  503,  505 


Macgeobgb  on  deviation  of  bore- 
holes, 148 
Machine  drills,  181 

sieves,  566 
Machinery,  accidents  from,  711 

clothing  for  men  engaged  near, 

673 
Magnesium  ribbon  lamp,  517 
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M  ignetio  lock  for  Mf«l7  lAinp*,  523 
■epaxmtion,  600 

Usmnth  ore  with  magnet- 
ite, 606 
Namaqua  Copper  Qo^  606 
objtctf  of,  600 
Qneenaland,  606 
BOf  aiatom,  600 

iUU-NortoD,  603,  606 
Buchanan,  604 
Chase,  601 
ConkUng,  601 
Edison,  deflection,  606 

second,  603 
Hoffman,  60a 
Kessder,  602 
King,  604,  606 
Lovett-Finnej,  603 
Wenstrom,  605 
Magnetite,  dressing  of,  600 

jigging,  624 
M»in  and  tail  rope  eystem  of  haol* 

age,  366 
M*joiAu«e,  Colonel,  on  the  effect  of 

oil  on  fuifety  fose,  217 
Malay  Peninsula,  tin-bearing  allavia 

of.  85 
Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier  on  testing 

for  fire-damp,  500 

Mallet,  or  sUdge,  154,  159 

Man-en^ne,  534 

accideots  on,  705 
Manganese  ore,  diressing  of,  625 

occurrence  of,  57 
Man  >f eld  copper-mlDes,  29 

adit  at,  434 

barracks  for  workmen,  674 

compound     pumping    engine, 
Ernst  IV.  shaft,  443 

conapound     pumpiog     engine, 
Otto  IV.  shaft,  444 

cross-cut  lined  with  concrete, 
251 

descent  and  ascent  of  men,  532 

employes  living  in  own  houses, 
679 

hydraulic  counterpoise  to  pump 
rods,  458 

lamp  used  at,  516 

man-engine  at,  536 

method    of    working    copper- 
shale,  322,  325 

miner's  hat,  672 

Sick  used  at,  153 
littinger  pump  at,  456 
thickness   of   bed   of   copper- 
shale,  5 
treatment   of    copper   ore  at, 
6^1 


Mansfeld  copper-mines— «tml£iMiei. 
underground  air  reservoirs  at, 

169 

underground  pumping  engines 
at,  467 
Marble,  58 

Maros-Ujvar,  arc-lamp  at,  524 
Marsant  lamp,  521 
Marsden's  pulveriser,  547 

stone-breaker.  547 
Marshall,    discovery    of    gold    in 

California  by,  94 
Marsh  gas,  found  in  ndnes,  476 
Marstou  Hall  mine,  311 
Marvin  drill,  198 
Masonry,  for  lining  levels,  249 

shafts,  252 

dam  in  shafts,  433 
Masses,  or  non-tabular  deposits  of 
minerals,  18 

methods  of  working,  340 
Matai  wood,  229 
Mather  and  Piatt's  system  of  boring, 

142 
Mathet,  loint  for  air-maini^  170 
Matrix,  definition  of,  1 1 
Maul,  141 
Measure,  payment  by,  638,  639, 640 

and  time,  payment  by,  641 
Measuring  the  quantity  and  press- 
ure of  air  in  mines,  506^  512 

staff,  231 
Meat  earth,  286 
Mechanical  picks,  199 

processes  of  dressing,  538 

ventilation,  491 
Mechemich,  arc-lamp  at,  524 

barracks  for  miners,  674 

dressirg  lead  ore  at,  625 

friability  of  ore,  607 

jumper  used  at,  157 

Itrad- bearing   sundstone   of,  $» 

55 
method  of  working  lead-bearii  g 

sandstone,  320 

opencast,  289 

pumping  engines  at.  467 

siphon  separator  used  ar,  579 

Medical  atttndance,  deduction  fur, 

639 

Medium  fan,  498 

Mercurial  poiAOoiog,  symptoms  0^ 

688 

vapour   in   quicksilver  mines, 

480 

M^talee   fries,  or   unchanged  snl- 

phides,  101 

Metallic  supports  for  ezcavatioDs, 

25s 
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Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts, 
656 

accident  statistics,  700,  701 
Mica,  dressing  of,  625 

mode  of  oconrrence  of,  58 
Middlesbrough,  extraction  of  salt 
by  bore-boles,  305 

mursh-gas  with  brine,  476 
MUl,  Chilian,  557 

Hantington,  561 

Startevant,  503 

Close  lead   mine,    Derbyshire, 
explosion  of  flre-damp,  476 
Mills  for  grinding,  556 

or  passes,  330 
Mine,  atmosphere  of,  475 

definition  of,  i 

derivation  of  word,  i 
Miner,  clothing  of,  669 

condition  of,  669 

regulations  for  benefit  of,  655 
Minera  sine  mine,  Wrexham,  86 
Mineral  deposits,  classification  of.  3 

repositories,  anomalies  in,  17 

veins,  connection  of,  with  faults, 

formation  of,  14 
Minerals,  ownership  of,  653 
Minero  bird  at  Carat  al,  105 
Miners*  cottages,  677 

housing,  673 

inch,  definition  of,  301 
Minette,  53 

Mini^res,  definition  of,  i 
Mining,  comparative  healthiness  of, 

6«3 
definition  of,  i 

labour,  principles  of   employ- 
ment of,  637 
law,  in  France,  i 
in  Italy,  1,3 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  i 
in  the  United  States,  8,  9 
statntes,  656 

relating  to  Derbyshire,  655 
to  Fore<it  of  Dean,  655 
subdivision  of  the  subject,  2 
Miscellaneous  pulverisers,  563 
Mispickel,  treatment  o^  611,  612, 

613,  619 
Miss-fire,  217 

danger  from,  213 
Moil,  231 
Molineilo,  618 
Mona  and  Parys  mines,  cobbing  at, 

545 
Monier  system  of  using  concrete, 

254 
Monitor,  296 


Montana,  copper  deposits  of,  37 
Monte  Catini,  flora  of,  104 
Monteponi,  Sardinia,  adit  at,  435 

roasting  calamine  at,  615 
Moore,  pumps  worked  underground 

by  hydraullo  power,  469 
Moravia,  dressing  of  graphite  in, 

623 
Mortality,  comparative  figures,  683, 

684 
Moss-box,  273   . 
Mother   Lode    or   "Great    Quarts 

Vein,"  California,  45 
Motion  of  particles  in  water,  568 
Mount  Bischoff,  dressing  tin  ore  at, 
630 
Morgan  gold  mine,  48,  97 
Mountfi^d  gypsum  mine,  Sussex, 

437 
Mueseler's  lamp,  520 

Mulberry  mine,  near  Bodmin,  19 

mode  of  working,  290 
Murgue,  on  the  resistance  to  air- 
current  due  to  sides  of  idrway, 

5" 


N 


Namaqita  Coppeb  Co.,  magnetic 

separator  used  by,  606 
Names     of     places,     information 

afforded  by,  1 10 
Natural  gas,  conveyance  by  pipes, 

373 
occurrence  of,  59 

Natuial  ventilation,  482 
Needle,  161 

Neu-Stassfurt   mine,  electric  rail- 
way, 371 
Nevada,  Comstock  lode,  76 

mineral  deposits  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  75 
New  Almaden,  California,  73 

Brunswick,  antimony  ore  in,  21 
Caledonia,  cobalt  ore  in,  28 

nickel  ore  in,  60 
Idria.  working  by  reflected  day- 

1  ght  at,  513 
South  Wales,  alunite  in,  20 

tin-bearing  alluvia  of,  85 
Zealand,  trees  used  for  mining 
purposes,  229 
Nickel  ore,   discovery  of,  in  New 
Caledonia,  99 
ores,  mode  of  occurrence  of,  60 
Nitrate  of  soda,  mode  of  ooonrrnce 
of,  62 
mode  of  working,  286 
preparation  of,  608 
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Nitrate  mixtures  (exploaiTes),  210 
Nitro-cellalose,  215 
Nitrogen  in  mines,  479 
Nitro-gljcerine,  21 1 

prodacts  of  explosion  of,  212 
Noble  and  Abel,  on  fired  ganpowder, 

209 
Noetling,  on  the  oil-fields  of  Bor- 

mah,  66 
Nog,  232 

Nolten,  on  finding  deviation  of  bore- 
holes, 148 
Northampton,  deep  boring  at,  118 
Northamptonshire,  mode  of  working 

iron  ore,  286 
North  Lancashire,  dressing  hasma- 
tite  in,  624 
working  basmatite  deposits,  343 
royalties  in,  654 
North  Wales,  iron  pyrites,  83 
slate  mines,  312 
washing  pit  used  in,  539 
Northwich,  salt  beds  of,  75 
Nunnery  Colliery,  steel  beitims,  256 
Nystagmus,  688,  689 


O 


Oak  for  timbering  excavations,  227 
Ochre  at  Parys  mine,  616 

dressing  of,  626 
Ochsenins,  on    the   origin   of  the 
nitrate  deposits  of  South  America, 

63 
Oeynhausen's  sliding  joint,  128 

Ogle,  Dr.,  on  annual  death-rates  in 

various  trades,  683,  684 

Ohio,  mode  of  occurrence  of  natural 

gM  in,  59 

Oil,  effect  of  on  safety  fuse,  217 

fields  of  Baku,  65 

of  Burmah,  65 

of  the  United  States,  67 

Oil-wells,  gases  met  with  in  sinking, 

477 
Oils  used  in  lamps,  515,  516,  519 

Olsi  Terp,  use  of  emery  for  boring, 

124 
Open-fire  drying,  592 
Open  works,  285 
Optimus  drill,  189 
Ormerod's  detaching  link,  416 
Osceola  Co.'s  mine,  arc-lsmp  at,  525 
Otago,  New  Zealand,  lodes  of,  8 
Otto's   system   of   aSrial  ropeway, 

382 
Outcrop  of  lodes,  98 
Overburden,  286 


Overhand  stoping,  329 

advantages  of,  331 
Overlap  fault,  90 
Overwinding,  422 
Ovuli,  51 

Ownership  of  minerals,  653 
Oxygen,  absorption  of,  400 

determination  of,  in  the   air, 
506 

necessity  for  a  large  proporUoa 
of,  505 
Ozokerite,  dressing  of,  626 

extraction  of,  by  benxine,  609 

mines,   Boryslaw,  inflammable 
gases  at,  477 

mode  of  occurrence  o^  63 

purification  of,  598 


Paokihq  plunger  pump,  452 

pump  bucket,  448 
Fboos  (S.  America),  100 
Pan^  for  amalgamating  gold  ores, 
622 

for  grinding  and  AmA\^m»i:in^ 

.  556 

for  prospecting,  538 
Plaragenesis  of  minerals,  97 
Parian  cement,  613 

preparation  of,  624 
Parodi  on  the  Sicilian  sulphur  beds, 

83 
Paiys  mine,  extraction  of  copper  by 
solution,  307 
precipitation  at,  616 
Pa«s,332 

best  form  of,  348,  349 
Patterson's  stamps,  551 
Paxman's     roller    for   Huntington 

mill,  561 
Pay-bill  for  payment  by  measure, 
638 
value  of  product,  642 
weight,  640 
Pay-lead,  318 

Payment  by  measure,  638,  639, 640 
time,  637 

time  and  measure^  641 
value  of  product^  641 
weight,  639 
Pearce,  on  the  tin-lodes  of  Coro- 

wall,  7 
Peeker,  222 . 
Penhall*s  mine,    Cornwall,  snoccs- 

sion  of  faults  at,  92 
Penrbyn  slate  quarry,  288 
Pensions,  693 
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Percolation  of  snrfaoe  water  into 

workinga,  429 
PercQssioo  tablet,  5S4,  589 
Perpeodlcnlar    sluiitii,    advantages 

of,  325 
Peatarena,  loaa  of  gold  at,  631 
Petroleum,  65,  66 

conveyance  bj  pipes,  374 
extraction  by  wells,  304 
Petroleam  en^ne,  163 
for  pumping,  445 
for  working  drill,  180 
Pettenkofer,  on  the  limit  of  carbonic 

acid  in  air,  502 
Pbenolphtbaleio,  nse   of,  in   lime- 
water  test,  502 
Phillipe,    on    the   mica    of  North 

Carolina,  58 
Phosphate  Idln,  American,  594 
Phosphate  of  lime,  67,  69 

discovery  o^  at  Beau  val,  France, 

94 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida, 

68,69 

search  for,  by  piercing,  107 

treatment  of,  626 

weathering  of,  61 1 
Photometric  tests  of  light  given  by 

safety  lamps,  519,  520 
Physical  properties,  dressing  pro- 
cesses depending  on,  568 
Pick  and  gad  work,  154 

handles,  153 
Picking  by  hand,  541 
Picks,  152 

mechanical,  199 

sharpening,  153 

with  separate  blades,  153 
Picric  acid,  explosives  containing, 

215 
Pieler  lamp,  499 

testing   for    fire-damp    with 
hydrogen  flame,  500 
Piercing,  106 
Pigsty  timbering,  245 

for  levels,  234 

for  shafts,  239 
Pilar,  on  Franke's  mechanical  chisel, 

199 
Pillaring  of  slate,  81 

plajQO,  314 

Pillars  and  chambers,  working  wide 

lodes  with,  338 

left  as  permanent  supports,  309 

worked  away,  315 

Pine,    varieties    used    for   mining 

purpofes,  227,  228 

Pipe- lines,  374 

Pipes, conveyance  of  minerals  by,  349 


Pipes — continued. 

for  compressed  air,  170 

for  conveying  water,  295 

for  pump  column,  450 

wooden,  450 
Fitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  22 

of  a  shoot  of  ore,  definition  of, 
II 

purification  of,  59S 

pine,  227 
Pit-head  frame,  394 
Plane  tables,  579 
Planing  machines,  565 
Plank  tubbing  for  shafto,  266 
Plants,    indications    of    minerals 

afforded  by,  103 
Plaster  of  Paris,  613 

preparation  of,  624 
Plat^405 

Plug  and  feathers,  2o3 
Plumbism,  687 
Plunger  pump,  451 
Plutonic  rocks,  3 
Pneumatic  hoisting,  427 

jig,  589 
Poetsch*8  freezing  process,  28 1 
Pohl6  pump,  470 
Points  and  crossings,  underground, 

354 
Poling,  236 

Pollution   Prevention  Act,  Rivers, 

667 
Pontgibaud   lead   mines,  carbonic 

acid  at,  475 
Poppet  hea^s,  394 
Post,  237 

Potassium  salts,  deposits  at  Stass- 
furt,7o 
discovery     of,    at     Stassfurt, 

96 

method  of  mining,  315 

treatment  of,  627 
Potosi,  78 
Precipitation,  616 
Premiums  for  good  conduct,  652 
Preparation  of  ores. — See  Dressing, 

537 
Preservation  of  timber,  229 

Pressure  of  air,  influence  on  health, 

689 

box,  295 
Pricker,  161 
Pxibram,  deep  shafts  at,  404 

underground  fire  at,  708 
Priestman's  grab  dredger,  176 
Principles  of  employment  of  mining 

labour,  637 
Prop,  244 
Props,  iron  and  steel,  265 
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ProspeoUng,  or  search  for  mineiali, 

93 

by  the  diamond  drill,  119,  123 

by  the  diamond  drill,  cost  of, 
122 
Prospector,  qaalifications  of,  1 13 
Provident  societies,  690 
Prussia,  accidents  from  man-engines, 

Paddling  machine,  Australia,  539 

PoUey-frame,  394 

Polleys,  397 

Palaator,  622 

Pulsometer,  468 

Pulveriser,  Crolone,  563 

Marsden\  547 
Pulverisers,  misoellaneoos,  563 

pneumatic,  563 
Pomp  column,  450 

for  extracting  brine  from  bore- 
hole, 306 

lifting,  448 

plunger,  451 

plunger,  advantages  of,  452 

PohM,  470 

pulsometer,  468 

Riedler,  467 

Rittinger,  454 

rods,  445 

oounterbalancing,  457 

iron,  461 

valves,  453 

Pumping  engines,  compound,  443- 

445 
duty  of,  472 

placed  underground,  466 

single  acting,  443 

machineiy,  moving  heavy  parts 
of,  461 

plant,  Shakemantle  mine,  461 
Pumps,  drainage  by,  441 

driven  compress^  air  or  elec- 
tricity, 470 

drowning  of,  450,  446,  467 

wooden,  450 

worked   by    hydraulic    power, 

Purifying     water    from     dressmg 

works,  667 
Pyrites,  Carnarvonshire,  83 

mode    of  working    in    North 

Wales,  309 
worked    opencast,   Rio   Tinto, 
289 


Q 


QuABRiES,  definition  of,  i 

raising  stone  from  open,  406 


Quarries-— «mftiitt<^. 

slate.  North  WalM,  312 
underground   siate,    Azdenne^ 

3«4 
stone,  Bath,  310 

Quarry  Fencing  Act,  667 

Quartering,  sampling  by,  633 

QuenaRt  quarries,  premioms  for  good 

conduct,  652 

Quicksand,  Uaase  process  of  sinking 

in,  283 

Poetech  process  of  •twVing  in, 

Triger's  process  of  sinking  in, 

277 
Quicksilver,  chance  diacovery  of,  in 

California,  94 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada, 

Becker  on,  16 
mines,  unhealthinees  of,  687 
ore,  occurrence  of,  71 
ore,  treatment  of,  627 
rock,  74,  103 


B 


RACK-A-BOCK,  211 

Kajfgiog.  544 
Ralls,  351 

Railways,  electric,  371 

surface,  376 

underground,  351 

Rammelsberg  Mine,  Harts,  pyrites 

deposit,  32 
Rana,  gold  output,  43 
Ratchet  drill,  155 
Rating  Act,  655 

Raymond,  on  indicative  plants,  104 
Recreation,  696 

Red  clay  of  Mew  Caledonia,  28, 60 
lied  bar  (Johannesbuzg),  103 
Redonda,  phosphate  of  alumina  at, 

69 
Red  River,  tin  ore  got  from,  630 
Reflected    daylight,    working    by, 

5*3 
Regulations  for  mines,  working,  655 

Regulations. — See  Acts,  656 

Reservoirs  for  compressed  air,  168 

for  hydraulic  mining  purposes, 

.     293 
Resiatance  to  air-current,  510-512 
Restronguet  creek,  dressing  of  tin 
ore  at,  629 
method  of  working  tin-bearing 

gravel,  316 
occurrence  of  tin-ore  in  alluriom 
of,  8? 

Bll 


shaft  sinking  at,  268 
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Reticnlated  masses,  19 
RetortiDg  amalgamt  600 

sulphur  ores,  6cx) 
Returning  charges,  642 
Reumaux's  automatic  speed  checker, 

425 
Revolving  round  tablci  583 

Reversed  fault,  90 
Rewarewa,  229 

Rhosesraor  mine,  Flintshire,  435 
Rice's  clutch,  369 

Richness  of  lodes«  conditions  affect- 
ing, II 
Richmond  v.  Sureka  case,  8 
Rickard,  on  Mount  Morgan  mine, 
Quetnsland,  49 

on  the  saddle-reefs  of  the  Ben- 
digo  gold-field,  47 
Riebeck's  stove,  595 
Riedler  pumps,  467 
Riffles,  299 
Rigg   and   Meiklejohn's    machine, 

203 
Rinchiusu,  475 
Rio  Tinto,  arc-lamp  at,  525 

character  of  ore  at,  33 

geologj  of  the  district,  31 

gozsan,  33 

lodes  at^  32 

mines,  shipping  arrangements 
at  Huelva,  380 

opencast,  289 

pillar  and  chamber  workings, 

338 
precipitation  at,  616 

timbering  for  levels,  233 

treatment   of   copper   ore  at, 

621 

Rise,  difficulty  of  ventilating,  486 

mode  of  ventilating,  488 

Rises,  method  of  timbering,  344 

RitUnger,  faXi  of  spheres  in  water, 

568 

Rittinger  pump,  445,  454 

Rittinger's  percussion  table,  584 

Rivers   Pollution   Prevention   Act, 

667 
Rivers,  sinking  shafts  in,  by  freezing, 

280 
Roasting,  611,  613 
Roberts,  C.  Warren,  sleeper,  353 
Roburite,  215 

fumes  from  explosion  of,  481 
Rock-boring  competition,  159 
Rock-drills,  177 
Rock-salt  at  Stassfurt,  70 
Roda  for  man-engines,  535 

for  pumps,  445 
RoUand's  fireless  locomotive,  363 


Rolls,  Cornish,  553,  554 

Krom,  554 
Roof  of  a  bed,  definition  of,  5 

slate  mining,  312,  313 
Root's  blower,  494 
Rope  haulage,  365 

preventing  bhock  to,  in  winding, 
427 

socket,  139,  140 
Ropes  for  winding,  steel,  399 

modes  of  capping,  402 

testing,  427 
Rossigneuz  system  of  counterbalanc- 
ing, 459 
Rotary  machine  drills,  178 

washing  machine  for  diamonds, 

540 
Rothliegendes  in  Mansfeld  district, 

29 
Rothsohonberger  Stalin,  434 
Roumania,  salt  mines,  312 
Roumanian  miner's  hat,  672 
Round  tables  for  picking,  542 

for  sluices,  581 
Rowoldt's  stove,  597 
Royalties,  654 

sliding  sciede  for,  654 
Ruelle's  stove,  596 
Ruins,  indications  afforded  by,  109 
Running  loop,  447, 
Russia,  manganese  ores  of,  57 

oocnrrence  of   quicksilver  in, 

73 
Ry  land's  glass-lined  pipe,  171 


S 


Sabot,  673 

Saddle  reefs,  Victoria,  47 
Safety  catches,  426 
on  cage,  418 
fuse,  217 
gear  for  haxding  men  at  Bory- 

slaw,  531 
lamp,  used  for  testing  for  fire- 
damp, 499 
lamps,  518 
St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  tin  lodes  of,  84 
St.  Day  mines,  heat  at,  670 
Saint-Btienne,    mine-waggon    used 

at,  358 
St.  Just,  strike  of  lodes  at,  14 
SaUsbury  Mine,  Johannefrburg,  42 
Salt,  discovery   of    in    Cleveland 
district,  96 
excavating  by  water,  226 
extraction  by  wells  and  bore- 
holes, 304 
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Salt — eoniinued, 

minerals  associated  with,  97 
mines,  Cheshire,  311 
Roomania,  312 
oocnrrenoe  of,  75 
preparation  of,  628 
woriiings  for  at  Bex,  307 
works  aifected  by  Allutli  Acts, 
665 
Salskammergiitt  mode  of  working 

salt-marl,  307 
Sampling  by  hand,  633 
quartering,  633 
taking  one  hmall  lota,  632 
trenching,  632 
object  of,  632 
machine,  Bridgman's,  635 
Bronton's,  635 
Clarkson's,  634 
Colorado,  used  in.  634 
sboyel,  633 
Sandals,  673 
San  Domingos,  34 
Sand-pump,  140 
Sand-reel,  139 

Sandstone,  bitominoas,  CaUfornia, 
22 
interstitial  space  in,  18 
lead-bearing,  Mechemich,  5,  18 
silver-bearing  of  Utah,  18 
Sarraa  and  Viexlle,  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  certain  explosives,  212 
Savsge  mine,  heat  at,  670 
Sawing  machines  for  stone,  564 
Saws,  drcolar,  use  for  undercutting, 
202 
for  cutting  stone,  154 
Umbermen's,  231 
used  in  getting  freestone,  310 
wire,  204 
Sawyer  on  underset  of  props  in  in- 
clined beds,  244 
Saxon  gad,  154 

miner's  lamp,  516 
Sch&ifer   and    Budenberg's   speed 

indicator,  533 
Scbiele  fan,  497    . 
Schools,  682 
Schrader  on  Franke's  mechanical 

chisel,  199 
Schulz*s  stove,  597 
Scotch  fir,  228 
lamp,  516 
Scotchman's    United   mine,   core- 

hole  at,  148 
Scraper,  160 
Screening,  566 
Screw-conveyors,  375 
Seams,  18 
Seasoning  of  timber,  230 


Sector  wire  rope,  401 

Securite,  215 

Sediment-tube    for  diamond  drill, 

119 
Self -discharging  skips,  412 

advantages  of,  417 
Self-oiling  pedestals,  361 
Selvage,  definition  o^  1 1 
Separator,  Frongoch,  576 

Jacom^ty  and  Lenicqae*s,  575 

Lockhart's  gem,  577 

siphon,  577.  579 
Separators,  upward  current,  574 
Sergeant  drill,  193 

grooveKsntter,  199 
Serpentine,  occurrence  of  asbestos 
in,  21 

occurrence  of  nickel  in,  61 
Sets  or  frames,  234,  236 
Seyssel,  France,   bituminous  lime- 
stone of,  22 

treatment  of  asphalt  rock  of, 

598 
Shaft  accidents,  705 

arrangement  of  pumps  in,  451, 

461,  464,  465 
linings  of  iron,  263 
natund  ventilation  of,  486 
rolls,  446 
use  of  air-pipe  for  Tentilating, 

488 
Shafts,  cost  of  sinking  in  wateiy 

strata,  271 
crooked,  arrangement  of  pump 

rods  in,  446 
deep,  at  Pribram,  404 
Seating    process    of    sinking; 

278 
for  working  mineral  depo6itB,3o8 
for  workup  veins,  325 
Kind-Chaudron      process     of 

sinkine,  271 
lined  wiw  concrete^  253 
lined  with  masonry,  252 
natural    ventilation    by   two, 

4«3 
Foetsch's  freezing  process  for 

sinking,  281 
sunk  by  boring  process,  time 

required,  277 
timbering  of,  236 
Shaft-sinking,  225 

by  incandescent  lamps,  524 
through  bed  of  river,  268 
Shakemantle  Mine,  pumping  plant 

at,  461 
Shanks'  system  of  treating  caliche^ 

608 
Shaw's   apparatus    for  testing  for 
fire-damp,  501 
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Shcba  Mine,  Barberton,  44 

Qold  MiDOi  aerial  ropeway  at» 

384 
Shell  pump,  128 

Shipping   ores,  arrangements   for, 

380 

SboadinfT,  105 

Shoad-8tone8,  106 

Shoe  of  stamps,  549 

wooden,  673 
Shoot  of  ore,  definition  of,  il 
Shoots,  348»  373 

moath     for     regulating     dis- 
charge of,  413 
Shovel,  151 
Shower-bath    for    miners,    Anzin, 

681 
Siberia,  freezing  method  of  sinking 

pits,  278 
Sicilian  miner's  lamp,  515 
Sicilian  mines,  steps  for  descent  or 

ascent,  527 
Sicilj,  modes  of  working  sulphur- 
bearing  limestone,  321 

occurrenoe  of  sulphur  in,  82 
Sickness,  683 
Side  holes,  310 

Sidings,  endless  rope  system,  370 
Sieves,  566 
Signalling,  420 

from  cage,  533 
Sill,  233 

Silver,  chance  discoveries  of,  95 
Silver  ores,  occurrence  of,  76 

Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,  78 

Calico,  California,  79 

Comstock  Lode,  Nevada,  76 

Eureka  Richmond,  Nevada,  76 

Huanchaca,  Bolivia,  78 

Kongsberg,  Norway,  12 

Stormont,  Utah,  79 

treatment  of,  62S 
6ilver-b«mng  sandstone,  Utah,  18 
Simultaneous  fuse,  220 
Single-rope  haulage,  365 
Sink,  222 
Sinker-bar,  139 

Sinking  by  compressed  air  method, 
influence  on  health,  689 

Kind-Chaudron  method,  271 

Poetsch,  or  freezing   method, 
281 

shafts,  235 

through  watery  strata,  cost  of, 
271 

Triger's  method,  277 
Siphon,  draining  mines  by,  437 
Siphon  separator,  577 
Skertrhly  on  the  mining  and  knap- 
ping of  flint,  41 


Skip,  404,  410 

loading  in  shaft,  410,  4T2 

self-discharging,  De  Beers  in- 
clined shfd^t,  412 

for  perpendicular  shaft,  415 
Skutterud,  cobalt  ore,  27 
Slag-heaps,  indications  aiforded  by, 

108 
Slate,  charging  holes  for  rending,  219. 

circular  saws  used  for,  564 

dressing  machines,  565 

loss  in  dressing,  631 

lo:ii8  in  miniog,  314 

methods  of  working,  312-315 

Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act,  659 

occurrence  of,  79 

planing  machines  for,  565 

preparation  of,  628 

splitting  of,  545 
Sledges,  3,0,375 
Sleepers,  bteel,  352 
Slickensides,  10,  89 
Slide,  88 

Slides  for  descent,  527 
Sliding  joint,  OeynhausenU,  128 
Sliding  scale  for  royaliiec^  654 

Slip,  473 
Slopes,  308 

Sludger,  128 
S.uices,  297 

Smith,  Dr.  Angus,  on  the  candle- 
test,  501 
on  the  pollution  of  the  air  in 

mines,  480 
on  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 

respirable  air,  506 
process  of  testing  air,  502 
lUchard,  on  the    gold-bearing 
conglomerate  of  the  Trans- 
vaai,  42 
Snell,  on  minen^'  nystagmus,  689 
Snore-piece.  448 

Snow,  disappearance  of,  from  out- 
crop of  lode,  108 
Societies,  provident,  690 
Sockets,  joining  two  ropes  by,  494 
Solepiece,  233 
Solfatara  of  Pozzuoli,  sulphur  from, 

82 
Solution,  extraction  of  minerals  by, 

305 
preparation  of  borax  by,  608 

nitrate  of  soda  by,  608 

potassium  chloride  by,  608 

Somme  department,  occurrence  of 

phosphate  of  lime  in,  68 

treatment  in,  627 

Somorrostro,  endless  chain  hiulage, 

379 
self-acting  incline,  376 
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Sorbj,  on  the  origin  of  the  Cleve- 
land ironstone,  i8,  ^3 
Bores  prodnoed  bj  arsenious  acid, 

686 
Soogb,  433 

Sounding,  testing  gronnd  by,  705 
Soarces  of  minexil  supply  in  British 

Isles,  655 
South  Africa,  discovery  of  diamonds 

in,  93 
drasttiug  of  diamonds,  621 

g^ld  ore  deposits,  41 

South  Carolina,  phosphate  beds,  68 

treatment  of  phosphate  of  lime 

in,  627 

South  Staffordshire  Mines  Dxainage 

Commission,  474 

Space  required  per  head,  in  rooms, 

676 

Spain,  cupreous  pyrites  deposits  of, 

3«-34 
occurrence  of  quicksilver  in,  72 

Spalling,  544 

Spathose  ore,  calcination  of,  612 

JSpear-rod,  445 

Speed  indicator  for  winding  engine, 

533 
Spiuer  (candle*holder),  515 

Spiles,  345 

Spilling,  or  ppiling,  236,  242 

Spiral  drum,  393 

Splitting  air-current,  510 

slate,  54S 
Sprague  electric  diamond  drill,  180 
Sprengel  type  of  explosives,  215 
Spring  stamps,  551 
Spruce  fir,  228 

Square-set  system  of  timbering,  246 
Squib,  218 
Stalls,  309 
Stamps,  gravitation,  548 

pneumatic,  551 

spring,  551 

steam-hammer,  551 
Standards  for  wire  ropeways,  3S2 
Stanley's  tunneller,  207 
Stannaries  Act,  668 
Stapff,   on    proHpecting  for   phos- 
phorite, 104 
Stabsfurt,   discovery  of  potassium 
salts  at,  96 

occurrence  of  potassium  salts 
at,  70 

preparation  of  salts  at,  608 

salt  mines,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen at,  479 

treatment  of  potassium  €alts,627 

workings  for  carnallite,  315 
Stationary  pngines  for  haulage,  364 

tabic  of  Linkenbach,  581 


Statutes  affecting  mines  or  quarries, 
656,  659,  662,  665 

Mining,  656 

See  A0T8  OF  Pabliahkkt,  65  s 
Steamboat  springs^  Nevada,  75 
bteam  digger,  173 

engines  for  winding,  390 

hammer  stamps,  551 

jet  for  ventilating,  492 

process  for  sulphur,  600 

shovel,  173 

stove,  597 
Steavenson  twist   drill    driven   by 

power,  180 
Steel    beams  used  for  supporting 
levels,  256^  258 

car  wheels,  357 

frames  for  levels,  259 
shafts,  263 

mine-waggons,  356,  360 

props  for  working  places,  266 

pump  rods,  445 

sleepers,  352 

wire-ropes,  399 
Stein's  endless  belt,  586 
Stelzner,  on   the  lateral  seoretion 

theory,  15 
Stempels,  240,  329 
Step-fault,  88 
Steps  for  descent  and  ascent,  526 

or  stopes  in  open  works,  vridth 
of,  286,  288,  289 
Stockworks,  19 

quicksilver  ore,  73 

silver  ore,  79 

tin  ore^  19,  84 

zinc  ore,  87 
Stokes'  alcohol-reservoir  for  safety 

lamp,  500 
Stone,  preparation  of,  628 

breakers,  546 
Stoping,  overhand,  329 

underhand,  327 
Stoves,  for  drying,  594 

Jacobi's,  597 

Krom's,  595 

Riebeck's,  595 

Rowoldt's,  597 

Ruelle's,  596 

Schulz's,  597 

steam,  597 
Strapping  plaies,  445 
Stratified  depositti,  4 
Straw  for  firing  shou,  21S 
Stream  work^,  tin  ore,  85 
Strength  of  explosives,  216 
Stretcher-bar,  197 
Stretchers,  713 
Strike,  definition  of,  5 

iniiuenceof  ohangaof ,  on  veins,  1 3 
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Stringy  bark,  229 
Btniv6*s  ventilator,  494 
Staddles,  237,  243 
Stall,  327 

StnrgeoQ  on  the  efficiency  of  com- 
pressed air,  164 
Startevant  Mill,  563 
Styria,  graphite  in,  50 
Sublimation,  formation  of  yeins  by, 

Snb-Wealden  boring  near  Battle,  96 
Suction  dredffe,  177 

pipe  for  brine  well,  306 
pumps,  448 
Sudbury,  discovery  of  nickel  ore  at, 

94 
nickel  ores  of,  61 

Suffocation  by  gases,  707,  710 

Sulphate  of  iron  used  for  preserving 

timber,  231 

Sulphur,  distillation  of,  600 

liquation  of,  598 

mode  of  occurrence  of,  81 

preparation  of,  629 

rock,  Sicily,  fire-damp  emitted 

by.  478 
Bank  Mine,  California,  74 

discovery  of  quicksilver  at, 

96 
gas  from  hot  springs,  476 
bearing  limestone    in    Sicily, 

82 

mode  of  working,  321 
seams,  outcrop  of,  102 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen   in    mines, 

479  ,       . 

Sulphurous  acid  in  mines,  479 

Samp,  326 

Supporting  excavations,  227 

Surface  accidents,  711 

drainage,  429 

indications  guiding  the  pros- 
pector, 97 
Surveying  bore-boles,  147 
Surveys,  danger  from  inaccurate, 

707 
Sussex,   preparation     of    gypsum, 

624 
Sussmann  electric  )amp,  523 
Sutro  Tunnel,  Nevada,  436 
Swab-stick,  160 
Swage,  181 
Sweden,  iron  ores  of,  54 

occurrence  of  zinc  ore  in,  S7 

searching  for  iron  ore  with  the 
magnetic  needle,  112 
Switzerland,     workings     for     salt. 

Sword,  448 
Synclinals,  47,  87 


Tables,  Jacom^ty  and  Lenicquo's, 

583 
Linkenbach's,  581 

percussion,  584,  5S9 

picking,  542 

plane^  579 

revolving  round,  583 

jUttinger's  percuasiun,  584 

round,  581 
Tabular  deposits,  5 
Tachometer,  533 
Taeglichsbeck's  report  on  housing 

of  miners,  674,  679 
Tagieff's  spouting  oil-well,  Baku,  65 
TaBlngs,  243,  588 

Tamarack  copper  mine,  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 36,  37 
Tamping  bar,  160 

charge,  217 
Tapering  ropes,  404 
Taxation  of  mines,  62$ 
Tasmania,  dressing  tin  ore  in,  630 
Teague's  aspirator,  493 

noiseless  valve,  453 
Teel's  Marsh,  borax  deposit,  23 
Telephones  used  for  bignalling  in 

mines,  421 
Temper  screw,  140 
Temporary  dam,  433 
Testing  air  of  mines,  498-510 

ropes,  427 
Thames  gold-field.  New  Zealand,  13 
Tharsis,  pyrites  mines,  34 
Thawing  dynamite,  213 
Thickness  of  bed,  measnrement  of,  5 
Thrift,  690 
Throw,  or  heave,  88 
Throw  of  a  fault,  definition  of,  89 

mode  of  determining  amount 

of,  89 
Timber,  decaying,  affects  air  of  mine, 

480 
kinds  used  underground,  227 
preservation  of,  229 
seasoning,  230 
supports  compared  with  steel, 

^57 
usea  in  Australia,  228 

in  Kngland,  227 

in  United  States,  228 

withdrawing,    from     rubbish, 
Foxdale,  338 
Timbering  in  loose  ground,  242 

levels,  232 

pigsty  system,  234,  239,  245 

shafts,  236 

special  excavations,  Hartz,  241 

square-set,  246 

working  places,  244 
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Time    ooonpied    in    descent   and 
asoent  at  Mansfeld,  532 

pajment  by,  637 

and  measure,  pajment  by,  641 
Tin    ore,  allavial    deposit   at  Bd- 
BtroDgnet  Creek,  316 

calcination  of,  612,  613 

dressing  of,  629 

lodes  in  granite,  7 

mines  affected  by  Alkali  Acts, 
665 

mode  of  oocoirence  of,  83 

separation  from  copper  ore,  609 

stockwork.  Mulberry  mine,  near 
Bodmin,  19 
Toadstone,  influence  on  lead  yeins 

in  Derbyshire,  13 
Tonite,  215 

fumes  from  explosion  of,  4H1 
Tools  used  for  working  timber,  231 
Toothed  rolls,  556 
Torches,  515 
Torpedo,  304 

Transmission  of  power,  163 
Tran>port  above  gpronnd,  373 

nndergronncC  348 
Trays,  349 

Treadwell  Mine,  Alaska,  47 
Treatment  of  ores.— &e  DRESSING, 

537 
Trelease  8  valve,  453 

Trencbin^r,  sampling  by,  632 
Tribute,  641 

advantages  of  working  on,  643, 
646 

disadvantages  of  working  on, 
644*645 

system  in  Colorado,  647 

at  Feetinioe,  649,  651 
Triger's  method  of  sinking,  277 
Trimming  stone  by  hand,  546 
Trinidad,  Pitch  Lake  of,  22 

dressing  of,  619 

purification  of,  598 
Tripoli,  occurrence  of  beds  of,  in 

Sicily,  82 
Trommels,  566,  567 
Tronv^   apparatus  for    examining 

bore-holes,  150 
Trubi,  S2 
Truck  Acts,  668 
Tubbing  for  shafts,  cast-iron,  26S 

wood,  266 
Tunnelling  machines,  206 
Turbine,  used  for  hoisting,  389 
Targu-Ocoa  mine,  312 
Turn  plates,  354 
Tuscany,  occurrence  of  boric  acid,  25 

preparation  of  boric  acid,  620 
Tutwork,  638, 639 


U 


Ulvkbstok,  haematite  deposits  of, 

19 
Umber,  dressing  of,  626 

searching  for  by  piercing,  106 
Undercurrents,  299 
Undercutting  machines,  199,  202 
Underground  pumping  engines,  466 

workings,  308 
Underhand  stoping,  327 
Underlie  or  under^y,  definition  of,  9 
United  Kingdom,  death-rate  from 

accidents,  700 
United  States,  candle-holder  used 

in,  SH 

gathering  of  natural  ice,  51 

lamp  used  in,  516 

legal  definition  of  lode  in,  9 

occurrence  of  copper  in,  34 

gold  ore,  45 

iron  ore,  54 

lead  ore,  55 

natural  gas,  59 

petroleum,  67 

phosphate  of  lime,  68 

quicksilver  ore^  71 

silver  ore,  76 

treeff  used  for  mining  purposes^ 
228 
Universe  pick,  153 
Unstratified  deposits,  4 
Upcast  shaft,  4^ 
Uppers,  dust  from  boring,  685 
Upthrow,  91 

Upward-current  separatont,  574 
Utah,  silver-bearing  sandstone,  79 


Val-ds-Tbayxbs,  Switserland*  U- 

taminous  limestone  of,  22 
Value  of  product,  payment  by,  641 
Valve,  butterfly,  453 

double-beat,  454 

Jan  Ham's,  453 

Hake's  mouth,  453 

ordinaiT  leather,  448 

Teagne^i  noiseless,  454 

Trelease's,  453 
Van  den  Broeck  and  Butot,  portable 

boring  outfit,  117 
Van  lode,  length  ot  11 
Van  mine,  fire-damp  at,  476 

method  of  working   the  wide 
lode,  331 
Vanner,  Frue,  585 
V-bob,  446 
Vegetation  on  outcrop  of  lodes,  107 
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Veins^  definition  of  term,  5 

heave  sideways  oaased  by  slip 

along  line  of  dip,  91 
inflnenoe  of  change  of  strike  on, 

of  enclosing  rock  on,  12,  13 
intersections  of,  12 
mechanical  filling  of,  14 
modes  of  working,  325-340 
name  applied  to  slat<»  beds  in 

North  Wales,  81 
origin  of,  14 
varying  width  of,  16 
Zimmermann's  rnle  for  finding 
faulted  portion  of,  91 
Veinstone,  definition  of,  1 1 
Velocity  of   air-cnrient,    measure- 
ment of,  506,  507 
Venezuela,  discovery  of  gold  in  by 
Plassard,  94 
occurrence  of  gold  in,  44 
Ventilating    appliances,    elticiency 

of,  509 
Ventilation,  475 

compressed  air,  49a 
fans,  494 
furnace,  490 
steam  jet,  492 
water  blast,  492 

falling  down  shaft,  486 
effect  of,  on  timber,  230 
measurement  of  amount  of  air 

passing,  506 
natural,  482 
Victoria,  gold-fields  of,  46 
Villiers'  stopping  gear,  425 
Viola  calaminaria,  104 
Volcanic  emanations,8ulphur  f rom,8 1 

rooks,  3 
Vom  Rath  on  the  outcrop  of  the 
silver  veins  of  Butte,  Montana,  98 
Von  Cotta,  definition  of  a  mineral 
vein,  6 
on  the  Zwitter  of  Altenberg,  84 
Von    Groddeck,    definition     of    a 

mineral  vein,  6 
Von    Sandberger,    definition    of    a 
mineral  vein,  6 
on  the  lateral  secretion  theory,  1 5 
Vugs,  definition  of,  6 
Vulcano,  sulphur  from,  82 


W 


Waddls  fan,  497 

Waggons  for  underground  use,  350^ 
355-360 
points  to  be  considered  in  de- 
signing, 361 


Wales,  barracks  for  workmen,  676 
manganese  ore  in,  58 
lead  ore  in,  331 
slate  in,  79 
underground  workings  for  slate, 

312 
Walker's  circular  saw,  203,  204 

detaching  hook,  423 

shutter  for  Guibal  fan,  496 
Wallace  on  emanations  of  carbonio 

acid  at  Alston  Moor,  475 
Wallaroo  lode,  discovery  of,  93 
Walling,  249 

Walling  stage,  Galloway's,  409 
Wall-plate,  236 
Wall-posts,  240 
Walls,  Cleveland,  315 

Festiniog,  312 

of  a  lode,  definition  of,  10 
Walton  firown  on  the  resistance  to 

air-currents,  511 
Wardwell    stone-channelling     ma- 
chine, 202 
Warming  pan  for  dynamite,  213 
Warocquftre,  706 
Washer,  Australian,  539 

De  Beers,  540 

revolving  drum,  541 
Washing  ores,  &o.,  538 
Wash-out  fault,  87 
Washing-pit  used  in  North  Wales, 

539 

Water,   amount    used    by   siphon 
separator,  579 
amount  used  in  stamping,  551 
barrel  for  winding,  437 
column  compressors,  165 
excavating  by,  226,  292 
from  dressing  works,  purifica- 
tion of,  667 
gauge,  508 

irruptions  of,  into  mines,  707 
jet  ventilating  apparatus,  492 
motion  of  particles  in,  568 
power  used  for  working  pumps, 

442 
spray  for  laying  dost,  685 
tanks,  automatic,  438 
used  for  rending  rocks,  20S 
wheel  used  for  hoisting,  389 

Watertight  linings  for  shafts,  266 

Weathering     of     diamond-bearing 
rock,  610 
fire-clay,  611 
ironstone,  611 
phosphate  of  lime,  611 

Wedge,  154,  208 

Elliott  multiple,  208 

Wedging- crib,  267,  270 

Weight,  payment  by,  639 
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Wells,  30d 

boring  by  rotation,  117 

driven,  137 
Wells  light,  516 
Welsh  berrscks,  676 

nutngarese  ore,  occurrence  of, 

dressing  of,  625 
leed  ore,  331 
miner's  clogs,  672 
slate  mines,  79,  312 
Wenstr5m  magnetic  Beparator,  605 
Werner,   definition    of   a   minenJ 

vein,  6 
Wiry's  stopping  gear,  425 
West   and    Darlington,    hydraalic 
counterpoise,  458 
hydraulic  plungers  for  working 
inclined  rods,  447 
Wheal  Mary  Ann,  section  of  lode 

at,  6 
Wheelbarrow,  350 
Wheels  for  mine- waggons,  357 
Whipsiderry,  388 
White's  sleeper,  353 
Whitney,    on    the    *' Great  Quartz 

Vein  "  of  California,  45 
Wicks,  candle,  513 
Wide    veins,  method  of  working, 

331 
Wielicska  salt  mines,  315 

timber  chocks,  245 
Wind-bore,  448 
Winding,  387 

drum,  391 

engines,  390 

men  at  Cam  Brea  mine,  533 

pulleys,  397 

removing  water  by,  437 
Windlass,  388 
Windmills  used  for  working  pumps, 

442 
Winstanley's  machine,  204 
Winze,  326 
Winzes,  use  of  for  ventilating,  489, 

490 
Wire  saw,  204 


Witwatersrand,  41 

Wolfs   magnetic    lock  for  safety 

lamps,  522 
Woodbury  ore  concentrator,  586 
Wooden  pipes,  450 

plugs  used  for  rending  rocks, 

208 
pulley  frame,  395 
Working  barrel  of  pump,  448 

in  constrained  position,  effect 

on  men,  688 
masses   by    horizontal  slices, 
ascending,  345 
descending,  341 
mineral  deposits,  methods  of, 

285 
places,  iron  and  steel  supports, 
265 
supported  by  masoniy,  254 
timbering,  244 
regulations  for  mines,  655 
Workings,  carbonic  acid  in  old,  501 

layk)g  out  open,  288 
Workmen,  housing,  673 
Wotherton  mine,  Shropshire,  13 
Wrist,  310 
Wrysgan  mine,  314 


Yellow  Jacket  mine,  heat  at,  670 


ZiMMKBMAir'B  rule  for  finding  k)8t 

part  of  a  vein,  91 
Zinc    blende,   minerals  associated 
with,  97 
Diepenlinchen,      method      of 

working,  346 
ores,  calcuation  of,  612,  615 
dressing  of,  625,  630 
occurrence  of,  85,  86 
Zwitter,  or  tin-bearing  rock  at  Alten- 
berg,  84 
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OEARLMa  ORimir  *  OO.'S  PUBLIOATIONB. 

THE   DESIGN   OF   STRUCTURES: 

PMMtl«Ml  TiiallMt  on  tli«  BwUdlnff  of  Brtilg— i  Roolk^ 

By   S.   ANGLIN,  C.E., 

M  aMcr  of  Knginrrriag,  Royal  Univenity  of  trelaad,  late  Whitworth  Sdiolar  Ac 

With  very  numerous  DiagiEms,  Examples,  and  Tables. 
Large  Crown  8vo.    Cloth. 

SsooMD    Edition,    Revmd,     168. 


The  leading  features  in  Mr.  Anglings  carefoUy-planned  **  Design  of  Struc- 
tures "  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

I.  It  supplies 'the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  <^  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  of  a  concise  Text-book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Element AitY  Mathematics  only. 

a.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  years  been  genenliy 
applied  in  this  country  to  determine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Structures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglin*s  work  the  system  is  explained 
from  VTRST  PRINCIPLES,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  id 
determining  the  stresses  on  all  irregularly-framed  structures. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examples,  such  as  occur  in  the  every-daj 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  given  and  carefully  worked  out,  some  being 
solved  both  analytically  and  graphically,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student. 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punching,  Drilling,  Rivettinf,  and  other  processes  connected  wi&  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  result 
of  MANY  years'  experience  in  the  bridge-yard ;  and  the  information  given 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practical 
bridge-builder. 


"Students  of  Engineering  will  find  this  Text-Book  invaluablb.**— ^n»l£Afr/. 

"The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  produdng  a  THOKOUGin.Y  ntAcriCAL  Teah 
Book."— ^wiA^. 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Studoa^  as  the  anv 
Tbxt-Booic  on  the  subject,  but  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  ■■<  ■■iwnca.v 
Via.UABLB  book  of  reference."— ilftfrAamiai/  World, 

"This  work  can  be  confidemtly  recommended  to  engineers.  The  author  has  wisely 
chosen  to  use  as  little  of  the  higher  mathematics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  it 
KBAL  USB  TO  TMB  PKACTicAL  BMGiMBBR.  .  .  .  After  caiefttl  perusal,  we  have  ««*^^ng  bat 
praise  for  the  wotk.*'— JV«h»rv. 


LONDON:   EXKTER  STRER.  STRANIX 


SCIBITTIFIC  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  WORKS.  5 

GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES, 

Price  58,     Post-free. 

ELEMENTARv'^SE/rMANSHIP. 

BT 

D.  WILSON-BARKER,  MastbbMariksr;  F.R.S.K,  F.R.G.S.,&a,&o.; 

TOUMQSR  B&OTHXB  OV  THS  TRDTITT  H0U8K. 

With  Frontispiece,  Twelve  Plates  (Two  in  Colours),  and  Illustrations 

in  the  Text. 

General  Conteitts.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull,  Masts, 
kc. — Ropes,  Knots,  Splicing,  &c.  —  Gear,  Lead  and  Log,  &c.  —  Rigging, 
Anchors  —  Sailmaking  —  The  Siuls,  &c.  —  Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail  — 
Sigpals  and  Signalling— Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Watoh — 
Points  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  ^irases — Index. 

%*  The  Tolnme  contaiiu  the  vxw  bdum  op  thh  boad. 

"  This  ADmBABLB  MAKUAL,  by  Oapt.  Wilsoit-Baiikss  of  the  "  Worcester,"  seems  to  ns 
pssrscTLT  DKBiexBO.  and  holds  its  place  excellentlj  in  *  QBXivni's  Nauiioal  Ssbub.'  .  .  . 
Although  intended  for  those  who  are  to  become  Offloert  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  it  will  he 
found  useful  by  all  tachtshzv."— il(A«n»iim. 

"  BHtc  shiuings  will  be  irxLL  spent  on  this  little  book.  Capt.  Wilsok-Barkkr  knows 
(Tom  experience  what  a  young  man  wants  at  the  outset  of  his  career.'*— ^te  JSngmeer. 


Price  38,  6d.     Po8trfree. 

NAVIQATION 


By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R,  F.R.S.E.,  Ac.,  &a, 

AND 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

rZBST-OLAflB  HOHOUBS,  NAVIGATION,  BOIBNCB  AND  ABT  DSPARTXINT. 

tmub  flumeroud  ^Uuetratione  and  :6|amination  (Sluedtfond, 

GsNiEBAL  GoNTBNTS. — Definitions — Latitude  and  Longitude— Instruments 
of  Navigation — Correction  of  Courses— Plane  Sailing — Traverse  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator's  Chart — 
Mercator  Sailing — Current  Sailing— Position  by  Bearings— Great  Circle  Sailing 
— The  Tides— Questions — Appendix :  Compass  Error — Numerous  Useful  Hints, 
&c. — Index. 

**  PasciSBLY  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  competency  in  frrades 
ftom  Second  Mate  to  extra  Master.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  It  imvaluablb."— ^f»<lM 
AdoertUer. 

*'  A  OATITAL  LiTTLX  BOOK  .  .  .  Specially  adapted  to  the  New  Examinations.  Tht 
AuthoTi  are  Caft.  WiLSOir-BABXxa  (Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  College.  H.11.4. 
**  Worcester,"  who  has  had  great  experience  on  the  highest  problems  of  Navigation),  and 
Mx.  Aluvoham,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.  ** 
-  Shipping  World. 

%*For  complete  list  of  OBnrm's  Nactioal  Skbbs  see  p.  2L 
LONDON :  EXBTBR  STREBT.  STltAND. 


6  OHABLMa  eMirriif  *  OO.'S  publicatioits. 

GRIFFIN'S  NAUTICAL  SERIES. 

Price  3b.  6d,     Posi-free, 
THE 

British  Mercantile  Marine. 

By  EDWARD    BLACKMORE, 

MASTBR  MAXINBH;   ASSOCIATB  OP  THB  IWSTITUTIOM  OP  NAVAL  ARCHITBCTS; 

PORMBRLY  A  RBSIDBNT  JUSTICB  OP  THB  PHACB  POR  THB  COUNTY 

OP  RBNPRBW.  N.B.;   AND  A  MBMBBR  OP  THB  INSTXTUTION 

OP  BNCINBBRS  AND  SHIPBUILDERS  IN  SCOTLAND  ; 

BDITOR  OP  CRIPPIN'S  "  NAUTICAL  SBRIBS.* 

Gketkral  Contierts.— Historical  :  From  Early  Times  to  1486— Prnma* 
under  Henry  VIII.— To  Death  of  Mary— Dnring  Elizabeth's  Reign— Up  to 
the  Reign  of  William  III.— The  18th  and  19th  Centuries— Institution  of 
Examinations  —  Rise  and  Progress  of  Steam  Propulsion  —  Development  of 
Free  Trade- Shipping  Legislation,  1862  to  1875— "  Locksley  HaU^  Case— 
Shiptmasters'  Societies— Loaiding  of  Ships — Shipping  Legislation,  1884  to  1894 — 
Statistics  of  Shipping:  The  Psbsoknbl  :  Shipowners— Officers— Mariners — 
Duties  and  Present  Position.  Education:  A  Seaman's  Education:  what  it 
should  be— Present  Means  of  Education— Hints.  Discipldts  and  Duty— 
Postscript— The  Serious  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  British  Seamen,  a  Matter 
demanding  the  Attention  of  the  Nation. 

"  iHTBRBSTiRq  Bod  InsTRUcnvB  .  .  .  may  be  read  with  pboiit  and  bbjotxkbt.**— 
ffUugow  Strand. 

"  EvBRT  BRANCH  of  the  snbject  i»  dealt  with  in  a  way  which  ahowa  that  the  writer 
*  knows  the  ropps'  familiarly."— &o<jniaa. 

*'This  ADMiBABLB  book  .  .  .  iBKiis  with  oseful  informatioD— Shoold  be  in  flw 
hands  of  every  SaMot.'*— Western  Morning  Ne 


WORKS  BY  RICHARD  C.  BUCK, 

oTthe  Thames  Nautical  Training  Oollege,  ELUS.  *  Worcester/ 

1.  A  Manual  of  Trigonometry: 

With  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Exercises,    Price  Ss.  6d. 

*«*  Mr.  Buck's  Text-Book  has  been  speciallt  prepakkd  with  a  view- 
to  the  New  Examinations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  Trigonometry 
is  an  obligatory  subject. 

2.  A  Manual  of  Algebra. 

[In 


%*  These  elementary  works  on  algbbba  and  TBiaoHOXRiar  are  written  speeially  for 
those  who  will  have  little  opportnnitjr  of  oonsolting  a  Teacher.  They  are  books  for  ''sblt- 
XRLP.'*  Ail  bat  the  Rimplesc  explanations  have,  tiiererore,  been  avoided,  and  axswbbs  to 
the  Exercises  are  giTen.  Any  person  may  readily,  by  oarefnl  study,  beoome  master  of  their 
contanu,  and  thns  lay  the  foundation  for  a  further  mathematical  oonrse,  if  desired.  It  is 
hoped  that  to  the  yonnger  OIBoers  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  they  will  be  foond  decidedly 
■errioeable.  The  examples  and  Rxerolses  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  set  for 
the  Cadets  of  the  '*  Worcester." 

%*  For  complete  list  of  GRimir*s  badtigal  sbbibs  see  p.  21. 
LONDON  :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


BCISNTIFIO  AND  TMOHNOLOQIOAL  WORKS.  7 

CHEMISTRY    FOR    ENGINEERS 
AND    MANUFACTURERSe 

A  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK. 

BY 

BERTRAM  BLOUNT,      and  A.  G.  BLOXAM, 

^      .  .     _      ^10.,  F.C.8.,  F.LO.,  P.O.8.. 

ODnniltfxic  Obcmbft  to  the  Grown  Acents  for  Ooniiiltinc  Ghemltt.  Mead  of  the  OhemMiy 

the  Oolonlee*  Deitwtmeiit,  GoldnnlU»'  Inet., 

New  Oroii. 

With  ninstratioDB.     In  Two  Vols.,  Lai^e  Sto.    Sold  Separately. 


**The  ftnthon  b«Te  8ccx»sdki>  beyond  all  expectation,  and  haTe  prodnced  a  work  which 
should  give  FUMH  ix)Wkb  to  the  Engineer  and  BCannfiMtiirer.*'— 7^  Timu. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ENGINEERING,  BUILDING,  AND 

METALLURGY. 

Otneral  Ccmtente.— XNTRODUOTION— Ghemlttry  of  the  Clilef  Materials 
of  Ctonitruotlon— Bonroea  of  Energy— Ghemlatry  of  Steam-ralitng— Chemis- 
try of  Lnbxloatlon  and  Lnhrloants— Hetallurglcal  Prooesses  nsed  In  the 
Winning  and  Mannfactnre  of  Metals. 

"PBAcncAi  TBaonoHOUT   ...   an  aamikablb  vsxt-boox,  naetal  not  onlf  to  Stadenta. 
hut  to  EiroiHBims  and  Mahaoiu  or  woan  in  pebtiiitxno  wash  and  ixpbotiito  pbochsm."— 


"  BmiimiiT  FBAcnoAL'^-^faupoio  MtniA, 

"A  book  worthy  of  bioh  bahk  ...  Its  merit  la  great  .  .  ,  treatment  of  the  subject 
of  OA810US  FuiL  particularly  sood.  .  .  .  Watib  oas  and  its  production  clearly  worked  out. 
.  .  .  Altogether  a  most  creditable  production.  We  wabmlt  bbcommkhd  iv,  and  look  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  the  appearance  of  YoL  lV—Jour%ml  ofOaa  LigkHng. 

iroz^UBSsa  xx«     Pvto«  leau 

THE    CHEMISTRY    OF    MANUFACTURING 

PROCESSES. 

General  Con^ento.  — Snlphnrio  Add  Manufacture— Mannfkotore  of  Alkali, 
iBc^Destruotlye  Distillation -Artificial  Manure  Manufacture— Petroleum 
—lime  and  Cement— Olay  Industries  and  Glass— Sugar  and  Starch— Brewing 
and  IHstUUng— Oils,  Besins,  and  Varnishes- Soap  and  Candles— Textiles 
and  Bleaching  —  Coloiuing  Matters,  Dyeing,  and  Printing  — -  Paper  and 
Pasteboard— Figments  and  Paints- Leather,  Qlue,  and  Slse— Exploslyes 
and  Matohes— Minor  Chemical  Manufactures. 

**  Certainly  a  oooi>  and  dsbful  book,  eonstitnttng  a  ntACnoAL  ouxdb  for  atodents  by 
affordiog  a  clear  conception  of  the  numerous  proceases  as  a  wholei'*— CAsmica/  Trade 
Journal. 

'"We  oonxDBHTLT  BBOOMMBND  thls  ▼'^lume  as  ft  PBAcnoAi.,  and  not  OTerloaded 
TBXT-BOOXf  of  OBBAT  VALUB  to  studentB.'*— 2%s  BuOd^. 


LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


8  OBABLMa  attiwnir  *  oo.'a  pvbuoatiokh. 

ASSAYING   (A  Text-Book  of) 

for  th9  urn  of  StudmU^  Mino  §ieuiaget%  Aooaifera,  Se. 
By  J.  J.  BERINGER,  F.LC^  F.C.S., 

Ptthlk  Aaalyit  for,  «Bd  Lectww  to  Che  Miuac  AMOCMtm  oi;  ConivBiL 

And  C.  BERINGER,  F.C.S., 

Late  Chief  Aanyer  to  the  Rio  Tinto  Copper  CoMpaay*  T<n«d<wi. 

With  mimerouft  Tables  and  IllustratioQi.      Crown  Sta     Cloth,  io/6l 

Fourth  Edition;  Rerised. 

GhNBKAL     CONTSNT&  —   PakT  I.  —    ImTSODUCTOSY  ;      MA.NirULATION ! 

Drjmg;  CalcuUtioa  of  Resalts— Labonttory-books  and  Reports     MRTnoDs:   Dry 
Metnc;  Wet   GniTiaectk- VolHmetric  Aanyt:   Titronctnc,  Colociaecric,    GaKW 
Wcachiac  and   Mranirinr     Bfcnati    rfimMilgt.  Fqnttinnt.  frr — Specific  Gravity. 

Past  II.— MrrALsTOetectioB  and  Assay  of  Silrer,  Gold,  Pbtinum,  MercmT,  Coppcs; 
Lead,  ThalUum,  Buauith.  AntimooT,  Iron,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Snc,  Cadmhiw,  Tin,  Tnacaiea, 
Tkasattst,  Manganese,  Chroniuni,  ac. — Earths,  AlkaUcs. 

Part  III.— NoN-MrrALs :  Oxygen  and  Oxides;  The  Halocens— Solpfaar  and  S^ 
phates— Anenic,  Phosphorus,  Nitrogen— SUicon,  Carbcm.  Boron— Useful  Tables. 

"  A  BSAIXT  MUUTOUODS  WOKK,  that  may  be  safely  depended  upon  either  for 
inslructiea  or  for  reference." — Nmimrt. 

*'  This  work  is  one  of  die  bbst  of  its  kind.    .    .    .    EsaenttaUy  of  a  practical 
.    .    .    Contains  all  tho  infomatioift  that  the  Assayer  will  find  aeceaary  in  the 
of  ■inerak.  "—Emaimtfr. 


New  Edition  in  Prtparatian, 

PHOTOGRAPHY: 

m  HISTORY,  PROCESSES,  APPARATUS,  AMD  MATERIALS. 
GompriBing  Working  Details  of  all  the  More  Important  Methods. 

By   a.   brothers,   F.R.A.S. 

tf^lTff  TWENTY-FOUR  FULL  PAGE  PLATES  BY  MANY  OF  THE  FEO- 
CESSES  DESCRIBED.  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  TEXT. 

In  Svo,  Handsomt  ClotK 

General  Contents.  —  Part.  I.  Introductory  —  Historical 
Sketch;  Chemistry  and  Optics  of  Photography;  Artificial  Light — 
Part  II.  Photographic  Processes. — Part  III.  Apparatus. — Part  IV. 
Materials. — Part  V. — Applications  of  Photography ;  Practical  Hints. 

"  Mr.  Brothers  has  had  an  experience  in  Photognphy  so  large  and  varied  that  any  work 
by  hiss  cannot  £ul  to  be  interesting  and  Taluable.  ...  A  most  compkbhknsivx  -wLxmtt, 
entering  with  full  details  into  the  various  processes,  and  vkkv  fully  illustrated.  The 
PKACTicAL  HINTS  are  of  CKSAT  VALUE.  .  .  .  Admirably  got Up.**— ^fv/./#frr.  A^^A^r^jfTid^y. 

"  For  the  Illustrations  alone,  the  book  is  most  interestmg ;  but,  apart  mm  tibese,  the 
v<duine  is  valuable,  brightly  and  fJeasantly  written,  and  most  admisablt  AMtAMCBD.**— 
PA0t0grm^^  Ntw. 

**  Certjunly  the  riNSST  illustratbd  handbook  to  Photognphir  which  has  ever  beea 
published.  Should  be  on  the  reference  shelves  of  every  Photognifihic  Society. "^-./daMtetr 
Fk^t^rm^ktr. 

**A  handbook  so  br  in  advance  of  moet  others,  that  the  Photofxapher  omst  not  bil 
to  obtain  a  copy  as  a  refereooe  work." — Phttogra^uc  Wtrk, 

*'The  coMrLsmr  handbook  of  the  art  which  has  yet  been  published."— 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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I 

WORKS  BT  A.  WTNTER  BLTTH,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S., 

BuTiBteNtt-IiAW,  Public  Analyst  for  tlM  Oounty  of  DeTon,  and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 

81  Hafjrlebone. 

FOODSi 

THEIR  COMPOSITION  AND  ANALYSIS. 

In  Demy  8yo,  with  Elaborate  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Plates.     Handsome 

Cloth.    FoTTBTH  EDinoK.    Price  2Is. 

GIBNXRAL  OOMTSNT8. 
History  of  Adulteration — Legislation,  Past  and  Present — ^Apparataa 
useful  to  the  Food- Analyst — *'Ash" — Sugar — Con fectione^— Honey- 
Treacle — Jams  and  Presenred  Fruits— Starches — Wheaten- Flour— Bread 
— Oata — Barley — Rye — Rice — Maize  —  Millet  —  Potato — Peas — Chinese 
Peas  —  Lentils  —  Beans  —  Milk  —  Cream  —  Butter  —  Oleo- Margarine  — 
Butterine — Cheeee — Lard — Tea— Coffee— Cocoa  and  Chocolate — Alcohol — 
Brandy — Rum— Whisky — Gin — Arrack — Liqueurs — Absinthe — Principles 
of  ^  Fermentation  —  Yeast  —  Beer  —  Wine  —  Vinegar — Lemon  and  Lime 
Juice — Mustard — Pepper— Sweet  and  Bitter  Aunond—Annatto— Olive 
Oil  —  Watsr  —  Standard  Solutions  and  Reagents.  Appmdtx:  Text  of 
English  and  American  Adulteration  Acts. 

PRESS  NOTICES  OF  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 

"Slmplv  Dfi>MPBMA4BLB  in  the  Analyst's  laboratory."— 7Vk«  Lanett. 

**Tke.  Staitdabd  wokk  on  the  sabject  .  .  .  Every  chapter  and  every  page  gives 
abundant  T-roof  of  the  striot  revision  to  which  the  work  has  been  subjected.  .  .  .  The 
section  on  HiLK  is,  we  belleTe,  the  most  exhaustive  fttady  of  the  sabject  extant  .  .  .  An 
nn>ispKKSAB]ji  MAVCAL  fof  Analysts  and  Medical  Offlcen*  of  Health.**— /H(6/fe  BtaUh, 

**  A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wynter  Blvth's  Standard  work,  xnbichbo  with  iXL  ths  bxobvt 
MsooTBXXBB  AMD  mFBOyKMxais,  will  be  accepted  as  a  boont"— (7Aemiea/  Ntm. 


POISONS: 

THEIR  EFFECTS  AND  DETECTION. 

Teobd  Edition.     In  Large  8yo,  Cloth,  with  Tahles  and  Illustrations. 

Price  21s. 

aXMlGRAL    0ONTSNT8. 

I. — ^Historical  Introduction.  II. — Classification— Statistics — Connection 
between  Toxic  Action  and  Chemical  Composition — Life  Tests— General 
Method  of  Procedure— The  Spectroscope — Examination  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Stains.  III. — Poisonous  Gases.  IV. — Acids  and  Alkalies.  V. — More 
or  less  Volatile  Poisonous  Substances.  VI. — Alkaloids  and  Poisonous 
Vegetable  Principles.  VII. — Poisons  derived  from  Living  or  Dead  Animal 
Substonces.  VIII. — The  Oxalic  Acid  Group.  IX.— Inorganic  Poisons. 
Appendix :  Treatment,  by  Antidotes  or  otherwise,  of  Cases  of  Poisoning. 

"Undoubtedly  ths  xom  oomplitb  wobz  on  Toxicology  in  our  lansuam."— 2^  Andh/tt  fen 
ike  Third  BdfHon). 

"As  a  ntAonoAi  ooidb,  we  know  mo  bbrbb  work."— 2^  Lanctt  (on the  Third  Sdltkn). 

%*  In  the  Thibd  Bditiov,  Enlarged  and  partly  Re-written,  Nbw  ABALTncAt  M bthobb  bav» 
been  taitroduoed,  and  the  Oadavbbio  Alkaloids,  or  PtOMAiHBS,  bodies  playing  so  great  a  part  la 
Vood-poisonlag  and  in  the  Manifestations  of  Disease,  have  received  special  attention. 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


lo  OMAMLMa  BMirWIK  A  OO.'S  PUBLWATlOHa. 

MINE-SURVEYING   (A   Text-Book   of): 

P^r  tk9  MM  of  Manag^n  of  Klnm  and  MUmrimt  8tmdmtt» 
at  th§  Roifai  Sohool  of  Mino$,  4e. 

By   BENNETT   H.    BROUGH,    F.G.S., 

Late  Inttnictor  of  Miae-Sunrrfiac  "Rjojwl  School  of  Miw 
With  Dugnuni.     Sixth  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.    Cloth,  71.  6dL 

GbNKKAL  CONTKMTt. 

GcnenU  Ezplanationi — Measurement  of  Distances — Miner's  Dial — ^Variation  of 
the  Magnetic-Needle — SurreTing  with  the  Ma^etic-Needle  in  presence  of 


Samjiag  with  the  Fixed  Needle— <jerman  Dial— Theodolite— Traversing  Under- 
grovnd — Sur&ce-SurveTS  with  Theodolite — Plotting  the  Survey— Calcolation  of 
Areas — Levelli^ — Connection  of  Underground-  and  SurfMe-Survejrs — ^Measuring 
Distances  by  l^escope— Setting-out — Mme-Survc^ing  Problems — ^Mine  Plans — 
Applications  of  MagneGc-Needle  in  Mimng—Ap^aidUes, 

''  Has  paovxD  itself  a  valuablb  Text-book ;  the  bbst,  if  not  the  only  one,  in  die  English 
language  on  the  »\xhjtcL*'—Mtmn£  y^mmal, 

«*NoEiifflish-speakingMiaeAgeM  er  Mining  Student  wiU  condder  hit  tw:hnical 
complete  without  it.'' — Naimre, 

"A  valiiahle  aoceeeory  to  Survayon  in  every  «iepMtinent  of 
Fnlly  deienret  to  hold  its  position  as  a  standard."— 


tstohb:  s 


By  WALTER  R.  BROWNE,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

Late  Fellow  of  Trisity  College,  Cambridge. 


THE    STUDENT'S    MECHANICS: 

An  Intpoduetlon  to  the  Study  of  Foree  and  Motion. 

With  Diagimms.     Crown  8to.    Cloth,  4s.  6d. 

"  dear  in  style  and  pncdcal  in  method,  'Tm  STUDawi^s  Mbchanics'  is  nmiMalli  ta  be 
commended  firom  all  points  ef  view.  **~A  ikftmmm. 


FOUNDATIONS    OF    MECHANICS. 

Papen  reprinted  from  the  Engisuer,    In  Crown  8tO|  if. 

FUEL    AND    WATER: 

A.  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam  and  ^Vater. 
Br  Pbof.  SCHWACKHOFKR  and  W.  R.  BROWNE,  M. A.    (See  p.  44.) 

LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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GAS    MANUFACTURE 

(THE    CHEMISTRY    OF). 

A  Hand-Book  on  the  Production,  Puriflcation,  and  Testing 
of  Illuminating  Oas,  and  the  Assay  of  the  Bye- 
Products  of  Gas  Manufacture.    For  the 
Use  of  Students. 

BT 

W.  J.  ATKINSON  BUTTERFIELD,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 

Head  Ohamiit,  Gm  Worki.  Beckton.  London.  B. 
With  Nunurotu  lUuHratuma,    Handsome  Cloth,    Price  9$,    . 


"  The  BB8T  WORK  of  its  kiiid  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
▼iewing.''— ^(tmrno/  of  Oas  LigkHng, 


GEKEBAL     COKTEKTS. 


I.  Baw    Materials  for    Gkw 

ICanufactiire. 
n.  Coal  Oas. 
m.  Carbnretted  Water  Gkw. 
r\r.  Oil  Oas. 


.TI.  Final  Details  of  Mann- 

factnre. 
TIL  Qt9A  Analysis. 
Vin.  Photometry. 
IZ.  Applications  of  Gkui. 


V.  Enriching  by  Light  Oils.    ;      X.  Bye-Products. 


%*  This  work  deals  primsriljr  ^th  the  ordinarjr  processes  of  Gas  Hamutaoturb 
emplojed  in  this  coontiy,  and  aims  especiallj  at  indicating  the  prindpUs  on  which 
they  are  baaed.  The  more  modem,  bat  as  jet  snbsidiaxy,  processes  are  fhllj  treated 
also.  The  Chapters  on  Oas  Analysis  and  Photometry  will  enable  the  consumer  to 
grasp  the  methods  bj  whkh  the  qnalitj  of  the  gas  he  nses  is  ascertained,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  The  AtiikaMons  of  Oas,  not  only  is  it  disonssed  as  an  iUnminant,  bat 
also  as  a  rsad^  scarce  of  heat  and  power.  In  the  final  Chapter,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  trace  m  a  readilj-inteUigibie  manner  the  extraction  of  the  principal  deriratiYes 
from  the  crade  Btb-produois.  The  work  deals  inddentallj  witn  the  most  modem 
derelopments  of  the  indostrr,  indading  inter  alia  the  commercial  production  and 
uses  or  acetylene  and  the  application  of  compressed  gas  for  Street  Traction.  The  needs 
of  the  Students  in  Technical  Colleges  and  Classes  hare  thronghout  been  kept  ia  view. 
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Works  by  GRENVILLE  A.  J.  COLE,  M.R.LA.,  F.6.S< 

of  G«ology  ia  file  lUvyal  CoOege  of  Sdeace  Ibr  IxdlMid. 


PRACTICAL     GEOLOGY 

(AIDS     IN): 

W^ITIf  A    SECTION  ON  PALjBONTOLOGV. 
Sbcond  Edition,  Revised.     Whh  lUustimtioiis.     Cloth,  xos.  6d. 

aSNSRAL  OONTlBNTa— PART  I.— Sampling  of  thk  Eakth's 
Ckust.  part  II.— Examination  of  Mines als.  PART  III.— Examima- 
TiON  OF  Rocks.    PART  IV.— Examination  of  Fossils. 

"  PkoC  Cole  treats  of  the  examinatioB  of  minerals  and  rodcs  in  a  way  that  has 
been  attempted  before    .    .    .    dbsbsting  or  thb  mic»ibst  ntAiss.     Here 
'  Aids '  IKNUMBRABLS  and  INVALUABLB.    All  the  directions  are  giren  with  the  ut 
ness  and  predsion." — Atktnmum. 

"  To  the  Tounger  workers  in  Geoloiry,  Prof.  Cole's  book  will  be  as  imdistkhsablb  as  a 
tUccionary  to  tke  learners  of  a  language.  -ASaAK^v^sy  Rewum. 

"That  the  work  deserres  itt  title,  that  it  u  nill  of  'Aids,' and  in  the  highest  degree 
*  rKACTiCAL,'  will  be  the  Terdict  of  all  who  use  iL*— Ar«/afnr. 

"  This  BXCBiXBiiT  Manual  .  .  .  will  be  a  ▼bjcv  gkbat  ioblx.  .  .  .  The  section 
en  the  Examinatioa  of  Fossils  is  probably  the  bbst  of  its  kind  yet  published.  .  .  Fuu. 
of  well-digested  infonnation  from  the  newest  sources  and  from  penooal  research."— ^mMilr 
^Nmi.  ffirUrr. 


OPEN-AIR      STUDIES: 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  Out-of-doors. 

With  12  FulhPage  llluatrationa  from  Photographs.     Cloth.     Sa.   6d. 

General  Contents. — The  Materials  of  the  Earth — A  Mountain  HoUow 
— Down  the  Valley — Along  the  Shore — Across  the  Plains — Dead  Volcanoes 
—A  Granite  Highland--The  Annals  of  the  Earth— The  Sumy  Hills— The 
Folds  of  the  Mountains. 

**Ttae  FASciNATivo  *Opur-AiB  Studixs'  of  Psor.  Colk  crivo  the  inbjeet  a  qlow  of 
AKiMATioir    .    .    .    cannot  fail  to  arouse  keen  {ntereat  in  gwnofj.^^—Oeoipgieat  Mag^timt. 

"EnntmxtTLT  kbadablb  .  .  .  eveiT  small  detail  in  a  scene  touched  with  a  ayin- 
pathetic  kindly  pen  that  remindK  one  of  the  lingering  brush  of  a  GoD8table.'*-> JVafurc 

"The  work  of  Prof.  Ck>le  combines  xlbqakcb  of  sttlb  with  scniKTirxo  THOBOuamntaaL** — 
Petermann's  Mtttheifungen. 

*'  The  book  is  worthy  of  its  title :  from  cover  to  eoTor  it  Is  btbovo  with  bradng  freahnera 
of  the  mountain  and  the  Held,  while  its  aocubaot  and  thobocohmbss  show  that  tt  is  the 
work  of  an  earnest  and  conscientious  student.  .  .  .  Full  of  picturesque  tonehas  whlcta 
are  most  welcome  "—Natural  Science. 

**  A  cHABMivo  BOOK,  boautifully  iUostrated.'*— ^tAaumm. 

%*  For  the  Ck>mpanion-yolume  on  ^  Opbn  An  Botavt"  see  p.  29. 
LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,   STRANG 
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SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  WORKS: 

A  Ooide  to  the  Constraetion  of  Works  for  the  Prevention  of  the 
Pollution  by  Sewage  of  Rivers  and  Estuaries. 

BY 

W.  SANTO    CRIMP,   M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S., 

LftU  AiBuUBt-Bnfineer,  LoDdoo  C«WBtjr  CoobcS. 

With  Tables,  lUnstntions  in  the  Text,  and  37  Lithographic  Platct.     Medium 

8to.     Handsome  Cloth. 

Sbcond  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    30s. 


PART  L--INTEODUCTOKT. 


Details  of  River  Pollutions  and  Reoooimenda- 

tioos  of  Various  Commissions. 
Hourly  and  Daily  Flow  of  Sewage. 
H>e  Pail  System  as  Affecting  Sewace 
The  Separation  of  Rain-water  from  the  Sewage 


Settling  Tanks. 
Chemical 
The  Disposal  of  Sewage-shidge. 
The  PreparMion  of  Land  for  Sewage  Dis- 
posal 
Table  of  Sewage  Far*  Management. 


PART  II.— Sewage  Disposal  Works  in  Operation— Thbii 
Construction,  Maintenance,  and  Cost. 

Dhistrated  by  Plates  showing  the  General  Plan  and  Anangement  adopted 

in  each  District. 


Map  of  the  LONDON  Sewage  System. 

Crossness  OutfalL 

Barking  Outfall. 

Doncaster  Irrigadon  Farm. 

Beddingt<m  Irrigadon  Farm,  Borough  of 
Croydon* 

Bedford  Sewage  Farm  Irrigation. 

Dewsbory  and  Hitchin  Intermittent  Fil- 
tration. 

Merton^  Croydon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Swanwick,  Derbyshire. 

The  Ealing  Sewage  Worio. 

Chiswick. 

Kingston-on-Thames,  A  B.  C  Pi'ocess 

SaUbrd  Sewage  Works. 


Bradford,  Precipitadon. 

New    Maiden,   Qiemical    Treatment    and 

Small  Filters. 
Friem  Bamet. 

Acton,  Ferosene  and  Polarite  Process. 
Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagenham  Wotkk. 
Coventry. 
Wimbledon. 
Birmingham. 
Margate. 
Portsmouth. 

BERLIN  Sewage  Farms. 
Sewage    Predpitatioa    Worici,    Dortmund 

(Germany). 
Treatment  of  Sewage  by  Electrolysis. 


*•*  From  the  fact  of  the  Author's  baring,  for  some  years,  had  charse  of  the  Main 
]>nuaage  Works  of  the  Northern  Section  of  the  Metropolis,  the  chapter  on  London  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  important  details  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  arailable. 


M 


All 


IS  interested  in  Sanitary  Sdenoe  owe  a  debt  of  gndtude  to  Mr.  Crimp.  .  .  . 
His  worfc  will  be  espedally  usefiil  to  Sanitary  Authositibs  and  their  adrisers  .  .  . 
BUWBNTt.Y  PRACTICAL  AND  usKTira.  .  .  .  giTes  plans  and  descripdons  of  many  of  thb 
MOST  important  sbwagb  WORKS  of  P^iglawd  .  .  .  with  Yery  Yaluable  informatiaD  as  t» 
the  COST  of  oonstrucdon  and  working  of  each.  .  .  .  The  carenilly-prepared  drawings  pei^ 
mst  of  an  easy  coaapariaon  between  the  differeat  wjtltmm."" —Lmttcet 

"  Probably  the  most  complbtb  and  bbst  trkatisb  ob  the  subiect  which  has  anpearad. 
■I  e«r  language     .    .         Will  prove  of  the  giintirt  nae  ta  all  who  have  the  problem  •f^ 
Sewage  Disposal  to  ho^'—Edrnkurgk  MmHemlJtmmml. 
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INDEX. 


Biwabik  iron  miim,  discoTery  of, 

94 
Blackett  level,  Northumberland,  435 

Blacklej,  Be?.  C«non,  on  old  age 

pensions,  694 

Blake's  stone-breaker,  546 

Blanchet,  pnenmatic  hoisting  Bppar 

ratns,  427 

Blanzy,  boring  ram  at,  187 

Blast,  large,  290,  291 

Blasting,  accidents  from,  706 

explosives  used  for,  209 

gases  produced  bj,  481 

gelatine,  214 

Knox  system,  162 

laying  dust  produced  by,  6S5 

oil,  212 

safety  fuse  for,  217 

tools  for  charging  holes  for,  160 

under  water,  fuses  for,  217 

with  gunpowder,  217 

with  nitro-compounds,  218 
Bleaching  barytes,  609 
Blende,  dressing  of,  625,  630 

occurrence  of,  85 

separation  of,  from  iron  pyrites, 
607 
Blondln  for  raising  stone  from  quar- 
ries. 405 
Blount  on  liquid  carbonic  acid  in 

minerals,  476 
Blue-ground,  38 

method  of  working,  De  Beers 
mine,  341 
Bluestone  of  Anglesey,  33 
Boats,  conveyance  by,  372 
Bochkoltz  regenerator,  459 
Bohemia,  dzessing  of  graphite  In, 

623 
Boiler  Explosion  Acts,  666 

explosions,  711 
Bolsover  collieries,  miner's  cottage, 

677 
Bonanza,  definition  of,  11 

Booming,  293 

Boots,  672 

worn   by  rockmen,    FesUniog, 

673 
Borax,  23 

lake,  California,  2j 

preparation  of,  6(^ 

treatment  of,  in  California,  620 
Bord,  315 

Bore-holes,  conveying  water  to  bot- 
tom of,  187 

deviation  of,  148 

extraction  of  minerals  by,  304 

for   extracting   salt,    Middles- 
brough, 305 


Bore-holes — comtimued. 
lining  for,  131, 140 
remedying  deviation  of,  130 
removal  of  debris  from,  iiS,  12SI 

141 
surveying,  147 
triangnlar,  159 
uses  of,  113 
Borers.  157 
Boric  acid,  mode  of  occnrience,  25 

preparation  of,  620 
Boring,  accidents  to  rods,  ftc,  130 
ascertaining  dip  and  strike  of 

strata,  132 
at  Port  Clarence,  137, 142 
by  American  system,  cost  of 

142 
by  percussion  with  rods,  124 

with  rope,  137 
by  rotation,  113 
crown,Docwra*sdiamond  setting 

for,  118 
double-handed,  158 
free-falling  tools,  Arrault,  129 

Kind,  130 
band-power  diamond  drills  for, 

123 
hand  tools  for,  154 
head,  Mather's,  145 
holes  for  blasting,  prevention  of 

dust,  685 
holes  of  elonnted  section,  162 
Mather  and  Piatt's  system,  142 
method  of  sinking  shafts,  271 
Oeynhausen's  sliding  joint,  128 
pits  for  wire  saw,  205 
portable  set  of  tools  for  hand- 
power,  117 
process  of,  128 
ram  or  bosseyeuse,  186 
rods,  iron,  125 
sinffle-handed,  158 
tools,  127 

with  diamond  drill,  cost  o^  122 
with  the  diamond  drill,  118 
with  wooden  rods,  134 
cost  of,  136 
speed  of,  136 
Boryslaw,  dressing  of  ozokerite  at, 

626 
mode  of  occurrence  of  ozokerite 

at,  64 
safety  gear  for  hauling  men, 

53' 
sinking  shafts  with  windlass, 

388 

steel  rings  for  supporting  shaft 

linings,  265 

Po-seyeuse,  186 
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hoeaeyeuse^eofUinued, 

used  for  putting  groove,  224 
Bower's  coal-cuttiDg  machine,  206 
Bowie,  Hydranlic  Mining,  293 
Bowk,  408 

Brain's  high  tension  fuse,  220 
Brandt's  drill,  178 
Brattice,  487 
Breaker,  Baxter's  stone,  547 

Blake's  stone,  546 

Gates'  stone,  560 

Hall's  stone,  547 

Lester's  stone,  547 

Marsden's  stone,  547 
Breaking  ground,  151 

machines,  uses  of,  564 

np  minerals,  542 

use  of  holes  for,  207 
Breast  boardi,  236 
Brick  linings  for  levels,  251 

for  shifts,  252,  267 
Bridge-rails  converted  into  sleepers, 

353 
Bridgman's  ore-sampler,  635 

Brine,  evaporation  of,  609 

Pnmping  Act,  666 

wells,  joiS 
Briscale  (Sicilj),  102 
Broach,  201 
Broken  Hill  mines,  78 

cost  of  boring  by  the  diamond 
drill  at,  122 

discovery  of,  96 

lead  poisoning  among  miners, 
687 

outcrop  of  lode,  98 

square  set  timbering,  249 
Brough,    on    concrete   linings    for 
shafts,  254 

on  searching  for  iron  ore  with 
the  magnetic  needle,  112 
Brown  coal  bed  at  Brtthl,  5 
Bruccioni,  100 
Brttckner  furnace,  613 
Brflhl,  bed  of  brown  coal  at,  5 
Brunton's  endless  belt,  585 

furnace.  596,  613 

sampling  machine,  635 

tunneller,  206 
Bochanan,      magnetic     separator, 

604 
Bucket  of  lifting  pump,  448 
Buckets,  for  descent   and  ascent, 

531.    . 
for  boistmg,  404 

Bucking,  545 

Buddies,  587 

Bulkhead  (hydraulic  mining)  295 

Bull,  4  58 


Bullahdelah     Mountain,     N.S.W., 
alanite  at,  20 

Bull  engine,  443 

Bullion  mine,  heat  at,  670 

Bullock   Manufacturing    Co.,    dia- 
mond drills,  119 

Bull- wheel,  139 

Bunch  of  ore,  deflnition  of,  iz 

Bunning,  330 

Buntons,  237 

Burckhardt  and    Weiss    air-com- 

•  pressor,  166 

Burmah,  oil-fields  of,  65,  66 

working  without  light  in,  513 

Butterfly  valve,  453 


0 


Cae  Coch  Mine,  Carnarvonshire,  309 
mode  of  working,  309 
occurrence  of  pyrites,  83 
pumping  with  compressed  air, 

471 
Cage,  advantages  of  winding  men 

in,  688 

Cam  Brea  mine,  533 

Comstock  lode,  418 

for  descent  and  ascent,  532 

Jange  hohe  Birke  mine,  533 

t>elf -dumping,  419 
Calamine  deposit  Altenberg,  19,  87 

pansy,  104 

roasting:  at  Monteponi,  615 
Calcarone,  for  sulphur  rock,  599 
Calcination  of  arsenic  ores,  61 1,  613 

clay  ironstone,  611,  612 

copper  ores,  612,  613 

gypsum,  611,  613 

limestone,  611,  013 

ores,  objects  of,  61 1 

tin  ore^,  612,  613 

zinc  ores,  612,  615 
Caliche,  62 

mode  of  working,  2S6 

preparation  of,  608 
California,    bituminous    sandstone 
of,  22 

borax  deposits  of,  23 

drift  mining,  318 

gold  in,  45 

hydraulic  mining  in,  302 

quicksilver  deposits  of,  73 

treatment  of  borax,  620 

and  Consolidated  mines,  heat 
at,  670 
Callon  on    working  salt  marls  of 

the  Salzkammergut,  307 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine,  36 


i6  OHAELEB  OJUFFiN  A  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

GAS,  OIL,  AND  AIR  ENGINES: 

A   Praetieal   Text -Book  on    Internal    Combustion   Motors- 

without  Boiler. 

By    BRYAN    DONKIN,    M.Inst.C.K 

Second  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  Enlarged.     With  numerous 
additional  Illustrations.     Large  8vo.     25s. 

Gbnkbal  Comtbhts.— Gas  SUffinaSf— General  Description— History  and  Dcvelop- 
SMat — British,  French,  and  Gennan  Gas  Engines— Gas  Production  for  Motive  Pbwcr — 
Theory  of  the  Gas  Ennne — Chemical  Compoiiition  of  Gas  in  Gas  Engines— Utiliaation  at' 
Heat— Explosion  and  Combustion.  (HI  llotors  :— Histoi^  and  Development— Variooa 
Types -Pnestman's  and  other  Oil  Engines.  Hot- Air  BnsUMS  :— History  and  Devdop- 
■MBt— Various  Types:  Stiriing's,  Ericsson's,  &&,  &c. 

"The  BBST  BOOK  NOW  POBLiSHBD  ou  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Ennnes.  .  .  .  Will  be  of 
▼BBT  GBBAT  INTBBBST  to  the  numerous  practical  engineers  who  nave  to  make  »***■* rrlf^t 
familiar  with  the  motor  of  the  da^.    .   .    .    Mr.   Doakin  has  the   advantage  of   UMtc 

rBACTICAL  BXrBBIBNCB,  Combined  With  HIGH  SCIBMTIPIC   AND  BXPBBIMBNTAL  KNOWI^BSGH* 

•■d  an  accurate  perception  of  the  requiremeBts  of  Engineers.**— T'Ar  EmginMr. 

"We   HBABTiLY    XBCOMMBND    Mr.   DooUn's  work.    ...    A   monomcat  of  caxvfti 
labour.    .    .    .    Luminous  and  comprehensive.*— /Mffw«/«/G!MZ.^A/Msf. 


By  THE  Same  Author.  [Shortly. 

THE   HEAT   EFFICIENCY   OF   STEAM    BOILERS 

(LAND    AND    MARINE). 

Many  Experiments  on  Many  Types,  showing  Results  as  to  Evaporation, 
Heating  Value  of  Fuel,  Analysis  of  Gases,  &c.,  &c.  By  Bryan  Don  kin, 
M.  Inst.  C  £.     With  Illustrations  and  Tables.     In  410. 


INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (A  Short  Manual  of). 

By  a.  DUPRfi,    Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  and    WILSON    HAKE, 

Ph.D.,  F.I.C,  F.CS..  of  the  Westminster  Hospital  Medical  School 
Second  Edition,  Rerised.      Crown  8yo.      Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


<• 


'  A  well-written^  dear  and  accurate  Elementary  Manual  of  Inorganic  Cheoustxy.    .     .    • 
We  agree  heartily  m  the  system  adopted  by  Drs.  Duprtf  and  Hake.    Wiu.  makb  Expiou- 

HBirrAL  WOKK  TBBBLV  INTBBBSTING  BBCAUSB  INTBLUGIBLB."— ^«/wn£flt^  Rgvitm. 

"  There  is  no  question  that,  given  the  pbxpbct  gbounding  of  the  Student  in  his  Sciracsi, 
the  remainder  comes  afterwards  to  him  in  a  manner  much  more  simple  and  easily  acquired. 
Hie  work  is  an  bxamplb  op  thb  advantages  op  the  Systbmatic  Tkbatmbmt  of  a 
Sci—rs  over  the  fragmentarr  style  so  generally  followed.  Bt  a  u>ng  wat  thb  bbst  of  die 
small  Manuals  for  Students.*^— .^«a/jrr/. 


EWART    (J.    Cossar,    M.D,,    F.R.S.E.,   Regius 

Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Edinburgh). 

HINTS  ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FISH,  in  Reference  to 
Food  Supply.     In  Crown  8vo.     Wrapi>er,  6d. 
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Second  Edition,  Revistd,     Rpyal  fcw.     WUh  numirms  lUmiraiwm  amd 
13  Lithographic  PlaUi,     Handsonu  Cloth,     Price  yu. 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON) : 

Being  a  Text-Book  on  the  Gonstraction  of  Bridges  in 

Iron  and  SteeL 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  AND  ENGINEERS. 
By  T.   CLAXTON     FIDLER,    M.Inst.CE., 

Prod  of  Engiaecrinc,  UiiiTenity  College,  Dundee- 


"Mr.  Fidlbr'b  bvoosbs  ariBes  from  the  combination  of  KXPSRisirGS  and 
eiMPUOlTT  or  TREATMENT  displaced  on  every  page.  .  .  .  Theory  is  kept  in 
■ubordination  to  practice,  ana  hiB  book  is,  therefore,  as  uaefnl  to  gkxler-mucert 
as  to  students  of  Bridge  Construction."— (** TAe  ArchiUd^  on  the  Second 
edition,) 

**  Of  late  yean  the  American  treatises  on  Practical  and  Apjilied  Mechanics 
have  taken  the  lead  .  .  .  since  the  opening  up  of  a  vast  continent  has 
given  the  American  engineer  a  number  of  new  bridge -problems  to  solve 
.  .  .  but  we  look  to  the  prbbimt  Treatise  on  BBn>as-GoNSTBUonoN,  and 
the  Forth  Bridge,  to  bring  us  to  the  front  again."— .^n^iiMsr. 

"  One  of  the  vbat  bkt  recent  works  on  the  Strength  of  Materials  and  its 
application  to  Bridge-Construction.  .  .  Well  repays  a  careful  Stud} . "  — 
Mnffinoerinff. 

**  An  INDISPENSABLB  HANDBOOK  for  the  practical  Engineer.**— iToturf. 


HOW  PLANTS  LIVE  AND  WORK: 

A  Simple  Introduetion  to  Real  Life  in  the  Plant-world, 
Based  on  Lessons  originally  given  to  Country  Children. 

By    ELEANOR    HUGHES-GIBB. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     2s.  6d. 

*,*  The  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  Scientific  Training  of  the  Young 
is  requested  to  this  delightfully  frrsh  and  charming  liitlb  book. 
It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Mother  and  Teacher  throughout  the  land. 

"  The  child's  attention  is  first  secured,  and  then,  in  language  sihple,  tet 
8OIENTIFICALLT  AOCtTBATB,  the  first  lessous  in  plant-life  are  set  before  it." — 
Natwral  Science, 

"  In  every  way  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  Botany  attraotivb  to 
the  young." — Scotsman. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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OBARLWs  GRirmr  A  co:a  publications. 


Griffin's  Standard   Publications 


SM0INEEB8,  ELECTRICIANS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDEBS, 
MAYAL  COMSTBUGTOBS,  AND  SUBVETOBS. 


PAOI 


Applied  MechanieSy  .  Rakeihk,  Browne,  Jamieson,  35, 10, 26 

dvU  Engineering,    . 

Bridge-Constraetion,    . 

Design  of  Structures,  . 

Sewage  Disposal  Works, 

Traverse  Tables,    . 
Marine  Engineering, 

StabiUty  of  Ships, 
The  Steam-Engine, 


Pbof.  Rakkine, 
Prof.  Fidler, 
S.  Anolin,  . 
Sakto  Crimp, 
K  L.  GuRDEir, 
A.  R  Seaton, 
Sir   E.  J.  Eeed, 
Raneine,  Jamieson, 


Valves  and  Valve-Gearing,  Chas.  Hurst, 


Gas,  Oil,  and  Air-Engines, 
Boiler  Construction, 
„     Management, 
Chemistry  for  Engineers, 

Fuel  and  Water  (for 

Steam  Users), 
Machinery  and  Millwork, 

Hydraulic  Machinery,  . 

Metallurgical  Machinery, 
Nautical  Text-Books, 

Useflil  Rules  and  Tables 
for  Engiileers,  &c.,  . 
Electrical  Pocket-Book, 
Electrical  Price-Book, 


Bryan  Donkin, 
T.  W.  Traill,    . 
R,  D.  MuNRO,     . 
Blount  k  Bloxam, 

f  SCHWACEHOFER  AND 

)     Browne, 
Prof.  Raneinb, 
Prof.  Rorinson, 
H.  C.  Jeneins, 


35 

17 
4 
13 
19 
45 
38 
36,26 
23 
16 
49 
30 


} 


44 

35 

42 
41 


Captain  Blackmore  (Ed.),  21 


r  Profs.  Raneine  and  | 
(     Jamieson,  j 

MuNRO  AND  Jamieson, 
H.  J.  Dowsing,  . 
The  Calculus  for  Engrineers,  Prof.  Rort.  H.  Smith, 

Graphic  Tables  for  Con- 
version of  Measurements,  Pbof.  Robt.  H.  Smith, 

Marine  Engineers'  Pocket- 

Book,    ....     Seaton  and  Rounthwaite,   4o 
Nystrom'S  Pocket-Book,       Dennis  Marks,  .  31 


35 

31 
19 
48 

48 
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GRIFFIN'S    NAUTICAL    SERIES. 

Edited   bt   EDW.   BLACKMORE, 

Ifaater  Mariner,  Fint  Clau  Trinity  House  Certificate,  Awoc.  Init.  N.A. ; 

Anp  Wbittbn,  xainlt,  by  Sahoba  for  Bailobs. 

In  Crown  8vo,        With  lUxutratUma  and  PlcUea, 


"  A  VERT  USEFUL  Brkos,"— Nature,       "  This  ABiORABLE  HmXKB."—Fairplay, 
"  The  Tolmnes  of  MEssaa  Griffih'b  Nautioal  Ssrxbb  may  well  and  profitably  be 

read  byALL  interested  in  our  national  maritimb  proorxss."— ifarinc  Engineer. 
"  EVBRT  Ship  should  have  the  whole  Series  as  a  Revbrenob  Libbart.    Hand- 

BOMELT  bound,  OLEARLT  PRINTED  and  ILLUSTRATED."— I^oerpooj  Joum,  qf  Commeree, 


The  British  Mercantile  Marine :  An  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Rise 
and  DeTelopment.    By  the  Editor,  Capt.  Blackmore.    8s.  6d. 
"This  ADMIRABLE  book    .    .    .    TEEMS  With  useful  information.     Should  be  in 

the  hands  of  every  Sailor."— TTMtem  Naming  Newa. 


Elementary  Seamanship.    By  D.  Wilson-Barkbr,  Master  Mariner, 
F.B..S.E.,  f.B.G.S.    With  numerous  Plates,  two  in  Colours,  and  Frontispiece.    6s. 
"This  admirable  manual,  by  Capt.  Wilson  Barker,  of  the  'Worcester,'  seems 

to  us  PBRFEOILT  DESIGN  ED.  "—^ItA^IUSum. 


Know  Tour  Own  Ship :  a  Simple  Explanation  of  the  Stability,  Con- 
struction, Tonnage,  and  Freeboard  of  Ships.    By  Thos.  Walton,  Nayal  iurahitect, 
Late  Lecturer  to  Ships'  Officers,   Government  Navigation  School,  Leith.     With 
mmiierous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    6s. 
"Mr.  Walton's  book  will  be  found  yert  useful."- TAe  Engineer. 

Navigation :  Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  D.  Wilson-Baskkr, 

Master  Mariner,  dc,  and  William  Allinoham.    Ss.  6a. 

"Frsciselt  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Certificates  of  competency  in 
grades  from  Second  Mate  to  extra  Master.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  it  invalu- 
able."—Dundea  Advertiser, 

Latitude  and  Longitude :  How  to  find  them.    By  w.  J.  Millar, 

C.E.,  late  Sec.  to  the  Inst,  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland.    28. 

"  Cannot  but  prove  an  acquisition  to  those  studying  Navigation."— if arifM  Engineer. 


Practical    Mechanics :    Applied  to  the  requirements  of  the  Sailor. 
By  Taos.  Mackenzie,  Master  Mariner,  F.K.A.S.    as.  6d. 
-'  Wkll  worth  the  money  .    .    .  excbedinolt  hblpfui."— ^ijJiptn^  World, 

Ocean    Meteorology:    For    Officers    of    the    Merchant    Navy.       By 
William  Allinoham,  First  Class  Honours,  Navigation,  Science  and  Art  Dep. 


Trigonometry :  For  the  Young  Sailor,  &c.    By  R'CH.  C.  Buck,  of  the 
lliames  Nautical  Training  College,  H.M.S.  "  Worcester."    Price  3s.  6d. 

Practical  Algebra.    By  Rich.  0.  Buck.  [Shortly, 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Help  for  Shipmasters  and  Officers 

in  the  Mbrohant  Navy.    Including  Fint  Aid  at  Sea.    By  Wm.  Johnson  Smith, 
F.B.C.S..  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Seaman's  Hospital,  Oreenwich.    With  Illustra- 
tions and  Coloured  Plates.    Handsome  Cloth,  68. 
"SOUND,  judicious,  beallt  HELPFUL."— TAa  Laneet, 


The  Legal  Duties  of  Shipmasters  and  Officers.   By  Bbnbdict  Wm. 

OniSBUBa,  M.A.,  IiL.D.,  Barrister-at-lAW. 
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Drawing  lift,  44S 
Dredge*,  175 

frab,  176 
ancaid  It  H cQa<»eii'8,  175 
Priestman's  grab,  176 
suction,  177 
Dret-sing,  definition  of,  537 
amoer,  618 
artenic  ore,  619 
aabestoa,  619 
asphalt,  619 
barytas,  619 

Mtnminons  rock,  598,  619 
blende,  625,  630 
borax,  620 
boric  acid,  620 
carbonic  acid,  620 
chert,  622 
china  claj,  620 
clajs,  620 
copper  ore,  621 
diamond -bearing  rock,  621 
flint,  622,  629 
fallen's  earth,  620 
galena,  624,  625 
gold  ore,  622 
graphite,  623 

gypsum,  624 
fematiie,  624 

iron  ore,  624 

lead  ore,  624 

loss  in,  630 

magnetite  {$ee  magnetic  sepa- 
lators),  624 

manganese  ore,  625 

mica,  625 

mispickei,  611,  612,  613,  619 

ochre,  626 

ozokerite,  626 

phosphate  of  lime,  626,  627 

potassium  salts,  627 

quicksilver  ore,  627 

salt,  628 

silver  ore,  628 

slate,  628 

stone,  628 

sulphur  rock,  629 

Trinidad  pitch,  619 

tin  oro,  629 

umber,  626 

zinc  ore,  625,  630 
Drill,  ratchet,  155 
Drilling  rig,  138 

tools,  139 
Drills,  Adelaide,  195 

automatic  rotation  of,  194 

Barrow,  183 

Brandfs,  178 

classification  of,  183 


Drills — eomtiMued. 

Climax,  185 

Darlington,  195 

diamond,  179 

Eclipse,  187,  188 

electric  percussion,  198 

Elliott  154,  155 

for  boring  by  hand,  157 

Franker  189 

Himant,  192 

Ingerboll-Sergeant,  193 

Jarolimek,  179 

Marvin,  198 

Optimus,  189 

peroussive,  i8l 

rotary,  177 

Sergeant,  193 

sharpening,  158,  182 

Steavenson,  180 

steel  for,  182 
Drive-pipe,  140 
Dxiving  levels,  221 

tunnels  in  soft  ground,  263 
Drums  for  winding,  391 

wiih  reserve  of  rope^  392 
Dry  compressors,  166 

for  China  day,  592 

or  changing  house,  679 

rot,  prevention  of,  230 
Drying  of  minends,  592 
Dubois  and  Francois  air-compressor, 
166 

boring-ram,  186 
Duck  machine,  493 
Ducktown  mine^  Tennessee,  108 

blower  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 479 
Dudley,  workings  for  limestone,  311 

Dumb  fault,  87 

Dunbar  and  Ruston's  steam  nawj, 

173 
Dust  in  mines,  evU  effects  on  health, 

685 

in  air  of  mines,  482 

Duty  of  the  miner's  inch,  301 

of  pumping-enffines,  472 

Dykes,  definition  o^  14 

Dynamite,  213 

danger  from  exudation,  213 

pan  for  thawing  when  frozen, 

213 


E 


Eadis  k  Sons',  joint  for  lap-welded 

pipes,  171 
Eclipse  drill,  188 


INDEX. 
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Kdpe-ninnera,  556 
£ui80&*8  deflection  magnetic  sepa- 
rator, 606 

second  magoetic  separator,  602 
Education  AcU^  Elementary,  666 

general  and  technical,  682 
Efficiency  of  ventilating  appliances, 

509 
EiKleben,   barracks   for   workmen, 

674 
Electric  drill,  Marvin,  198 

Steaveoson,  180 

lamp,  Sossmann,  523 

light,  524 

percassion  drill,  198 

railways,  371 
Electricity,  firing  by,  220 

pomps  worked  by,  470 

transmission  of  power  by,  172 
Elementary  Edacation  Acts,  666 
Elephant  stamps,  551 
Elliot's  locked  coil  wire  rope,  400 
ElUott  driU,  155 

multiple  wedge,  208 
Elwen  on  the   resistance   to   air- 

cnrrents,  511 
Embrey  concentrator,  586 
Emmons,  S.  T.,  on  the  geology  of 
the  Leadville  district,  57 

on    the   veins   in   the   Kooky 
Mountain  region,  7 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  666 
Eius,  loss  in  dressing  at,  631 
End,  ventilation  of  an,  485,  487, 492, 

493 
going  into,  after  blasting,  686 

Endless  chain  system  of  lukulage, 

371 
rope  system  of  haulage,  367 
advantages  of,  369 
attachment  of  waggons  to 

368,  379 
De  Beers  mine,  378 
End-piece,  237 
Equilibrium  pipe,  274 
Erigonum  ovalifolium,  104 
Ernst  August  StoUn,  434 
Eucalyptus,  species  used  for  mining 

purposes,  229 
Eureka,  Nevada,  silver-lead  deposits 

of,  77 
square-set  timbering.  247 

Europe,  trees  used  for  mining  pur- 
poses, 227 

Eustice,  changing  house  at  Levant 
Mine,  Cornwall,  679 

Evans  and  Veitch,  pump  for  raL»ing 
water  by  compressed  air,  471 

Evaporation  of  brine,  609 


Excavating  by  water,  226 

machkiery,  173 
Excavation  of  minerals  underground, 
308 

under  water,  302 
Excavations,  supporting,  227 
Exploitation,  285 
Explosions  of  fire-damp,  476, 477 
Explosives,  accidents  fiom,  707 

stren^h  of,  216 

used  m  mining,  209 
Explosives  Act,  666 
Extraction  of  minerals  by  wells  and 
boreholes,  304 


Factobt  and  Workshop  Acts,  667 
Fahlbands  at  Kongsberg,  Norway, 

12 
Falls  of  ground,  accidents  from,  7C4 
Falun,  torches  Ubod  at,  515 
Fans,  Capell,  495 
efficiency  of,  509 
Guibal,  496 
Schiele,  497 
use  of,  in  dressing,  590 
Waddle,  497 
Faults,  87 

length  of,  90 

measurement  of  throw  of,  89 
recovery  of  lost  part  of  bed,  89 
recovery  of  lost  i>art  of  lode  or 

vein,  91 
reversed,  90 

variations  of  throw  along  the 
strike,  90 
Feeders  or  droppers,  definition  of, 

12 
Fencinsr  Act.  Qaarry,  667 
Fend-ofi'  bob,  446 

Femow  on  the   trees  available  for 
mining  purposes  in  the  United 
States,  228 
Festiniog,  boot  worn  by  rookman, 

673 
method  of  working  slate  at,  312 
preparation  of  slate  at,  628 
slate   mines,    charging    spoon 
used  at,  161 
drivages  at,  222 
jumper  used  at,  157 
tribute  system  at,  649.  651 
Field,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  Richmond 

f .  Eureka  case,  8 
Filling  up,  working  with  complete, 

322.  331.  335.  34i»  343»  346 
Fir,  ticotch,  228 
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Fire-claj,  26 

weatheriDg  of,  611 
Fire-damp  found  in  ore  mines,  476 

testiDg  for,  49^501 
Fireless  locomotives,  363 
Flies,  accidents  from  ondergronnd, 
708,709 

in  snlpbur  mines,  Sicil7,  321 
Fire-setting,  225 
Firing  by  Sectricity,  220 

explosives,  218 
Firth's  pick  machine,  199 
Flare  Ismp,  516 

Flat-rope,  winding  with  the,  393 
Flattened  strand  wire  rope,  400 
Flint,  dressing  of,  622 

mining  at  Brandon,  Suffolk,  41 
Flints,  shapinff  of,  629 
Floating   reef  in   Kimberley   dia- 
mond mines,  38 
Flooded  workiogs,  breaking  into,  707 
Flookan,  explanation  of  term,  14 
Floor  Of  a  bed,  definition  of,  5 

of  changing  honse,  681 
Florida^  pbosp^tes  of,  69 
Flame,  294 
Fluted  rolls,  556 
Foot- wall,  definition  of,  10 
Forest  of  Dean,  method  of  workiog 
h»matite  masses,  340 

Mining  Acts  relating  to,  655 
Form  for  pump  bucket,  448 
Form  of  the  ground  indicating  de- 
posits, 98 
Formation  of  mineral  veins,  14 
Formations  or  classes  of  lodes,  17 
Foxdale  lead  mine,  carbonic  acid 

at,  475 
mode  of  working  lode,  335 

strike  of  lode,  14 
Frames,  579 

for  levels,  steeL  260 

wood,  233 

for  shafts,  236 
France,  underground  workings  for 

slate,  314 
Franke  drill,  189 
Franke*s  mechanical  chisel,  199 
Free-falling  tools,  Arrault,  129 

Kind,  130 
Free-milling  ores,  loi 
Freestone,  41 

mode  of  working,  310 
Freezing  method  of  sinkiog  shafts, 

278 
Freiberg,  formations  of  lodes  at,  17 
French  miner's  hat,  671 
Friability,  use  of  in  dressing,  607 
Friction  due  to  sides  of  airway,  510 


Frongoch  jigger,  573 

self-dischar^ng  skip,  416 

separator,  576 
Frozen  dynamite,  213 
Frue  vanner,  585 

for  gold  oresi,  622 
Fnller^B  earth,  27 

dressing  of,  620 

kiln,  595 
Furnace,  Brunton's,  596,  613 

roasting,  611 

ventilation,  490 
Fumess    district,   temporary   dam 

used  in,  433 
Fuse,  electric,  220 

for  blasting  purposes,  217 

for  simnltaneouB  blastings  220 


G 

Gad,  154 

Galena,  dressing  of,  624,  625 
Galioia,  Canadian  system  of  boring 
in,  134 
OEokerite  mines  of,  63 
Galloway  on  the  fire-damp  cap,  499 
Galloway's  automatic  water  tanjc, 

438 
doable  walling  stage,  409 

method  of  guiding  kibble^  40S 

pneumatic  water-barrel,  438 

steel  tram,  359 

winding  drum,  392 

Garfield  Mine,  California,  79 

Garland,  267 

Gamier,  discovery  of  nickel  ore  in 
New  Caledonia,  99 

Gas  for  underground  lighting,  522 

Gases  produced  by  decomposition 
of  gun-cotton,  215 
of  nitro-compounds,  212 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  210 
blasting,  481 

Gates  crusher,  560 

Gatzschmann,  on  animals  as  indica- 
tors,  105 

Gearing  pump-buckets,  448 

Geikie,  Sir  A.,  definition  of  a  mineral 
vein,  6 

Gelatine  dynamite,  214 

Gelignite,  214 

Geology  as  a  guide  to  minerals,  97 

German  miner's  hat,  672 

Germany,  amber  dredging,  304 
carbonic  acid  gas  in,  25 
copper  deposits  of,  29 
death-rate  from  accidents,  699 
Law  of  Insurance,  694 
occurrence  of  zinc  ore  in,  S7 
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GcrolsteiD,  borings  for  carbonic  add 

^as  at,  25 
Giant  p^anite,  58 

mines,  290 

powder,  214 
GfUott  and  Copiey's  machine,  203 
Gill's  f  arnaoe  for  snlphor  extraction, 

600 
Gitbens  system  of  boring,  162 
Gobert*B  modification  of  Foetscb*s 

freezing  process,  283 
Gold,  amalgamation  of,  616 

associated  minerals,  97 

in  gozzan,  100 

mcKies  of  occarrence,  4 1 

ores,  treatment  of,  622 

Run  Ditch  and  Mining  Co.,  302 

worked  in  Alps  by  Romans,  618 
Gold-bearing    gravel,    method   of 
nunins  in  California,  318 

prospecting  for  in  Siberia,  278 

workinff,  293 

yield  of,  302 
Good  conduct,  premiums  for,  652 
Oooseneck,  402 
Grouge,  definition  of,  1 1 
Gozzan,  99 

at  the  Anaconda  mine,  37 

at  Rio  Tinto,  33 

influence  of,  on  value  of  ore,ioi 
Graphite,  50 

dressing  of,  623 
in  Bavaria,  607 
Gravitation  stamps,  548 
Great  Basin,  borax  deposits  of  the, 

Gieathead  shield,  263 

Great  Laxey  Mine,  locomotive,  363 

overshot  wheel,  442 
Great  Quartz  Vein   of   California, 
length  of,  II 
outcrop  of,  99 
Great   Western    quicksilver    mine, 
California,  74 
outcrop  of  lode,  98 
Greaves'     circular      slate-dressing 

machine,  565 
Grey  box,  229 
Griffith,  on  coffering,  268 
Grime's  graves  or  ancient  workings 

for  flint,  41 
Grimm,  definition  of  a  mineral  vein, 

6 
Grinders,  Grusonwerk  ball,  557 
ball,  557 
centrifugal,  561 
conical,  560 
Jordan's,  557 
iSce  alto  under  Cbushebs 


I 


Grizzly,  299 
Groove-cutters,  201 
Groove-cutting  machines,  199 
Grooves  cut  by  circular  saw,  202 

travelling  rock  drill  or  jumper, 
201 

made   by  endless   chain  with 
cutters,  204 

revolving  bar  with  cutters,  206 

wire  saw,  204 
Gmsonwerk  ball  grinder,  557 
Gudgeon,  457 
Goibal  fon,  496 
Guides  for  shafts,  408 
Guillotine  slate-dressing  machine, 

565 

Guinotte,  pumping-engines  with  fly- 
wheel, 444 

Gun  for  clearing  bore-holes,  160 

Gun-cotton,  215 

products  of  decomposition,  212, 

2K 

Gunpowder,  209 

charging  holes  with,  217 
products  of  explosion  of,  210 
Gunpowder  Act,  SLeite  MineM,  659 
Gutta-percha   packing   for    pump, 

448 
G^mpie  gold-field,  lodes  of,  13 
Gypsum,  50 

calcination  of,  611,  613 
discovery   of,   by  sub-wealdcn 

boring,  near  Battle,  96 
dressing  of,  624 
occurrence  of,  50 
quarries,  Paris,  309 


H 


Haasb  process  of  sinking  shafts,  283 
Uabets  on  annual  death-rate  from 

accidents,  699 
Hade,  definition  of,  9 
Hematite  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich- 
igan, 54 
deposits  of  the  Ulverston  dis- 
trict, 19 
dressing  of,  624 
method  of  worxing,  340,  343 
searching  for  by  piercing,  106 
veins   ot    the    Lake   District, 
Kendall  on,  7 
Haeuf^r    process   for  sinking     in 

quicksand,  284 
Huggie's  patent  Protector  rope,  400 
Hake's  mouth  valve,  453 
Hale  and   Norcross  Uiine,  heat  at, 
670 
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Half-moont,  448 

HalkTii  Drainage  Tnnnel,  223,  435 

iron  gappoit«,  25c 
Halkjn  Mine,  FiinUthire,  slickenside 
at,  10 

wooden  pulley-frame,  395 
Hallett,  Jadge,  on  the  Aspen  Case, 

9 

HmII's  stone-breaker,  547 

Hammer,  of  llam>feld,  on  lifMnflr 
beam  of  pumpibg  ei  giut* , 
461 

on  the  friction  of   friiid''S  for 
pamp  rods  in  shaft,  473 
Hummers  for  boring  by  hand,  159 
Hanarte's  air-corn presAor,  165 
Hand-barrows,  375 
Hsnd-drilling,  157,  160 
Hand-pickinff,  541 
Hand-power  diamond  drill,  123 

rotary  drills,  155 
Hand-sampling,  632 
Hand-sieves,  566 
Hand-tools,  151 
Hang-fire,  217 

Hanaing  wall,  definition  of.  10 
Hsniel  and  Laeg's  keps,  419 
Halting  and   Hesse,  on  c^mcer  of 

longs  caused  by  dost,  686 
Hartz  blower,  493 

Ernest  Aogustos  adir^  434 

foreman's  lamp,  516 

iron   rails   nscd    as   supports, 
258 

J^K.  570 

miner's  lamp,  515 

timbering  coamber  for  water- 
wheel,  241 

timbering  for  shaft,  240 

use  of  water  power,  442 
Harvey  on  the  occorrence  of   ni- 
trate of  soda  in  Chili,  62 
Hat,  Comi«h  miner's,  671 

French  miner's,  671 

German  miner's,  672 

ideal  miner's,  672 

iionstone  miner's,  671 

Mansfeld  miner's,  672 

Koomsnian  mincr'is  672 
Hatches,  3S9 
Haulage,  348 

ele^^trio  railways,  371 

endless  chain,  371,  379 

endless  rope,  367 

horses,  362 

locomotive,  363 

main  and  tau  rope,  366 

single-rope  system,  365 
Head  gear,  394 


Heat  at  mines,  670 

of  mines  on  Comstock  Lode,  76 

of     workings,     influence     on 
health,  6^ 
Heated  floors,  di5ring  on,  592 
Heave,  88 

of    vein   sideways   caused   by 
slip  along  line  of  dip,  91 
Heavy  spar,  bleaching  of,  609 

occurrence,  23 
Heights  (N.  Lancashire),  344 
Hepplewhite-Gray  lamp,  521 
Heroules  powder,  214 
Hesse's  method  of  testing  the  air, 

503.  505 
Himmelfahrt  works,  loss  at,  6jo 

Hiraant  drill,  192 

Uirt,  on  prevention  of  illness  from 
arsenic,  686 

Hitches,  154,  231 

Uockin  and  Oxland  calciner,  613, 
615 

Hoffman  magnetic  separator,  632 

Hofmann  kiln,  613 

Hoisting,  387 

Holes,  arraogement  of,  for  driving 
and  sinking,  222,  225 

Holway  Consolii  mine,  explosion  of 
fire-damp,  476 

Honigmann,  soda  looomotive,  364 

Hooniogen,  carbonic  acid  gas  at,  25 

Hopper  of  hydraulic  elevator,  300 

Hoppet,  408 

Horned  sets,  233 

Horse  in  lode,  definition  of,  11 
-whim,  389 

Ho^^ses,   nndergroimd   haulage  by, 
362 

Hospitals,  695 

Hot  springs,  476 

Hottinguer  shaft,  Blancbets  pneu- 
matic hoist  at,  418 

House,  changing,  679 

Housing  of  workmen,  673 

Howard's  steel  sleeper,  352 

Howell's  steel  tube  prop,  2O6 

H-piece,  451 

Huanchaca  silver  mines,  78 

Huelva,  port  of,  380 

Hund,  351 

Huntington  mill,  561 

Hurricane  lamp,  516 

Hurry,  344 

Husband's  stamps,  551 

Hushing,  106 

Hydraulic  cartridge,  2c8 
driU,  180 
elevator,  300 
lock  for  safety  lampH,  52J 
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Hydraulic — eoniinued. 
mining,  226, 292 
power,  171 

for  breaking  ground,  163 
transmission  of  power,  469 
Hydrogen  flame  used  in  testing  for 
fire-damp,  500 


ICB,Si 

Iceland,  mode  of  oooarrence  of  sol- 

pbnr  in,  82 
Idria,  occurrence  of  quioksUver  ore 
at,  72 
treatment  of  quicksilver  ores, 
627 
Illicit  Diamond  Act,  677 
Incandescent  lamps  in  bbaf  t  sinking, 

524 
portable,  523 

Inclination  of  a  level,  effect  of,  on 

ventilation,  485 

of  underground  road,  355 
Incline,  natural  ventilation  of,  486 
Inclined  planes,  accidents  on,  708 

underground.  362 

shafts  sunk  on  lode,  225 
Inclines,  308 

self-acting,  376 
Indications  of  tire-damp,  498 
Indicative  plants,  103 
Indicator  for  winding  engines,  421 
Indicators  at  Ballarat,  13, 16 
loflammable  gas,  59,  476 
Ingersoll  bar-channeUer,  201 

-Sergeant  air-oompressor,  167 
Injection  compressors,  166 

of  veins,  14 
Intersection  of  veins,  11 
Inversion  of  strata,  88 
Inverted  saddle-reefs  of  Victoria, 

Iron  and  steel  supports  for  levels, 

255      ^ 
shafts,  263 

working  places,  265 
Iron-bark,  229 
Iron  hat,  or  gOEzan,  100 
Iron  ladders,  529 

Iron  mines.  Forest  of  Dean,  method 
of  working,  340 
N.  Lancafihire,  method  of  work- 
ing, 343 
Iron  ores,  dressing  of,  624 

occurrence  of,  51 
Northamptonshire  open  work- 
ings, 286 


Iron  pump-rods,  Shakemantle  mine, 

461 
Iron  pyrites,  Carnarvonshire,  83 
Iron  rails  used  for  supporting  roof 

of  level,  256  259 
Iron   rings    for   supporting   shaft 

linings,  263 
Iron  rcMls  for  boring,  124 
Ironstone  blows  (Australia),  100 
Ironstone,  method  of  working  in 
Cleveland  district,  315 
miner's  cap,  671 
Irruptions  of  water  into  mines,  707 
Irving  on  the  copper  veins  of  Lkke 

Superior,  36 
Itabirite,  40 
Italy,  alabaster  in,  51 
a&bestos  mines  of,  21 
boric  acid  in,  25 
carbonic  acid  gas  in,  26 
marble  in,  58 
mining  law  in,  i,  2 
mode  of  occurrence  of  sulphur 
in,  82,  83 


Jack,  on  the  Mount  Morgan  gold 
deposits,  48 

on  the  outcrop  of  gold  veins  in 
Queensland,  98 
Jacobi's  stove,  597 
Jacom^ty  and    Lenicque's  separa- 
tors, 575 

table,  583 

tronmiel,  567 
Jacotinga,  44 
Jad,  310 

Jagersfontein  diamond  mines,  39 
Jan  Ham's  clack,  451 
Japan,  torches  used  in,  515 

working  by  reflected  daylight 
in,  515 
Jarolimek  8  drill,  179 
Jarrah,  228 
Jars,  140 

Jaw-breakers,  546 
Jigger,  570 

pneumatic,  589 
Jiggers,  dibChairge  of,  572 
Jog,  237 
Johannesburg,  deep  boring  at,  119 

gold-bearing  rocks  of,  42 

thickness  of  beds  of  auriferous 
conglomerate  5 
Joint  for  wooden  rode,  445 
Jordan's  grinder,  557 
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Jumper,  157 

JuDge  bohe  Birke  mine,  cage  at, 

533 


K 


Kainitk,  occurrence  of,  70 
Kaiser  Joeef   Brbittoiln,    Hongary, 

434 
Kaitfer  Josef  IL  adit,  Pribram,  434 

Kauri     gum,    searching     for     by 
piercing,  106 
pine,  229 
Keeve,  or  dolly-tab,  570 
Kendall  on  the  geology  of  the  Cleve- 
land district,  41 
on  the  haematite  yeins  of  the 
Lake  District,  7 
Kennedy  on  the  efficiency  of  com- 
pressed air,  164 
Kepe,  419 

Kessler,  magnetic  separator,  602 
Kibble,  404 
Kieselgahr,  213 
Kiln,  American  phosphate,  594 
fuller's  earth,  595 
Uofmann,  613 
Kilns  for  drying,  594 
Kimberley  diamond  district,  37 
mines,    compound    for  native 

workmen,  677 
method  of  working  at  De  Beers, 

Kincaia    and    McQueen's    backet 

dredger,  175 
Kind,  free-failing  tool  for  boring, 
130 
-Chaadron  process  of  sinking 
shafts,  271 
recent  modifications,  276 
King  and  Homble's  detaching  hook, 

422 
King,onthe  **indicator8*'atBallarat, 

on  the  Comstock  Lode,  76 
ffing.post,  457 
Kinfir's    magnetic    separator,    604, 

606 
Kitto,  Panl  and  Nancarrow,  self- 

dischaiging  skip,  416 
Knots   in    the  lead-bearing   sand- 
stone at  Mechemich,  55 
Knox  system  of  boring  holes  for 
rending  stone,  162 
of  charging  holes,  220 
Kongsberg  silver  mine,  firesettiDg, 
225 
silver  veins  of,  12 
Korea,  fire-sbtling  in,  225 


Kreischer  and  Winkler  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fire-damp  cap,  499 
Krom  rolls,  554 
Krom*s  stove,  595 


Laboub,  principles  of  employment 

of  mining,  637 
Ladder-climbing,  diseases  cansed  by 

excessive,  688 
Ladders,  527 
iron,  529 

Laffgiofir.  233 

Laidler  s  sector  wire  rope,  401 

Lake  Superior,  copper-bearing  dis- 
trict of,  34 
iron  ores  of,  54 

mines,  stamps  ased  at,  551,  553 
treatment  of  copper  ore  at,  621 
La  Louvi^re  mine,  Belgium,  467 
L«.mm  and  Franck*s  firdess  locomo- 
tive, 363 
Lamp,  electric,  523 
flare,  516 

Harts  foreman's,  516 
Harts  miner's,  515 
Hurricane,  516 
magnesium  ribbon,  517 
Mansfeld,  516 
safety,  518 
Bazon  miner's,  516 
Scotch,  516 
Sicilian.  515 
United  States,  516 
Lander,  410 
Lang's  wire  rope,  400 
Larch  for  timbering  excavations,  227 
Lashings,  237 
Latch    and    Batohelor's    flattened 

strand  wire  rope,  400 
Lateral  secretion  theory  of  fonna- 

tion  of  nodneral  v^Lns,  15 
Laths,  243 

Lawn,  on  searching  for  hssraatite 
in  the  Fumess  district,  106 
on  working  hematite  in  North 
Lancasldre,  343 
Laxey  mine,  locomotive  at,  363 
man-engine  at,  535 
strike  of  lode  at,  14 
Lead  lode  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  6 
ores,  dressing  of,  624 
modes  of  occurrenoe,  55 
state  of  in  gozzan,  loi 
plant,  104 
poisoning,  687 

pretention  of,  687 
rivet  for  safely  lamps,  522 
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Leid-bearing    sandstone,    Mecher- 

nich,  18 
Lead,  mode  of  working,  320 
Leadville,  Colorado,  mode  of  occnr- 

rence  of  lead  ores  at,  55,  57 
Leve  S7Stem  in  Colorado,  647 
Leather  packing  for  pamps,  448 
Leats,  293 
Leavitt  stamp,  553 
Legal  definition  of  the  term  lode,  8 
Legislation    affecting    mines   and 

quarries,  653 
Leg,  or  side-prop,  232 
Legrand*8  steel  sleeper,  352 
Lenneschiefer,  Lflderich  mine,  85 
Lesley  on  the  composition  of  natural 

gas,  59 
Lester's  stone-breaker,  547 

Levant  Mine,  changing  house  at,  679 

Level,  natoral  ventilation  of  end  of, 

485 

use  of  air-sollar  in  ventilating 
end,  487 
Levels,  driving,  222 

iron  and  steel  supports  for,  255- 
263 

lined  with  masonry,  250 

methods  of  timbering,  232 

ventilating  lower,  489 
Liability  Act,  Employers',  666 
Lid,  244 

Lievin  Company,  shaft  sunk  by,  277 
Lifts  (Cleveland),  316 
Lighting  workings,  513 
Lime  cartridge,  208 
Limestone,     bituminous,    Val     do 
Travers,  22 

burning  of,  611,  613 
Lime-water  test  for  the  air  of  mines, 

502,  503 
Lindemann's  apparatus,  506 
Lining  boards,  445 

bore-holes,  131 

tube,  boring  by  revolving  the, 

117 
tube  for  brine  well,  305 

Linkenbaoh,  stationary  table  of,  581 

Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid,  600 

use  of,  in  dressing,  597 
Listings,  237 
Lithomicteur,  214 
Liveing's  indicator  for    fire-damp, 

500 
Llanbradach    Colliery,     automatic 
water-tank  at,  437 

sinking  arrangements  at,  408 

steel  trams  at,  359 
Loading  kibble,  405 

skip  in  shaft,  410,  412 


Learning  (Australia),  106 
Lochs,  definition  of,  6 
Locked  coil  wire  rope,  382,  400 

socket  for,  403 
Lockhart'B  gem  separator,  577 
Locks  for  safety  lamps,  522 
Locomotives  for  underground  use, 

363 
for  use  at  the  surface,  378 

Lode  at  Wheal  Mary  Ann,  6 

definitions  of,  5,  6 

legal  definition  of,  9 

modes  of  working,  325,  340 

narrow,  mode  of  workiog,  330 

wide,  with  weak  sides,  mode  of 

working,  331 

worked  away  in  slices  parallel 

to  dip,  335 
Lode-lights,  107 

Lodes,  conditions  affecting  produc- 
tiveness of,  II 
length  of,  along  strike,  11 
formed  by  alteration  of  the  en- 
closing rock,  7 
wide,  worked  with  pillars  and 
chambers,  338 
Lnfting,  256 
Longwall  workings  for  copper-shale 

at  Mansfeld,  322 
Loose  ffronnd,  supporting  excava- 
tions in,  242 
timbering  levels  in,  236 
Lorraine,  iron  ores  of,  53 
Loss  in  dressing  at  Churprinz  works, 

631  ^ 

at  Ems,  631 

at  Himmelfahrt  works,  630 

at  Pestarena,  631 

cause  of,  630 

slate,  631 
Lovett-lfinney  magnetic  separator, 

603 
Lowmoor  jacket,  713 
Lubrication  of  mine  waggons,  358 
Ltlderich  zinc  mine,  85 
Lunge*s  apparatus  for  testing  the 
air  of  mines,  503,  505 


Macoeobob  on  deviation  of  bore- 
boles,  148 
Machine  drills,  181 

sieves,  566 
Machinery,  accidents  from,  711 

clothing  for  men  engaged  near, 

673 
Magnesium  ribbon  lamp,  517. 
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Magnetic  lock  for  vafety  lamps,  52a 
Beparation,  600 

bismuth  ore  with  magnet- 
ite, 606 
Kamaqua  Copper  Ck>.|  606 
objects  of,  600 
Queensland,  606 
sep atatom,  600 

Ball-Norton,  603,  606 
Buchanan,  604 
Chase,  601 
ConkUng,  601 
Bdison,  deflection,  606 

second,  603 
Hoffman,  602 
KeS6ler,  602 
King,  604,  606 
Loyett-Finney,  603 
Wenstrom,  605 
Magnetite,  dressing  of,  600 

jigging*  624 
M»in  and  tail  rope  system  of  haul- 

•geiS^^ 
MAjcnute,  Colonel,  on  the  effect  of 

oil  on  safety  fuse,  217 

Malay  Peninsula,  tin-bearing  alluvia 

of,  85 

Mallard  and  Le  Cbatelier  on  testing 

for  fire-damp,  500 

Mallet,  or  sUdge,  154,  159 

Man-en^ne,  534 

accidents  on,  705 

Manganese  ore,  diressing  of,  625 

occurrence  of,  57 

Man  >f eld  copper-mines,  29 

adit  at,  434 

barracks  for  workmen,  674 

compound     pumping    engine, 

Ernst  IV.  shaft,  443 

conapound     pumping     engine, 

Otto  IV.  shaft,  444 

cross-cut  lined  with  concrete, 

251 

descent  and  ascent  of  men,  532 

employ^  living  in  own  houses, 

679 
hydraulic  counterpoise  to  pump 

rods,  458 

lamp  used  at,  516 

man-engine  at,  536 

method    of    working    copper- 
shale,  322,  325 

miner's  hat-,  672 

Sick  used  at,  153 
littinger  pump  at,  456 
thickness   of  bed   of   copper- 
shale,  5 
treatment   of    copper   ore  at, 
621 


Mansfeld  copper-mines— «(mllmieii. 
underground  air  reservoirs  at, 

169 

underground  pumping  engines 
at,  467 
Marble.  58 

Maros-Ujvar,  arc-lamp  at,  524 
Marsaut  lamp,  521 
Marsden's  pulveriser,  547 

stone-breaker.  547 
Marshall,    discovery    of    gold     in 

California  by,  94 
Marsh  gas,  found  in  mines,  476 
Marston  Hall  mine,  311 
Marvin  drill,  198 
Masonry,  for  lining  levels,  249 

shafts,  252 

dam  in  shafts,  433 
Masses,  or  non-tabolur  deposits  of 
mineral^  18 

methods  of  working,  340 
Matai  wood,  229 
Mather  and  Piatt's  system  of  boring, 

142 
Mathet,  joint  for  air-mains,  170 
Matrix,  definition  of,  1 1 
Maul,  141 
Measure,  payment  by,  638,  639,  640 

and  time,  payment  by,  641 
Measuring  the  quantity  and  pre«s> 
ure  of  air  in  mines,  506^  512 

staff,  231 
Meat  earth,  286 
Mechanical  picks,  199 

processes  of  dressing,  538 

ventilation,  491 
Mechemicb,  arc-lamp  at,  524 

barracks  for  miners,  674 

dressirg  lead  ore  at,  625 

friability  of  ore,  607 

jumper  used  at,  157 

lead- bearing   sandstone   of,  5, 

55 

method  of  working  lead-beaiii  g 

sandbtone,  320 
opencast,  289 
pumping  engines  at,  467 
siphon  separator  used  ar,  579 
Medical  atttndanoe,  deduction  fur, 

639 
Medium  fan,  498 

Mercurial  poiooaing,  symptoms  o2^ 
688 
vapour   in   quicksilver   mineS| 
480 
M^tales  fries,  or   unchanged   sul- 
phides, lOI 
Metallio  supports  for  ezcavationsy 

255 
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Hetalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts* 
656 

accident  statistics,  700,  701 
Mica,  dressing  of,  625 

mode  of  occurrence  of,  58 
Middlesbrough,  extraction  of  salt 
by  bore-holes,  305 

msrsh-gas  with  brine,  476 
Mill,  Chilian.  557 

Huntington,  561 

Starteyant,  563 

Close  lead   mine,    Derbyshire, 
explosion  of  fire-damp,  476 
Mills  for  grinding,  556 

or  passes,  330 
Mine,  atmosphere  of,  475 

definition  of,  i 

derivation  of  word,  i 
Miner,  clothing  of,  669 

condition  of,  669 

regulations  for  benefit  of,  655 
Bfinera  zinc  mine,  Wrexham,  86 
Mineral  deposits,  classification  of,  3 

repositories,  anomalies  in,  17 

Teins,  connection  of,  with  faults, 

89 
formation  of,  14 

Minerals,  ownership  of,  653 
Minero  bird  at  Caratal,  105 
Miners'  cottages,  677 
housinfT,  673 
inch,  definition  of,  301 
Minette,  53 

Mini^res,  definition  of,  i 
Mining,  comparative  h«Edthiness  of, 
683 
definition  of,  i 

labour,  principles  of   employ- 
ment of,  637 
law,  in  Fiance,  i 
in  Italy,  1,2 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  i 
in  the  United  States,  8,  9 
statutes,  656 

relatingto  Derbyshire,  655 
to  Fore^^t  of  Dean,  655 
subdivision  of  the  subject,  2 
Miscellaneous  pulverisern,  563 
Mispickel,  treatment  of,  611,  6(2, 

613,  619 
Miss-fire,  217 

danger  from,  213 
Moil,  231 
MolineUo,  618 
Mona  and  Parys  mines,  cobbing  at, 

545 
Monier  system  of  using  concrete, 

254 
Monitor,  296 


Montana,  copper  deposits  of,  37 
Monte  Catini,  fio»  of,  104 
Monteponi,  Sardinia,  adit  at,  435 

roasting  calamine  at,  615 
Moore,  pumps  worked  underground 

by  hydraulic  power,  469 
Moravia,  dressing  of  graphite  in, 

623 
Mortality,  comparative  figures,  683, 

684 
Moss-box,  273 
Mother   Lode    or   "Great    Quartz 

Vein,**  California,  45 
Motion  of  particles  in  water,  568 
Mount  Bischoff,  dressing  tin  ore  at, 
630 
Morsan  gold  mine,  48,  97 
Mountfldd  gypsum  mine,   Sussex, 

437 
Mueseler's  lamp,  520 

Mulbeny  mine,  near  Bodmin,  19 
mode  of  working,  290 

Murgue,  on  the  re^istanc•  to  air- 
current  due  to  sides  of  airway, 
5" 


N 


Namaqita  Coppbb  Co.,  magnetic 

separator  used  by,  606 
Names     of     places,     information 

afforded  by,  no 
Natural  gas,  conveyance  by  pipes, 

373 
occurrence  of,  59 

Natuial  ventilation,  482 
Needle,  161 

Neu-Stassfnrt   mine,   electric  rail- 
way, 371 
Nevada,  Comstock  lode,  76 

mineral  deposits  at  Steamboat 
Springs,  75 
New  Almaden,  California,  73 

Brunswick,  antimony  ore  in,  21 
Caledonia,  cobalt  ore  in,  28 

nickel  ore  in,  60 
Idria.  working  by  reflected  day- 

Ightat,  513 
South  Wales,  alunite  in,  20 

tin-bearing  alluvia  of,  85 
Zesland,  trees  used  for  mining 
purposes,  229 
Nickel  ore,   discovery  of,  in  New 
Caledonia,  99 
ores,  mode  of  occurrence  of,  60 
Nitrate  of  »oda,  mode  of  occurrnce 
of,  62 
mode  of  working,  286 
preparation  of,  608 
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Nitrate  mixtures  (explosives),  210 
Nitro-cellalose,  215 
Nitiogen  in  mines,  479 
Nitro-gljcerine,  211 

prodncts  of  explosion  of,  212 
Noble  and  Abel,  on  fired  gunpowder. 

209 
Noetling,  on  the  oil-fields  of  Bor- 

mah,  66 
Nog,  232 

Nolten,  on  finding  deviation  of  bore- 
holes, 148 
Northampton,  deep  boring  at,  118 
Northamptonshire,  mode  of  working 

iron  ore,  286 
North  Lancashire,  dressing  hema- 
tite in,  624 
working  haematite  deposits,  343 
royalties  in,  654 
North  Wales,  iron  pyrites,  83 
slate  mines,  312 
washing  pit  used  in,  539 
Northwich,  salt  beds  of,  75 
Nunnery  Colliery,  Fteel  beams,  256 
Nystagmus,  688,  689 


O 


Oak  for  timbering  excavations,  227 
Ochre  at  Parys  mine,  616 

dressing  of,  626 
Ochsenins,  on    the   origin  of  the 
nitrate  deposits  of  South  America, 

63 
Oeynhausen's  slidine  joint,  128 

Ogle,  Dr.,  on  annual  death-rates  in 

various  trades,  683,  684 

Ohio,  mode  of  occurrence  of  natural 

gas  in,  59 

Oil,  effect  of  on  safety  fuse,  217 

fields  of  Baku,  65 

of  Bnrmah,  65 

of  the  United  States,  67 

Oil-wells,  gases  met  with  in  sinking, 

Oils  used  in  lamps,  515,  516,  519 
Olaf  Terp,  use  of  emery  for  boring, 

124 
Open-fire  drying,  592 
Open  works,  285 
Optimus  drill,  189 
Ormerod's  detaching  link,  416 
Osceola  Co.*s  mine,  arc-lsmp  at,  525 
Otago,  New  Zealand,  lodes  of,  8 
Otto's   system    of   atrial  ropeway, 

382 
Outcrop  of  lodes,  98 
Overburden,  286 


Overhand  stoping,  329 

advantages  of,  331 
Overlap  fault,  90 
Overwinding,  422 
Ovuli,  51 

Ownership  of  minerals,  653 
Oxygen,  absorption  of,  400 

determination  of,  in  the   air, 

S06 

necessity  for  a  large  proportion 

of,  505 
Ozokerite,  dressing  of,  626 

extraction  of,  by  benzine,  609 
mines,   Boryslaw,   inflammable 

gases  at,  477 
mode  of  occurrence  o^  63 
purification  of,  598 


PAOKiKa  plunger  pump,  452 

pump  bucket,  448 
Pacos  (S.  America),  100 
Pani  for  amalgamating  gold  ores, 
622 

for  grinding  and  «""*igBmating. 

.  556 

for  prospecting,  538 
Fsragenesis  of  minerals,  97 
Parian  cement,  613 

preparation  of,  624 
Parodi  on  the  Sicilian  sulphur  beds, 

83 
Paiys  mine,  extraction  of  copper  by 
solution,  307 
precipitation  at,  616 
Pass,  332 

best  form  of,  348,  349 
Patterson's  stamps,  551 
Paxman's     roller    for   Hontington 

mill,  561 
P^y-bill  for  payment  by  measure. 
638 
value  of  product,  642 
weight,  640 
Pay-lead,  318 

Payment  by  measure,  638,  639, 640 
time,  637 

time  and  measure^  641 
value  of  product,  641 
weight,  639 
Pearce,  on  the  tin-lodes  of  Corn* 

wall,  7 
Peeker,  222 . 
Penhall's  mine,    Cornwall,  snoocs- 

sion  of  faults  at,  92 
Penrhyn  slate  quarry,  288 
Pensions,  693 
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Percolation  of  surface  water  into 

working^s,  429 
Percnssioo  tables,  5S4,  589 
Perpendicalar    sluiitD,   advantages 

of,  325 
Pestarena,  loss  of  gold  at,  631 
Petroleum,  65,  66 

convejance  by  pipes,  374 
extraction  by  wells,  304 
Petrolenm  engine,  163 
for  pumping,  445 
for  working  drill,  180 
Pettenkofer,  on  the  limit  of  carbonic 

acid  in  air,  502 
PhenolphtbideiD,  use   of,  in   lime- 
water  test,  502 
Phillips,    on    the    mica    of  North 

Carolina,  58 
Phosphate  Idln,  American,  594 
Phosphate  of  lime,  67,  69 

discoyery  of,  at  Beaaval,  France, 

94 
in  Soath  Carolina  and  Florida, 

68,69 

search  for,  by  piercing,  107 

treatment  of,  626 

weathering  of,  611 
Photometric  tests  of  light  given  by 

safety  lamps,  519,  520 
Physical  properties,  dressing  pro- 

cesses  depending  on,  568 
Pick  and  gad  work,  154 

handles,  153 
Picking  by  hand,  541 
Picks,  152 

mechanical,  199 

sharpening,  153 

with  separate  blades,  153 
Picric  acid,  explosives  containing, 

215 
Pieler  lamp,  499 

testing   for    fire-damp    with 
hydrogen  flame,  500 
Piercing,  106 
Pigsty  timbering,  245 

for  levels,  234 

for  shafts,  239 
Pilar,  on  Franke's  mechanical  chisel, 

Pillaring  of  slate,  81 

plane,  314 
Pillars  and  chambers,  working  wide 
lodes  with,  338 

left  as  permanent  supports,  309 

worked  away,  315 
Pine,    varieties    used    for   mining 

parpoFos,  227,  228 
Pipe- lines,  374 
Pipes,  conveyance  of  minerals  by,  349 


Pipes — eontiniud. 

for  compressed  air,  170 

for  conveying  water,  295 

for  pump  column,  450 

wooden,  450 
Pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  22 

of  a  shoot  of  ore,  definition  of, 
II 

purification  of,  59S 

pine,  227 
Pit-head  frame,  394 
Plane  tables,  579 
Planing  machines,  565 
Plank  tubbing  for  shafts,  266 
Plants,    indications    of    minerals 

afforded  by,  103 
Plaster  of  Paris,  613 

preparation  of,  624 
Flat,  405 

Plug  and  feathers,  2o3 
Plnmbism,  687 
Plunger  pump,  451 
Plutonic  rocks,  3 
Pneumatic  hoisting,  427 

m  589 

Poetsch*s  freezing  process,  281 

PohlS  pump,  470 

Points  and  crossings,  underground, 

354 
Poling,  236 

Pollution   Prevention  Act,  Rivers, 

667 
Pontgibaud   lead   mines,  carbonic 

acid  at,  475 
Poppet  heads,  394 
Post,  237 

Potassium  salts,  deposits  at  Stass- 
furt,7o 
discovery     of,    at     Stassfurt, 

96 

method  of  mining,  315 

treatment  of,  627 
Potosi,  78 
Precipitation,  616 
Premiums  for  good  conduct,  652 
Preparation  of  ores. — See  Dbessing, 

537 
Preservation  of  timber,  229 

Pressure  of  air,  influence  on  health, 

689 

box,  295 
Pricker,  161 
Pxibram,  deep  shafts  at,  404 

underground  fire  at,  708 
Priestman's  grab  dredger,  176 
Principles  of  employment  of  mining 

labour,  637 
Prop,  244 
Props,  iron  and  steel,  265 
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Prospecting,  or  search  for  minenls, 

93 
by  the  diamond  drill,  119,  123 

by  the  diamond  drill,  cost  of, 

122 

Prospector,  qualifications  of,  112 

Provident  societies,  690 

Prussia,  accidents  from  man-engines, 

Paddling  machine,  Australia,  539 

Palley-frame,  394 

Polleys,  397 

Palsator,  622 

Fulsometer,  468 

Pulveriser,  Cvclone,  563 

MarsdenV  547 
Falveriseni,  misoellaneons,  563 

pneamatic,  563 
Pump  colamn,  450 

for  extracting  brine  from  bore- 
h^e,  306 

lifting,  448 

plonger,  451 

plunger,  advantages  of,  452 

rohll,  470 

pulsometer,  468 

Riedler,  467 

Rittinger,  454 

rods,  445 

counterbalancing,  457 
iron,  461 

valves,  453 
Pumping  engines,  compound,  443- 

445 
duty  of,  472 

placed  underground,  466 

single  acting,  443 

machinery,  moving  heavy  parts 
of,  461 

plant,  Shakemantle  mine,  461 
Pumps,  drainage  by,  441 

driven  compressed  air  or  elec- 
tricity, 470 

drowning  of,  450,  446,  467 

wooden,  450 

worked   by   hydraulic    power, 

469 
Purifying    water    from     dressing 

works,  667 

Pyrites,  Carnarvonshire,  83 

mode    of   working    in    North 

Wales,  309 

worked    opencast,    Rio   Tinto, 

289 


Q 


QUABBIBS,  definition  of,  i 

raising  stone  from  open,  406 


Quarries — conitjnud. 

slate.  North  WalM,  312 
underground   state,    Ardenne^ 

3 '4 
stone,  Bath,  310 

Quarry  Fencing  Act^  667 
Quartering,  sampling  by,  633 
Quenast  quarries,  premiums  for  good 

conduct,  652 
Quicksand.  Uaase  process  of  sinking 
in,  283 
Poetech  process  of  giwying  in, 

2«3 
Txiger's  process  of  sinking  in, 

277 
Quicksilver,  chance  discoveiy  of,  in 

California,  94 
mines  of  California  and  Nevada, 

Becker  on,  16 
mines,  unhealchiness  of,  687 
ore,  occurrence  of,  71 
ore,  treatment  of,  627 
rock,  74,  103 

R 

RACK-A-BOCK,  211 

Raging,  544 
Rails,  351 

Railways,  electric,  371 
surface,  376 
underground,  351 
Rammelsbeig  Mine,  Harts,  pyrites 

deposit,  32 
Rand,  gold  output,  43 
Ratchet  drill,  155 
Rating  Act,  655 

Raymond,  on  indicative  plants,  104 
Recreation,  696 

Red  clay  of  New  Caledonia,  28,  60 
Red  bar  (Johannesburg),  103 
Rtfdonda,  phosphate  of  alununa  at, 

69 
Red  River,  tin  ore  got  ftx>m,  630 

Reflected    daylight,    working    by, 

5'3 
Regulations  for  mines,  working,  655 

Regulations. — See  Acts,  656 

Reasrvoirs  for  compressed  air,  168 

for  hydraulic  mining  purposei, 

293 
Resistance  to  air-current,  51&-512 

Restronguet  creek,  dr^ising  of  tin 

ore  at,  629 
method  of  working  tin-beariog 

gravel,  316 
occurrence  of  tin-ore  in  allnriom 

of,  85 
shaft  sinking  at,  268 
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Reticulated  masses,  19 
BetortiDg  amalgam,  600 

sulphur  ores,  6cx> 
Betumiug  chaises,  642 
Beumauz's  automatic  speed  checker, 

425 
Revolviog  round  table*  583 

Reversed  fault,  90 
Rewarewa,  229 

Rhosesraor  mine,  Flintshire,  435 
Rice's  clutch,  369 

Richness  of  lodes«  conditions  affect- 
ing, II 
Richmond  v.  Eureka  case,  8 
Rickard,  on  Mount  Morgan  mine, 
Queensland,  49 

on  the  saddle-reefs  of  the  Een- 
digo  gold-field,  47 
Riebeck's  stove,  595 
Riedler  pumps,  467 
Riifies,  299 
Bigg   and   Meiklejohn's    machine, 

203 
Rinchiusu,  475 
Rio  Tinto,  arc-lamp  at,  525 

character  of  ore  at,  33 

geology  of  the  district,  31 

gozzan,  33 

lodes  at,  32 

mines*  shipping  arrangements 
at  Huelva,  380 

opencast,  289 

pillar  and  chamber  workings. 

338 
precipitation  at,  616 

timbering  for  levels,  233 

treatment   of   copper   ore  at, 
621 
Rise,  difficulty  of  ventilating,  486 

mode  of  ventilating,  488 
Rises,  method  of  timbering,  344 
Rittinger,  fall  of  spheres  in  water, 

568 
Rittinger  pump,  445,  454 
Rittinger's  percussion  table,  584 
Rivers   Pollution    Prevention    Act, 

667 
Rivers,  sinking  shafts  in,  by  freezing, 

280 
Roasting,  611,  613 
Roberts,  C.  Warren,  sleeper,  353 
Roburite,  215 

fumes  from  explosion  of,  481 
Rock-boring  competition,  159 
Rock-drills,  177 
Rook-salt  at  Stassfurt,  70 
Rods  for  man-engines,  535 

for  pumps,  445 
RoUand's  fireless  locomotive,  363 


Rolls,  Cornish,  553.  554 

Krom,  5J4 
Roof  of  a  bed,  definition  of,  5 

slate  mining,  312,  313 
Root's  blower,  494 
Rope  haulage,  365 

preventing  bhock  to,  in  winding, 
427 

socket,  139,  140 
Ropes  for  winding,  steel,  399 

modes  of  capping,  402 

testing,  427 
Rossigneuz  system  of  coimterbalanc- 

ing,  459 
Rotary  mactune  drills,  178 

washing  machine  for  diamonds, 

540 
Rothliegendes  in  Mansfeld  district, 

29 
Rothsohonberger  Stalin,  434 
Roumania,  salt  mines,  312 
Roumanian  miner's  hat,  672 
Round  tables  for  picking,  542 

for  sluices,  58! 
Rowoldt's  stove,  597 
Royalties,  654 

sliding  scale  for,  654 
Ruelle's  stove,  596 
Ruins,  indications  afforded  by,  109 
Running  loop,  447, 
Russia,  manganese  ores  of,  57 

occurrence  of   quicksilver  in, 

73 
Ry land's  glass-lined  pipe,  171 


S 

Sabot,  673 

Saddle  reefs,  Yictoria,  47 
Safety  catches,  426 
on  cage,  418 
fuse,  217 
gear  for  hauling  men  at  Bory- 

slaw,  531 
lamp,  used  for  testing  for  fire- 
damp, 499 
lamps,  518 
St.  Agnes,  Cornwall,  tin  lodes  of,  84 
St.  Day  mines,  heat  at,  670 
Saint-Etienne,    mine-waggon    used 

at,  358 
St.  Just,  strike  of  lodes  at,  14 
Salisbury  Mine,  Jobannohburg,  42 
Salt,   discovery   of    in    Cleveland 
district,  96 
excavating  by  water,  226 
extraction  by  wells  and  bore* 
holes,  304 
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Salt    continued. 

minerals  associated  with,  97 
mines,  Cheshire,  311 
Boamaaia,  312 
occurence  of,  75 
preparation  of,  628 
workings  for  at  Bex,  307 
works  affected  bj  Alkali  Acts, 
665 
Salskammergnt)  mode  of  working 

salt-marl,  307 
Sampling  by  hand,  632 
quartering,  633 
taking  oat  hmall  lots,  632 
trenching,  632 
object  o^  632 
machine,  Bridgman*s,  635 
Branton's,  635 
Clarkson's,  634 
Colorado,  used  in.  634 
shovel,  633 
Sandals,  673 
San  Domingos,  34 
Sand-pamp,  140 
Sand-reel,  139 

Sandstone,   bitominoos,  California, 
22 
interstitial  spsce  in,  18 
lead- bearing,  Mechemich,  5, 18 
silver-bearing  of  Utah,  18 
Sarraa  and  Yiellle,  on  the  decompo- 
sition of  certain  explosives,  212 
Savsg^  mine,  heat  at,  670 
Sawing  machines  for  stone,  564 
Saws,  drcalar,  ose  for  anderoutting, 
202 
for  catting  stone,  154 
timbermen's,  231 
naed  in  getting  freestone,  310 
wire,  204 
Sawyer  on  underset  of  props  in  in- 
clined beds,  244 
Saxon  gad,  154 

miner's  lamp,  516 
Schaffer   and    Budenberg's    speed 

indicator,  533 
Scbiele  fan,  497    . 
Schools,  682 
Schrader  on  Franke's  mechanical 

chisel,  199 
Schulz's  stove,  597 
Scotch  fir,  228 
lamp,  516 
Scotchman's    United    mine,   oore- 

hole  at,  148 
Scraper,  160 
Screening,  566 
Screw-conveyors,  375 
Seams,  18 
Seasoning  of  timber,  230 


Sector  wire  rope,  401 

Secorite,  215 

Sediment-tabe   for  diamond  drill. 

Self -discharging  skips,  412 

advantages  of,  417 
Self-oiling  pedestals,  361 
Selvage,  definition  of^  1 1 
Separator,  Frongoch,  576 

Jacom6ty  and  Lenicque's,  575 

Lockhart's  gem,  577 

siphon,  577,  579 
Separators,  upvnurd  corrent,  574 
Sergeant  drill,  193 

groove-catter,  199 
Serpentine,  ooonrrence  of  asbestos 
in,  21 

occurrence  of  nickel  in,  61 
Sets  or  frames,  234,  236 
Seyssel,  France,   bitaminoos  lime- 
stone of,  22 

treatment  of  asphalt  rock  of, 

598 
Shaft  accidents,  705 

arrangement  of  pamps  in,  451, 

461,  464,  465 
linings  of  iron,  263 
natural  ventilation  of,  486 
roUs,  446 
Dse  of  air-pipe  for  ventilating, 

488 
Shafts,  cost  of  sinking  in  watery 

strata,  271 
crooked,  arrangement  of  pump 

rods  in,  446 
deep,  at  Pribram,  404 
freesing    process    of    sinking; 

278 
for  working  mineral  depodt8,3o8 
for  workii^  veins,  325 
Kind-Chaudron      process     of 

sinking,  271 
lined  wiux  concrete^  253 
lined  with  masonry,  252 
natural    ventilation    by    two, 

483 
Poetsch's  freezing  process  for 

sinking,  281 
sunk  by  boring  process,  time 

required,  277 
timbering  of,  236 
Shaft-sinking,  225 

by  incandescent  lamps,  524 
through  bed  of  river,  268 
Shakemantle  Mine,  pamping  plant 

at,  461 
SbankiB*  system  of  treating  caliche^ 

608 
Shaw*8   apparatus   for  testing  for 
fire-damp,  501 
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8hcba  Mine,  Barberton,  44 

Gold  Mine,  aerial  ropeway  at, 

384 
Shell  pamp,  128 

Shipping   ores,  arrangements    for, 

380 
Sboadinfr,  105 
Shoad-stones,  106 
Shoe  of  stamps,  549 

wooden,  673 
Shoot  of  ore,  definition  of,  il 
bhoots,  348,  373 

month     for     regelating     dis- 
charge of,  413 
Shovel,  151 
Shower-bath    for    miners,    Anzin, 

681 
Siberia,  freezing  method  of  sinking 

pits,  278 
Sicilian  miner's  lamp,  515 
Sicilian  mines,  steps  for  descent  or 

ascent,  527 
Sicily,  modes  of  working  sulphur- 
bearing  limestone,  321 

occorrence  of  solphur  in,  82 
Sickness,  683 
Side  holes,  310 

Sidings,  endless  rope  system,  370 
Sieves,  566 
Signalling,  420 

from  cage,  533 
Sill,  233 

Silver,  chance  discoveries  of,  95 
Silver  ores,  occurrence  of,  76 

Broken  Hill,  N.S.W.,  78 

Calico,  California,  79 

Comstock  Lode,  Nevada,  76 

Soreka  Richmond,  Nevada,  76 

Hnanohaca,  Bolivia,  78 

Kongsberg,  Norway,  12 

Stormont,  Utah,  79 

treatment  of,  62S 
Silver-bearing  sandstone,  Utah,  18 
Simultaneons  fuse,  220 
Single-rope  haulage,  365 
Sink,  222 
Sinker-bar,  139 

Sinking  by  compressed  air  method, 
influence  on  health,  689 

Kind-Chaudron  method,  271 

Poetsch,  or  freezing   method, 
281 

shafts,  225 

through  watery  strata,  cost  of, 
271 

Triger's  method,  277 
Siphon,  draining  mines  by,  437 
Siphon  separator,  577 
Skertrhly  on  the  mining  and  knap- 
ping of  flint,  41 


Skip,  404,  410 

loading  in  shaft,  410,  4T2 

self-discharging,  De  Beers  in- 
clined shidft,  412 

for  perpendioalar  shaft,  415 
Skntterud,  cobalt  ore,  27 
Slag-heaps,  indications  afforded  by, 

108 
Slate,  charging  holes  for  rending,  219. 

circular  saws  used  for,  564 

dressing  machines,  565 

loss  in  dressing,  631 

lo:»s  in  milling,  314 

methods  of  working,  312-315 

Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act,  659 

occurrence  of,  79 

pUning  machines  for,  565 

preparation  of,  628 

splitting  of,  545 
Sledges,  3  ;o,  375 
Sleepers,  steel,  352 
Slickensides,  10,  89 
Slide,  88 

Slides  for  descent,  527 
Sliding  joint,  Oeynhausen's,  128 
Sliding  scale  for  royalties  654 

Slip,  473 
fcjlupes,  308 
Sludger,  128 
S.uices,  297 

Smith,  Dr.  Augns,  on  the  candle- 
test,  501 
on  the  pollution  of  the  air  in 

mines,  480 
on  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in 

respirable  air,  506 
process  of  testing  air,  502 
Lichard,  on  the    gold-bearing 
conglomerate  of  the  Trans- 
vaai,  42 
Snell,  on  miners*  nystagmus,  689 
Snore-piece.  448 

iSnow,  disappearance  of,  from  out- 
crop of  lode,  108 
Societies,  provident,  690 
SoclDBts,  joining  two  ropes  by,  494 
Solepiece,  233 
Solfatara  of  Pozzaoli,  sulphur  from, 

82 
Solution,  extraction  of  minerals  by, 
305 
preparation  of  borax  by,  608 
nitrate  of  soda  by,  608 
potassium  chloride  by,  608 
Somme  department,  occurrence  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in,  6S 
treatment  in,  627 
Somorrostro,  endless  chain  hiulage, 

379 

tell' -acting  incline,  376 
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Sorbj,  on  the  origin  of  the  Cleve* 

land  ironstone,  i8,  ^3 
Sores  prodnced  by  arsenious  acid, 

686 
Sough,  433 

Soanding,  testing  gronnd  by,  705 
Sources  of  mineral  supply  in  British 

Isles,  65s 
South  Africa,  discovery  of  diamonds 

in,  93 
dresaiug  of  diamonds,  621 

gold  ore  deposits,  41 

South  Carolina,  phosphate  beds,  68 

treatment  of  phosphate  of  lime 

in,  627 

South  Staffordshire  Mines  Drainage 

Commission,  474 

Space  required  per  head,  in  rooms, 

676 

Spain,  cupreous  pyrites  deposits  of, 

31-34 

occurrence  of  quicksilver  in,  72 

Spalling,  544 

Spathose  ore,  calcination  of,  612 

Spear-rod,  445 

Speed  indicator  for  winding  engine, 

533 
Spiuer  (candle-holder),  515 

Spiles,  345 

Spilling,  or  ppiling,  236,  242 

Spiral  drum,  393 

Splitting  air-current,  510 

slate,  545 
Sprague  electric  diamond  drill,  180 
Sprengel  type  of  ezploai?es,  215 
Spring  stamps,  531 
Spruce  fir,  228 

Square^set  system  of  timbering,  246 
Squib,  218 
Stalls,  309 
Stamps,  gravitation,  548 

pneumatic,  551 

spring,  551 

steam-hammer,  551 
Standards  for  wire  ropeways,  3S2 
Stanley's  tunneller,  207 
Stannaries  Act,  668 
Stapff,   on    pronpecting   for    phos- 
phorite, 104 
Sta»8furt,   discovery  of  potassium 
salts  at,  96 

occurrence  of  potassium  salts 
at,  70 

preparation  of  salts  at,  608 

8alt  mines,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen at,  479 

treatment  of  potassium  sa]t^,627 

workings  for  carnallite,  315 
Stationary  pngines  for  haulnge,  364 

table  of  Linkenbach,  581 


Statutes  affecting  mines  or  quarries, 
656,  659,  662,  665 

Mining,  656 

JSee  Acts  of  Parliambnt,  655 
Steamboat  springs,  Nevada,  75 
bteam  digger,  173 

engines  for  winding,  390 

hammer  stampss  551 

jet  for  ventikuing,  492 

process  for  sulphur,  600 

shovel,  173 

stove,  597 
Steavenson  twist   drill   driven    by 

power,  180 
Steel    beams  used  for  supporting 
levels,  256,  258 

car  wheels,  357 

frames  for  levels,  259 
shafts,  263 

mine-waggons,  356,  360 

props  for  working  places,  266 

pump  rods,  445 

sleepers,  352 

wire-ropes,  399 
Stein's  endless  belt,  586 
Stelzner,  on   the  lateral  secretion 

theory,  15 
Stempels,  240,  329 
Step-fault,  88 
Steps  for  descent  and  ascent,  526 

or  stopes  in  open  works,  width 
of,  286,  288,  289 
Stock  works,  19 

quicksilver  ore,  73 

silver  ore,  79 

tin  ore,  19,  84 

sine  ore,  87 
Stokes'  alcohol-reservoir  for  safety 

lamp,  500 
Stone,  preparation  of,  628 

breakers,  546 
Stoping,  overhand,  329 

underhand,  327 
Stoves,  for  drying,  594 

Jacobi's,  597 

Krom's,  595 

Riebeck's,  595 

Kowoldt's,  597 

Ruelle's,  596 

Schulz's,  597 

Bteam,  597 
Strapping  plate^  445 

Stratified  deposihs  4 
Straw  for  firing  shots.  21S 
Stream  work?,  tin  ore,  85 
Strength  of  explosives,  216 
Stretcher- bar,  197 
Stretchers,  713 
Strike,  definition  of,  5 

induenceof  changeof ,  on  veins,  13 
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Stringy  bark,  229 
8tnive*8  veDtilator,  494 
Staddles,  237,  243 
Stall,  327 

Sturgeoa  on  the  efficiency  of  com- 
pressed air,  164 
Stortevant  Mill,  563 
Styria,  graphite  in,  50 
Sablimation,  formation  of  veins  by, 

17 
Snb-Wealden  boring  near  Battle,  96 

Suction  dredffe,  177 

pipe  for  orine  well,  306 
pumps,  448 
Sudbury,  discovery  of  nickel  ore  at, 
94 
nickel  ores  oU  61 
Suffocation  by  gases,  707,  710 
Sulphate  of  iron  used  for  preserving 

timber,  231 
Sulphur,  difttillation  o^  600 
liquation  of,  598 
mode  of  occurrence  of,  81 
preparation  of,  629 
rock,  Sicily,  fire-damp  emitted 

by.  478 

Bank  Mine,  California,  74 

discovery  of  quicksilver  at, 

gas  from  hot  springs,  476 
bearing   limestone    in    Sicily, 
82 
mode  of  working,  321 
seams,  outcrop  of,  102 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen   in   mines, 

479 
Sulphurous  acid  in  mines,  479 

Samp,  326 

Supporting  excavations,  227 

Surface  accidents,  711 

drainage,  429 

indications  guiding  the  pros- 
pector, 97 
Surveying  bore-holes,  147 
Surveys,  danger  from  inaccurate, 

707 
Snsdex,   preparation     of    gypsnm, 

624 

Snssmann  electric  lamp,  523 

Sutro  Tunnel,  Nevada,  436 

Swab-stick,  160 

Swage,  181 

Sweden,  iron  ores  of,  54 

occurrence  of  zinc  ore  in,  87 
searching  for  iron  ore  with  the 
magnetic  needle,  112 

Switzerland,     workings     for     salt, 

Sword,  448 
Synclinals,  47,  87 


Tables,  Jacom^ty  and  Lenicqno's, 

583 
Linkenbach's,  581 

percussion,  584,  589 

picking,  542 

plane,  579 

revolving  round,  583 

Kttinger's  percuesiun,  584 

round,  581 
Tabular  deposits,  5 
Tachometer,  533 
Taegliohsbeck's  report  on  housing 

of  miners,  674,  679 
Tagieff's  spouting  oil-well,  Baku,  65 
Tailings,  243,  588 

Tamarack  copper  mine.  Lake  Supe- 
rior, 36,  37 
Tamping  bar,  160 

charge,  217 
Tapering  ropes,  404 
Taxation  of  mines,  62$ 
Tasmania,  dressing  tin  ore  in,  630 
Teague's  aspirator,  493 

noiseless  valve,  453 
Teel's  Marsh,  borax  deposit,  23 
Telephones  used  for  bignalling  in 

mines,  421 
Temper  screw,  140 
Temporary  dam,  433 
Testing  air  of  mines,  498-510 

ropes,  427 
Thames  gold-field,  New  Zealand,  13 
Tharsis,  pyrites  mines,  34 
Tiiawing  dynamite,  213 
Thickness  of  bed,  measurement  of,  5 
Thrift,  690 
Throw,  or  heave,  88 
Throw  of  a  fault,  definition  of,  89 

mode  of  determining  amount 
of,  89 
Timber,  decaying,  affects  air  of  mine, 
480 

kinds  used  nndeiig^nnd,  227 

preservation  of,  229 

seasoning,  230 

supports  compared  with  steel, 
257 

usea  in  Australia,  228 
in  England,  227 
in  United  States,  228 

withdrawing,    from     rubbish, 
Foxdale,  338 
Timbering  in  loose  ground,  242 

levels,  232 

pigsty  system,  234,  239,  245 

shafts,  236 

special  excavations,  Hartz,  241 

square-set,  246 

working  places,  244 
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Time    occupied    in    descent   and 
ascent  at  Mansf  eld,  532 

payment  by,  637 

and  measure,  payment  by,  641 
Tin    ore,  alluvial   deposit   at  Be- 
stroDguet  Greek,  316 

calcination  of,  612,  613 

dressing  of,  639 

lodes  in  granite,  7 

mines  affected  by  Alkali  Acts, 
665 

mode  of  occurrence  of,  83 

separation  from  copper  ore,  609 

stockwork.  Mulberry  mine,  near 
Bodmin,  19 
Toadstone,  influence  on  lead  veins 

in  Derbyshire,  13 
Tonite,  215 

fumes  from  explosion  of,  4^1 
Tools  used  for  working  timber,  231 
Toothed  rolls,  556 
Torches,  515 
Torpedo,  304 

Transmisbion  of  power,  163 
Transport  above  ground,  373 

underground,  348 
Trays,  349 

Tread  well  Mine,  Alaska,  47 
Treatment  of  ores. — See  DBESsn^G, 

537 
Trelease's  valve,  453 

Trenching,  sampling  by,  632 

Tribute,  641 

advantages  of  working  on,  643, 
646 

disadvantages  of  working  on, 
644*645 

system  in  Colorado,  647 

at  Festiniog,  649,  651 
Triger's  method  of  sinking,  277 
Trimming  stone  by  hand,  546 
Trinidad,  Fitch  Lake  of,  22 

dressing  of,  619 

purification  of,  598 
Tripoli,  occurrence  of  beds  of,  in 

SicUy,  82 
Trommels,  566,  567 
Trouv^   apparatus  for    examining 

bore-holes,  150 
Trubi,  82 
Truck  Acts,  668 
Tubbing  for  shafts,  cast-iron,  268 

wood,  266 
Tunnelling  machines,  206 
Turbine,  used  for  hoisting,  389 
Turgu-Oona  mine,  312 
Turn  plates,  354 
Tuscany,  occurrence  of  boric  acid,  25 

preparation  of  boric  acid,  620 
Tutwork,  638, 639 


Ulvebston,  hiematite  depoaita  of, 

19 
Umber,  dressing  of,  626 

searching  for  by  piercing.  106 
Undercurrents,  299 
Undercutting  machines,  199,  ao2 
Underground  pumping  engines,  466 

workings,  308 
Underhand  stoping,  327 
Underlie  or  underUy,  definition  of,  9 
United  Kingdom,  death-xate  from 

accidents,  700 
United  States,  candle-holder  used 
in,  514 

gathering  of  natural  ice,  51 

lamp  used  in,  516 

legal  definition  of  lode  in,  9 

occurrence  of  copper  in,  34 

gold  ore,  45 

iron  ore,  54 

lead  ore,  55 

natural  gas,  59 

petroleum,  67 

phosphate  of  lime,  68 

quicksilver  ore^  71 

diver  ore,  76 

treeM  used  for  mining  purpoeesy 
228 
Universal  pick,  153 
Unstratified  deposits,  4 
Upcast  shaft,  484 
Uppers,  dust  from  boring,  685 
Upthrow,  91 

Upward-current  separatori),  574 
Utah,  silver-bearing  sandstoite,  79 


VAL-DB-TiuyBBS,  Switzerland,  U- 

taminous  limestone  of,  22 
Value  of  product,  payment  by,  641 
Valve,  bntterfiy,  453 

double-beat,  454 

Jan  Ham's,  453 

Hake's  mouth,  453 

ordinaxT  leather,  448 

Teagne  s  noiseless,  454 

Trelease's,  453 
Van  den  Broeck  and  Rutot,  portable 

boring  outfit,  117 
Van  lode,  length  of,  1 1 
Van  mine,  fire-damp  at,  476 

method  of  working   the  wide 
lode,  331 
Vauner,  Frue,  585 
V-bob,  446 
Vegetation  on  outcrop  of  lodes,  107 
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Veins,  definition  of  term,  5 

heave  sideways  caused  by  slip 

along  line  of  dip,  91 
inflaence  of  change  of  strike  on, 

'3 
of  enclosing  rock  on,  12,  13 

intersections  of,  I2 
mechanical  filling  of,  14 
modes  of  working,  325-340 
name  applied  to  8lat«»  beds  in 

North  Wales,  81 
origin  of,  14 
varying  width  of,  16 
Zimmermann's  rale  for  finding 
faulted  portion  of,  91 
Veinstone,  definition  of,  1 1 
Velocity  of   air-cnrrent,    measure- 
ment of,  506,  507 
Venezuela,  discovery  of  gold  in  by 
Flassard,  94 
occurrence  of  gold  in,  44 
Ventilating    appliances,    eiliciency 

of,  509 
Ventilation,  475 

compressed  air,  493 
fans,  494 
furnace,  490 
steam  jet,  492 
water  blast.  492 

falling  down  shaft,  486 
effect  of,  on  timber,  230 
measurement  of  amount  of  air 

passing,  506 
natural,  482 
Victoria,  gold-fields  of,  46 
Villiers'  stopping:  gear,  425 
Viola  calaminaria,  104 
Volcanic  emanations,sulphur  from,8 1 

rocks,  3 
Vom  Bath  on  the  outcrop  of  the 
silver  veins  of  Butte,  Montana,  98 
Von  Cotta,  definition  of  a  mineral 
vein,  6 
on  the  Zwitter  of  Altenberg,  84 
Von    Groddeck,    definition     of    a 

mineral  vein,  6 
Von    Sandberger,    definition    of    a 
mineral  vein,  6 
on  the  lateral  secretion  theory,  1 5 
Vugs,  definition  of,  6 
Vulcano,  sulphur  &om,  82 
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Waddlb  fan,  497 

Waggons  for  underground  use,  350, 
355-360 
points  to  be  considered  in  de- 
signing, 361 


Wales,  barracks  for  workmen,  676 

manganese  ore  in,  58 

lead  ore  in,  331 

slate  in,  79 

tmderground  workings  for  slate, 
3>2 
Walker's  circular  saw,  203,  204 

detaching  hook,  423 

shutter  for  Guibal  fan,  496 
Wallace  on  emanations  of  carbonic 

acid  at  Alston  Moor,  475 
Wallaroo  lode,  discovery  of,  93 
Walling,  249 

Walling;  stage,  Galloway's,  409 
Wall-plate,  236 
Wall-posts,  240 
Walls,  Cleveland,  315 

Festiniog,  312 

of  a  lode,  definition  of,  10 
Walton  Brown  on  the  resistance  to 

air-currents,  511 
Wardwell    stone-channelling     ma- 
chine, 202 
Warming  pan  for  dynamite,  213 
Warocqu^re,  706 
Washer,  Australian,  539 

De  Beers,  540 

revolving  drum,  541 
Washing  ores,  &c.,  538 
Wash-out  fault,  87 
Washing-pit  used  in  North  Wales, 

539 

Water,   amount    used    by   siphon 
separator,  579 
amount  used  in  stamping,  551 
barrel  for  winding,  437 
column  compressors,  165 
excavating  by,  226,  292 
from  dressing  works,  purifica- 
tion of,  667 
gauge,  508 

irruptions  of,  into  mines,  707 
jet  ventilating  apparatus,  492 
motion  of  particles  in,  568 
power  used  for  working  pumps, 

442 
spray  for  laying  dust,  685 
tank8,  automatic,  438 
used  for  rending  rocks,  208 
wheel  used  for  hoisting,  389 

Watertight  linings  for  shafts,  266 

Weathering     of     diamond- bearing 
rock,  610 
fire-clay,  611 
ironstone,  61 1 
phosphate  of  lime,  611 

Wedge,  154,  208 

Elliott  multiple,  208 

Wedging- crib,  267,  270 

Weight,  payment  by,  639 
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WelKs  304 

boring  by  rotation,  117 

driven,  137 
Wells  light,  516 
Welsh  iMirracks,  676 

manganese  ore,  occnrrence  of, 

dressing  of,  625 
lead  ore,  331 
miner's  clogs,  672 
slate  mines,  79,  312 
Wenstrom  magnetic  separator,  605 
Werner,    defimtion    of   a   mineral 

vein,  6 
Waft's  stopping  gear,  425 
We8t   and    Darlington,   hydranlic 
counterpoise,  458 
hydraulic  plungers  for  working 
inclined  rods,  447 
Wheal  Mary  Ann,  section  of  lode 

at,  6 
Wheelbarrow,  350 
Wheels  for  mice-waggons,  357 
Whipsiderry,  388 
White's  sleeper,  353 
Whitney,    on    the   *' Great  Quartz 

Vein  *'  of  California,  45 
Wicks,  candle,  513 
Wide    veins,  method  of  working, 

331 
Wielicska  salt  mines,  315 

timber  chocks,  245 
Wind-bore,  448 
Winding,  387 

drum,  391 

engines,  390 

men  at  Gam  Brea  mine,  533 

pulleys,  397 

removing  water  by,  437 
Windlass,  388 
Windmills  used  for  working  pumps, 

442 
Winstanley's  machine,  204 
Winze,  326 
Winzes,  use  of  for  ventilating,  489, 

490 
Wire  saw,  204 


Witwatersrand,  41 

Wolfs   magnetic   lock  for   safety 

lamps,  522 
Woodbury  ore  concentrator,  586 
Wooden  pipes,  450 

plugs  used  for  rending  rocks, 

208 
pulley  frame,  395 
Working  barrel  of  pump,  448 

in  constrained  position,  effect 

on  men,  688 
masses   by    horizontal   alices, 
ascending,  345 
descending,  341 
mineral  deposits,  methods  of, 

285 
places,  iron  and  steel  supports, 
265 
supported  by  masonry,  254 
timbering,  244 
regulations  for  mines,  655 
Workings,  carbonic  acid  in  old,  501 

layhig  out  open,  288 
Workmen,  housing,  673 
Wotherton  mine,  Shropshire,  13 
Wrist,  310 
Wrysgan  mine,  314 


Yellow  Jacket  mine,  heat  at,  670 


I 


ZiMMVBMAN'B  rule  for  finding  lost 

part  of  a  vein,  91 
Zinc    blende,   minerals  associated 
with,  97 
Diepenlinchen,      method      of 

working,  346 
ores,  calcination  of,  612,  615 
dressing  of,  625,  630 
occurrence  of,  85,  86 
Zwitter,  or  tin-bearing  rock  at  Alten- 
berg,  84 
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By    S.    ANGLIN,   C.E., 
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With  Ycry  numerous  Diagrams,  Examples,  and  Tables. 
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The  leading  features  in  Mr.  Anglings  carefully-planned  **  Design  of  Stmc- 
tures  "  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 


1.  It  supplies' the  want,  long  felt  among  Students  of  Engineering  and 
Arcfaitectui-e,  of  a  concise  Text- book  on  Structures,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  Elsmkntary  Mathematics  only. 

2.  The  subject  of  Graphic  Statics  has  only  of  recent  yeazs  been  genenlly 
applied  in  this  countij  to  detennine  the  Stresses  on  Framed  Stractures ;  and 
in  too  many  cases  this  is  done  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  science  is  founded.  In  Mr.  Anglings  work  the  system  is  explained 
from  FIRST  PRINCIPLES,  and  the  Student  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  aid  is 
determining  the  stresses  on  all  irregularly-iiamed  structures. 

3.  A  large  number  of  Practical  Examples,  such  as  occur  in  the  erery-day 
experience  of  the  Engineer,  are  ^ven  and  carefiilly  worked  out,  some  being 
iolved  both  analytically  and  graphically,  as  a  guide  to  the  Student 

4.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  subject,  the  Strength  of 
Joints,  Punching,  Drilling,  Rivetting,  and  other  processes  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  Bridges,  Roofs,  and  Structural  work  generally,  are  the  resah 
of  MANY  YEARS*  EXPERIENCE  in  the  bridge-yard ;  and  the  ixiformation  given 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  practica} 
bridge-builder. 


"  Students  of  Engineering  will  find  this  Text-Book  ikvaluablb.**— ^fcAfteri. 

"The  author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  produdng  a  thoboughly  paxcriCAL  T 

"We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  work  not  only  to  the  Student,  as  the 
Tbxt-Booic  on  the  subject,  hut  also  to  the  professional  engineer  as  an  ■xcSBDiVGt.T 
VALUABLB  book  of  TtkTtnot."—Mf cMomco/  World. 

"This  work  can  be  confidently  recommended  to  engineers.  The  anthor  has  wisely 
diosen  to  use  as  litde  of  the  higher  mathrmatics  as  possible,  and  has  thus  made  his  book  «# 
BBAL  USB  TO  TNB  PBACTiCAL  BMGIHBBB.  .  .  .  After  caxefial  perusal,  we  have  nothing  bnl 
praise  for  the  woric"— Aii/wrv. 
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in  the  Text. 

General  Contents.— The  Building  of  a  Ship;  Parts  of  Hull,  Masts, 
he — Ropes,  Knots,  Splicing,  kc  —  Gear,  Lead  and  Log,  &c.  —  Rigging, 
Anchors  —  sailmaking  —  The  Sails,  &c  —  Handling  of  Boats  under  Sail — 
Sisals  and  Signallizig— Rule  of  the  Road— Keeping  and  Relieving  Watch — 
Points  of  Etiquette— Glossary  of  Sea  Terms  and  Phrases — Index. 

%*  The  volmne  contaiafl  the  kbw  eulxb  of  trx  boad. 

"  This  ADicntABLB  MANVix.  l>7  Oapt.  Wilson-Bakkkb  of  the  "  Worcester,"  seems  to  us 
rasTBCTLT  DXflioKmx  and  holds  its  place  excellently  in  *  Gximir'B  Nautioal  Skbix&'  .  .  . 
Although  Intended  for  those  who  are  to  become  Officers  of  the  Merchant  Navy,  it  will  be 
foand  nsefal  by  all  tachtsuek."— JfA^uBum. 

"  Five  shillings  will  be  wxll  spkitt  on  this  little  book.  Caft.  Wn;S0K-BARKKB  knows 
from  experience  what  a  young  man  wants  at  the  oatset  of  his  career/*— 7^  Engineer. 


Price  Ss.  6d.     Post-free, 

ISTAVIQATIOISr 


By  DAVID  WILSON-BARKER,  RN.R.,  F.R.S.E.,  &o.,  <fea, 

AND 

WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 

nBST-OLASS  HONOUBS,  NAYIGATZON,  SOUGNOB  AND  ABT  DEPABTXINT. 

Mltb  Tlumetoud  ^Uusttationa  and  jEsamination  (StucBtione* 

Gbnebal  Contents. — Definitions — Latitude  and  Longitude— Instruments 
of  Navigation — Correction  of  Courses — Plane  Saihzig — Traverse  Sailing— Day's 
Work  —  Parallel  Sailing  —  Middle  Latitude  Sailing  —  Mercator's  Chart— 
Mercator  Sailing — Current  Sailing — Position  by  Bearings— Great  Circle  Sailing 
— The  Tides— Questions — Appendix :  Compass  Error — Numerous  Useful  Hints, 
&c. — Index* 

"  Pbscisblt  the  kind  of  work  required  for  the  New  Gertifteates  of  competency  in  grades 
from  Second  Mate  to  extra  Master.  .  .  .  Candidates  will  find  it  ikvaluablb."— ^jvcIm 
AdneriUer. 

"A  CAPITAL  LiTTLB  BOOK  .  .  .  Specially  adapted  to  the  New  Examinations.  The 
AvthoTi  are  Oapt.  Wilson-Barkxb  (Captain-Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  College,  H.M.8. 
"  Worcester,"  who  baa  bad  great  experience  on  the  highest  problems  of  Navigation),  and 
Ms.  ALLDraHAX,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  Science  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.** 
-  Shipping  World. 

*«*For  complete  list  of  Gbhtiii^s  Nacticax.  Sbbus  see  p.  31. 
LONDON :  EXETER  STREET*  STRAND, 
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OBHTIN'S  MSTALIiUBOIOAIi   SSBEBS. 


THE  METALLURGY  OF  IRON. 


THOMAS  TURNER,  Assoc.R.S.M.,  F.I.C., 

DwrtOor  of  TecAnJool  Inttmctim  to  the  StafordMrt  CowUy  CtmncSU 

Iv  Labob  8vo,  Handbomx  Cloth,  With  Kuksbous   iLLuarrBATioNs 

(many  tbom  Photoobaphs).     Pbiok  16s. 


GSNERAI.  CONTENTS. 


Early  History  of  Iron. 

Modem  History  of  Iron. 

The  Age  of  SteeL 

Chief  Iron  Ores. 

Preparation  of  Iron  Ores. 

The  Blast  Fnmace. 

The  Air  used  in  the  Blast  Furnace. 

Reactions  of  the  Blast  Furnace. 

The  Fuel  used  in  the  Blast  Fumaoe. 


Slags  and  Fluxes  of  Iron  Smelting. 

Properties  of  Cast  Iron. 

Foundry  Practice. 

Wrought  Iron.    ' 

Indirect  Production  of  Wrou^t 

Iron. 
The  Puddling  Process. 
Further   Treatment  of   Wrought 

Iron. 


Corrosion  of  Iron  and  steeL 

'*  A  MOST  TALUABLB  stmiCART  of  ufleftil  knowledge  relating  to  every  method  and 
stage  in  the  numnfacture  of  east  and  wrought  ixx>ii  down  to  the  present  moment  .  .  . 
psitioalscly  rich  in  ohemioal  detsils.  ...  An  KZHAUSTms  and  brallt  nbrdkd 
oompilation  by  a  most  gapablb  and  thobouohlt  ut-to-datb  metallorgical 
anthoritj.*'— BttZ2e<in  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Ateociation. 

*'  Hub  is  a  dblightful  book,  giving,  as  it  does,  reliable  information  on  a  subject 
becoming  eyenr  day  more  elaborate.  .  .  .  The  aeeount  of  the  ehief  iron  oras  is, 
like  the  rest  of  this  work,  eigh  in  detail.  .  .  .  Foundry  Practice  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  considerable  inTsstigation  by  the  author,  and  forms  an  interesting  and 
able  chapter." — Colliery  Ouardian. 

'*  Mr.  TWner's  work  comes  at  an  opportune  moment  and  in  answer  to  a  bkai. 
DBKAHD.  ...  A  thobouohlt  USEFUL  BOOK,  whlch  biings  the  subject  ur  to 
DATS.  The  author  has  produced  an  bmixbntlt  bbadablb  book.  .  .  .  What* 
ever  he  describes,  he  describes  well.  .  .  .  There  is  much  in  the  work  that  will  be 
of  obbat  valub  to  those  engaged  in  the  iron  industry." — Mining  Journal, 


IN       RRERARATION. 

COMPANION-YOLUME   ON 

THE    METALLURGY    OF    STEEL, 

By  F.  W.  HARBORD,  A88OC.RS.M.,  F.LC. 


LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Thibd  Bditiok.     With  Hvmerotu  lUuatrtUUms,     Handsome  Cloih.    Ss. 

KNOW  TOUB  OWN  SHIP. 

By  THOMAS  WALTON,  Naval  Architect. 

SFSCIALLT  ARRAirOED  TO  SUIT  THE  REQUIBEMSNTB  OF 

Ships'  Officers,  Shipowners,  'Superintendents,  Draughtsmen, 
Engineers,  and  others.  This  work  explains,  in  a  simple 
manner,  such  important  subjects  as : — 

Displacement,    Deadweight,    Tomiage,    Freeboard,    Moments, 

Bnoyancy,  Strain,  Stmcture,  Stability,  Rolling,  Ballasting, 

Loading,  Shifting  Cargoes,  Admission  of  Water, 

Sail  Area,  Ac,  ftc. 

[Griffln*8  Nautical  Series, 

*'  The  Uttle  book  will  be  found  bxobkdikolt  hakdt  by  most  officers  and 
officiaU  connected  with  shipping.  .  .  .  Mr.  Walton^  work  wiU  obtain 
LAATIKO  SUCCESS,  because  of  its  uniqne  fitness  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been 
wiitteni."— Shipping  World, 

*'  An  EXCELLENT  WORK,  fuU  of  Bolid  instmction  and  invaluable  to  cTery 
officer  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  who  has  his  profession  at  heart." — Shijminq. 

"  Not  one  of  the  242  pages  could  well  be  spared.  It  will  admirably  nilnl  its 
purpose  .  .  .  nseful  to  ship  owners,  ship  superintendents,  ship  dranghts- 
men,  and  all  interested  in  shipping." — Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce, 

**  A  mass  of  vebt  useful  information,  accompanied  by  diagrams  and  iUns- 
^tions,  is  given  in  a  compact  form. "^^airp^j^. 

"  A  htfge  amount  of  most  useful  information  is  c^ven  in  the  volume. 
The  book  is  certain  to  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  desire  to  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — Steamship. 

"  We  have  found  no  one  statement  that  we  could  have  wished  differently 
expressed.  The  matter  has,  so  far  as  clearness  allows,  been  admirablv  con- 
densed, and  is  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  every  seaman.  "—Jvartne 
Engineer, 


GAS   AHD   OIL   lHGm£S: 

An  Introductory  Text-book  on  the  Theory,  Design,  Constrnction, 
and  Testing  of  Internal  Combustion  Engines  without  Boiler. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STTTDENTS. 

BY 

Prof.  W.  H.  WATKINSON,  Whit.  Sch.,  M.Inst.Mkoh.E, 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tedhnioal  College. 
In  Croum  8vo^  eoctra,  with  Numerous  lUustraiions,     [ShorUy, 

LONDON !  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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WOBKS  BY  DR.  ALDEB  WRIGHT,  F.S.8. 

FIXED  OILS,  FATS,  BUTTERS,  AND  WAXES: 

THEIB  PREPARATION  AND  PROPERTIES, 

And  the  Kanufkcture  therefrom  of  Candles,  Soaps,  and 

Other  Products. 

BY 

C.  R.  ALDER  WRIGHT,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 

trat«  L«ctiinr  on  Chemistry,  St.  M»ys  Hospital  School :  Examiner  in  "  Soap  "*  to  tki 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

In  lAige  8yo.     Handsome  Cloth.     With  144  Illustrations.     28s. 

"  Dr,  Wright's  woik  will  be  found  absolutklv  indispbn sablb  by  every  Chemist. 
Tbbms  with  infonaation  valuable  alike  to  the  Analyst  and  the  Technical  Chemist.''— 
T/u  Analyst. 

"Will  rank  as  the  Standard  English  Authority  on  Oils  and  Fats  for  many 
years  to  come." — Indntiru*  mnd  Irmi. 


oflOOBD  Editiov.    "With  Tvrj  Kumerotu  lUustraitions.    Handsome  Glvth,  9m» 
Also  PMMnUtion  Edition,  GUt  and  Gilt  Edgea,  7a  6d. 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  SCIENCE: 

Simple  and  Amusingr  Experiments  (ovep  400)  in 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 


*,*  To  the  Nsff  Editioh  has  been  added  an  excellent  ehapter  on  the 
Sratematic  Order  in  whidi  Class  Experiments  should  be  earned  out  for 
iSancational  pnrpoees. 

'*  Any  one  who  may  still  have  doubts  regarding  the  ralue  tA  Elementazy 
Sdenoe  as  an  orean  of  education  will  speedily  have  nis  doubts  dispdled,  if  hie 
takes  the  trouble  to  understand  the  methods  recommended  by  Dr.  Alder 
Wright.  The  Additions  to  the  New  Edition  will  be  of  great  serrioe  to  aU 
who  wish  to  use  the  volume,  not  merely  as  a  *  play-book,'  but  as  an  instraincni 
for  the  TSAiimio  of  the  mental  rAOULTiES.*'— iSToticre. 

''  Step  by  step  tbe  learner  is  here  gently  g^ded  through  the  paths  of  sdence, 
made  easy  by  tne  perfect  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  made  flowery  by  the 
most  striking  and  ourious  experiments.  Well  adM>ted  to  become  the  nuusuBiD 
ranwD  of  many  a  bright  and  promising  lad.**— Jfanc^etter  Mmammmr. 

LONDON :  KXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Engineering  Drawing  and  Design 

(A    TEXT-BOOK    OF). 
Second  Edition.     In  Two  Parts,  Published  Separately. 

Vol.  I. — Fractioal  Gbometrt,  Plane,  and  Solid.     3s. 

Vol.  II. — Machine  and  Engine  Drawing  and  Design.   4s.  6d. 

BY 

SIDNEY  H.   WELLS,   Wh.Sc, 

A.M.Iir8T.C.B.,  A.K.IHSV.MBCH.I., 

Prinelpal  of,  and  Head  of  tta«  EnffineeriDg  Department  In,  the  Batteraea  PolTtechnle  Inititnte ; 
formerly  of  the  Engineering  Departments  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds ; 

and  Dolwich  CoUece,  London. 

With  many  lUuatratUmii,  specially  prepared  for  the  Work,  and  numerous 
ExampleSyfor  the  Use  o/Studtnts  in  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges, 

"  A  THOEOUOHLT  usivcL  wouE,  exceedingly  well  written.  For  the  many  Examples  and 
Questions  we  have  nothing  but  pniB»."—N<Uurt. 

"  A  CAPITAL  TSXT-BOOK,  arranged  on  an  sxcsluht  btbtsm,  calculated  to  gire  an  intaUlgant 
grasp  of  the  subtject,  and  not  the  mere  faculty  of  mechanical  copying.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wells  shows 
how  to  make  cohplitb  wosKiHO-D&AWiiros,  discussing  fUlIy  each  step  In  the  dedgn.*— ^Bleotriool 
Rtvtew. 

"  The  first  book  leads  kasiit  and  9 atukallt  towards  the  second,  where  the  technical  pupil 
is  brought  into  contact  with  large  and  more  complex  designs."— T%«  Schoolmaittr. 


Tlie  Art  of  tbe  Goldsmitli  and  Jeweller 

(A  Manual  for  Students  and  Praotical  Men). 
By    THOS.    B.    WIGLEY, 

Head  of  the  Jewellers  and  Silversmiths'  Association  Technical  School,  Birmingham. 

ASSISTED  BY 

J.   H.   STANSBIE,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.LO., 

Leetorer  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal  Technical  School. 
Jn  Loirge  Crown  8vo,        With  Numerous  UlustraJlions, 


iectrical  Measurements  &  Instroments. 

A  Practical  Hand-book  of  Testing  for  the  Electrical 

Engineer. 

By    CHARLES    H.    YEAMAN, 

Anoc  Inst.  RE,  formerly  Electrical  Engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  Lirerpool. 
LONDON :  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 
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Fourteenth  Annual  Issue.    Handsome  oloth.  7s.  6d. 


Ppawp 


THE     OFFICIAL     YEAR-BOOK 


or 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  LEARNED  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND. 

OOKPILaD  FaOX  OFFICIAL  80UBCn&. 

Comprising  {together  with  other  OffloicU  Information)  LISTS  of  tk4 
PAPERS  read  during  1S96  before  all  the  LEADING  SOCIETIES  throughout 
th4  Kingdom  engaged  in  the  following  Departmenta  of  Reeearok  :— 

1 1.  Science  Genenlly  :^  i^.,  Sodedet  occupy- 
ing UieniielTet  with  serecal  Bnnchet  of 
Science,  or  with  Scaeace  and  litentora 


jointly. 

Ifatl 


I  fl.  Mathcouitici  and  Physci. 
Is.  Cheairtry  and  Fhot<^paplw 
§4.  Geology,  Geography,  and  J 
If.  Biology,  indttding  Micratoopy  and  An- 
thropology. 


i  €,  Eooaoaic  Sdenoe  and  Sfariitici. 

i  J,  Mechanical  Science  and  Architoctuf«. 

i  i  Naval  and  MiUtairSdenoa. 

i  9.  Agriculture  and  Horticuknre. 

§  za  Law. 

§  zz.  Literature. 

lie.  Psychology. 

f  Z3.  Ardueology. 

f  Z4.  Mbdicimk. 


"  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  keep  himself 
abreast  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  day." — Edinburgh  Medical 
Jfoumal, 

"  The  Ybax-Book  or  Socmms  it  a  RaconI  which  oo^t  to  be  of  the  g?eatest  use  fg- 
the  progren  of  Science. "—L^yrf  Plmgfitir,  FJUL,  JT.CB.,  M.P,,  Prntt-Prendntt  cftkg 
BriHskAtmcimixmi,      ""^ 

"It  goes  alauMt  without  saying  that  a  Haikdbook  of  this  suh^ect  wiU  be  in  time 
one  of  the  most  generally  useful  works  for  the  library  or  the  desk.**— Tifcr  Tiiux. 

""""^^Ritish  Societies  are  now  weU  leareaentea  !n  the  *Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and 

Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland. '"-<Art.  "Societies*'  in  New  Editiea  ol 
"  Encydopasdia  Britannira,*'  toI.  sudL) 


Copies  of  the  First  Issue,  giving  an  Account  of  the  History, 
Organization,  and  Conditions  of  Membership  of  the  various 
Societies,  and  forming  the  groundwork  of  the  Series,  may  still  be 
had,  price  7/6.     Also  Copies  of  the  following  Issues. 

The  YEAR-BOOK  OF  SOCIETIES  foims  a  complete  index  to 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  of  the  year  in  the  various  Department! 
It  is  used  as  a  ready  Handbook  in  all  our  great  Scientific 
Cen'Tres,  Museums,  and  Libraries  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  has  become  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  eveiy 
one  engaged  in  Scientific  Work. 

LONDON:  EXETER  STREET,  STRAND. 


